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I 

486 * [5] Of the parts of animals some arc 
simple: to wit, all such as divide into parts uni- 
form with themselves, as flesh into flesh; oth- 
ers arc composite, such as divide into parts not 
uniform with themselves, as, for instance, the 
hand docs rot divide into hands nor the face 
into faces. 

And of such as these, some are called not 
parts merely, hut limbs or members. Such are 
those parts that, while entire in themselves, 
have within themselves other diverse parts: as, 
[ /oj for instance, the head, foot, hand, the 
arm as a whole, the chest; for these are all in 
lh< msclvcs entire parts, and there arc other di- 
\rrsc parts to them. 

All those parts that do not subdivide into 
parts unilorm with themselves arc composed 
of parts that do so subdivide, for instance, 
h.ind IS composed ol flesh, sinews, and bones. 
[75] Of animals, some resemble one another 
m all their parts, while others have parts 
when in they difler. Sometimes the parts are 
identical in form or species, as, tor instance, 
one man’s nose or eye resembles another man’s 
nose or c)e, flesh flesh, and bone bone; and in 
like manner with a horse, and w'ith all other 
animals which w’C reckon to lie ot one and the 
[20] same sjvcK s: tor as the w'hole is to the 
whole, so each to each arc the parts severally. 
In other cases the parts are identical, save only 
for a difTcrence in the w^ay of excess or defect, 
as is tlic case in such animals as are ot one and 
the same genus. By ‘genus’ I mean, tor in- 
stance, Bird or Fish, for each of these is sub- 
ject to difference in resf'iect of its genus, and 
there arc many species of fishes and of birds. 

Within the limits of genera, most of the 
parts as a rule exhibit diflerenccs through con- 
486 '> [5] trast of the property or accident, 
such as colour and shape, to w'hich they arc 
subject: in that some arc more and some in a 
less degree the subject of the same profXTly or 

Norr: The bold face numbers and letters arc appro\i- 
malc indications of the paj;cs and columns of the stand- 
ard Berlin CJreck text; the bracketed numl)crs, of the 
lines in the Greek text; they arc here assigned as they 
arc assigned in the Oxford translation. 


accident; and also in the way of multitude or 
fewmess, magnitude or parvitude, in short in 
the way of excess or defect. Thus in some the 
texture of the flesh is soft, in others firm; some 
[/o] have a long bill, others a short one; some 
have abundance of feathers, others have only a 
small quantity. It happens further that some 
have parts that others have not: for instance, 
some h.ive spurs and others not, some have 
crests and others not; but as a general rule, 
f/5] most parts and those that go to make up 
ihc bulk of the body arc cither identical with 
one another, or differ from one another in the 
way of contrast and of excess ami defect. For 
‘the more’ and ‘the less’ may be represented as 
‘excess’ or ‘defect’. 

Once again, wc may have to do wnth ani- 
mals whose parts arc neither identical in form 
nor yet identical save for differences in the w\ay 
of c.xccss or delect: but they arc the same only 
m the way of analogy, as, for instance, bone is 
[20] only analogous to fish-bone, nail to hoof, 
hand to claw, and scale to feather; for what the 
leaihei is in a bird, the scale is in a fish. 

The parts, then, w'hich animals severally 
possess arc diverse from, or identical wuth, one 
another in the tashion above described. And 
they are so furthermore in the w^ay of local dis- 
position: for many animals have identical or- 
gans that difler in position; for instance, some 
487 * h avc teats in the breast, others close to 
the thighs. 

Of the substances that are composed of parts 
uniform (or homogeneous) with themselves, 
some arc soft and moist, others arc dry and sol- 
kI The solt .ind moist arc such cither absolute- 
ly or so long as they are in their natural con- 
ditions, as, for instance, blood, scrum, lard, 
suet, marrow', sperm, gall, milk in such as have 
it, flesh and the like; and also, in a different 
[5] the superfluities, as phlegm and the 
excretions of the belly and the bladder. The 
dry and solid are such as sinew, skin, vein, 
hair, bone, gristle, nail, horn (a term which as 
applied to the part involves an ambiguity, since 
the whole also by virtue of its form is desig- 
[/o] nated horn), and such parts as present an 
analogy to these. 

Animals differ from one another in their 
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modes of subsistence, in their actions, in their 
habits, and in their parts. Concerning these 
differences we shall first speak in broad and 
general terms, and subsequently we shall treat 
of the same with close reference to each partic- 
ular genus. 

Differences arc manifested in modes of sub- 
[75] sistence, in habits, in actions performed. 
For instance, some animals live in water and 
others on land. And of those that live in water 
some do so in one way, and some in another: 
that is to say, some live and feed in the water, 
take in and emit water, and cannot live if de- 
prived of water, as is the case with the great 
majority of fishes; others get their food and 
[ 20 ] spend their days in the watci, but do not 
take in water but air, nor do they bring forth 
in the water. Many of these creatures are fur- 
nished with feet, as the otter, the beaver, and 
the crocodile; some are furnished with wings, 
as the diver and the grebe; some are destitute 
of feet, as the water-snake. Some creatures get 
their living in the water and cannot exist out- 
[25] side it: but for all that do not take in ei- 
ther air or water, as, for instance, the sea-net- 
tle and the oyster. And of creatures that live in 
the water some live in the sea, some in rivers, 
some in lakes, and some in marshes, as the frog 
and the newt. 

Of animals that live on dry land some take 
in air and emit it, which phenomena are 
termed ‘inhalation’ and ‘exhalation’; as, for in- 
[jo] stance, man and all such land animals ^as 
are furnished with lungs. Others, again, do 
not inhale air, yet live and find their suste- 
nance on dry land; as, for instance, the wasp, 
the bee, and all other insects. And by ‘insects’ I 
mean such creatures as have nicks or notches 
on their bodies, either on their bellies or on 
both backs and bellies. 

487 *’ And of land animals many, as has been 
said, derive their subsistence from the water; 
but of creatures that live in and inhale water 
not a single one derives its subsistence from 
dry land. 

Some animals at first live in water, and by 
and by change their shape and live out of wa- 
ter, as is the case with river worms, for out of 
[5] these the gadfly develops. 

Furthermore, some animals are stationary, 
and some arc erratic. Stationary animals are 
found in water, but no such creature is found 
on dry land. In the water are many creatures 
that live in close adhesion to an external object, 
as is the case with several kinds of oyster. And, 
by the way, the sponge appears to be endowed 


with a certain sensibility: as a proof of which 
[/o] it is alleged that the difficulty in detach- 
ing it from its moorings is increased if the 
movement to detach it be not covertly applied. 

Other creatures adhere at one time to an olv 
jeet and detach themselves from it at other 
times, as is the case with a s|x:cics of the so- 
called sea-nettle; for some of these creatures 
seek their food in the night-time loose and un- 
attached. 

Many creatures are unattached but motion- 
less, as is the case with oysters and the so-called 
[75] holothuria. Some can swim, as, for in- 
stance, fishes, molluscs, and crustaceans, such 
as the crawfish. But some of these last move by 
walking, as the crab, for it is the nature of the 
creature, though it lives in water, to move by 
walking. 

Of land animals some arc furnished with 
wings, such as birds and bees, and these are 
so lurnished in different ways one from an- 
[20] other; others are furnished with feet. Of 
the animals that are furnished with feet some 
walk, some creep, and some wriggle. But no 
creature is able only to move by flying, as the 
fish is able only to swim, for the animals with 
leathern wings can walk; the bat has Icet and 
the seal has im|x:rfcct feet. 

Some birds have feet of little power, and arc 
[25] therefore called Apodcs\ This little bird 
is powerful on the wing; and,nas a rule, birds 
that resemble it are weak-footed and strong- 
winged, such as the swallow and the drepanis 
or (?) Alpine swift; for all these birds resem- 
ble one another in their habits and in their 
plumage, and may easily be mistaken one for 
another. (The apus is to be seen at all seasons, 
[;jo] but the drepanis only after rainy weather 
in summer; for this is the time when it is seen 
and captured, though, as a general rule, it is a 
rare bird.) 

Again, some animals move by walking on 
the ground as well as by swimming in water. 

Furthermore, the following differences arc 
manifest in their modes of living and in their 
actions. Some are gregarious, some are solitary, 
488 * whether they be furnished with feet or 
wings or be fitted for a life in the water; and 
some partake of both characters, the solitary 
and the gregarious. And of the gregarious, 
some arc disposed to combine for social pur- 
poses, others to live each for its own self. 

Gregarious creatures are, among birds, such 
as the pigeon, the crane, and the swan; and, by 
the way, no bird furnished with crooked talons 
[5] gregarious. Of creatures that live in wa- 
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tcr many kinds of fishes are gregarious, such 
as the so-called migrants, the tunny, the pela- 
mys, and the bonito. 

Man, by the way, presents a mixture of the 
two characters, the gregarious and the solitary. 

Social creatures are such as have some one 
common object in view; and this property is 
not common to all creatures that are gregari- 
ous. Such social creatures are man, the bee, 
[ro] the wasp, the <»nt, and the crane. 

Again, of these social creatures some submit 
to a ruler, others arc subject to no governance: 
as, lor instance, the crane and the several sorts 
of bee submit to a ruler, whereas ants and nu- 
merous other creatures are every one his own 
master. 

And again, both of gregarious and of soli- 
tary animals, some arc attached to a fixed 
home and others are erratic or nomad. 

[75] Also, some are carnivorous, some grami- 
nivorous, some omnivorous: whilst some feed 
on a peculiar diet, as for instance the l>ecs and 
the spiders, for the bee lives on honey and cer- 
tain other sw^eb, -i:d the spider lives by catch- 
ing flies; and some creatures live on fish. 
Again, some creatures catch their food, others 
[ 20 ] treasure it up; whereas others do not so. 

Some creatures provide themselves with a 
dwelling, others go without one: of the former 
kind are the mole, the mouse, the ant, the bee; 
of the latter kind are many insects and quadru- 
peds. Further, in respect to locality of dwelling- 
place, some creatures dwell under ground, as 
the lizard and the snake; others live on the sur- 
face of the ground, as the horse and the dog. 
[25] [Some make to themselves holes, others 
do not so.] 

Some are nocturnal, as the owl and the bat; 
others live in the daylight. 

Moreover, some creatures are tame and some 
arc wild: some are at all times tame, as man 
and the mule; others are at all times savage, as 
the leopard and the wolf; and some creatures 
can be rapidly tamed, as the elephant. 

Again, we may regard animals in another 
light. For, whenever a race of animals is found 
[30] domesticated, the same is always to be 
found in a wild condition; as we find to be the 
case with horses, kine, swine, [men,] sheep, 
goats, and dogs. 

Further, some animals emit sound while 
others arc mute, and some are endowed with 
voice: of these latter some have articulate 
speech, while others arc inarticulate; some arc 
given to continual chirping and twittering, 
some are prone to silence; some are musical, 


and some unmusical; but all animals without 
488 *^ exception exercise their power of sing- 
ing or chattering chiefly in connexion with the 
intercourse of the .sexes. 

Again, some creatures live in the fields, as 
the cushat; some on the mountains, as the 
hoopoe; some frequent the abodes of men, as 
the pigeon. 

Some, again, are peculiarly salacious, as the 
partridge, the barn-door cock and their con- 
geners; others are inclined to chastity, as the 
[5] whole tribe of crows, for birds of this kind 
indulge but rarely in sexual intercourse. 

Of marine animals, again, some live in the 
open seas, some near the shore, some on rocks. 

Furthermore, some arc combative under of- 
fence; others arc provident for defence. Of the 
former kind are such as act as aggressors upon 
others or retaliate when subjected to ill usage, 
[/o] and of the latter kind arc such as merely 
have some haeans of guarding themselves 
against attack. 

Animals also differ from one another in re- 
gard to character in the following respects. 
Some arc good-tempered, sluggish, and little 
prone to ferocity, as the ox; others are quick- 
tempered, ferocious and unreachable, as the 
[75] wild boar; some are intelligent and timid, 
as the stag and the hare; others are mean and 
treacherous, as the snake; others are noble and 
courageous and high-bred, as the lion; others 
arc thorough-bred and wild and treacherous, 
as the wolf: for, by the way, an animal is high- 
bred if it come from a noble stock, and an ani- 
mal is thorough-bred if it does not deflect from 
its racial charactei istics. 

[ 20 ] Further, some arc crafty and mischievous, 
as the fox; some are spirited and affectionate 
and fawning, as the dog; others are easy-tem- 
pered and easily domesticated, as the elephant; 
others are cautious and watchful, as the goose; 
others are jealous and self-conceited, as the pea- 
cock. But of all animals man alone is capable 
of deliberation. 

[25] Many animals have memory, and arc ca- 
pable of instruction; but no other creature ex- 
cept man can recall the past at will. 

With regard to the several genera of ani- 
mals, particulars as to their habits of life and 
modes of existence will be discussed more fully 
by and by. 

2 

Common to all animals are the organs 
whereby they take food and the organs where- 
[50] into they take it; and these are cither 
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identical with one another, or are diverse in 
the ways above specified: to wit, either identi- 
cal in form, or varying in respect of excess or 
defect, or resembling one another analogically, 
or differing in position. 

Furthermore, the great majority of animals 
have other organs besides these in common, 
whereby they discharge the residuum of their 
food: I say, the great majority, for this state- 
489* ment docs not apply to all. And, by the 
way, the organ whereby food is taken in is 
called the mouth, and the organ whereinto it is 
taken, the belly; the remainder of the alimen- 
tary system has a great variety of names. 

Now the residuum of food is twolold in 
kind, wet and dry, and such creatures as have 
organs receptive of wet residuum arc invariably 
found with organs receptive ot dry residuum; 
but such as have organs receptive of dry residu- 
um need not possess organs receptive of wet 
[5] residuum. In other words, an animal has a 
bowel or intestine if it have a bladder; but an 
animal may have a bowel and be without a 
bladder. And, by the way, I may here remark 
that the organ receptive of wet residuum is 
termed ‘bladder’, and the organ receptive of 
dry residuum ‘intestine or bowel’. 

3 

Of animals otherwise, a great many ha\c, 
besides the organs above-mentioned, an organ 
for excretion of the sperm: and of animals ca- 
[/o] pable of generation one secretes into an- 
other, and the other into itself. The latter js 
termed ‘female’, and the former ‘male’; but 
some animals have neither male nor female. 
Consequently, the organs connected with this 
function differ in form, for some animals ha\e 
a womb and others an organ analogous there- 
to. 

[75] The above-mentioned organs, then, are 
the most indispensable parts ot animals; and 
with some of them all animals without excep- 
tion, and with others animals for the most 
part, must needs be provided. 

One sense, and one alone, is common to all 
animals — the sense of touch. Consequently, 
there is no special name for the organ in which 
it has its seat; for in some groups of animals 
the organ is identical, in others it is only analo- 
gous. 

4 

[20] Every animal is supplied with moisture, 
and, if the animal be deprived of the same by 
natural causes or artificial means, death en- 


sues: further, every animal has another part in 
which the moisture is contained. These parts 
are blood and vein, and in other animals there 
is something to correspond; but in these latter 
the parts are imperfect, being merely fibre and 
scrum or lymph. 

Touch has its scat in a part uniform and 
homogeneous, as in the flesh or something of 
the kind, and generally, with animals supplied 
[25] with blood, in the parts charged with 
blood. In other animals it h.is its scat in parts 
analogous to the parts charged with blood; but 
in all cases it is seated in parts that in their tex- 
ture arc homogeneous. 

The active faculties, on the contrary, are 
seated in the parts that are heterogeneous: as, 
lor instance, the business of preparing the food 
is seated in the mouth, and the office of loco- 
motion in the feet, the wings, or in organs to 
correspond. 

[^o] Again, some animals arc supplied with 
blood, as man, the horse, and all such animals 
as arc, when full-grown, either destitute of 
feet, or two-footed, or four footed; other ani- 
mals are bloodless, such as the bee and the 
wasp, and, of marine animals, the cuttle-fish, 
the crawfish, and all such animals as have 
more than four feet. 

5 

Again, some animals arc viviparous, others 
oviparous, others vermi parous or ‘grub-bear- 
ing’. Some arc viviparous, such as man, the 
489*^ horse, the seal, and all other animals 
that are hair-coated, and, of marine animals, 
the cetaceans, as the dolphin, and the so-called 
Sclachia. (Of these latter animals, some have 
a tubular air-passage and no gills, as the dol- 
phin and the whale: the dolphin with the air- 
passage going through its back, the whale with 
[5] the air-passage in its forehead; others have 
uncovered gills, as the Sclachia, the sharks and 
rays.) 

What wc term an egg is a certain completed 
result of conception out of which the animal 
that is to be develops, and in such a way that 
in respect to its primitive germ it comes from 
part only of the egg, while the rest serves for 
food as the germ develops. A ‘grub’ on the oth- 
er hand is a thing out of which in its entirety 
the animal in its entirety develops, by diflcr- 
[/o] entiation and growth of the embryo. 

Of viviparous animals, some hatch eggs in 
their own interior, as creatures of the shark 
kind; others engender in their interior a live 
foetus, as man and the horse. When the result 
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of conception is perfected, with some animals 
a living creature is brought forth, with others 
an egg is brought to light, with others a grub. 
Of the eggs, some have egg-shells and are of 
two different colours within, such as birds’ 
[75] eggs; others are soft-skinned and of uni- 
form colour, as the eggs of animals of the 
shark kind. Of the grubs, some arc from the 
first capable of movement, others are motion- 
less. However, with regard to these phenome- 
na we shall speak precisely hereafter when wc 
come to treat of (ieneration. 

Furthermore, some animals have feet and 
some are destitute thereof. Of such as have 
[20] feet, some animals have two, as is the 
case with men and birds, and with men and 
birds only; some have four, as the lizard and 
the dog; some have more, as the centijx^de and 
the bee; but allsoc‘\er that have feet have an 
even number of them. 

Of swimming creatures that are destitute of 
feet, some have winglets or fins, as fishes: and 
of these some have four fins, two above on the 
[25] back, two below on the belly, as the gilt- 
head and the LaS'.c, M»mc have two only, — to 
wit, such as are exceedingly long and smooth, 
as the eel and the conger; some have none at 
all, as the muraena, but use the sea just as 
snakes use dry ground — and by the way, 
snakes swim in water in just the same way. Of 
[5V; I the shark-kind some have no fins, such as 
those that arc flat and long-tailed, as the ray 
and the sting-ray, but these fishes swim actu- 
ally by the undulatory motion of their flat 
bodies; the fishing frog, however, has fins, 
and so likewise have all such fishes as have 
not their flat surfaces thinned off to a sharp 
edge. 

Of those swimming creatures that appear to 
have feet, as is the case with the molluscs, these 
creatures swim by the aid of their feet and 
their fins as well, and they swim most rapidly 
backwards in the direction of the trunk, as is 
the case with the cuttle-fish or sepia and the 
calamary; and, by the way, neither of these lat- 
490 * ter can walk as the poulpe or octopus 
can. 

The hard-skinned or crustaceous animals, 
like the crawfish, swim by the instrumentality 
of their tail-parts; and they swim most rapidly 
tail foremost, by the aid of the fins developed 
upon that member. The newt swims by means 
ot its feet and tail; and its tail resembles that 
[5] of the shcatfish, to compare little with 
great. 

Of animals that can fly some are furnished 


with feathered wings, as the eagle and the 
hawk; some are furnished with membranous 
wings, as the bee and the cockchafer; others 
arc furnished with leathern wings, as the fly- 
ing fox and the bat. All flying creatures pos- 
sessed of blood have feathered wings or leath- 
ern wings; the bloodless creatures have mem- 
branous wings, as insects. The creatures that 
[/o] have feathered wings or leathern wings 
have either two feet or no feet at all: for there 
arc said to be certain flying serpents in Ethio- 
pia that are destitute of feet. 

Creatures that have feathered wings arc 
classed as a genus under the name of ‘bird’; 
the other two genera, the leathern-winged and 
membrane-winged, arc as yet without a gen- 
eric title. 

Of creatures that can fly and are bloodless 
some are coleopterous or sheath- winged, for 
they have their wings in a sheath or shard, like 
[75] the cockchafer and the dunglx:etle; oth- 
ers are sheathiess, and of these latter some are 
dipterous and some tetrapterous: tetrapterous, 
such as a/'" comparatively large or have their 
stings in the •'■Jh dipterous, such as are com- 
paratively small or have their stings in front. 
The colcoptera arc, without exception, devoid 
[20] of stings; the diptcra have the sting in 
iront, as the fly, the horsefly, the gadfly, and 
the gnat. 

Bloodless animals as a general rule arc in- 
ferior in point of size to blooded animals; 
though, by the way, there arc found in the sea 
some few bloodless creatures of abnormal size, 
as in the case of certain molluscs. And of these 
bloodless geneia. those are the largest that 
[25] dwell in mtUlcr climates, and those that 
inhabit the sea are larger than those living on 
dry land or in fresh water. 

All creatures that are capable of motion 
move with four or more points of motion; the 
blooded animals with four only: as, for in- 
stance, man with two hands and two feet, 
birds with two v/ings and two feet, quadru- 
peds and fishes severally with four feet and 
[jo] four fins. Creatures that have two wing- 
lets or fins, or that have none at all like ser- 
pents, move all the same with not less than 
'ur points of motion; for there are four bends 
in their bodies as they move, or two I'lends to- 
gether with their fins. Bloodless and many- 
footed animals, whether furnished with wings 
or feet, move with more than four jx)ints of 
motion; as, for instance, the day fly moves with 
490 *^ four feet and four wings: and, I may ob- 
serve in passing, this creature is exceptional 
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not only in regard to the duration of its exist- 
ence, whence it receives its name, but also be- 
cause though a quadruped it has wings also. 

All animals move alike, four-footed and 
many-footed; in other words, they all move 
[5] cross-corner- wise. And animals in general 
have two feet in advance; the crab alone has 
four. 

6 

Very extensive genera of animals, into 
which other subdivisions fall, arc the follow- 
ing: one, of birds; one, of fishes; and an- 
other, of cetaceans. Now all these creatures arc 
blooded. 

There is another genus of the hard-shell 
kind, which is called oyster; another of the 
[/o] soft-shell kind, not as yet designated by a 
single term, such as the spiny crawfish and the 
various kinds of crabs and lobsters; and an- 
other of molluscs, as die two kinds of calamary 
and the cuttle-fish; that of insects is different. 
All these latter creatures are bloodless, and 
such of them as have feet have a goodly num- 
[75] her of them; and of the insects some have 
wings as well as feet. 

Of the other animals the genera are not ex- 
tensive. For in them one species does not com- 
prehend many species; but in one case, as man, 
the species \s simple, admitting of no differ- 
entiation, while other cases admit of differen- 
tiation, but the forms lack particular designa- 
tions. 

So, for instance, creatures that arc quadru- 
[20] pedal and unprovided with wings are 
blooded without exception, but some of them 
arc viviparous, and some oviparous. Such as 
are viviparous are hair-coated, and such as are 
oviparous are covered with a kind of tessellat- 
ed hard substance; and the tessellated bits of 
this substance arc, as it were, similar in regard 
to position to a scale. 

An animal that is blooded and capable of 
movement on dry land, but is naturally un- 
provided with feet, belongs to the serpent ge- 
nus; and animals of this genus arc coaled with 
the tessellated horny substance. Serpents in 
general are oviparous; the adder, aii excep- 
[25] tional case, is viviparous: for not all vivip- 
arous animals are hair-coated, and some fish- 
es also are viviparous. 

All animals, however, that arc hair-coated 
are viviparous. For, by the way, one must re- 
gard as a kind of hair such prickly hairs as 
hedgehogs and porcupines carry; for these 
[joj spines perform the office of hair, and not 


of feet as is the case with similar parts of sea- 
urchins. 

In the genus that combines all viviparous 
quadru{x:ds are many species, but under no 
common appellation. I'hey are only named as 
it were one by one, as we say man, lion, stag, 
horse, dog, and so on; though, by the way, 
there is a sort of genus that embraces all crea- 
tures that have bushy manes and bushy tails, 
49 H such as the horse, the ass, the mule, the 
jennet, and the animals that are called Hemio- 
ni in Syria, — from their externally resembling 
mules, though they arc not strictly of the same 
species. And that they are not so is proved by 
the fact that they mate with and breed from 
one another. 

[5] For all these reasons, we must take ani- 
mals species by species, and discuss their jie- 
culiarities severally. 

These preceding statements, then, have been 
put forward thus in a general way, as a kind 
of toretastc of the number of subjects and of 
the properties that we have to consider in or- 
der that wc may first get a clear notion of dis- 
tinctive character and common properties. By 
and by vve shall discuss these matters with 
greater minuteness. 

[/o] After this we shall pass on to the discus- 
sion of causes. For to do this when the investi- 
gation of the details is complete is the proper 
and natural method, and that whereby the 
subjects and the premisses of our argument 
will afterwards be rendered plain. 

In the first place we must look to the constit- 
[75] uent parts of animals. F'or it is in a way 
relative to these parts, first and foremost, that 
animals in their entirety differ from one an- 
other: cither in the lact that some have this or 
that, while they have not that or this; or by 
peculiarities of position or of arrangement; or 
by the differences that have been previously 
mentioned, depending upon diversity of form, 
or excess or defect in this or that particular, on 
analogy, or on contrasts of the accidental qual- 
ities. 

To begin with, wc must take into considcra- 
[20] tion the parts of Man. For, just as each 
nation is wont to reckon by that monetary 
standard with which it is most familiar, so 
must we do in other matters. And, of course, 
man is the animal with which wc are all of us 
the most familiar. 

Now the parts are obvious enough to physi- 
cal perception. However, with the view of 
observing due order and sequence and of com- 
bining rational notions with physical pcrcep* 
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[25] tion, wc shall proceed to enumerate the 
parts: firstly, the organic, and afterwards the 
simple or non-composite. 

7 

The chief parts into which the body as a 
whole is subdivided, arc the head, the neck, 
the trunk (extending from the neck to the 
privy parts), which is called the thorax, two 
arms and two legs. 

[jo] Of the parts of which the head is com- 
posed the hair-covered portion is called the 
‘skuir. The front portion of it is termed ‘breg- 
ma’ or ‘sinciput’, developed after birth — for it 
is the last of all the bones in the body to ac- 
quire solidity, — the hinder part is termed the 
‘occiput’, and the part intervening between the 
sinciput and the occiput is the ‘crown*. The 
brain lies underneath the sinciput; the occiput 

491b 

is hollow\ The skull consists entirely of 
thin bone, roundeil in sha|x.*, and contained 
within a wrapper of fleshlcss skin. 

I’he skull has sutures: one, of circular form, 
in the case of women; in the case of men, as a 
general rule, three meeting at a point. !n- 
[5] stances have been known o( a man’s skull 
devoid of suture altogether. In the skull the 
middle line, where the hair parts, is called the 
crown or vertex. In some cases the parting is 
double; that is to say, some men arc double- 
crowned, not in regard to the bony skull, but 
in consequence of the double fall or set of the 
hair. 

8 

The part that lies under the skull is called 
[70] the ‘face': but in the case of man only, 
for the term is not applied to a fish or to an ox. 
In the face the part below the sinciput an<l Ix:- 
tween the eyes is termed the iorchead. When 
men have large foreheads, they arc slow to 
move; when they have small ones, they are 
fickle; when they have broad ones, they are 
apt to be distraught; when they have foreheads 
rounded or bulging out, they are quick-tem- 
pered. 

9 

Underneath the forehead are two eyebrows. 
[75] Straight eyebrows are a sign of softness of 
disposition; such as curve in towards the nose, 
of harshness; such as curve out towards the tem- 
ples, of humour and dissimulation; such as arc 
drawn in towards ont another, of jealousy. 

Under the eyebrows come the eyes. These 
arc naturally two in number. Each of them 


has an upper and a lower eyelid, and the hairs 
on the edges of these are termed ‘eyelashes*. 
[20] The central part of the eye includes the 
moist part whereby vision is effected, termed 
the ‘pupil’, and the part surrounding it called 
the ‘black’; the part outside this is the ‘white*. 
A part common to the upper and lower eyelid 
is a pair of nicks or corners, one in the direc- 
tion of the nose, and the other in the direction 
of the temples. When these arc long they are a 
[25J sign of had disposition; if the side toward 
the nostril be fleshy and comb-like, they are a 
sign of dis'honcsty. 

All animals, as a general rule, are provided 
with eyes, excepting the ostracoderms and 
other imperfect creatures; at all events, all vi- 
vip.irous animals have eyes, with the exception 
of the mole. And yet one might assert that, 
though the mole has not eyes in the full sense, 
yet It has eyes in a kind of a way. For in point 
of absolute fact it cannot see, and has no eyes 
[3^0] visible externally; but when the outer skin 
IS removed, it is found to have the place where 
eyes arc usually situated, and the black parts 
of the eyes rightly situated, and all the place 
that is usually devoted on the outside to 
eyes: showing that the parts are stunted in 
development, and the skin allowed to grow 
over. 

10 

492 ® Of the eye the white is pretty much the 
same in all creatures; but what is called the 
black dilfers in various animals. Some have the 
rim black, some distinctly blue, some greyish- 
blue, some greenish; and this last colour is the 
sign of an exctbeni disposition, and is par- 
ticularly well adapted for sharpness of vision. 
[5] Man is t^'ie only, or nearly the only, crea- 
ture, that has eyes of diverse colours. Animals, 
as a rule, have eyes of one colour only. Some 
horses have blue eyes. 

Of eyes, some are large, some small, some 
medium-sized; of these, the medium-sized are 
the best. Moreover, eyes sometimes protrude, 
sometimes recede, sometimes are neither pro- 
truding nor receding. Of these, the receding eye 
is in all animals the most acute; but the last 
[70] kind arc the sign of the best disposition. 
Again, eyes arc sometimes inclined to wink 
under observation, sometimes to remain open 
and staring, and sometimes are disposed nei- 
ther to wink nor stare. The last kind arc the 
sign of the lx:st nature, and of the others, the 
latter kind indicates impudence, and the for- 
mer indecision. 
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II 

Furthermore, there is a portion of the head, 
whereby an animal hears, a part incapable of 
breathing, the ‘ear’. I say ‘incapable of breath- 
ing’, for Alcmaeon is mistaken when he says 
that goats inspire through their ears. Of the 
[75] ear one part is unnamed, the other part 
is called the ‘lobe’; and it is entirely composed 
of gristle and flesh. I'hc ear is constructed in- 
ternally like the trumpet-shell, and the inner- 
most bone is like the ear itself, and into it at 
the end the sound makes its way, as into the 
bottom of a jar. This receptacle does not com- 
municate by any passage with the brain, but 
[20] docs so with the palate, and a vein ex- 
tends from the brain towards it. The eyes also 
are connected with the brain, and each of them 
lies at the end of a little vein. Of animals pos- 
sessed of cars man is the only one that cannot 
move this organ. Of creatures possessed of 
hearing, some have ears, whilst others have 
[25] none, but merely have the passages for 
cars visible, as, for example, feathered animals 
or animals coated with horny tesscllatcs. 

Viviparous animals, with the exception of 
the seal, the dolphin, and those others which 
after a similar fashion to these are cciaceans, 
arc all provided with cars; for, by the way, the 
shark-kind arc also viviparous. Now’, the seal 
has the passages visible wdiereby it hears; but 
[ ^o] the dolphin can hear, but has no cars, nor 
yet any passages visible. Rut man alone is un- 
able to move his ears, and all other animals can 
move them. And the ears he, with man, in the 
same horizontal plane with the e^cs, and not 
in a plane above them as is the case with some 
quadrupeds. Of cars, some are fine, some are 
coarse, and some arc of medium texture; the 
last kind are best for hearing, but they serve 
in no way to indicate character. Some ears are 
large, some small, some medium-sized; again, 
some stand out far, some lie in close and tight, 
492 ** and some take up a medium position; of 
these such as are of medium size and of me- 
dium position arc indications of the best dis- 
position, while the large and outstanding ones 
indicate a tendency to irrelevant talk or chat- 
tering. The part intercepted between the eye, 
the ear, and the crown is termed the ‘temple’. 
[5] Again, there is a part of the countenance 
that serves as a passage for the breath, the 
‘nose’. For a man inhales and exhales by this 
organ, and sneezing is effected by its means: 
which last is an outward rush of collected 
breath, and is the only mode of breath used as 


an omen and regarded as supernatural. Both 
inhalation and exhalation go right on from the 
nose towards the chest; and with the nostrils 
[/o] alone and separately it is impossible to 
inhale or exhale, owing to the fact that the 
inspiration and respiration rake place from the 
chest along the windpipe, and not by any por- 
tion connected with the head; and indeed it is 
possible for a creature to live without using this 
process of nasal respiration. 

Again, smelling takes place by means of the 
nose, — smelling, or the sensible discrimination 
of odour. And the nostril admits of easy mo- 
tion, and is not, like the car, intrinsically im- 
[75] movable. A part of it, composed of gristle, 
constitutes, a septum or partition, and part is 
an open passage; for the nostril consists of tw^o 
separate channels. The nostril (or nose) of the 
elephant is long and strong, and the animal 
uses it like a hand; for by means of this organ 
it drawls objects towards it, and takes hold of 
[20] them, and introduces its food into its 
mouth, whether liquid or dry food, and it is 
the only living creature that docs so. 

Furthermore, there are two jaws; the front 
part of them constitutes the chin, and the 
hinder part the cheek. All animals move the 
lower jaw, w'ith the exception of the river- 
crocodilc; this creature moves the upper jaw 
only. 

[25] Next after the nose come iwm lips, com- 
posed of flesh, and facile of motion. The 
mouth lies inside the jaws and lips. Parts of 
the mouth arc the roof or palate and the phar- 
ynx. 

The part that is sensible of taste is the 
tongue. The sensation has its seat at the tip of 
the tongue; if the object to be tasted be placed 
on the flat surface of the organ, the taste is less 
sensibly exfwicnccd. The tongue is sensitive 
in all other ways wherein flesh in general is so: 
[jo] that is, it can appreciate hardness, or 
warmth and cold, in any part of it, just as it 
can appreciate taste. The tongue is sometimes 
broad, sometimes narrow, and sometimes of 
medium width; the last kind is the best and 
the clearest in its discrimination of taste. More- 
over, the tongue is sometimes loosely hung, 
and sometimes fastened: as in the case of those 
who mumble and who lisp. 

The tongue consists of flesh, soft and spongy, 
and the so-called ‘epiglottis’ is a part of this 
organ. 

That part of the mouth that splits into two 
493 “ bits is called the ‘tonsils’; that part that 
spins into many bits, the ‘gums’. Both the ton- 
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sils and the gums are composed of flesh. In the 
gums are teeth, composed of" bone. 

Inside the mouth is another part, shaped like 
a bunch of grapes, a pillar streaked with veins. 
If this pillar gets relaxed and inflamed it is 
called ‘uvula’ or ‘bunch of grapes’, and it then 
has a tendency to bring about sufTocation. 

12 

[5] The neck is the part between the face and 
the trunk. Of this the front part is the larynx 
[and the back part the gullet]. The front part, 
composed of gristle, through which respira- 
tion and speech is effected, is termed the ‘wind- 
pipe’; the part that is fleshy is the oesophagus, 
inside just in front of the chine. The part to 
the back of the neck is the ep)omis, or ‘shoul- 
der-point*. 

[/o] These then are the parts to be met with 
before you come to the thorax. 

To the trunk there is a front part and a back 
part. Next after the neck in the front part is 
the chest, with a pair of breasts. To each of the 
breasts is attic! r ^1 1 teat or nipple, through 
which in the case of females the milk perco- 
lates; and the breast is of a spongy texture. 
Milk, by the way, is found at times in the 
[75] male; but with the male the flesh of the 
breast is tough, with the female it is soft and 
porous. 

Next after the thorax and in front comes the 
‘belly’, and its root the ‘navel’. Underneath this 
root the bilateral part is the ‘flank’: the undi- 
vided part below the navel, the ‘abdomen’, the 
extremity of which is the region of the ‘pubes’; 
[20] ami above the navel the ‘hypochondrium’; 
the cavity common to the hypochondrium and 
the flank is the gut-cavity. 

Serving as a brace girdle to the hinder parts 
is the pelvis, and hence it gets its name 
( 6 <T<t)vs)y for it is symmetrical (iao<t)vks) in ap- 
pearance; of the fundament the part for rest- 
ing on is termed the ‘rump’, and the part 
whereon the thigh pivots is termed the ‘sock- 
et’ (or acetabulum). 

The ‘womb’ is a part peculiar to the female; 
[25] and the ‘penis’ is peculiar to the male. 
This latter organ is external and situated at the 
extremity of the trunk; it is composed of two 
separate parts: of which the extreme part is 
fleshy, docs not alter in size, and is called the 
glans; and round about it is a skin devoid of 
any specific title, which integument if it be cut 
asunder never grows together again, any more 


than docs the jaw or the eyelid. And the con- 
nexion between the latter and the glans is 
[^o] called the frenum. The remaining part of 
the penis is composed of gristle; it is easily 
susceptible of enlargement; and it protrudes 
and rccc<les in the reverse directions to what is 
observable in the identical organ in cats. Un- 
derneath the penis are two ‘testicles’, and the 
integument of these is a skin that is termed 
the ‘scrotum’. 

Testicles are not identical with flesh, and are 
not altogether diverse from it. But by and by 
493*^ wc shall treat in an exhaustive way re- 
garding all such parts. 

14 

The privy part of the female is in character 
opposite to that of the male. In other words, 
the part under the pubes is hollow or receding, 
and not, like the male organ, protruding. Fur- 
ther, there is an ‘urethra’ outside the womb; 
[5] (which organ serves as a passage for the 
sperm of the male, and as an outlet for liquid 
excretion to both sexes). 

The part common to the neck and chest is 
the ‘throat’; the ‘armpit’ is common to side, 
arm, and shoulder; and the ‘groin’ is common 
to thigh and abdomen. The part inside the 
thigh and buttocks is the ‘perineum’, and the 
[/o] part outside the thigh and buttocks is the 
‘hypoglutis’. 

The front parts of the trunk have now been 
enumerated. 

The part behind the chest is termed the 
‘back’. 

15 

Parts of the back are a pair of ‘shoulder- 
blades’, the ‘back-bone’, and, underneath on a 
level with the belly in the trunk, the ‘loins’. 
Common to the upper and lower pait of the 
trunk are the ‘ribs’, eight on either side, for as 
[75] to the so-called seven-ribbed Ligyans we 
have not received any trustworthy evidence. 

Man, then, has an upper and a lower part, a 
front and a back part, a right and a left side. 
Now the right and the left side are pretty well 
alike in their parts and identical throughout, 
[20] except that the left side is the weaker of 
the two; but the back parts do not resemble 
the front ones, neither do the lower ones the 
upper: only that these upper and lower parts 
may be said to resemble one another thus far, 
that, if the face be plump or meagre, the al> 
domcn is plump or meagre to correspond; and 
that the legs correspond to the arms, and where 
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the upper arm is short the thigh is usually 
[25] short also, and where the feet are small 
the hands are small correspondingly. 

Of the limbs, one set, forming a pair, is 
‘arms*. To the arm belong the ‘shoulder*, ‘up- 
per-arm*, ‘elbow’, ‘fore-arm’, and ‘hand’. To 
the hand belong the ‘palm’, and the five ‘fin- 
gers’. The part of the finger that bends is 
termed ‘knuckle*, the part that is inflexible is 
termed the ‘phalanx*. The big finger or thumb 
is single-jointed, the other fingers are double- 
[^o] Jointed. The bending both of the arm and 
of the finger takes place from without inwards 
in all cases; and the arm bends at the elbow. 
The inner part of the hand is termed the 
‘palm*, and is fleshy and divided by joints or 
lines: in the case of long-lived people by one 
494“ or two extending right across, in the 
case of the short-lived by two, not so extend- 
ing. The joint between hand and arm is 
termed the ‘wrist*. The outside or back of the 
hand is sinewy, and has no specific designation. 

There is another duplicate limb, the ‘leg*. 
Of this limb the double-knobbed part is termed 
the ‘thigh-bone*, the sliding part of the ‘knee- 
[5] double-boned part the ‘leg*; the 

front part of this latter is termed the ‘shin’, and 
the part behind it the ‘calf, wherein the flesh 
is sinewy and venous, in some cases drawn 
upwards towards the hollow behind the knee, 
as in the case of people with large hips, and ih 
other cases drawn downwards. The lower ex- 
tremity of the shin is the ‘ankle’, duplicate in 
[/o] cither leg. The part of the limb that c6n- 
tains a multiplicity of bones is the ‘foot’. The 
hinder part of the foot is the ‘heel’; at the front 
of it the divided part consists of ‘toes’, five in 
number; the fleshy part underneath is the ‘ball’; 
the upper part or back of the foot is sinewy 
and has no particular appellation; of the toe, 
one portion is the ‘nail’ and another the ‘joint’, 
[75] and the nail is in all cases at the extrem- 
ity; and toes are without exception single- 
jointed. Men that have the inside or sole of the 
foot clumsy and not arched, that is, that walk 
resting on the entire under-surface of their 
feet, are prone to roguery. The joint common 
to thigh and shin is the ‘knee’. 

These, then, are the parts common to the 
male and the female sex. The relative position 
of the parts as to up and down, or to front and 
[20] back, or to right and left, all this as re- 
gards externals might safely be left to mere 
ordinary perception. But for all that, we must 
treat of them for the same reason as the one 
previously brought forward; that is to say, wc 


must refer to them in order that a due and reg- 
ular sequence may be observed in our exposi- 
tion, and in order that by the enumeration of 
these obvious facts due attention may be sub- 
[25] sequently given to those parts in men and 
other animals that are diverse in any way from 
one another. 

In man, above all other animals, the terms 
‘upper’ and ‘lower’ are used in harmony with 
their natural positions; for in him, upper and 
lower have the same meaning as when they are 
applied to the universe as a whole. In like 
manner the terms, ‘in front’, ‘behind’, ‘right’ 
[50] and ‘left’, are used in accordance with 
their natural sense. But in regard to other ani- 
mals, in some cases these distinctions do not 
exist, and in others they do so, but in a vague 
way. For instance, the head with all animals is 
up and above in respect to their bodies; but 
man alone, as has been said, has, in maturity, 
494 ** this part uppermost in respect to the ma- 
terial universe. 

Next after the head comes the neck, and 
then the chest and the back: the one in Iront 
and the other behinrl. Next after these come 
the belly, the loins, the sexual parts, and the 
haunches; then the thigh and shin; and, lastly, 
the feet. 

The legs bend frontwards, in the direction 
of actual progression, and frontwards also lies 
that part of the foot which is the most effective 
[5] of motion, and the flexure of that part; 
but the heel lies at the back, and the ankle- 
bones lie laterally, earwisc. The arms are situ- 
ated to right and left, and bend inwards: so 
[/o] that the convexities formed by bent arms 
and legs arc practically face to face with one 
anotlier in the case of man. 

As for the senses and for the organs of sen- 
sation, the eyes, the nostrils, and the tongue, 
all alike are situated frontwards; the sense of 
hearing, and the organ of hearing, the car, is 
situated sideways, on the same horizontal 
[75] plane with the eyes. The eyes in man are, 
in proportion to his size, nearer to one another 
than in any other animal. 

Of the senses man has the sense of touch 
more refined than any animal, and so also, but 
in less degree, the sense of taste; in the devel- 
opment of the other senses he is surpassed by a 
great number of animals. 

16 

The parts, then, that are externally visible 
[20] arc arranged in the way above stated, and 
as a rule have their special designations, and 
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from use and wont arc known familiarly to 
all; but this is not the case with the inner parts. 
For the fact is that the inner parts of man are 
to a very great extent unknown, and the conse- 
quence is that we must have recourse to an 
examination of the inner parts of other ani- 
mals whose nature in any way resembles that 
of man. 

[25] In the first place then, the brain lies in 
the front part of the head. And this holds alike 
with all animals possessed of a brain; and all 
blooded animals are possessed thereof, and, by 
the way, molluscs as well. But, taking size for 
size of animal, the largest brain, and the moist- 
cst, is that of man. Two membranes enclose it: 
the stronger one near the bone of the skull; 
[^0] the inner one, round the brain itself, is 
finer. The brain in all cases is bilateral. Be- 
hind this, right at the back, comes what is 
termed the ‘cerebellum’, differing in form 
from the brain as wc may both feel and see. 

The back of the head is with all animals 
495 ® empty and hollow, whatever be its size in 
the different anh For some creatures have 
big heads while the face below is small in pro- 
portion, as is the case with round-faced ani- 
mals; some have little heads and long jaws, as 
is the case, without exception, among animals 
of the mane-and-tail species. 

[5] The brain in all animals is bloodless, de- 
void of veins, and naturally cold to the touch; 
in the great majority of animals it has a small 
hollow in its centre. The brain-caul around it 
is reticulated with veins; and this brain-caul is 
that skin-like membrane which closely sur- 
rounds the brain. Above the brain is the thin- 
nest and weakest bone of the head, which is 
[/o] termed ‘bregma’ or ‘sinciput’. 

From the eye there go three ducts to the 
brain: the largest and the medium-sized to the 
cerebellum, the least to the brain itself; and the 
least is the one situated nearest to the nostril. 
The two largest ones, then, run side by side 
[75] and do not meet; the medium-sized 
ones meet — and this is particularly visible in 
fishes, — for they lie nearer than the large ones 
to the brain; the smallest pair are the most 
widely separate from one another, and do not 
meet. 

Inside the neck is what is termed the 
‘oesophagus* (whose other name is derived 
[20] from its length and narrowness), and the 
windpipe. The windpipe is situated in front 
of the oesophagus in all animals that have a 
windpipe, and all animals have one that are 
furnished with lungs. The windpipe is made 


up of gristle, is sparingly supplied with blood, 
and is streaked all round with numerous mi- 
[25] nute veins; it is situated, in its upper part, 
near the mouth, below the aperture formed by 
the nostrils into the mouth — an aperture 
through which, when men, in drinking, in- 
hale any of the liquid, this liquid finds its way 
out through the nostrils. In betwixt the two 
openings comes the so-called epiglottis, an or- 
gan capable of being drawn over and covering 
the orifice of the windpipe communicating 
[jo] with the mouth; the end of the tongue is 
attached to the epiglottis. In the other direction 
the windpipe extends to the interval between 
the lungs, and hereupon bifurcates into each 
of the two divisions of the lung; for the lung 
in all animals possessed of the organ has a 
tendency to be double. In viviparous animals, 
495 ^ however, the duplication is not so plainly 
discernible as in other species, and the dupli- 
cation is least discernible in man. And in man 
the organ is not split into many parts, as is the 
case with some vivipara, neither is it smooth, 
but its surface is uneven. 

In the case of the ovip.ara, such as birds and 
oviparous quadrupeds, the two parts of the or- 
gan are separated to a distance from one an- 
other, so that the creatures appear to be fur- 
[5] nished with a pair of lungs; and from the 
windpipe, itself single, there branch off two 
separate parts extending to each of the two di- 
visions of the lung. It is attached also to the 
great vein and to what is designated the ‘aorta’. 
When the windpipe is charged with air, the 
air passes on to the hollow parts of the lung. 
These parts have divisions, composed of gris- 
[/o] tic, which meet at an acute angle; from 
the divisions run passages through the entire 
lung, giving off smaller and smaller ramifica- 
tions. The heart also is attached to the wind- 
pipe, by connexions of fat, gristle, and sinew; 
and at the point of juncture there is a hollow. 
When the windpipe is charged with air, the 
entrance of the air into the heart, though im- 
[75] perceptible in some animals, is |ierceptiblc 
enough in the larger ones. Such are the prop- 
erties of the windpipe, and it takes in and 
throws out air only, and takes in nothing else 
cither dry or liquid, or else it causes you pain 
until you shall have coughed up whatever may 
have gone down. 

The oesophagus communicates at the top 
with the mouth, close to the windpipe, and is 
[20] attached to the backbone and the wind- 
pipe by membranous ligaments, and at last 
finds its way through the midriff into the belly. 
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It is composed of flesh-like substance, and is 
clastic both lengthways and breadthways. 

The stomach of man resembles that of a 
dog; for it is not much bigger than the bowel, 
[25] but is somewhat like a bowel of more 
than usual width; then comes the bowel, sin- 
gle, convoluted, mo<lcratcly wide. The lower 
part of the gut is like that of a pig; for it is 
broad, and the part from it to the buttocks is 
thick and short. The caul, or great omentum, 
is attached to the middle of the stomach, and 
[^o] consists of a fatty membrane, as is the 
case with all other animals whose stomachs 
arc single and which have teeth in both jaws. 

The mesentery is over the bowels; this also 
is membranous and broad, and turns to fat. It 
is attached to the great vein and the aorta, and 
there run through it a number of veins closely 
496* packed together, extending towards the 
region of the bow’cls, beginning above and end- 
ing below. 

So much for the prop:)erties of the oesopha- 
gus, the windpipe, and the stomach. 

The heart has three cavities, and is situated 
above the lung at the division of the wimlpii'je, 
[5] and is provided with a fatty and thick 
membrane where it fastens on to the great vein 
and the aorta. It lies with its tapering portion 
upon the aorta, and this portion is similarly 
situated in relation to the chest in all animals 
that have a chest. In all animals alike, in thbse 
that have a chest and in those that have none, 
[/o] the apex of the heart points forwards, al- 
though this fact might possibly escape notice 
by a change of position under dissection. The 
rounded end of the heart is at the top. The 
apex is to a great extent fleshy and close in tex- 
ture, and in the cavities of the heart are sin- 
ews. As a rule the heart is situated in the mid- 
dle of the chest in animals that have a chest, 
[75] and in man it is situated a little to the 
left-hand side, leaning a little way from the di- 
vision of the breasts towards the left breast in 
the upper part of the chest. 

The heart is not large, and in its general 
shape it is not elongated; in fact, it is some- 
what round in form: only, be it remembered, 
it is sharp-pointed at the bottom. It has three 
[20] cavities, as has been said: the right-hand 
one the largest of the three, the left-hand one 
the least, and the middle one intermediate in 
size. All these cavities, even the two small ones, 
are connected by passages with the lung, and 


this fact is rendered quite plain in one of the 
[25] cavities. And below, at the point of at- 
tachment, in the largest cavity there is a con- 
nexion with the great vein [near which the 
mesentery lies]; and in the middle one there 
is a connexion with the aorta. 

Canals lead from the heart into the lung, 
and branch off just as the windpipe docs, run- 
ning all over the lung parallel with the pas- 
[^0] sages from the windpipe. The canals from 
the heart are uppermost; and there is no com- 
mon passage, but the passages through their 
having a common wall receive the breath and 
pass it on to the heart; and one of the passages 
conveys it to the right cavity, and the other to 
the left. 

With regard to the great vein and the aorta 
we shall, by and by, treat of them together in a 
discussion devoted to them and to them alone. 
496*^ In all animals that are furnished with a 
lung, and that are both internally and external- 
ly viviparous, the lung is of all organs th<’ most 
richly supplied with blood; for the lung is 
throughout spongy in texture, and along by 
every single pore in it go branches from the 
[5] great vein. Those who imagine it to be 
empty arc altogether mistaken; and they arc 
led into their error by their observation of 
lungs removed from animals under dissection, 
out of which organs the blood had all escaped 
immediately after death. 

Of the other internal organs the heart alone 
contains blood. And the lung has blood not in 
itself but in its veins, but the heart has blood 
in itself; for in each of its three cavities it has 
[70] blood, but the thinnest blood is what it 
has in its central cavity. 

Under the lung comes the thoracic dia- 
phragm or midriff, attached to the ribs, the 
hyjx)chondria and the backbone, wdth a thin 
membrane in the middle of it. It has veins run- 
[75] ning through it; and the diaphragm in 
the case of man is thicker in proportion to the 
size of his frame than in other animals. 

Under the diaphragm on the right-hand side 
lies the ‘liver*, and on the left-hand side the 
‘spleen*, alike in all animals that are provided 
with these organs in an ordinary and not pre- 
ternatural way; for, lx: it observed, in some 
quadrupeds these organs have been found in a 
transposed position. These organs arc connect- 
[20] ed with the stomach by the caul. 

To outward view the spleen of man is nar- 
row and long, resembling the self-same organ 
in the pig. The liver in the great majority of 
animals is not provided with a ‘gall-bladder*; 
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but the latter is present in some. The liver of a 
man is round-shaped, and resembles the same 
organ in the ox. And, by the way, the absence 
above referred to of a gall-bladder is at times 
[25] met with in the practice of augury. For 
instance, in a certain district of the Chalcidic 
settlement in Euboea the sheep arc devoid of 
gall-bladders; and in Naxos nearly all the 
quadrupeds have one so large that foreigners 
when they offer sacrifice with such victims arc 
bewildered with fright, under the impression 
that the phenomenon is not due to natural 
causes, but bodes some mischief to the individ- 
ual offerers of the sacrifice. 

[^o] Again, the liver is attached to the great 
vein, but it has no communication with the 
aorta; for the vein that goes off from the great 
vein goes right through the liver, at a point 
where are the so-called ‘portals’ of the liver. 
The spleen also is connected only with the 
great vein, for a vein extends to the spleen off 
from it. 

After these organs come the ‘kidneys’, and 
these are placed to the backbone, and re- 
semble in character the same organ in kinc. In 
497* all animals that arc provided with this 
organ, the right kidney is situated higher up 
than the other. It has also less fatly substance 
than the left-hand one and is less moist. And 
this })henomenon also is observable in all the 
other animals alike. 

Furthermore, passages or ducts lead into the 
kidneys both from the great vein and from the 
[5] aorta, only not into the cavity. For, by the 
way, there is a cavity in the middle of the kid- 
ney, bigger in some creatures and less in oth- 
ers; but there is none in the case of the seal. 
This latter animal has kidneys resembling m 
shape the identical organ in kinc, but in its 
case the organs are more solid than in any oth- 
er known creature. The ducts that lead into 
the kidneys lose themselves in the substance 
of the kidneys themselves; and the proof that 
[/o] they extend no farther rests on the fact that 


they contain no blood, nor is any clot found 
therein. The kidneys, however, have, as has 
lx:en said, a small cavity. From this cavity in 
the kidney there lead two considerable ducts or 
ureters into the bladder; and others spring from 
the aorta, strong and continuous. And to the 
middle of each of the two kidneys is attached a 
[75] hollow sinewy vein, stretching right 
along the spine through the narrows; by and 
by these veins arc lost in cither loin, and again 
become visible extending to the flank. And 
these off-branchings of the veins terminate in 
the bladder. For the bladder lies at the ex- 
tremity, and is held in position by the ducts 
stretching from the kidneys, along the stalk 
[20] that extends to the urethra; and pretty 
well all round it is fastened by fine sinewy 
membranes, that resemble to some extent the 
thoracic diaphragm. The bladder in man is, 
proportionately to his size, tolerably large. 

To the stalk of the bladder the private part is 
attached, the external orifices coalescing; but 
[25I a little lower down, one of the openings 
communicates with the testicles and the other 
with the bladder. The penis is gristly and sin- 
ewy in its texture. With it are connected the 
testicles in male animals, and the properties of 
these organs we shall discuss in our general 
account of the said organ. 

[^o] All these organs arc similar in the female; 
for there is no difference in regard to the in- 
ternal organs, except in respect to the womb, 
and with reference to the appearance of this 
organ I must refer the reader to diagrams in 
my ‘Anatomy*. The womb, however, is situat- 
ed over the bowel, and the bladder lies over the 
womb. But we must treat b\ and by in our 
pages of the womb ut all female animals 
viewed generally. For the wombs of all female 
animals arc not identical, neither do their 
local dispositions coincule. 

497b These are the organs, internal and ex- 
ternal, of man, and such is their nature and 
such their local disposition. 


BOOK II 


I 

With regard to animals in general, some 
parts or organs arc common to all, as has l>ecn 
[5] said, and some are common only to par- 
ticular genera; the parts, moreover, arc identi- 
cal with or different from one another on the 
lines already repeatedly laid down. For as a 
general rule all animals that are generically 


[/o] distinct have the majority of their parts 
or organs different in form or species; and 
some of them they have only analogically sim- 
ilar and diverse in kind or genus, while they 
have others that arc alike in kind but specifi- 
cally dnerse; and many parts or organs exist 
in some animals, but not in others. 

For instance, viviparous quadrupeds have 
all a head and a neck, and all the parts or or- 
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[75] gans of the head, but they differ each 
from other in the shapes of the parts. The lion 
has its neck composed of one single bone in- 
stead of vertebrae; but, when dissected, the 
animal is found in all internal characters to 
resemble the dog. 

The quadrupedal vivipara instead of arms 
have forelegs. This is true of all quadrupeds, 
but such of them as have toes have, practically 
[ 20 ] speaking, organs analogous to hands; at 
all events, they use these fore-limbs for many 
purposes as hands. And they have the limbs 
on the left-hand side less distinct from those 
on the right than man. 

The fore-limbs then serve more or less the 
purpose of hands in quadruped^, with the ex- 
ception of the elephant. This latter animal has 
its toes somewhat indistinctly defined, and its 
front legs are much bigger than its hinder 
[25] ones; it is five-toed, and has short ankles 
to its hind feet. But it has a nose such in proi> 
erties and such in size as to allow of its using 
the same for a hand. For it eats and drinks by 
lifting up its food with the aid ot this organ 
into its mouth, and with the same organ it lifts 
up articles to the driver on its back; with this 
organ it can pluck up trees by the roots, and 
when walking through water it spouts the wa- 
[ 30 ] ter up by means of it; and this organ is 
capable of being crooked or coiled at the tip, 
but not of flexing like a joint, for it is com- 
posed of gristle. 

Of all animals man alone can learn to make 
equal use of both hands. 

All animals have a part analogous to the 
chest in man, but not similar to his; for the 
chest in man is broad, but that of all other ani- 


this position it goes to sleep. And it bends its 
hind legs just as a man bends his legs. 

In the case of the ovipara, as the crocodile 
and the lizard and the like, both pairs of legs, 
[75] fore and hind, bend forwards, with a 
slight swerve on one side. The flexion is similar 
in the case of the multipeds; only that the legs 
in between the extreme ends always move in a 
manner intermediate between that of those in 
front and those behind, and accordingly bend 
sideways rather than backwards or forwards. 
But man bends his arms and his legs towards 
[ 20 ] the same point, and therefore in opposite 
ways: that is to say, he licnds his arms back- 
wards, with just a slight inclination inwards, 
and his legs frontwards. No animal bends 
both its fore -limbs and hind-limbs backwards; 
but in the case of all animals the flexion of the 
shoulders is in the opposite direction to that of 
the elbows or the joints of the forelegs, and 
[25] the flexure in the hips to that of the knees 
of the hind-legs: so that since man differs trom 
other animals in flexion, those animals that 
possess such parts as these move them contrari- 
wise to man. 

Birds have the flexions of their limbs like 
those of the quadrupeds; for, although bipeds, 
they bend their legs backwards, and instead of 
[^o] arms or front legs have wings which bend 
frontwards. 

The seal is a kind of imperfect or crippled 
quadruped; for just behind the shoulder-blade 
its front feet are placed, resembling hands, like 
the front paws of the bear; for they are fur- 
498 *’ nished with five toes, and each of the 
toes has three flexions and a nail of inconsid- 
erable size. The hind feet are also furnished 


mals is narrow. Moreover, no other animal but 
man has breasts in front; the elephant, cer- 
498 ® tainly, has two breasts, not however in 
the chest, but near it. 

Moreover, also, animals have the flexions of 
their fore and hind limbs in directions opposite 
to one another, and in directions the reverse 
of those observed in the arms and legs of man; 
with the exception of the elephant. In other 
[5] words, with the viviparous qu drupeds 
the front legs bend forwards and the hind ones 
backwards, and the concavities of the two 
pairs of limbs thus face one another. 

The elephant does not sleep standing, as 
some were wont to assert, but it bends its legs 


with five toes; in their flexions and nails they 
resemble the front feet, and in shape they re- 
semble a fish’s tail. 

[5] The movements of animals, quadruped 
and multiped, are crosswise, or in diagonals, 
and their equilibrium in standing posture is 
maintained crosswise; and it is always the 
limb on the right-hand side that is the first to 
move. The lion, however, and the two species 
of camels, both the Bactrian and the Arabian, 
progress by an amble; and the action so called 
is when the animal never overpasses the right 
[70] foot with the left, but always follows close 
upon it. 

Whatever parts men have in front, these 


and settles down; only that in consequence 
[70] its weight it cannot bend its leg on 
sides simultaneously, but falls into a n#i^- these 

bent position on one side or the other, in backs. 


^^BRfeMUiadrupeds have below, in or on the 
9 b^UfjgJrlti^whatevcr parts men have behind, 
these |fiii«^uadrupeds have above on their 
backs. M^vbuadrupeds have a tail; for even 
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the seal has a tiny one resembling that of the 
stag. Regarding the tails of the pithecoids we 
[75] must give their distinctive properties by 
and by. 

All viviparous quadrupeds are hair-coated, 
whereas man has only a few short hairs except- 
ing on the head, but, so far as the head is con- 
cerned, he is hairier than any other animal. Fur- 
ther, of hair-coated animals, the back is hairier 
[20] than the belly, which latter is either com- 
paratively void of hair or smooth and void of 
hair altogether. With man the reverse is the 
case. 

Man also has upper and lower eyelashes, and 
hair under the armpits and on the pubes. No 
other animal has hair in either of these locali- 
ties, or has an under eyelash; though in the 
[25] case of some animals a few straggling 
hairs grow under the eyelid. 

Of hair-coated quadrupeds some are hairy 
all over the body, as the pig, the bear, and the 
dog; others arc cstx:cially hairy on the neck 
and all round about it, as is the case with ani- 
mals that hiP '* '■baggy mane, such as the 
lion; others again arc especially hairy on the 
upper surface of the neck from the head as far 
[jo] as the withers, namely, such as have a 
crested mane, as in the case with the horse, the 
mule, and, among the undomesticated horned 
animals, the bison. 

The so-called hippelaphus also has a mane 
on its withers, and the animal called pardion, 
in cither case a thin mane extending from the 
head to the withers; the hippelaphus has, cx- 
499a ccptionally, a beard by the larynx. Both 
these animals have horns and are clovcn-footcd; 
the female, however, of the hippelaphus has 
no horns. This latter animal resembles the stag 
in size; it is found in the territory of the 
Arachotac, where the wild cattle also are found. 
[5] Wild cattle differ from their domesticated 
congeners just as the wild boar differs from 
the domesticated one. That is to say they arc 
black, strong looking, with a hook-nosed muz- 
zle, and with horns lying more over the back. 
The horns of the hippelaphus resemble those 
of the gazelle. 

The elephant, by the way, is the least hairy 
[/o] of all quadrupeds. With animals, as a 
general rule, the tail corresponds with the Ixjdy 
as regards thickness or thinness of hair-coat- 
ing; that is, with animals that have long tails, 
for some creatures have tails of altogether in- 
significant size. 

Camels have an exceptional organ wherein 
they differ from all other animals, and that is 


the so-called ‘hump* on their back. The Bac- 
trian camel differs from the Arabian; for the 
[75] former has two humps and the latter only 
one, though it has, by the way, a kind of a 
hump below like the one above, on which, 
when it kneels, the weight of the whole body 
rests. The camel has four teats like the cow, a 
tail like that of an ass, and the privy parts of 
the male are directed backwards. It has one 
knee in each leg, and the flexures of the limb 
[20] arc not manifold, as some say, although 
they appear to be so from the constricted shape 
of the region of the belly. It has a huckle-bone 
like that of kine, but meagre and small in pro- 
portion to its bulk. It is cloven-footed, and has 
not got teeth in both jaws; and it is cloven- 
footed in the following way: at the back there 
is a slight cleft extending as far up as the sec- 
[25] ond joint of the toes; and in front there 
are small hooves on the tip of the first joint of 
the toes; and a sort of web passes across the 
cleft, as in geese. The foot is fleshy underneath, 
like that of the bear; so that, when the animal 
goes to war, they protect its feet, when they 
[jo] get sore, with sandals. 

The legs of all quadrupeds arc bony, sinewy, 
and fleshlcss; and in point of fact such is the 
case with all animals that are furnished with 
499*^ feel, with the exception of man. They 
are also unfurnished with buttocks; and this 
last point is plain in an esjxrcial degree in birds. 
It is the reverse with man; for there is scarcely 
any part of the body in which man is so fleshy 
as in the buttock, the thigh, and the calf; for 
[5] the part of the leg called gastrocnemia or 
‘calf* is fleshy. 

Of blooded and viviparous quadrupeds 
some have the foot cloven into many parts, as 
is the case with the hands and feet of man (for 
some animals, by the way, are many-tcxrd, as 
the lion, the dog, and the pard); others have 
feel cloven in twain, and instead of nails have 
hooves, as the sheep, the goat, the deer, and the 
[70] hippopotamus; others are unclovcn of 
foot, such lor instance as the solid-hooved ani- 
mals, the horse and the mule. Swine are cither 
cloven-footed or uncloven-footcd; for there are 
in Illyria and in Paconia and elsewhere solid- 
hooved swine. The cloven-footed animals have 
two clefts behind; in the solid-hooved this part 
is continuous and undivided. 

[75] Furthermore, of animals some arc 
horned, and some are not so. The great major- 
ity of the horned animals are clovcn-footcd, as 
the ox, the stag, the goat; and a solid-hooved 
animal with a pair of horns has never yet been 
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met with. But a few animals are known to be 
singled-horncd and single-hooved, as the In- 
dian ass; and one, to wit the oryx, is single- 
horned and clovcn-hooved. 
bo] Of all solid-hooved animals the Indian 
ass alone has an astragalus or huckle-bone; for 
the pig, as was said above, is either solid- 
hooved or clovcn-footed, and consequently has 
no well-formed huckle-bone. Of the cloven- 
footed many are provided with a huckle-bone. 
Of the many-fingered or many-toed, no single 
one has been observed to have a huckle-bone, 
none of the others any more than man. The 
lynx, however, has something like a hemias- 
[25] tragal, and the lion something resembling 
the sculptor’s ‘labyrinth’. All the animals that 
have a huckle-bone have it in the hinder legs. 
They have also the bone placed straight up in 
the joint; the upper part, outside; the lower 
part, inside; the sides called Coa turned to- 
wards one another, the sides called Chia out- 
side, and the keraiae or ‘horns’ on the top. 
[50] This, then, is the position of the huckle- 
bone in the case of all animals provided with 
the part. 

Some animals are, at one and the same time, 
furnished with a mane and furnished also 
with a pair of horns bent in towards one an- 
500 * other, as is the bison (or aurochs), which 
is found in Paeonia and Maedica. But all ani- 
mals that arc horned arc quadrupedal, except 
in cases where a creature is said metaphorically, 
or by a figure of speech, to have horns; juso: as 
the Egyptians describe the serpents found in 
the neighbourhood of Thebes, while in point 
[5] of fact the creatures have merely protuber- 
ances on the head sufficiently large to suggest 
such an epithet. 

Of horned animals the deer alone has a 
horn, or antler, hard and solid throughout. 
The horns of other animals arc hollow for a 
certain distance, and solid towards the extrem- 
ity. The hollow part is derived from the skin, 
but the core round which this is wrapped — the 
hard part — is derived from the bones; as is the 
case with the horns of oxen. The deer is the 
[/o] only animal that sheds its horns, and it 
does so annually, after reaching the age of two 
years, and again renews them. All other ani- 
mals retain their horns permanently, unless the 
horns be damaged by accident. 

Again, with regard to the breasts and the 
generative organs, animals ililler widely from 
[75] one another and from man. For instance, 
the breasts of some animals arc situated in 


front, either in the chest or near to it, and there 
are in such cases two breasts and two teats, as is 
the case with man and the elephant, as previ- 
ously stated. For the elephant has two breasts 
in the region of the axillae; and the female ele- 

f hant has two breasts insignificant in size and 
20] in no way proportionate to the bulk of the 
entire frame, in fact, so insignificant as to be in- 
visible in a sideways view; the males also have 
breasts, like the Icmales, exceedingly small. 
The she-bear has four breasts. Some animals 
have two breasts, but situated near the thighs, 
and teats, likewise two in number, as the 
sheep; others have four teats, as the cow. Some 
[25] have breasts neither in the chest nor at 
the thighs, but in the belly, as the dog and pig; 
and they have a considerable number of breasts 
or dugs, but not all of equal size. Thus the she- 
pard has four dugs in the belly, the lioness two, 
and others more. The she-camel, also, has two 
[^o] dugs and four teats, like the cow. Of sol- 
id-hooved animals the males have no dugs, ex- 
cepting in the case of males that take after the 
mother, which phenomenon is observable in 
horses. 

Of male animals the genitals of some are ex- 
ternal, as is the case with man, the horse, and 
most other creatures; some are internal, as with 
500 ^ the dolphin. With those that have the or- 
gan externally placed, the organ in some cases 
is situated in front, as in the cases already men- 
tioned, and of these some have the organ de- 
tached, both penis and testicles, as man; others 
have penis and testicles closely attached to the 
[5] belly, some more closely, some less; for this 
organ is not detached in the wild boar nor in 
the horse. 

The penis of the elephant resembles that of 
the horse; compared with the size of the ani- 
mal it is disproportionately small; the testicles 
arc not visible, but are concealed inside in the 
vicinity of the kidneys; and for this reason the 
[70] male speedily gives over in the act of in- 
tercourse. The genitals of the female arc situ- 
ated where the udder is in sheep; when she is 
in heat, she draws the organ back and exposes 
it externally, to facilitate the act of intercourse 
for the male; and the organ opens out to a con- 
siderable extent. 

With most animals the genitals have the po- 
sition above assigned; but some animals dis- 
[ 75] charge their urine backwards, as the lynx, 
the lion, the camel, and the hare. Male animals 
differ from one another, as has been said, in 
ih’s particular, but all female animals arc retro- 
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mingent: even the female elephant like other 
animals, though she has the privy part below 
the thighs. 

[20] In the male organ itself there is a great 
chversity. For in some cases the organ is com- 
posed of flesh and gristle, as in man; in such 
cases, the fleshy part docs not become inflated, 
but the gristly part is subject to enlargement. 
In other cases, the organ is composed of fibrous 
tissue, as with the camel and the deer; in other 
cases it is bony, as with the fox, the wolf, the 
marten, and the weasel; for this organ in the 
[25] weasel has a bone. 

When man has arrived at maturity, his up- 
per part is smaller than the lower one, but with 
all other blooded animals the reverse holds 
good. By the ‘upper’ part we mean all extend- 
ing from the head down to the parts used for 
excretion of resi<luum, and by the ‘lower’ part 
[^0] all else. With animals that have feet the 
hind legs arc to be rated as the lower part in 
our comparison of magnitudes, and with ani- 
mals devoid of feet, the tail, and the like. 

When anip'ii^ at maturity, their prop- 
erties are as above staled; but they differ great- 
ly from one another in their growth towards 
maturity. For instance, man, when young, has 
his upper part larger than the lower, but in 
501 ® course of growth he comes to reverse this 
condition; and it is owing to tliis circumstance 
that- -an exceptional instance, by the way — he 
does not progress in early life as he docs at ma- 
turity, but in infancy creeps on all fours; but 
some animals, in growth, retain the relative 
proportion of the parts, as the dog. Some ani- 
mals at first have the upiKr part smaller and 
the lowxr part larger, and in course of growth 
[5] the upper part gets to be the larger, as is 
the case with the bushy-tailed animals such as 
the horse; for in their case there is never, sub- 
sequently to birth, any increase in the part ex- 
tending from the hoof to the haunch. 

Again, in respect to the teeth, animals differ 
greatly both from one another and from man. 
All animals that are quadrupedal, blooded, 
[ro] and viviparous, are furnished with teeth; 
but, to begin with, some arc double-toothed 
(or fully furnished with teeth in both jaws), 
and some are not. For instance, horned quad- 
rupeds are not double-toothed; for they have 
not got the front teeth in the upper jaw; and 
j.ome hornless animals, also, are not doublc- 
[75] toothed, as the camel. Some animals have 
tusks, like the boar, and some have not. Fur- 
ther, some animals are saw-toothed, such as the 


lion, the pard, and the dog; and some have 
teeth that do not interlock but have flat oppos- 
ing crowns, as the horse and the ox; and by 
‘saw-toothed’ we mean such animals as inter- 
lock the sharp-pointed teeth in one jaw be- 
tween the sharp-pointed ones in the other. No 
animal is there that possesses both tusks and 
horns, nor yet do cither of these structures ex- 
[20] ist in any animal possessed of ‘saw-teeth’- 
The front teeth are usually sharp, and the back 
ones blunt. The seal is saw-toothed through- 
out, inasmuch as he is a sort of link with the 
class of fishes; for fishes are almost all saw- 
toothed. 

No animal of these genera is provided with 
double rows of teeth. There is, however, an an- 
imal of the sort, if we are to believe Ctesias. 
[25] He assures us that the Indian wild beast 
called the ‘martichoras’ has a triple row of 
teeth in both upper and lower jaw; that it is 
as big as a lion and equally hairy, and that its 
feet resemble those of the lion; that it resembles 
man in its face and cars; that its eyes arc blue, 
[^0] and its colour vermilion; that its tail is 
like that of the land-scorpion; that it has a 
sting in the tail, and has the faculty of shoot- 
ing off arrow- wise the spines that are attached 
to the tail; that the sound of its voice is a some- 
thing between the sound of a pan-pipe and 
that of a trumpet; that it can run as swiftly as 
501 *’ a deer, and that it is savage and a man- 
eater. 

Man sheds his teeth, and so do other animals, 
as the horse, the mule, and the ass. And man 
sheds his front teeth; but there is no instance 
of an animal th.it sheds its molars. The pig 
sheds none of its teeth at all. 


[5] With regard to dogs some doubts are en- 
tertained, as some contend that they shed no 
teeth whatever, and others that they shed the 
canines, but those alone; the fact l:)eing, that 
they do shed their teeth like man, but that the 
circumstance escapes observation, owing to the 
fact that they never shed them until equiva- 
lent teeth have grown within the gums to lake 
the place of the shed ones. We shall be justified 
in supposing that the case is similar with wild 
[/o] beasts in general; for they arc said to shed 
their canines only. Dogs can be distinguished 
from one another, tlie young from the old, by 
their teeth; for the teeth in young dogs are 
white and sharp-pointed; in old dogs, black 
and blunt. 
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In this particular, the horse differs entirely 
from animals in general: for, generally speak- 
[75] ing, as animals grow older their teeth get 
blacker, but the horse’s teeth grow whiter with 
age. 

The so-called ‘canines’ come in between the 
sharp teeth and the broad or blunt ones, par- 
taking of the form of both kinds; for they are 
broad at the base and sharp at the tip. 

[20] Males have more teeth than females in 
the case of men, sheep, goats, and swine; in 
the case of other animals observations have not 
yet been made: but the more teeth they have 
the more long-lived are they, as a rule, while 
those are short-lived in proportion that have 
teeth fewer in number and thinly set. 

4 

The last teeth to come in man are molars 
[25] called ‘wisdom-teeth’, which come at the 
age of twenty years, in the case of both sexes. 
Cases have been known in women upwards of 
eighty years old where at the very close of life 
the wisdom-teeth have come up, causing great 
pain in their coming; and cases have been 
known of the like phenomenon in men too. 
This happens, when it docs happen, in the case 
of people where the wisdom-teeth have not 
come up in early years. 

5 

[^o] The elephant has four teeth on either 
side, by which it munches its food, grinding it 
like so much barley-meal, and, quite apart 
from these, it has its great teeth, or tusks, two 
in number. In the male these tusks arc com- 
paratively large and curved upwards; in the 
female, they are comparatively small and point 
502 ^ in the opposite direction; that is, they 
look downwards towards the ground. The ele- 
phant is furnished with teeth at birth, but the 
tusks are not then visible. 

6 

The tongue of the elephant is exs^eedingly 
small, and situated far back in the mouth, so 
that it is difficult to get a sight of it. 

7 

[5] Furthermore, animals differ from one an- 
other in the relative size of their mouths. In 
some animals the mouth opens wide, as is the 
case with the dog, the lion, and with all the 
saw-toothed animals; other animals have small 
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mouths, as man; and others have mouths of 
medium capacity, as the pig and his congeners. 

[The Egyptian hippopotamus has a mane 
like a horse, is cloven-footed like an ox, and is 
[10] snub-nosed. It has a huckle-bone like clov- 
en-footed animals, and tusks just visible; it has 
the tail of a pig, the neigh of a horse, and the 
dimensions of an ass. The hide is so thick that 
spears arc made out of it. In its internal organs 
[75] it resembles the horse and the ass.] 

8 

Some animals share the properties of man 
and the quadrupeds, as the ape, the monkey, 
and the baboon. The monkey is a tailed ape. 
The baboon resembles the ape in form, only 
[20] that it is bigger and stronger, more like a 
dog in face, and is more savage in its habits, 
and its teeth are more dog-like and more pow- 
erful. 

Apes are hairy on the back in keeping with 
their quadruj^dal nature, and hairy on the 
belly in keeping with their human form — for, 
as was said above, this characteristic is re- 
[25] versed in man and the quadruped — only 
that the hair is coarse, so that the ape is thickly 
coated both on the belly and on the back. Its 
face resembles that of man in many respects; 
in other words, it has similar nostrils and cars, 
[jo] and teeth like those of man, both front 
teeth and molars. Further, whereas quadru- 
peds in general are not furnished with lashes 
on one of the two eyelids, this creature has 
them on both, only very thinly set, especially 
the under ones; in fact they are very insignifi- 
cant indeed. And we must bear in mind that 
all other quadrupeds have no under eyelash at 
all. 

The ape has also in its chest two teats upon 
poorly developed breasts. It has also arms like 
man, only covered with hair, and it bends 
502 *^ these legs like man, with the convexities 
of both limbs facing one another. In addition, 
it has hands and fingers and nails like man, 
only that all these parts arc sojnewhat more 
beast-like in appearance. Its feet are cxception- 
[5] al in kind. That is, they are like large 
hands, and the toes are like fingers, with the 
middle one the longest of all, and the under 
part of the foot is like a hand except for its 
length, and stretches out towards the extremi- 
ties like the palm of the hand; and this palm at 
the after end is unusually hard, and in a clum- 
[ 'o] sy obscure kind of way resembles a heel. 
The creature uses its feet either as hands or 
fett, and doubles them up as one doubles a 
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fist. Its upper-arm and thigh are short in pro- 
portion to the forearm and the shin. It has no 
projecting navel, but only a hardness in the 
ordinary locality of the navel. Its upper part is 
[75] much larger than its lower part, as is the 
case with quadrupeds; in fact, the proportion 
of the former to the latter is about as five to 
three. Owing to this circumstance and to the 
fact that its feet resemble hands and arc com- 
posed in a manner of hand and of foot: of foot 
in the heel extremity, of the hand in all else — 
for even the toes have what is called a ‘palm*: 
[ 20 ] — for these reasons the animal is oftener 
to be found on all fours than upright. It has 
neither hips, inasmuch as it is a quadruped, 
nor yet a tail, inasmuch as it is a biped, except 
by the way that it has a tail as small as small 
can be, just a sort of indication of a tail. The 
genitals of the female resemble those of the fe- 
male in the human species; those of the male 
are more like those of a dog than are those of a 
man. 

9 

[25] The monkey, as has been observed, is fur- 
nished with a tail. In all such creatures the in- 
ternal organs arc found under dissection to cor- 
res|)onci' to those of man. 

So much then for the properties of the or- 
gans of such animals as bring forth their young 
into the world alive. 

10 

Oviparous and blooded quadrupeds — and, 
by the way, no terrestrial blooded animal is 
oviparous unless it is quadrupedal or is devoid 
[ ^o] of feet altogether — are furnished with a 
head, a neck, a back, upper and under parts, 
the front legs and hind legs, and the part an- 
alogous to the chest, all as in the case of vi- 
viparous quadrupeds, and with a tail, usually 
large, in exceptional cases small. And all these 
creatures are many-toed, and the several toes 
are cloven apart. Furthermore, they all have 
the ordinary organs of sensation, including a 
503 * tongue, with the exception of the Egyp- 
tian crocodile. 

This latter animal, by the way, resembles 
certain fishes. For, as a general rule, fishes have 
a prickly tongue, not free in its movements; 
though there are some fishes that present a 
smooth undifferentiated surface where the 
tongue should be, until you open their mouths 
wide and make a close inspection. 

Again, oviparous blooded quadrupeds are 
[5] unprovided with ears, but possess only the 
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passage for hearing; neither have they breasts, 
nor a copulatory organ, nor external testicles, 
but internal ones only; neither are they hair- 
coated, but are in all cases covered with scaly 
plates. Moreover, they are without exception 
saw-toothed. 

River crocodiles have pigs’ eyes, large teeth 
and tusks, and strong nails, and an impenetra- 
[/o] ble skin composed of scaly plates. They 
see but poorly under water, but above the sur- 
face of it with remarkable acuteness. As a rule, 
they pass the day-time on land and the night- 
time in the water; for the temperature of the 
water is at night-time more genial than that of 
the open air. 

II 

[75] The chameleon resembles the lizard in 
the general configuration of its body, but the 
ribs stretch downwards and meet together un- 
der the belly as is the case with fishes, and the 
spine sticks up as with the fish. Its face resem- 
bles that of the baboon. Its tail is exceedingly 
long, terminates in a sharp point, and is for 
[ 20 ] the most part coiled up, like a strap of 
leather. It stands higher off the ground than 
the lizard, but the flexure of the legs is the 
same in both creatures. Each of its feet is di- 
vided into two parts, which bear the same re- 
lation to one another that the thumb and the 
[25] rest of the hand bear to one another in 
man. Each of these parts is for a short distance 
divided after a fashion into toes; on the front 
feet the inside part is divided into three and 
the outside into two, on the hind feet the in- 
side part into two and the outside into three; 
it has claws also on these parts resembling 
[^o] those of birds of prey. Its body is rough 
all over, like that of the crocodile. Its eyes are 
situated in a hollow recess, and are very large 
and round, and are enveloped in a skin re- 
sembling that which covers the entire body; 
and in the middle a slight aperture is left for 
vision, through which the animal sees, for it 
never covers up this aperture with the cutane- 
ous envelope. It keeps twisting its eyes round 
503 *^ and shifting its line of vision in every di- 
rection, and thus contrives to get a sight of any 
object that it wants to see. The change in its 
colour takes place when it is inflated with air; it 
is then black, not unlike the crocodile, or green 
[5] like the lizard but black-spotted like the 
paid. This change of colour takes place over 
the whole body alike, for the eyes and the tail 
come alike under its influence. In its move- 
ments it is very sluggish, like the tortoise. It 
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[/o] assumes a greenish hue in dying, and re- 
tains this hue after death. It resembles the liz- 
ard in the position of the oesophagus and the 
windpipe. It has no flesh anywhere except a 
few scraps of flesh on the head and on the 
jaws and near to the root of the tail. It has 
blood only round about the heart, the eyes, the 
[75] region above the heart, and in all the 
veins extending from these parts; and in all 
these there is but little blood after all. The 
brain is situated a little above the eyes, but con- 
nected with them. When the outer skin is 
drawn aside from off the eye, a something is 
[20] found surrounding the eye, that gleams 
through like a thin ring of copper. Membranes 
extend wellnigh over its entire name, numer- 
ous and strong, and surpassing in respect of 
number and relative strength those found in 
any other animal. After being cut open along 
its entire length it continues to breathe for a 
considerable time; a very slight motion goes on 
in the region of the heart, and, while contrac- 
[25] tion is especially manifested in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ribs, a similar motion is more 
or less discernible over the whole body. It has 
no spleen visible. It hibernates, like the lizard. 

12 

Birds also in some parts resemble the above- 
mentioned animals; that is to say, they 
have in all cases a head, a neck, a back, a belly, 
and what is analogous to the chest. The bird 
is remarkable among animals as having two 
feet, like man; only, by the way, it bends them 
backwards as quadrupeds l>end their hind legs, 
as was noticed previously.* It has neither hands 
nor front feet, but wings — an exceptional 
structure as compared with other animals. Its 
504 * haunch-bone is long, like a thigh, and is 
attached to the body as far as the middle of the 
belly; so like to a thigh is it that when viewed 
separately it looks like a real one, while the 
real thigh is a separate structure betwixt it and 
the shin. Of all birds those that have crooked 
talons have the biggest thighs and the strong- 
est breasts. All birds arc furnished with many 
[5] claws, and all have the toes separated more 
or less asunder; that is to say, in the greater 
part the toes are clearly distinct from one an- 
other, for even the swimming birds, although 
they are web-footed, have still their claws fully 
articulated and distinctly differentiated from 
one another. Birds that fly high in air are in all 
[70] cases four-toed: that is, the greater part 
have three toes in front and one behind in 
^ 1, 498^ 28. 


place of a heel; some few have two in front and 
two behind, as the wryneck. 

This latter bird is somewhat bigger than the 
chaffinch, and is mottled in appearance. It is 
peculiar in the arrangement of its toes, and re- 
.scmblcs the snake in the structure of its tongue; 
for the creature can protrude its tongue to the 
[75] extent of four Anger-breadths, and then 
draw it back again. Moreover, it can twist its 
head backwards while keeping all the rest of 
its body still, like the serj^nt. It has big claws, 
somewhat resembling those of the woodpecker. 
Its note is a shrill chirp. 

Birds are furnished with a mouth, but with 
an exceptional one, for they have neither lips 
[20] nor teeth, but a beak. Neither have they 
ears nor a nose, but only passages for the sen- 
sations connected with these organs: that for 
the nostrils in the beak, and that for hearing in 
the head. Like all other animals they all ha\e 
two eyes, and these are devoid of lashes. The 
heavy-bodied (or gallinaceous) birds close the 
[25] eye by means of the lower lid, and all 
birds blink by means of a skin extending over 
the eye from the inner corner; the owl and its 
congeners also close the eye by means of the 
upjjer lid. The same phenomenon is observa- 
ble in the animals that are protected by borny 
scutes, as in the lizard and its congeners; for 
they all without exception close the eye with 
the lower lid, but they do not blink like birds, 
[^o] Further, birds have neither scutes nor 
hair, but feathers; and the feathers are invari- 
ably furnished with (.|uills. They have no tail, 
but a rump with tail-feathers, short in such as 
arc long-legged and web-footed, large in others. 
These latter kinds of birds fly with their feet 
tucked up close to the belly; but the small- 
rumped or short-tailed binls fly with their legs 
stretched out at full length. All are furnished 
with a tongue, but the organ is variable, being 
504 *^ long in some birds and broad in others. 
Certain species of birds above all other ani- 
mals, and next after man, possess the faculty of 
uttering articulate sounds; and this faculty is 
chiefly developed in broad-tongued birds. No 
oviparous creature has an epiglottis over the 
windpif^e, but these animals so manage the 
[5] opening and shutting of the windpipe as 
not to allow any solid substance to get down 
into the lung. 

Some species of birds are furnished addi- 
tionally with spurs, but no bird with crooked 
talons is found so provided. The birds with 
talons are among those that fly well, but those 
tha’- have spurs arc among the heavy-bodied. 
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[/o] Again, some birds have a crest. As a gen- 
eral rule the crest sticks up, and is composed 
of feathers only; but the crest of the barn-door 
cock is exceptional in kind, for, whereas it is 
not just exactly flesh, at the same time it is not 
easy to say what else it is. 

Of water animals the genus of fishes consti- 
tutes a single group apart from the rest, and 
including many diverse forms. 

[75] In the first place, the fish has a head, a 
back, a belly, in the neighbourhood of which 
last are placed the stomach and viscera; .ind 
bchin<l it has a tail of continuous, undivided 
shape, but not, by the way, in all cases alike. 
No fish has a neck, or any limb, or testicles at 
all, within or without, or breasts. But, by the 
way, this absence of breasts may predicated 
[20] of all non-viviparous animals; and in 
point of fact viviparous animals arc not in all 
cases provided with the organ, excepting such 
as are directly viviparous without being first 
oviparous. T’"U'. dolphin is directly vivip- 
arous, and accordingly we find it furnished 
with two breasts, not situated high up, hut in 
the neighbourhood of the genitals. And this 
creature is not provided, like quadrupeds, wdih 
visible teats, but has two vents, one on each 
[25] flank, from which the milk flows; and its 
young have to follow after it to get suckled, 
and this phenomenon has been actually wit- 
nessed. 

Fishes, then, as has been observed, have no 
breasts and no passage for the genitals visible 
externally. But they have an exceptional organ 
in the gills, whereby, after taking the water in 
by the mouth, they discharge it again; and in 
[^o] the fins, of which the greater part have 
four, and the lanky ones two, as, for instance, 
the eel, and these two situated near to the gills. 
In like manner the grey mullet — as, for in- 
stance, the mullet found in the lake at Siphac 
— have only two fins; and the same is the case 
with the fish called Ribbon-fish. Some of the 
lanky fishes have no fins at all, such as the 
muraena, nor gills articulated like those of 
other fish. 

And of those fish that are provided with 
gills, some have coverings for this organ, 
505 “ whereas all the selachians have the organ 
unprotected by a cover. And those fishes that 
have coverings or opcrcula for the gills have in 
all cases their gills pl.accd sideways; whereas, 
among selachians, the broad ones have the gills 
down below on the belly, as the torpedo and 
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the ray, while the lanky ones have the organ 
[5] placed sideways, as is the case in all the 
dog-fish. 

The fishing-frog has gills placed sideways, 
and covered not with a spiny operculum, as in 
all but the selachian fishes, but with one of 
skin. 

Morever, with fishes furnished with gills, 
the gills in some cases are simple in others 
duplicate; and the last gill in the direction of 
the body is always simple. And, again, some 
[70] fishes have few gills, and others have a 
great number; but all alike have the same 
number on both sides. Those that have the 
least number have one gill on either side, and 
this one duplicate, like the boar-fish; others 
have two on either side, one simple and the 
other duplicate, like the conger and the scarus; 
others have four on either side, simple, as the 
[75] clops, the synagris, the muraena, and the 
cel; others hav'e four, all, with the exception of 
the hindmost one, in double rows, as the 
wrasse, the perch, the sheat-fish, and the carp. 
The dog-fish have all their gills double, five on 
a side; and the sword-fish has eight double 
gills. So much for the number of gills as found 
in fishes. 

[20] Again, fishes differ from other animals in 
more ways than as regards the gills. For they 
are not covered with hairs as arc viviparous 
land animals, nor, as is the case with certain 
oviparous quadrupeds, with tessellated scutes, 
nor, like birds, with feathers; but for the most 
pa.t they are covered with scales. Some few 
[25] are rough-skinned, while the smooth- 
skinned are verv few indeed. Of the Selachia 
some are rough-skinned and some smooth- 
skinned; and among the smooth-skinned fish- 
es arc included the conger, the eel, and the 
tunny. 

All fishes are saw-toothed excepting the scar- 
us; and the teeth in all cases arc sharp and set 
in many rows, and in some cases are placed on 
the tongue. The tongue is hard and spiny, and 
[?o] so firmly attached that fishes in many in- 
stances stem to be devoid of the organ alto- 
gether. The mouth in some cases is wide- 
stretched, as it is with some viviparous quad- 
rupeds. . . . 

With regard to organs of sense, all save eyes, 
fishes possess none of them, neither the organs 
nor their passages, neither cars nor nostrils; 
but all fishes are furnished with eyes, and the 
eyes devoid of lids, though the eyes are not 
hard; with regard to the organs connected 
with the other senses, hearing and smell, they 
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are devoid alike of the organs themselves and 
of passages indicative of them. 

505 ** Fishes without exception are supplied 
with blood. Some of them arc oviparous, and 
some viviparous; scaly fish are invariably ovip- 
arous, but cartilaginous fishes arc all vivipa- 
rous, with the single exception of the fishing- 
frog. 

M 

[5] Of blooded animals there now remains the 
serpent genus. This genus is common to both 
elements, for, while most species comprehend- 
ed therein arc land animals, a small minority, 
to wit the aquatic species, pass their lives in 
fresh water. There are also sea-serpents, in 
shape to a great extent resembling their con- 
geners of the land, with this exception that the 
head in their case is somewhat like the head of 
[70] the conger; and there are several kinds of 
sea-serpent, and the different kinds differ in col- 
our; these animals are not found in very deep 
water. Serpents, like fish, are devoid of feet. 

There are also sea-scolopendras, resembling 
in shape their land congeners, but somewhat 
less in regard to magnitude. These creatures 
arc found in the neighbourhood of rocks; as 
[75] compared with their land congeners they 
arc redder in colour, are furnished with feet 
in greater numbers and with legs of more deli- 
cate structure. And the same remark applies 
to them as to the sea-serpents, that they are not 
found in very deep water. 

Of fishes whose habitat is in the vicinity of 
rocks there is a tiny one, which some call the 
Echeneis, or ‘ship-holder’, and which is by 
some people used as a charm to bring luck in 
[20] affairs of law and love. The creature is 
unfit for eating. Some people assert that it has 
feet, but this is not the case: it appears, how- 
ever, to be furnished with feet from the fact 
that its fins resemble those organs. 

So much, then, for the external parts of 
blooded animals, as regards their numbers, 
their properties, and their relative diversities. 

[25] As for the properties of the internal or- 
gans, these we must first discuss in the case of 
the animals that are supplied with blood. For 
the principal genera differ from the rest of ani- 
mals, in that the former are supplied with 
blood and the latter are not; and the former 
include man, viviparous and oviparous quad- 
rupeds, birds, fishes, cetaceans, and all the oth- 
[_jo] ers that come under no general designa- 


tion by reason of their not forming genera, but 
groups of which simply the specinc name is 
predicable, as when we say ‘the serpent’, ‘the 
crocodile’. 

All viviparous quadrupeds, then, are fur- 
nished with an oesophagus and a windpipe, 
situated as in man; the same statement is ap- 
plicable to oviparous quadruf:)eds and to birds, 
only that the latter present diversities in the 
506 * shapes of these organs. As a general rule, 
all animals that take up air and breathe it in 
and out arc furnished with a lung, a windpipe, 
and an oesophagus, with the windpipe and 
oesophagus not admitting of diversity in situa- 
tion but admitting of diversity in properties, 
and with the lung admitting of diversity in 
both these respects. Further, all blooded ani- 
[5] mals have a heart and a diaphragm or mid- 
riff; but in small animals the existence of the 
latter organ is not so obvious owing to its deli- 
cacy and minute size. 

In regard to the heart there is an exception- 
al phenomenon observable in oxen. In other 
words, there is one species of ox where, though 
not in all cases, a bone is found inside the heart. 
[70] And, by the way, the horse’s heart also 
has a bone inside it. 

The genera referred to abo\e are not in all 
cases furnished with a lung: for instance, the 
fish is devoid of the organ, as is also every ani- 
mal furnished with gills. AllJt)looded animals 
arc furnished with a liver. As a general rule 
blooded animals are furnished with a spleen; 
but with the great majority of non-viviparous 
but oviparous animals the spleen is so small as 
[75] all but to escape observation; and this is 
the case with almost all birds, as with the pi- 
geon, the kite, the falcon, the owl: in point of 
fact, the aegocephalus is devoid of the organ al- 
together. With oviparous quadrupeds the case 
is much the same as with the viviparous; that 
is to say, they also have the spleen exceedingly 
minute, as the tortoise, the freshwater tortoise, 
[20] the toad, the lizard, the crocodile, and 
the frog. 

Some animals have a gall-bladder close to 
the liver, and others have not. Of viviparous 
quadrupeds the deer is without the organ, as 
also the roe, the horse, the mule, the ass, the 
seal, and some kinds of pigs. Of deer those 
that are called Achainac appear to have gall in 
their tail, but what is so called does resemble 
[25] gall in colour, though it is not so com- 
pletely fluid, and the organ internally resem- 
bles a spleen. 

However, without any exception, stags arc 
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found to have maggots living inside the head, 
and the habitat of these creatures is in the hol- 
low underneath the root of the tongue and in 
the neighbourhood of the vertebra to which 
the head is attached. These creatures are as 
large as the largest grubs; they grow all to- 
[jo] gether in a cluster, and they are usually 
about twenty in number. 

Deer then, as has been observed, are without 
a gall-bladder; their gut, however, is so bitter 
that even hounds refuse to eat it unless the ani- 
mal is exceptionally fat. With the elephant 
506 ** also the liver is unfurnished with a gall- 
bladder, but when the animal is cut in the re- 
gion where the organ is found in animals fur- 
nished with it, there oozes out a fluid resem- 
bling gall, in greater or less quantities. Of ani- 
mals that take in sea-water and are furnished 
[5] with a lung, the dolphin is unprovided 
with a gall-bladder. Birds and fishes all have 
the organ, as also oviparous quadrupeds, all to 
a greater or a lesser extent. But of fishes some 
have the organ close to the liver, as the dog- 
fishes, the sheat-hsh, the rhinc or angel-fish, 
the smooth skate, the torpedo, and, of the 
lanky fishes, the eel, the pipe-fish, and the 
[/o] hammer-headed shark. The callionymus, 
also, has the gall-bladder close to the liver, and 
in no other fish does the organ attain so great 
a relative size. Other fishes have the organ 
close to the gut, attached to the liver by certain 
extremely fine ducts. The bonito has the gall- 
bladder stretched alongside the gut and equal- 
ling it in length, and often a double fold of it. 
[75] Others have the organ in the region of 
the gut; in some cases far off, in others near; 
as the fishing-frog, the elops, the synagris, the 
muracna, and the sword-fish. Often animals of 
the same species show this diversity of posi- 
tion; as, for instance, some congers are found 
with the organ attached close to the liver, and 
others with it detached from and below it. The 
case is much the same with birds: that is, some 
[ 20 ] have the gall-bladder close to the stom- 
ach, and others close to the gut, as the pigeon, 
the raven, the quail, the swallow, and the spar- 
row; some have it near at once to the liver and 
to the stomach as the aegocephalus; others 
have it near at once to the liver and the gut, as 
the falcon and the kite. 

16 

Again, all viviparous quadrupeds are fur- 
nished with kidneys and a bladder. Of the ovip- 
[25] ara that are not quadrupedal there is no 
instance known of an animal, whether fish or 
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bird, provided with these organs. Of the ovip- 
ara that are quadrupedal, the turtle alone is 
provided with these organs of a magnitude to 
correspond with the other organs of the ani- 
mal. In the turtle the kidney resembles the 
same organ in the ox; that is to say, it looks 
[^o] like one single organ composed of a num- 
ber of small ones. [The bison also resembles 
the ox in all its internal parts.] 

17 

With all animals that are furnished with 
these parts, the parts are similarly situated, and 
with the exception of man, the heart is in the 
middle; in man, however, as has been ob- 
507 * served, the heart is placed a little to the 
left-hand side. In all animals the pointed end 
of the heart turns frontwards; only in fish it 
would at first sight seem otherwise, for the 
pointed end is turned not towards the breast, 
but towards the head and the mouth. And (in 
[5] fish) the apex is attached to a tube just 
where the right and left gills meet together. 
There are other ducts extending from the 
heart to each of the gills, greater in the greater 
fish, lesser in the lesser; but in the large fishes 
the duct at the pointed end of the heart is a 
tube, white-coloured and exceedingly thick, 
[/o] Fishes in some few cases have an oesoph- 
agus, as the conger and the eel; and in these 
the organ is small. 

In fishes that are furnished with an undivid- 
ed liver, the organ lies entirely on the right 
side; where the liver is cloven from the root, 
the larger half of the organ is on the right side: 
for in some fishes the two parts are detached 
[75] from one another, without any coales- 
cence at the root, as is the case with the dog- 
fish. And there is also a species of hare in what 
is named the Fig district, near Lake Bolbe, 
and elsewhere, which animal might be taken 
to have two livers owing to the length of the 
connecting ducts, similar to the structure in the 
lung of birds. 

The spleen in all cases, when normally 

f laced, is on the left-hand side, and the kidneys 
20 ] also lie in the same position in all crea- 
tures that possess them. There have been 
known instances of quadrupeds under dissec- 
tion, where the spleen was on the right hand 
and the liver on the left; but all such cases arc 
regarded as supernatural. 

In all animals the wind-pipe extends to the 
[25] lung, and the manner how, we shall dis- 
cuss hereafter; and the oesophagus, in all that 
have the organ, extends through the midriff 
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into the stomach. For, by the way, as has been 
observed, most fishes have no oesophagus, but 
the stomach is united directly with the mouth, 
so that in some cases when big fish are pursu- 
ing little ones, the stomach tumbles forward 
into the mouth. 

[^o] All the afore-mentioned animals have a 
stomach, and one similarly situated, that is to 
say, situated directly under the midriff; and 
they have a gut connected therewith and clos- 
ing at the outlet of the residuum and at what 
is termed the ‘rectum*. However, animals pre- 
sent diversities in the structure of their stom- 
achs. In the first place, of the viviparous quad- 
rupeds, such of the horned animals as are not 
[55] equally furnished with teeth in both jaws 
are furnished with four such chambers. These 
animals, by the way, are those that are said to 
chew the cud. In these animals the oesophagus 
extends from the mouth downwards along the 
507 ** lung, from the midriff to the big stom- 
ach (or paunch); and this stomach is rough in- 
side and semi-partitioned. And connected with 
it near to the entry of the oesophagus is what 
from its appearance is termed the ‘reticulum’ 
(or honeycomb bag); for outside it is like the 
stomach, but inside it resembles a netted cap; 
[5] and the reticulum is a great deal smaller 
than the stomach. Connected with this is the 
‘echinus’ (or many-plics), rough inside and 
laminated, and of about the same size as the 
reticulum. Next after this comes what is called 
the ‘enystrum’ (or abomasum), larger and 
[/o] longer than the echinus, furnished inside 
with numerous folds or ridges, large and 
smooth. After all this comes the gut. 

Such is the stomach of those quadrupeds that 
are horned and have an unsymmetrical denti- 
tion; and these animals differ one from anoth- 
er in the shape and size of the parts, and in the 
fact of the oesophagus reaching the stomach 
[75] centralwise in some cases and sideways in 
others. Animals that arc furnished equally 
with teeth in both jaws have one stomach; as 
man, the pig, the dog, the bear, the lion, the 
wolf. [The Thos, by the by, has all its internal 
organs similar to the wolf’s.] 

All these, then have a single stomach, and 
after that the gut; but the stomach in some is 
comparatively large, as in the pig and bear, 
[20] and the stomach of the pig has a few 
smooth folds or ridges; others have a much 
smaller stomach, not much bigger than the 
gut, as the lion, the dog, and man. In the other 
animals the shape of the stomach varies in the 
direction of one or other of those already men- 


tioned; that is, the stomach in some animals re- 
sembles that of the pig; in others that of the 
dog, alike with the larger animals and the 
smaller ones. In all these animals diversities oc- 
[25] cur in regard to the size, the sha;^, the 
thickness or the thinness of the stomach, and 
also in regard to the place where the oesopha- 
gus opens into it. 

There is also a difference in structure in the 
gut of the two groups of animals above men- 
tioned (those with unsymmetrical and those 
with symmetrical dentition) in size, in thick- 
[^o] ness, and in foldings. 

The intestines in those animals whose jaws 
arc unequally furnished with teeth are in all 
cases the larger, for the animals themselves are 
larger than those in the other category; for 
very few of them are small, and no single one 
of the horned animals is very small. And some 
possess appendages (or caeca) to the gut, but 
no animal that has not incisors in both jaws 
has a straight gut. 

[^5] The elephant has a gut constricted into 
chambers, so constructed that the animal ap- 
pears to have four stomachs; in it the food is 
found, but there is no distinct and separate re- 
ceptacle. Its viscera resemble those of the pig, 
508 * only that the liver is four times the size 
of that of the ox, and the other viscera in like 
proportion, while the spleen is comparatively 
small. 

Much the same may be predicated of the 
properties of the stomach and the gut in ovip- 
arous quadrupeds, as in the land tortoise, the 
[5] turtle, the lizard, both crocodiles, and, in 
fact, in all animals of the like kind; that is to 
say, their stomach is one and simple, resem- 
bling in some cases that of the pig, and in other 
cases that of the dog. 

The serpent genus is similar and in almost 
all respects furnished similarly to the saurians 
among oviparous land animals, if one could 
[/o] only imagine these saurians to be in- 
creased in length and to be devoid of legs. 
That is to say, the serpent is coated with tes- 
sellated scutes, and resembles the saurian in its 
back and belly; only, by the way, it has no 
testicles, but, like fishes, has two ducts con- 
verging into one, and an ovary long and bifur- 
cate. The rest of its internal organs arc identi- 
cal with those of the saurians, except that, ow- 
[75] ing to the narrowness and length of the 
animal, the viscera arc correspondingly narrow 
ar.d elongated, so that they are apt to escape 
recognition from the similarities in shape. 
Thus, the windpipe of the creature is excep- 
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tionally long, and the oesophagus is longer 
still, and the windpi{)c commences so close to 
the mouth that the tongue appears to he un- 
derneath it; and the windpi|)e seems to project 
[ 20 ] over the tongue, owing to the tact that 
the tongue draws back into a sheath and does 
not remain in its place as in other animals. 
The longue, moreover, is thin and long and 
black, and can lx: protruded to a great dis- 
tance. And both serpents and saurians have 
this altogether exceptional property in the 
tongue, that it is forked at the outer extremity, 
[25] and this property is the more marked in 
the serpent, for the tips of his tongue ar*" as 
thin as hairs. The seal, also, by the way, has a 
5 [)lit tongue. 

The stomach of the scr}X!nt is like a more 
spacious gut, resembling the stomach of the 
dog; then comes the gut, long, narrow, and 
single to the end. The heart is situated close to 
[^o] the pharynx, small and kidney-shaped; 
and for this reason the organ might in some 
cases appear not to have the pointed end turned 
towards the ’ rca... Then comes the lung, sin- 
gle, aiul articulated with a membranous pas- 
sage, very long, and quite detachecl from the 
heart. The li\er is long and simple; the spleen 
IS short and round; as is the case in both le- 
[ 35 ] spects with the saurians. Tts gall resembles 
that of the fish; the water-snakes ha\e it beside 
508 ^ the liver, and the other snakes have it 
usually beside the gut. These creatures are all 
saw-toothed. Their ribs are as numerous as the 
days of the month; in other words, they arc 
thirty in numlx’r. 

Some affirm that the same phenomenon is 
[ 5] observable with serpents as with swallow- 
chicks; in other words, they say that if you 
prick out a serpent’s eyes they will grow again. 
And further, the tails of saurians and of ser- 
pents, if they he cut off, will grow again. 

With fishes the properties of the gut and 
stomach are similar; that is, they have a stom- 
ach single and simple, hut vari.ible in shape 
[70] according to sjxcies. For in some cases 
the stomach is gut-shaped, as with the scarus, 
or parrot-fish; which fish, by the way, appears 
to he the only fish that chews the cud. And the 
whole length of the gut is simple, and if it 
have a reduplication or kink it loosens out 
again into a simple form. 

An exceptional property in fishes and in 
birds for the most part is the being furnished 
with gut-appendages or caeca, birds have 
[75] them low down and few in numlxr. Fish- 
es have them high up about the stomach, and 
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sometimes numerous, as in the goby, the ga- 
leos, the perch, the scorpaena, the citharus, the 
red mullet, and the sparus; the cestreus or grey 
mullet has several of them on one side of the 
belly, and on the other side only one. Some fish 
possess these apjxndages but only in small 
numbers, as the hepatus and the glaucus; and, 
[ 20 ] by the way, they are few also m the dora- 
do. These fishes differ also from one another 
within the same species, for in the dorado one 
individual has many and another few. Some 
fishes arc entirely without the part, as the ma- 
jority of the selachians. As for all the rest, 
some of them have a few and some a great 
many. And in all cases where the gut-append- 
ages arc found in fish, they are found close up 
[25] to the stomach. 

In regard to their internal parts liirds differ 
from other animals and from one another. 
Some birds, for instance, have a crop in front 
ol the stomach, as the barn-door cock, the 
cushat, the pigeon, and the partridge; and the 
crop consists of a large hollow skin, into which 
the food first enters and where it lies undi- 
f ^o] gcstcd. Just where the crop leaves the 
oesophagus it is somewhat narrow; by and by 
it broadens out, but where it communicates 
with the stomach it narrows down again. The 
stomach (or gizzard) in most birds is fleshy 
and hard, and inside is a strong skin which 
[j^5:] comes away from the fleshy part. Other 
birds have no crop, but instead of it an oesoph- 
agus wide and roomy, either all the way or in 
509 “ the part leading to the stomach, as with 
the daw, the raven, and the carrion-crow. The 
cjuail also has the oesophagus widened out at 
the lower extremity, and in the aegoccphalus 
and the owl the organ is slightly broader at the 
bottom than at the top. The duck, the goose, 
the gull, the catarrhactes, and the great bus- 
tard have the oesophagus wide and roomy 
[5] from one end to the other, and the same 
applies to a great many other birds. In some 
birds there is a portion of the stomach that re- 
sembles a crop, as in the kestrel. In the case of 
small birds like the swallow and the sparrow 
neither the oesophagus nor the crop is wide, 
hut the stomach is long. Some few have nei- 
ther a crop nor a dilated oesophagus, but the 
[70] latter is exceedingly long, as in long- 
necked birds, such as the porphyrio, and, by 
the way, in the case of all these birds the excre- 
ment is unusually moist. The quail is excep- 
tional in regard to these organs, as compared 
with other birds; in other words, it has a crop, 
and at the same time its oesophagus is wide and 
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yjacious in front of the stomach, and the crop tremity of the gut. Birds, then, have caeca — 
[75] is at some distance, relatively to its size, [ 20 ] not all, but the greater part of them, such 
from the oesophagus at that part. as the barn-door cock, the partridge, the duck, 

Further, in most birds, the gut is thin, and the night-raven, [the localus,] the ascalaphus, 
simple when loosened out. The gut-append- the goose, the swan, the great bustard, and the 

ages or caeca in birds, as has been observed, owl. Some of the little birds also have these ap- 

are few in number, and are not situated high pendages; but the caeca in their case are cx- 

up, as in fishes, but low down towards the ex- cccdingly minute, as in the sparrow. 

BOOK III 


I 

Now that we have stated the magnitudes, the 
properties, and the relative differences of the 
other internal organs, it remains tor us to treat 
of the organs that contribute to generation. 
[50] These organs in the female are in all 
cases internal; in the male they present numer- 
ous diversities. 

In the blooded animals some males arc alto- 
gether devoid of testicles, and some have the 
organ but situated internally; and of those 
males that have the organ internally situated, 
some have it close to the loin in the neighbour- 
hood of the kidney and others close to the belly. 
[35] Other males have the organ situated ex- 
ternally. In the case of these last, the penis is in 
some cases attached to the belly, whilst in oth- 
509** ers it is loosely suspended, as is the case 
also with the testicles; and, in the cases where 
the penis is attached to the belly, the attach- 
ment varies accordingly as the animal is Qm- 
prosthurctic or opisthurctir. 

No fish is furnished with testicles, nor any 
other creature that has gills, nor any serpent 
whatever: nor, in short, any animal devoid of 
[5] feet, save such only as are viviparous with- 
in themselves. Birds arc furnished with testi- 
cles, but these are internally situated, close to 
the loin. The case is similar with oviparous 
quadrupeds, such as the lizard, the tortoise and 
the crocodile; and among the viviparous ani- 
mals this peculiarity is found in the hedgehog. 
Others among those creatures that have the 
organ internally situated have it close to the 
belly, as is the case with the dolphin amongst 
[/oj animals devoid of feet, and with the 
elephant among viviparous quadrupeds. In 
other cases these organs arc externally con- 
spicuous. 

We have already alluded to the diversities 
observed in the attachment of these organs to 
the belly and the adjacent region; in other 
words, we have stated that in some cases the 
testicles are tightly fastened back, as in the pig 


and its allies, and that in others they are freely 
[75] suspended, as in man. 

Fishes, then, arc devoid of testicles, as has 
been slated, and serf:)ents also. They are fur- 
nished, however, with two ducts connected 
with the midriff and running on to either side 
of the backbone, coalescing into a single duct 
above the outlet of the residuum, and by 
‘above* the outlet 1 mean the region near to 
[20] the spine. These ducts in the rutting sea- 
son get filled with the genital fluid, and, if the 
ducts be squeezed, the sperm oozes out white 
in colour. As to the differences observed in 
male fishes of diverse species, the reader should 
consult my treatise on Anatomy, and the sub- 
ject will be hereafter more fully discussed 
when we describe the specific character in each 
case.' 

The males of oviparous animals, whether 
[25] biped or quadruped, arc in all cases fur- 
nished with testicles close to the loin under- 
neath the midriff. With some animals the or- 
gan is whitish, in others somewhat of a sallow 
hue; in all cases it is entirely cnvelo|x:d with 
minute and delicate veins. From each of the 
two testicles extends a duct, and, as in the case 
of fishes, the two ducts coalesce into one above 
the outlet of the residuum. This constitutes 
the penis, which organ in the case of small 
[^o] ovipara is inconspicuous; but in the case 
of the larger ovipara, as in the goose and the 
like, the organ becomes quite visible just after 
copulation. 

The ducts in the case of fishes and in biped 
and quadruped ovipara are attached to the 
loin under the stomach and the gut, in betwixt 
them and the great vein, from which ducts or 
blood-vessels extend, one to each of the two 
[ 35 ] testicles. And just as with fishes the male 
sperm is found in the seminal ducts, and the 
510* ducts become plainly visible at the rut- 
ting season and in some instances become in- 
visible after the season is passed, so also is it 
with the testicles of birds; before the breeding 

iv 5. 
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season the organ is small in some birds and 
quite invisible in others, but during the season 
the organ in all cases is greatly enlarged. This 
[5] phenomenon is remarkably illustrated in 
the ring-dove and the partridge, so much so 
that some people are actually of opinion that 
these birds are devoid of the organ in the win- 
ter-time. 

Of male animals that have their testicles 
placed frontwards, some have them inside, 
close to the belly, as the dolphin; some have 
them outside, exposed to view, close to the 
[/o] lower extremity of the belly. These ani- 
mals resemble one another thus far in respect 
to this organ; but they differ from one another 
in this fact, that some of them have their testi- 
cles situated separately by themselves, while 
others, which have the organ situated external- 
ly, have them enveloped in what is termed the 
scrotum. 

Again, in all viviparous animals furnished 
with feet the following properties are observed 
in the testicle^ themselves. From the aorta 
there extend vein-like ducts to the head of each 
[75] of the testicles, and another two from the 
kidneys; these two from the kidneys are sup- 
plied with blood, while the two from the aorta 
are devoid of it. From the head of the testicle 
alongside of the testicle itself is a duct, thicker 
and more sinewy than the other just alluded 
to — a duct that bends back again at the end of 
[20] the testicle to its head; and from the head 
of each of the two testicles the two ducts ex- 
tend until they coalesce in front at the penis. 
The duct that bends back again and that 
which is in contact with the testicle are envel- 
oped in one and the same membrane, so that, 
until you draw aside the membrane, they pre- 
sent all the apjx^arance of being a single undif- 
ferentiated duct. Further, the duct in contact 
with the testicle has its moist content qualified 
by blood, but to a comparatively less extent 
than in the case of the ducts higher up which 
[25] are connected with the aorta; in the ducts 
that bend back towards the tube of the penis, 
the liquid is white-coloured. There also runs a 
duct from the bladder, opening into the upper 
part of the canal, around which lies, sheath- 
wise, what is called the ‘penis’. 

All these descriptive particulars may be re- 

f arded by the light of the accompanying dia- 
_jo] gram; wherein the letter A marks the 
starting-point of the ducts that extend from 
the aorta; the letters KK mark the heads of 
the testicles and the ducts descending thereun- 
to; the ducts extending from these along the 
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testicles are marked 1212; the ducts turning 
back, in which is the white fluid, are marked 
BB; the p>enis A; the bladder E; and the tes- 
ticles 

[By the way, when the testicles are cut off or 
removed, the ducts draw upwards by contrac- 



AA TOJV rropcov &pxv dopr^S- 

KK ke<f)a\ai toju 6px^<j^v kal ol KaOifKOUTes wbpoi. 

1212 oi TTopoL ol dirS ToOrcoif irp6s rep dpx^t KadrfptPOi, 
HB ol &paKdfji7rTOPT€^, Iv ols if vypSrrti i) \euK^. 
sp. V. cp. a. <;permatic vein and artery: 
ur. ureters. 



^ testis. K caput epididymis. 

12 corpus epididymis. B v as deferens. 



T verkpa ^ (uterus) 

M piiiTpa (onlice of the uterus). 

KK Kepdria (utciiiie homs). 

EE k^iy/wi (Fallopian tubes). 

510 ** tion. Moreover, when male animals are 
young, their owner sometimes destroys the or- 
gan in them by attrition; sometimes they cas- 
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trate them at a later period. And I may here 
add, that a bull has been known to serve a 
cow immediately after castration, and actually 
to impregnate her.] 

[5] So much then for the properties of testicles 
in male animals. 

In female animals furnished with a womb, 
the womb is not in all cases the same in form 
or endowed with the same properties, but both 
in the vivipara and the ovipara great diversi- 
ties present themselves. In all creatures that 
have the womb close to the genitals, the womb 
is two-horned, and one horn lies to the right- 
[jo] hand side and the other to the left; its 
commencement, however, is single, and so is 
the orifice, resembling in the case of the most 
numerous and largest animals a tube com- 
posed of much flesh and gristle. Of these parts 
one is termed the hystcra or delphys, whence is 
derived the word a 6 e\(t> 6 ^y and the other part, 
the tube or orficc, is termed metra. In all biped 
[75] or quadruped vivipara the womb is in all 
cases below the midriff, as in man, the dog, the 
pig, the horse, and the ox; the same is the case 
also in all horned animals. At the extremity of 
the so-called ceratia, or horns, the wombs of 
most animals have a twist or convolution. 

[20] In the case of those ovipara that lay eggs 
externally, the wombs arc not in all cases simi- 
larly situated. Thus the wombs of birds are 
close to the midriff, and the wombs of fishes 
down below, just like the wombs of biped and 
quadruped vivipara, only that, in the case. of 
the fish, the wombs are delicately formed, 
membranous, and elongated; so much so that 
in extremely small fish, each of the two bifur- 
[25] cated parts looks like a single egg, and 
those fishes whose egg is described as crum- 
bling would appear to have inside them a 
pair of eggs, whereas in reality each of the two 
sides consists not of one but of many eggs, and 
this accounts for their breaking up into so 
many particles. 

The womb of birds has the lower and tubu- 
lar portion fleshy and firm, and the part close 
to the midriff membranous and exceedingly 
[jo] thin and fine: so thin and fine that the 
eggs might seem to be outside the womb alto- 
gether. In the larger birds the membrane is 
more distinctly visible, and, if inflated through 
the tube, lifts and swells out; in the smaller 
birds all these parts are more indistinct. 

The properties of the womb are similar in 
[^5] oviparous quadrupeds, as the tortoise, the 
lizard, the frog and the like; for the tube below 
51 !• is single and fleshy, and the cleft portion 
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with the eggs is at the top close to the midriff. 
With animals devoid of feet that are internally 
oviparous and viviparous externally, as is the 
case with the dogfish and the other so-called 
[s] Selachians (and by this title we designate 
such creatures destitute of feet and furnished 
with gills as are viviparous), with these ani- 
mals the womb is bifurcate, and beginning 
down below it extends as far as the midriff, as 
in the case of birds. There is also a narrow 
part betw^een the two horns running up as far 
as the midriff, and the eggs arc engendered 
here and above at the origin of the midriff; 
[/o] afterwards they pass into the wider space 
and turn from eggs into young animals. How- 
ever, the differences in respect to the wombs 
of these fishes as compared with others of their 
own species or with fishes in general, would 
be more satisfactorily studied in their various 
forms in specimens under dissection. 

The members of the serpent genus also pre- 
sent divergencies cither when compared with 
the above-mentioned creatures or wMth one an- 
[75] other. Serpents as a rule are ovi{)arous, 
the vi|>er being the only viviparous member 
of the genus. The viper is, previously to exter- 
nal parturition, oviparous internally; an<l ow'- 
ing to this perculiarity the properties of the 
womb in the viper are similar to those of the 
womb in the selachians. The w^omb of the ser- 
pent is long, in keeping with the body, and 
starting below from a single duct extends con- 
tinuously on both sides of the spine, so as to 
[20] give the impression of thus being a sepa- 
rate duct on each side of the spine, until it 
reaches the midriff, where the eggs are engen- 
dered in a row; and these eggs are laid not one 
by one, but all strung together. [And all ani- 
mals that arc viviparous both internally and 
externally have the womb situated above the 
stomach, and all the ovipara underneath, near 
to the loin. Animals that are viviparous exter- 
[25] nally and internally oviparous present an 
intermediate arrangement; for the underneath 
portion of the womb, in which the eggs arc, is 
placed near to the loin, but the part about the 
orifice is above the gut.] 

Further, there is the following diversity 
observable in wombs as compared with one 
another: namely that the females of horned 
nonambidental animals are furnished with 
[^o] cotyledons in the womb when they are 
pregnant, and such is the case, among ambi- 
dentals, with the hare, the mouse, and the bat; 
whereas all other animals that arc ambidcntal, 
viviparous, and furnished with feet, have the 
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womb quite smooth, and in their case the at- 
tachment of the embryo is to the womb itself 
and not to any cotyledon inside it. 

[55] The parts, then, in animals that are not 
homogeneous with themselves and uniform in 
their texture, both parts external and parts in- 
ternal, have the properties above assigned to 
them. 

2 

511 *’ In sanguineous animals the homogeneous 
or uniform part most universally found is the 
blood, and its habitat the vein; next in degree 
of universality, their analogues, lymph and 
fibre, and, that which chieHy constitutes the 
[5] frame of animals, flesh and whatsoever in 
the several parts is analogous to flesh; then 
bone, and parts that are analogous to bone, as 
fish-lmne and gristle; and then, again, skin, 
membrane, sinew, hair, nails, and whatever 
corresponds to these; and, furthermore, fat, 
suet, and the excretions: and the excretions are 
[/o] dung, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile. 

Now, as lIic naLurc of blood and the nature 
of the veins have all the appearance of being 
primitive, we must discuss their properties first 
of all, and all the more as some previous writ- 
ers have treated them \ery unsatisfactorily. 
And the cause of the ignorance thus manifest- 
cd is the extreme difficulty exj'K.-ricnccd in the 
way of observation. For in the dead bodies of 
animals the nature of the chief veins is undis- 
[75] coverablc, owing to the fact that they col- 
la})sc at once when the blood leaves them; for 
the blood pours out of them in a stream, like 
liquid out of a vessel, since there is no blood 
separately situated by itself, except a little in 
the heart, but it is all lodged in the veins. In 
living animals it is impossible to inspect these 
[20] parts, for of their very nature they are sit- 
uated inside the body and out of sight. For this 
reason anatomists who have carried on their 
investigations on dead bodies in the dissecting- 
room have failed to discover the chief roots of 
the veins, while those who have narrowly in- 
spected bodies of living men reduced to ex- 
treme attenuation have arrived at conclusions 
regarding the origin of the veins from the 
manifestations visible externally. 01 these in- 
vestigators, Syennesis, the physician of Cyprus, 
writes as follows: — 

[25] ‘The big veins run thusb — from the navel 
across the loins, along the back, past the lung, 
in under the breasts; one from right to lelt, and 

' Ps. Hippocr. dc Nat. Osstum^ ix. p. 174 i. p. 
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the other from left to right; that from the left, 
through the liver to the kidney and the testicle, 
that from the right, to the spleen and kidney 
and testicle, and from thence to the penis.* 

[^o] Diogenes of Apollonia^ writes thus: — 

‘The veins in man are as follows: — There 
arc two veins pre-eminent in magnitude. These 
extend through the belly along the backbone, 
one to right, one to left; cither one to the leg 
on its own side, and upwards to the head, past 
the collar bones, through the throat. From 
these, veins extend all over the body, from 
512 ® that on the right hand to the right side 
and from that on the left hand to the left side; 
the most important ones, two in number, to 
the heart in the region of the backbone; other 
two a little higher up through the chest in un- 
derneath the armpit, each to the hand on its 
[5] own side: of these two, one being termed 
the vein splenitis, and the other the vein hepa- 
titis. Each o' the pair splits at its extremity; the 
one branches in the direction of the thumb and 
the other in the direction of the palm; and 
from these run off a number of minute veins 
branching off to the fingers and to all parts of 
the hand. Other veins, more minute, extend 
[/o] from the main veins; from that on the 
right towartls the liver, from that on the left 
<0 wards the spleen and the kidneys. The veins 
that run to the legs split at the juncture of the 
legs with the trunk and extend right down the 
thigh. The largest of these goes down the thigh 
at the back of it, and can be discerned and 
traced as a big one; the second one runs inside 
f/^] the thigh, not quite as big as the one just 
mentioned. After this they pass on along the 
knee to the shin and the foot (as the upper 
veins were described as passing towards the 
hands), and arrive at the sole of the foot, and 
from thence continue to the toes. Moreover, 
many delicate veins separate oil from the great 
veins towards the stomach and towards the 
ribs. 

[20] ‘The veins that run through the throat to 
the head can be discerned and traced in the 
neck as laige ones; and from each one of the 
two, where it terminates, there branch off a 
number of veins to the head; some from the 
right side towards the left, and some from the 
left side towards the right; and the two veins 
terminate near to each of the two ears. There 
is another pair of veins in the neck running 
[25] along the big vein on either side, slightly 
less in size than the pair just spoken of, and 

*Cf. l.iltr^, i. p. 220, i\. p. 163. Oeuvres compUts d^~ 
Hippocrates, edited by I.ittr^. 
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with these the greater part of the veins in the 
head are connected. This other pair runs 
through the throat inside; and from either one 
of the two there extend veins in underneath 
the shoulder blade and towards the hands; and 
these appear alongside the veins splenitis and 
[jo] hepatitis as another pair of veins smaller 
in size. When there is a pain near the surface 
of the body, the physician lances these two lat- 
ter veins; but when the pain is within and in 
the region of the stomach he lances the veins 
splenitis and hepatitis. And from these, other 
veins depart to run below the breasts. 

512b ‘There is also another pair running on 
each side through the spinal marrow to the tes- 
ticles, thin and delicate. There is, further, a 
pair running a little underneath the cuticle 
through the flesh to the kidneys, and these 
[5] with men terminate at the testicle, and 
with women at the womb. These veins arc 
termed the spermatic veins. The veins that 
leave the stomach arc comparatively broad just 
as they leave; but they become gradually thin- 
ner, until they change over from right to left 
and from left to right. 

‘Blood is thickest when it is imbibed by the 
fleshy parts; when it is transmitted to the or- 
[/o] gans above-mentioned, it becomes thin, 
warm, and frothy.' 

3 

Such are the accounts given by Syennesis 
and Diogenes. Polybus^ writes to the following 
effect: — 

‘There arc four pairs of veins. The first ex- 
tends from the back of the head, through the 
[75] neck on the outside, past the backbone on 
either side, until it reaches the loins and passes 
on to the legs, after which it goes on through 
the shins to the outer side of the ankles and on 
to the feet. And it is on this account that sur- 
geons, for pains in the back and loin, bleed in 
the ham and in the outer side of the ankle. An- 
other pair of veins runs from the head, past 
[ 20 ] the ears, through the neck; which veins 
are termed the jugular veins. This pair goes on 
inside along the backbone, past the ruusclcs of 
the loins, on to the testicles, and onwards to 
the thighs, and through the inside of the hams 
and through the shins down to the inside of 
the ankles and to the feet; and for this reason, 

^ The following quotation appears in the treatise de Nat, 
Horn. (vi. p. 58 L, i. p. 364 K), which treatise is accord- 
ingly ascribed to Polybus (cf. K. 1. p. cxlvu), and in the 
composite treatise de Nat. Oss. (ix. p. 174 L, i. p. 506 K), 
cf. Littr^, ix. p. 162. 
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surgeons, for pains in the muscles of the loins 
[25] and in the testicles, bleed on the hams 
and the inner side of the ankles. The third pair 
extends from the temples, through the neck, 
in underneath the shoulder-blades, into the 
lung; those from right to left going in under- 
neath the breast and on to the spleen and the 
kidney; those from left to right running from 
the lung in underneath the breast and into the 
[jo] liver and the kidney; and both terminate 
in the fundament. The fourth pair extend 
from the front part of the head and the eyes in 
513 * underneath the neck and the collar-bones; 
from thence they stretch on through the upper 
part of the upper arms to the elbows and then 
through the fore-arms on to the wrists and the 
jointings of the fingers, and also through the 
lower part of the upper-arms to the armpits, 
and so on, keeping above the ribs, until one of 
[5] the pair reaches the spleen and the other 
reaches the liver; and alter this they both pass 
over the stomach and terminate at the penis.’ 

The above quotations sum up pretty well the 
statements of all previous writers. Further- 
more, there are some writers on Natural His- 
tory who have not ventured to lay down the 
[/o] law in such precise terms as regards the 
veins, but who all alike agree in assigning the 
head and the brain as the starting-point ot the 
veins. And in this opinion they are mistaken. 

The investigation of such a subject, as has 
been remarked, is one fraught with dilficiilties; 
but, if any one be keenly interested in the mat- 
ter, his best plan will lx: to allow his animals to 
starve to emaciation, then to strangle them on 
a sudden, and thereupon to prosecute his in- 
vestigations. 

[75] We now proceed to give particulars re- 
garding the properties and functions of the 
veins. There are two blood-vessels in the thorax 
by the backbone, and lying to its inner side; 
and of these two the larger one is situated to 
the front, and the lesser one is to the rear of it; 
and the larger is situated rather to the right- 
hand side of the body, and the lesser one to the 
[20] left; and by some this vein is termed the 
‘aorta’, from the fact that even in dead bodies 
part of it is observed to be full of air. These 
hlood-vessels have their origins in the heart, 
for they traverse the other viscera, in whatever 
direction they happen to run, without in any 
way losing their distinctive characteristic as 
blood-vessels, whereas the heart is as it were a 
part of them (and that too more in respect to 
[-*5] the frontward and larger one of the two), 
owing to the fact that these two veins are 
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above and below, with the heart lying midway. The branches of the blood-vessels lie above the 
The heart in all animals has cavities inside tubes that extend from the windpipe. And that 
it. In the case of the smaller animals even the vessel which extends to the vertebra of the 

largest of the chambers is scarcely discernible; [25] neck and the backbone, stretches back 

[^o] the second larger is scarcely discernible in again along the backbone; as Homer repre- 
animals of medium size; but in the largest ani- sents in the lines^ : — 
mals all three chambers are distinctly seen. In 

the heart then (with its pointed end directed {Antilochus, as Thoon turned him round)^ 
frontwards, as has been observed) the largest Transpierc d his bac\ with a dishonest wound; 

of the three chambers is on the right-hand side The hollow vein that to the nec\ extends, 

and highest up; the least one is on the left-hand Along the chine, the eager javelin rends. 

side; and the medium-sized one lies in betwixt 

the other two; and the largest one of the three From this vessel there extend small blood-vcs- 

chambers is a great deal larger than either of sels past each rib and each vertebra; and at the 

[^5] the two others. All three, however, arc [jo] vertebra above the kidneys the vessel bi- 
connected with passages leading in the direc- furcates. And in the above way the parts 
tion of the lung, but all these communications branch off from the great blood-vessel, 
are indistinctly discernible by reason of their But up above all these, from that part which 
minuteness, except one. is connected with the heart, the entire vein 

513** The great blood-vessel, then, is attached branches off in two directions. For its branches 

to the biggest of the three chambers, the one [35] extend to the sides and to the collar- 

that lies uppermost and on the right-hand side; bones, and then pass on, in men through the 

it then extends right through the chamber, armpits to the arms, in quadrupeds to the fore- 
coming out as bluod-vesscl again; just as 514* legs, in birds to the wings, and in fishes 

though the cavity of the heart were a part of to the upper or pectoral fins. The trunks of 

the vessel, in which the blood broadens its these veins, where they first branch off, are 

channel as a river that widens out in a lake. 


[5] The aorta is attached to the middle cham- 
ber; only, by the way, it is connected with it by 
a much narrower pij)e. 

The great blood-vessel then passes through 
the heart [and runs from the heart into the 
aorta]. The great vessel looks as though made 
of membrane or skin, while the aorta is nar- 
rower than it, and is very sinewy; and as it 
[/o] stretches away to the head and to the low- 
er parts it becomes exceedingly narrow and 
sinewy. 

First of all, then, upwards from the heart 
there stretches a part of the great blood-vessel 
towards the lung and the attachment of the 
aorta, a part consisting of a large undivided 
vessel. But there split off from it two parts; 
[75] one towards the lung and the other to- 
wards the backbone and the last vertebra of 
the neck. 

The vessel, then, that extends to the lung, 
as the lung itself is duplicate, divides at first 
into two; and then extends along by every pipe 
and every perforation, greater along the great- 
[20] cr ones, lesser along the less, so continu- 
ously that it is impossible to discern a single 
part wherein there is not perforation and vein; 
for the extremities arc indistinguishable from 
their minuteness, and in point of fact the 
whole lung appears to be filled with blood. 



Superficial veins of the arm. i. Vena cephalica, 
sometimes prolonged (la) to enter the exicinal 
jugular. 2. Vena badlica s. hepatitis, passing up- 
wards to join the venae cosmites brachiales. 3. Vena 
media superficialis. 

^ lltad, XIII. 546. 
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called the ‘jugular’ veins; and, where they 
branch off to the neck [from the great vein] 
[5] they run alongside the windpi|:>e; and, oc- 
casionally, if these veins are pressed externally, 



The Superior vena cava and its branches, i. Sup. 
vena ca\a. 2. Innominate veins. Int. jugular. 4. 
Ext. jugular. 5. SubclaMan. 

men, though not actually choked, become in- 
sensible, shut their eyes, and fall flat on the 
ground. Extending in the way described and 
keeping the windpipe in betwixt them, they 
pass on until they reach the cars at the junc- 
[/o] tion of the lower jaw with the skull. 
Hence again they branch off into four veins, -of 
which one bends back and descends through 
the neck and the shoulder, and meets the pre- 
vious branching off of the vein at the bend of 
the arm, while the rest ot it terminates at the 
hand and fingers. 

[75] Each vein of the other pair stretches from 
the region of the ear to the brain, and branches 
off in a number of fine and delicate veins into 
the so-called rneninx, or membi^ane, which sur- 
rounds the brain. The brain itself in all ani- 
mals is destitute of blood, and no vein, great or 
[20] small, holds its course therein. But of the 
remaining veins that branch off from the last- 
mentioned vein some envelop the head, others 
close their courses in the organs of sense and 
at the roots of the teeth in veins exceedingly 
fine and minute. 

4 

And in like manner the parts of the lesser 
one of the two chief blood-vessels, designated 
[25] the aorta, branch off, accompanying the 
branches from the big vein; only that, in re- 
gard to the aorta, the passages arc less in size, 
and the branches very considerably less than 
are those of the great vein. So much for the 


veins as observed in the regions above the 
heart. 

The part of the great vein that lies under- 
[^o] neath the heart extends, freely suspended, 
right through the midriff, and is united both 
to the aorta and the backbone by slack mem- 
branous communications. From it one vein, 
short and wide, extends through the liver, and 
from it a number of minute veins branch off 
into the liver and disappear. From the vein 
[^5] that passes through the liver two branch- 
es separate off, of which one terminates in the 
diaphragm or so-called midriff, and the other 
514 *^ runs up again through the armpit into 
the right arm and unites with the other veins 
at the inside of the bend of the arm; and it is 
in consequence of this local connexion that, 
when the surgeon oj^ens this vein in the fore- 
arm, the patient is relieved of certain pains in 
the liver; and from the lelt-hand side of it 
there extends a short but thick vein to the 
spleen and the little veins branching off it dis- 
[5] appear in that organ. Another part branch- 
es off from the left-hand side of the great vein, 
and ascends, by a course similar to the course 
recently described, into the left arm; only that 
the ascending vein in the one case is the vein 
that traverses the liver, while in this case it is 
distinct from the vein that runs into the spleen, 
[/o] Again, other veins branch off from the 
big vein; one to the omentum, and another to 
the pancreas, from which vein run a number 
of veins through the mesentery. All these veins 
coalesce in a single large vein, along the entire 
gut and stomach to the oesophagus; about 
[75] these parts there is a great ramification of 
branch veins. 

As far as the kidneys, each of the two re- 
maining undivided, the aorta and the big vein 
extend; and here they get more closely at- 
tached to the backbone, and branch off, each of 
the two, into a A shape, and the big vein gets 
[20] to the rear of the aorta. But the chief at- 
tachment of the aorta to the backbone takes 
place in the region of the heart; and the at- 
tachment is effected by means of minute and 
sinewy vessels. The aorta, just as it draws off 
from the heart, is a tube of considerable vol- 
ume, but, as it advances in its course, it gets 
narrower and more sinewy. And from the aor- 
ta there extend veins to the mesentery just like 
[25] the veins that extend thither from the big 
vein, only that the branches in the case of the 
aorta are considerably less in magnitude; they 
a.'c, indeed, narrow and fibrillar, and they end 
in delicate hollow fibre-like vcinlcts. 
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There is no vessel that runs from the aorta 
into the liver or the spleen. 

From each of the two great blood-vessels 
there extend branches to each of the two flanks, 
and both branches fasten on to the bone. Ves- 
[^o] scls also extend to the kidneys from the 
big vein and the aorta; only that they do not 
open into the cavity of the organ, but their 
ramifications penetrate into its substance. 
From the aorta run two other ducts to the blad- 
der, firm and continuous; and there are other 
[ J5J ducts Irom the hollow of the kidneys, in 
no way communicating with the big vein. 
From the centre of each of the two kidneys 
springs a hollow sinewy vein, running along 
515 “ the backbone right through the loins; by 
and by each oi the two veins first disappears in 
its own flank, and soon afterwards reappears 
stretching in the direction ot the flank. The 
extremities of ihese attach to the bladder, and 
also in the male to the penis and in the female 
[5] to the womb, i^'rom the big \e]n no vein ex- 
tends to the womb, but the org.in is connected 
with the ao.la uy v' ms numerous and closely 
packed. 

Furthermore, from the aorta and the great 
vein at the points of divarication there branch 
ofT other veins. Some of these run to the groins 
— large hollow veins — and then pass on down 
[io] through the legs and terminate in the 
feet anti toes. And, again, another set run 
through the groins and the thighs cross-garter 
fashion, from right to left anti Irom left to 
right, and unite in the hams with the other 
veins. 

In the above description we have thrown 
light upon the course of the veins anti their 

1 joints of departure. 

75] In all sanguineous animals the case stands 
as here set forth in regartl to the f>oints of de- 
parture and the courses of the chict veins. Hut 
the description docs not hold equally good for 
the entire vein-system in all these animals. For, 
in point of fact, the organs arc not identically 
situated in them all; and, what is more, some 
animals are furnished with organs of which 
other animals are destitute. At the same time, 
while the description so far holds good, the 
[20] proof of its accuracy is not equally easy 
in all cases, but is easiest in the case of animals 
of considerable magnitude and supplied abun- 
dantly with blood. For in little animals and 
those scantily supplied with blood, either from 
natural and inherent causes or from a preva- 
lence of fat in the body, thorough accuracy in 
investigation is not equally attainable; for in 
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the latter of these creatures the passages get 
clogged, like water-channels choked with 
slush; and the others have a few minute fibres 
to serve instead of veins. But in all cases the big 
[25] vein is plainly discernible, even in crea- 
tures of insignificant size. 

5 

The sinews of animals have the following 
properties. For these .ilso the point of origin is 
the heart; for the heart has sinews within itself 
in the largest of its three chambers, and the 
[jo] aorta is a sinew-likc vein; in fact, at its 
extremity it is actually a sinew, for it is 
there no longer hollow, and is stretched like 
the sinews where they terminate at the joint- 
ings of the bones. Be it remembered, however, 
that the sinews do not proceed in unbroken 
sequence from one jxiint of origin, as do the 
blood-vessels. 

For the veins have the shape of the entire 
body, like a sketch of a mannikin; in such a 
way that the whole frame seems to be Idled up 
515 *^ with little veins in attenuated subjects — 
for the space occupied by flesh in fat individ- 
uals is filled with little veins in thin ones — 
whereas the sinews arc distributed about the 
joints and the flexures of the bones. Now, if 
[5] the smews were derived in unbroken se- 
quence from a common point of departure, 
this continuity would be discernible in attenu- 
ated specimens. 

In the ham, or the part of the frame brought 
into full play in the effort of leaping, is an im- 
portant system of sinews; and another smew, 
a double one, is that called ‘the tendon', and 
others are those brought into play when a 
great effort of physical strength is required; 
that is to say, the epitonos or back-stay and the 
[70] shoulder-sinews. CHher sinews, devoid of 
specific designation, are situated in the region 
of the flexures of the bones; for all the bones 
that are attached to one another aie bound to- 
gether by sinews, and a great quantity of sin- 
ews arc placed in the neighbourhood of all the 
bones. Onl), by the way, in the head there is 
no sinew; but the head is held together by the 
sutures of the bones. 

[75I Sinew is fissile lengthwise, but crosswise 
it is not easily broken, but admits of a consid- 
erable amount of hard tension. In connexion 
with sinews a liquid mucus is developed, white 
and glutinous, and the organ, in fact, is sus- 
tained by it and appears to be substantially 
composed of it. Now, vein may be submitted 
to the actual cautery, but sinew^ when submit- 
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ted to such action, shrivels up altogether; and, 
if sinews be cut asunder^ the severed parts will 
[20] not again cohere. A feeling of numbness 
is incidental only to parts of the frame where 
sinew is situated. 

There is a very extensive system of sinews 
connected severally with the feet, the hands, 
the ribs, the shoulder-blades, the neck, and the 
arms. 

All animals supplied with blood arc fur- 
nished with sinews; but in the case of animals 
that have no flexures to their limbs, but are, in 
fact, destitute of either feet or hands, the sin- 
[25] ews are fine and inconspicuous; and so, 
as might have been anticipated, the sinews in 
the fish arc chiefly discernible m connexion 
with the fin. 

6 

The tnes (or fibrous connective tissue) are a 
something intermediate between sinew and 
vein. Some of them are supplied with fluid, 
the lymph; and they pass from sinew to vein 
[jo] and from vein to sinew. There is another 
kind of ines or fibre that is found in blood, 
but not in the blood of all animals alike. If this 
fibre be left in the blood, the blood will coagu- 
late; if it he removed or extracted, the blood is 
found to be incapable of coagulation. While, 
however, this fibrous matter is found in the 
blood of the great majority of animals, it is not 
found in all. For instance, we fail to find it in 
the blood of the deer, the roe, the antelope, 
and some other animals; and, owing to thisde- 
ficiency of the fibrous tissue, the blood of these 
animals d(X!s not coagulate to the extent ob- 
served in the blood of other animals. The 
516 ® blood of the deer coagulates to about the 
same extent as that of the hare; that is to say, 
the blood in either case coagulates, but not in- 
to a stiff or jelly-like substance, like the blood 
of ordinary animals, but only into a flaccid con- 
sistency like that of milk which is not subject- 
ed to the action of rennet. The blood of the 
antelope admits of a firmer consistency in co- 
agulation; for in this respect it resembles, or 
[5] only comes a little short of, the blood of 
sheep. Such are the properties of vein, sinew, 
and fibrous tissue. 


The bones in animals are all connected with 
one single bone, and are interconnected, like 
the veins, in one unbroken sequence; and there 
is no instance of a bone standing apart by itself, 
[io] In all animals furnished with bones, the 


spine or backbone is the point of origin for the 
entire osseous system. The spine is composed 
of vertebrae, and it extends from the head 
down to the loins. The vertebrae are all per- 
forated, and, above, the bony portion of the 
head is connected with the topmost vertebrae, 
and is designated the ‘skuir. And the serrated 
lines on the skull are termed ‘sutures’. 

[75] The skull is not formed alike in all ani- 
mals. In some animals the skull consists of one 
single undivided bone, as in the case of the 
dog; in others it is composite in structure, as 
in man; and in the human species the suture is 
circular in the female, while in the male it is 
made up of three separate sutures, uniting 
above in three-corner fashion; and instances 
have been known of a man’s skull being de- 
[20] void of suture altogether. The skull is 
comjfX)sed not of four lx)nes, but of six; two of 
these arc in the region of the ears, small in com- 
parison with the other four. From the skull 
extend the jaws, constituted ol bone. [Ani- 
mals in general move the lower jaw; the river- 
crocodile is the only animal that moves the up- 
[25I per one.] Tn the jaws is the tooth-system; 
an<l the teeth arc constituted ol hone, and are 
half-way perforated; tand the bone m question 
is the only kind of bone which it is found im- 
possible to grave with a graving tool. 

On the upper part of the course of the back- 
bone arc the collar-bones and the ribs. Tlie 
chest rests on ribs; and these fibs meet togeth- 
er, whereas the others do not; for no animal 
[jo] has hone in the region of the stomach. 
Then come the shouldcr-lxines, or blade-hones, 
and the arm-honcs connected with these, ami 
the hones in the hands connected with the 
bones of the arms. With animals that have 
forelegs, the osseous system of the foreleg re- 
sembles that of the arm in man. 

[ J5] Below the level of the backbone, after the 
haunch-bone, comes the hip-socket; then the 
leg-bones, those in the thighs and those in the 
shins, which arc termed colcncs or limb-bones, 
516 *’ a part of which is the ankle, while a part 
of the same is the so-called ‘plectrum* in those 
creatures that have an ankle; and connected 
with these bones are the hones in the feet. 

Now, with all animals that are supplied with 
blood and furnished with feet, and are at the 
same time viviparous, the bones do not differ 
greatly one from another, but only in the way 
[5] of relative hardness, softness, or magni- 
tude. A further difference, by the way, is that 
in one and the same animal certain bones arc 
supplied with marrow, while others arc dcsti- 
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tutc of it. Some animals might on casual ob- 
servation appear to have no marrow whatso- 
ever in their bones: as is the case with the lion, 
owing to his having marrow only in small 
amount, poor and thin, and in very few bones; 
for marrow is found in his thigh and arm- 
[/o] bones. The bones of the lion are excep- 
tionally hard; so hard, in fact, that if they are 
rubbed hard against one another they emit 
sparks like flint-stones. The dolphin has bones, 
and not fish-spine. 

Of the other animals supplied with blood, 
some differ but little, as is the case with birds; 
others have systems analogous, as fishes: for 
[75] viviparous fishes, such as the cartilagi- 
nous species, are gristle-spined, while the ovip- 
ara have a spine which corrcsfionds to the 
backbone in quadrupeds. This exceptional 
property has been observed in fishes, that in 
some of them there are found delicate spines 
scattered here and there throughout the fleshy 
parts. The serpent is similarly constructed to 
the fish; in other words, his backbone is spi- 
[20] nous. With oviparous quadrupeds, the 
skeleton of the larger ones is more or less os- 
seous; of the smaller ones, more or less spi- 
nous. But all sanguineous animals have a back- 
bone of either one kind or other: that is, com- 
posed cither of bone or of spine. 

The other jxirtions ot the skeleton arc found 
in some animals and not found in others, but 
the presence or the absence of this and that 
[25] part carries with it, as a matter ot course, 
the presence or the absence of the bones or the 
spines corresponding to this or that part. For 
animals that are destitute of arms and legs can- 
not be furnished with limb-bones: and in like 
manner with animals that have the same parts, 
but yet have them unlike in form; for in these 
animals the corresponding bones differ from 
one another in the way of relative excess or 
relative defect, or in the way of analogy taking 
the place of identity. So much for the osseous 
[ joJ or spinous systems in animals. 

8 

Gristle is of the same nature as bone, but dif- 
fers from it in the way of relative excess or rel- 
ative defect. And just like bone, cartilage also, 
if cut, does not grow again. In terrestrial vivipa- 
rous sanguinea the gristle formations are un- 
[j5] perforated, and there is no marrow in 
them as there is in bones; in the sclachia, how- 
ever — for, be it observed, they are gristle-spined 
517 * — there is found [in the case of the flat spe- 


cies], in the region of the backbone, a gristle- 
like substance analogous to bone, and in this 
gristle-like substance there is a liquid resem- 
bling marrow. In viviparous animals furnished 
with feet, gristle formations are found in the 
region of the ears, in the nostrils, and around 
[5] certain extremities of the bones. 

9 

Furthermore, there are parts of other kinds, 
neitlier identical with, nor altogether diverse 
from, the parts above enumerated: such as 
nails, hooves, claws, and horns; and also, by 
the way, beaks, such as birds are furnished 
with — all in the several animals that are fur- 
nished therewithal. All these parts are flexible 
[/o] and fissile; but bone is neither flexible nor 
fissile, but frangible. 

And the colours of horns and nails and claw 
and hoof fo^ow the colour of the skin and the 
hair. For according as the skin of an animal is 
black, or white, or of medium hue, so are the 
[75] horns, the claws, or the hooves, as the case 
may he, of hue to match. And it is the same 
with nails. The teeth, however, follow after the 
bones. Thus in black men, such as the Aethio- 
pians and the like, the teeth and bones are 
white, but the nails are black, like the whole 
[20] of the skin. 

Horns in general are hollow at their point of 
attachment to the bone which juts out from 
the head inside the horn, but they ha\c a solid 
portion at the tip, and they are simple and un- 
divided in st’-ucture. In the case of the stag 
alone of all animals the horns are solid 
throughout, auil ramify into branches (or ant- 
lers). And, whereas no other animal is known 
[25] to shed its horns, the deer sheds its horns 
annually, unless it has been castrated; and 
with regard to the elTccts of castration in ani- 
mals we shall have much to say hereafter.^ 
Horns attach rather to the skin than to the 
bone; which will account for the fact that there 
are found in Phrygia and elsewhere cattle that 
can move their horns as freely as their cars, 
[^o] OL animals furnished with nails — and, 
by the way, all animals have nails that have 
toes, and toes that have feet, except the ele- 
phant; and the elephant has toes undivided and 
slightly articulated, but has no nails whatsoever 
— of animals furnished with nails, some are 
straight-nailed, like man; others are crooked- 
517 ** nailed, as the lion among animals that 
walk, and the eagle among animals that fly. 

1 IX. 50 (631**). 
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The following arc the properties of hair and 
of parts analogous to hair, and of skin or hide. 
All viviparous animals furnished with feet 
have hair; all oviparous animals furnished 
[5] with feet have horn-like tessellates; fishes, 
and fishes only, have scales — that is, such ovip- 
arous fishes as have the crumbling egg or roe. 
For of the lanky fishes, the conger has no such 
egg, nor the muracna, and the eel has no egg 
at all. 

The hair differs in the way of thickness and 
fineness, and of length, according to the lo- 
cality of the part in which it is found, and ac- 
[/o] cording to the quality of skin or hide on 
which it grows. For, as a general rule, the 
thicker the hide, the harder and the thicker is 
the hair; and the hair is inclined to grow in 
abundance and to a great length in localities of 
the bodies hollow and moist, if the localities 
be fitted for the growth of hair at all. The facts 
are similar in the case of animals whether coat- 
ed with scales or with tessellates. With soft- 
[75] haired animals the hair gets harder with 
good feeding, and with hard-haired or bristly 
animals it gets softer and scantier from the 
same cause. Hair differs in quality also accord- 
ing to the relative heat or warmth of the lo- 
cality: just as the hair in man is hard in warm 
[20] places and soft in cold ones. Again, 
straight hair is inclined to be soft, and curly 
hair to be bristly. 

II 

Hair is naturally fissile, and in this respect 
it differs in degree in diverse animals. In some 
animals the hair goes on gradually hardening 
into bristle until it no longer resembles hair 
[25] but spine, as in the case of the hedgehog. 
And in like manner with the nails; for in some 
animals the nail differs as regards solidity in 
no way from bone. 

Of all animals man has the nicest delicate 
skin: that is, if we take into consideration his 
relative size. In the skin or hide of all animals 
there is a mucous liquid, scanty in some ani- 
mals and plentiful in others, as, for instance, in 
[^o] the hide of the ox; for men manufacture 
glue out of it. (And, by the way, in some cases 
glue is manufactured from fishes also.) The 
skin, when cut, is in itself devoid of sensation; 
and this is especially the case with the skin on 
the head, owing to there being no flesh be- 
tween it and the skull. And wherever the skin 
518 ® is quite by itself, if it be cut asunder, it 


does not grow together again, as is seen in the 
thin part of the Jaw, in the prepuce, and the 
eyelid. In all animals the skin is one of the 
parts that extends continuous and unbroken, 
and it comes to a stop only where the natural 
ducts pour out their contents, and at the 
mouth and nails. 

[5] All sanguineous animals, then, have skin; 
but not all such animals have hair, save only 
under the circumstances described above. The 
hair changes its colour as animals grow old, 
and in man it turns white or grey. With ani- 
mals, in general, the change takes place, but 
not very obviously, or not so obviously as in tbe 
case of the horse. Hair turns grey from the 
point backwards to the roots. But, in the ma- 
[70] jority of cases, grey hairs are white from 
the beginning; and this is a proof that grey ness 
of hair does not, as some believe to be the case, 
imply withering or decrepitude, for no part is 
brought into existence in a withered or de- 
crepit condition. 

In the eruptive malady called the white- 
sickness all the hairs gel grey; and instances 
have been known where the hair became grey 
while the patients were ill of the inaladv, 
whereas the grey hairs shed oil and black ones 
[75] replaced them on their recovery. [Hair is 
more apt to turn grey when it is kept covered 
than when exposed to the action ol the outer 
air.] In men, the hair over the temples is the 
first to turn grey, and the hair in tbe front 
grows grey sooner than the hair at the back; 
and the hair on the pubes is the last to change 
colour. 

Some hairs are congenital, others grow after 
the maturity of the animal: but this occurs in 
man only. The congenital hairs are on the 
[20] head, the eyelids, and the eyebrows; of 
the later growths the hairs on the pubes are 
the first to come, then those under the armpits, 
and, thirdly, those on the chin; for, singular- 
ly enough, the regions where congenital 
growths and the subsequent growths are found 
arc equal in number. The hair on the head 
grows scanty and sheds out to a greater extent 
[25] and sooner than all the rest. But this re- 
mark applies only to hair in from; for no man 
ever gets bald at the back of his head. Smooth- 
ness on the top of the head is termed ‘baldness’, 
but smoothness on the eyebrows is denoted by 
a special term which means *forehead-bald- 
ncss’; and neither of these conditions of bald- 
ness supervenes in a man until he shall have 
[ come under the influence of sexual pas- 
sicn. For no boy ever gets bald, no woman, 
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and no castrated man. In fact, if a man be cas- 
trated before reaching puberty, the later 
growths of hair never come at all; and, if the 
operation take place subsequently, the after- 
growths, and these only, shed olT; or, rather, 
two of the growths shed off, but not that on 
the pubes. 

Women do not grow hairs on the chin; ex- 
cept that a scanty beard grows on some wom- 
en after the monthly courses have stop|')ed; 
and a similar phenomenon is observed at times 
[^5] in priestesses in Caria, but these cases are 
looked upon as ixjrlentous with regard to 
coming events. The other after-growths are 
518 ^ found in women, but more scanty and 
sparse. Men and women are at times born con- 
stitutionally and congenitally incapable of the 
after-growths; and individuals that are desti- 
tute even of the growth upon the pubes are 
constitutionally impotent. 

Hair as a rule grows more or less in length 
as the wearer grows in age; chiefly the hair on 
[5] the head, then that in the beard, and fine 
hair grows In,.- of all. With some |X‘Oj)lc as 
they grow old the eyebrows grow thicker, to 
such an extent that they have to be cut off; and 
this growth is owing to the fact that the eye- 
brows arc situated at a conjuncture of bones, 
and these bones, as age comes on, draw apart 
and exude a gradual increase of moisture or 
[ro] rheum. The eyelashes do not grow in 
size, but they shed when the wearer comes first 
under the influence of sexual feelings, and shed 
all the quicker as this influence is the more 
powerful; and these arc the last hairs to grow 
grey. 

Hairs if plucked out before maturity grow 
again; but they do not grow again if plucked 
out afterwards. Every hair is supplied with a 
mucous moisture at its root, and immediately 
after being plucked out it can lift light articles 
[/j] if it touch them with this mucus. 

Animals that admit of diversity of colour in 
the hair admit of a similar diversity to start 
with in the skin and in the cuticle of the 
tongue. 

In some cases among men the upper lip and 
the chin is thickly covered with hair, and in 
other cases these parts are smooth and the 
cheeks are hairy; and, by the way, smooth- 
[ 20 ] chinned men arc less inclined than beard- 
ed men to baldness. 

The hair is inclined to grow in certain dis- 
eases, especially in consumption, and in old 
age, and after death; and under these circum- 
stances the hair hardens concomitantly with its 
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growth, and the same duplicate phenomenon 
is observable in respect of the nails. 

In the case of men of strong sexual passions 
the congenital hairs shed the sooner, while the 
[25] hairs of the after-growths are the quicker 
to come. When men arc afflicted with varicose 
veins they are less inclined to take on baldness; 
and if they be bald when they become thus af- 
flicted, they have a tendency to get their hair 
again. 

If a hair be cut, it does not grow at the point 
of section; but it gets longer by growing up- 
ward from below. In fishes the scales grow 
harder and thicker with age, and when the an- 
[^o] imal gets emaciated or is growing old the 
scales grow harder. In quadrupeds as they 
grow old the hair in some and the wool in oth- 
ers gets deeper but scantier in amount: and the 
hooves or claws get larger in size; and the same 
is the case with the beaks of birds. The claws 
[j5] ^^so increase in size, as do also the nails. 

12 

519 ® With regard to winged animals, such as 
birds, no creature is liable to change of colour 
by reason of age, excepting the crane. The 
wings of this bird arc ash-coloured at first, but 
as it grows old the wings get black. Again, ow- 
ing to special climatic influences, as when un- 
usual frost prevails, a change is sometimes ob- 
served to take place in birds whose plumage is 
of one uniform colour; thus, birds that have 
[5] dusky or downright black plumage turn 
while or grey, as the raven, the sparrow, and 
the swallow, but no case has ever yet been 
known of a change of colour from white to 
black. [Furth-^r, most birds change the colour 
of their plumage at different seasons of the 
year, so much so that a man ignorant of their 
habits might be mistaken as to their identity.] 
[/o] Some animals change the colour of their 
hair with a change in their drinking-water, 
for in some countries the same species of ani- 
mal is found white in one district and black in 
another. And in regard to the commerce of the 
sexes, water in many places is of such peculiar 
quality that rams, if they have intercourse with 
the female after druiking it, beget black lambs, 
as is the case with the water of the Psychrus 
so-called from its coldness), a river in the dis- 
75] trict of Assyritis in the Chalcidic Penin- 
sula, on the coast of Thrace; and in Antandria 
there are two rivers of which one makes the 
lambs white and the other black. The river 
Scamander also has the reputation of making 
lambs yellow, and that is the reason, they say. 
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why Homer designates it the ‘Yellow RiverV 
[20] Animals as a general rule have no hair on 
their internal surfaces, and, in regard to their 
extremities, they have hair on the upper, but 
not on the lower side. 

The hare, or dasypod, is the only animal 
known to have hair inside its mouth and un- 
derneath its feet. Further, the so-called mouse- 
whale instead of teeth has hairs in its mouth 
resembling pigs* bristles. 

[25] Hairs after being cut grow at the bottom 
but not at the top; if feathers be cut o(T, they 
grow neither at top nor bottom, but shed and 
fall out. Further, the bee’s wing will not grow 
again after being plucked off, nor will the 
wing of any creature that has undivided 
wings. Neither will the sting grow again if the 
bee lose it, but the creature will die of the loss. 

[50] In all sanguineous animals membranes 
are found. And membrane resembles a thin 
close-textured skin, but its qualities arc differ- 
ent, as it admits neither of cleavage nor of ex- 
tension. Membrane envelops each one of the 
bones and each one of the viscera, both in the 
larger and the smaller animals; though in the 
519 *^ smaller animals the membranes are in- 
discernible from their extreme tenuity and mi- 
nuteness. The largest of all the membranes 
are the two that surround the brain, and of 
these two the one that lines the bony skull is 
stronger and thicker than the one that envel- 
ops the brain; next in order of magnitude 
comes the membrane that encloses the heart. 
[5] If membrane be bared and cut asunder it 
will not grow together again, and the bone 
thus stripped of its membrane mortifies. 

14 

The omentum or caul, by the way, is mem- 
brane. All sanguineous animals are furnished 
with this organ; but in some animals the organ 
is supplied with fat, and in others it is devoid 
of it. The omentum has both its starting-point 
[/o] and its attachment, with ambidental vivip- 
ara, in the centre of the stomach, where the 
stomach has a kind of suture; in non-ambiden- 
tal vivipara it has its starting-point and attach- 
ment in the chief of the ruminating stomachs. 

The bladder also is of the nature of mem- 
brane, but of membrane peculiar in kind, for 
it is extensile. The organ is not common to all 

^ lUaii, XX. 74. 
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animals, but, while it is found in all the vivip- 
[75] ara, the tortoise is the only oviparous an- 
imal that is furnished therewithal. The blad- 
der, like ordinary membrane, if cut asunder 
will not grow together again, unless the sec- 
tion be just at the commencement of the ureth- 
ra: except indeed in very rare cases, for in- 
stances of healing have been known to occur. 
After death, the organ passes no liquid excre- 
tion; but in life, in addition to the normal liq- 
uid excretion, it passes at times dry excretion 
also, which turns into stones in the case of suf- 
ferers from that malady. Indeed, instances 
[20] have been known of concretions in the 
bladder so shaped as closely to resemble cockle- 
shells. 

Such are the properties, then, of vein, sinew 
and skin, of fibre and membrane, of hair, nail, 
claw and hoof, of horns, of teeth, of beak, of 

f ristle, of bones, and of parts that are analo- 
25] gous to any of the parts here enumerated. 

16 

Flesh, and that which is by nature akin to 
it in sanguineous animals, is in all cases situ- 
ated in between the skin and the bone, or the 
substance analogous to bone; for just as spine 
is a counterpart of bone, so is the flesh-like 
substance of animals that are constructed 
[jo] on a spinous system the counterpart of 
the flesh of animals constructed on an osseous 
one. 

Flesh can be divided asunder in any direc- 
tion, not lengthwise only as is the case with 
sinew and vein. When animals arc subjected 
to emaciation the flesh disappears, and the crea- 
tures become a mass of veins and fibres; when 
they are over fed, fat takes the place of flesh. 
520 * Where the flesh is abundant in an ani- 
mal, its veins are somew'hat small and the 
blood abnormally red; the viscera also and the 
stomach arc diminutive; whereas with animals 
whose veins are large the blood is somewhat 
black, the viscera and the stomach are large, 
and the flesh is somewhat scanty. And animals 
[5] with small stomachs are disposed to take 
on flesh. 

17 

Again, fat and suet differ from one another. 
Suet is frangible in all directions and congeals 
if subjected to extreme cold, whereas fat can 
melt but cannot freeze or congeal; and sbups 
made of the flesh of animals supplied with fat 
[70] do not congeal or coagulate, as is found 
with horse-flesh and pork; but soups made 
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from the flesh of animals supplied with suet 
do coagulate, as is seen with mutton and goat’s 
flesh. Further, fat and suet differ as to their lo- 
calities: for fat is found between the skin and 
flesh, but suet is found only at the limit of the 
fleshy parts. Also, in animals supplied with fat 
the omentum or caul is supplied with fat, and 
it is supplied with suet in animals supplied 
[75] with suet. Moreover, ambidental animals 
arc supplied with fat, and non-ambidentals 
with suet. 

Of the viscera the liver in some animals be- 
comes fatty, as, among fishes, is the case with 
the selachia, by the melting of whose livers an 
oil is manufactured. These cartilaginous fish 
themselves have no free fat at all in connexion 
[20] with the flesh or with the stomach. The 
suet in fish is fatty, and does not solidify or 
congeal. All animals are furnished with fat, 
either intermingled with their flesh, or apart. 
Such as have no free or separate fat arc less fat 
than others in stomach and omentum, as the 
eel; for it has only a scanty supply of suet about 
[25] the ome*’ '.'n. Most animals take on fat 
in the belly, especially such animals as are lit- 
tle in motion. 

The brains of animals supplied with fat are 
oily, as in the pig; of animals supplied with 
suet, parched and dry. Rut it is about the kid- 
neys more than any other viscera that animals 
are inclined to take on fat; and the right kid- 
ney is always less supplied with fat than the 
left kidney, and, be the two kidneys ever so 
[ jo] fat, there is always a space devoid of fat 
in between the two. Animals supplied with 
suet are specially apt to have it about the kid- 
neys, and especially the sheep; for this animal 
is apt to die from its kidneys being entirely en- 
veloped. Fat or suet about the kidney is super- 
induced by overfeeding, as is found at Leontini 
520 ** in Sicily; and consequently in this district 
they defer driving out sheep to pasture until 
the day is well on, with the view of limiting 
their food by curtailment of the hours of pas- 
ture. 

18 

The part around the pupil of the eye is fatty 
in all animals, and this part resembles suet in 
all animals that possess such a part and that arc 
[5] not furnished with hard eyes. 

Fat animals, whether male or female, are 
more or less unfitted for breeding purposes. 
Animals are disposed to take on fat more when 
old than when young, and especially when 
they have attained their full breadth and their 
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full length and arc beginning to grow depth- 
ways. 

19 

[/o] And now to proceed to the consideration 
of the blood. In sanguineous animals blood is 
the most universal and the most indispensable 
part; and it is not an acquired or adventitious 
part, but it is a consubstantial part of all ani- 
mals that arc not corrupt or moribund. All 
blood is contained in a vascular system, to wit, 
the veins, and is found nowhere else, excepting 
[75] in the heart. Blood is not sensitive to 
touch in any animal, any more than the excre- 
tions of the stomach; and the case is similar 
with the brain and the marrow. When flesh is 
lacerated, blood exudes, if the animal be alive 
and unless the flesh be gangrened. Blood in a 
[20] healthy condition is naturally sweet to the 
taste, and red in colour, blood that deteriorates 
from natural decay or from disease more or 
less black. Blood at its best, before it undergoes 
deterioration from cither natural decay or from 
disease, is neither very thick nor very thin. In 
the living animal it is always liquid and warm, 
but, on issuing from the body, it coagulates in 
all cases except in the case of the deer, the roe, 
[25] and the like animals; for, as a general 
rule, blood coagulates unless the fibres be ex- 
tracted. Bulbs blood is the quickest to coagu- 
late. 

Animals that are internally and externally 
viviparous arc more abundantly supplied with 
blood than the sanguineous ovipara. Animals 
that are in good condition, cither from natural 
[jo] causes or from their health having been 
attended to, have the blood neither too abun- 
dant — as creatures just alter drinking have the 
liquid inside them in abundance — nor again 
very scanty, as is the case with animals when 
exceedingly fat. For animals in this condition 
have pure blood, but very little of it, and the 
fatter an animal gets the less becomes its sup- 
ply of blood; for whatsoever is fat is destitute 
of blood. 

521 - A fat substance is incorruptible, but 
blood and all things containing it corrupt rap- 
idly, and this property characterizes especially 
all parts connected with the hones. Blood is 
finest and purest in man; and thickest and 
blackest in the bull and the ass, of all vivipara. 
In the lower and the higher parts of the body 
[5] blood is thicker and blacker than in the 
central parts. 

Blood beats or palpitates in the veins of all 
animals alike all over their bodies, and blood 
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is the only liquid that permeates the entire 
frames of living animals, without exception 
and at all times, as long as life lasts. Blood is 
developed first of all in the heart of animals 
before the body is differentiated as a whole. If 
[/o] blood be removed or if it escape in any 
considerable quantity, animals fall into a faint 
or swoon; if it be removed or if it escape in an 
exceedingly large quantity they die. If the 
blood get exceedingly liquid, animals fall sick; 
for the blood then turns into something like 
ichor, or a liquid so thin that it at times has 
been known to exude through the pores like 
sweat. In some cases blood, when issuing from 
[75] the veins, does not coagulate at all, or 
only here and there. Whilst anitnals are sleep- 
ing the blood is less abundantly supplied near 
the exterior surfaces, so that, if the sleeping 
creature be pricked with a pin, the blood does 
not issue as copiously as it would if the crea- 
ture were awake. Blood is developed out of 
ichor by coction, and fat in like manner out of 
blood. If the blood get diseased, haemorrhoids 
may ensue in the nostril or at the anus, or the 
veins may become varicose. Blood, if it cor- 
[20] rupt in the body, has a tendency to turn 
into pus, and pus may turn into a solid con- 
cretion. 

Blood in the female differs from that in the 
male, for, supposing the male and female to be 
on a par as regards age and general health, the 
blootl in the female is thicker and blacker than 
in the male; and with the female there is a 
[25] comparative superabundance of it in the 
interior. Of all female animals the female in 
man is the most richly supplied with blood, 
and of all female animals the menstruous dis- 
charges are the most copious in woman. The 
blood of these discharges under disease turns 
into flux. Apart from the menstrual discharges, 
the female in the human species is less subject 
to diseases of the blood than the male. 

Women are seldom afflicted with varicose 
veins, with haemorrhoids, or with bleeding at 
[jo] the nose, and, if any of these maladies su- 
pervene, the menses are imperfectly dis- 
charged. 

Blood differs in quantity and appearance ac- 
cording to age; in very young animals it re- 
sembles ichor and is abundant, in the old it is 
thick and black and scarce, and in middle-aged 
animals its qualities arc intermediate. In old 
521 '* animals the blood coagulates rapidly, 
even blood at the surface of the body; but this 
is not the case with young animals. Ichor is, in 
fact, nothing else but unconcoctcd blood: ei- 


ther blood that has not yet been concocted, or 
that has become fluid again. 

20 

We now proceed to discuss the properties of 
marrow; for this is one of the liquids found 
[5] in certain sanguineous animals. All the 
natural liquids of the body are contained in 
vessels: as blood in veins, marrow in bones 
[and other moistures in membranous struc- 
tures of the skin or gut]- 

In young animals the marrow is exceeding- 
ly sanguineous, but, as animals grow old, it 
l'>ecomes fatty in animals supplied with fat, and 
[/o] suet-like in animals with suet. All bones, 
however, are not supplied with marrow, but 
only the hollow ones, and not all of these. For 
of the bones in the lion some contain no mar- 
row at all, and some are only scantily supplied 
therewith; and that accounts, as was previous- 
ly observed,^ for the statement made by certain 
waiters that the lion is marrowless. In the 
[75] bones of pigs it is found in small quanti- 
ties; and in the bones ot certain animals of this 
species it is not found at all. 

These liquids, then, arc nearly ahvays con- 
genital in animals, hut milk and sperm Lome 
at a later time. Of these latter, that which, 
whensoever it is present, is secreted in all cases 
ready-made, is the milk; sperm, on the other 
[20] hand, is not secreted out in all cases, but 
in some only, as in the case of what are desig- 
nated f/wri in fishes. 

Whatever animals have milk, have it in 
their breasts. All animals have breasts that arc 
internally and externally viviparous, as lor in- 
stance all animals that liave hair, as man and 
the horse; and the cetaceans, as the do4)hin, 
the porpoise, and the whale — for these animals 
have breasts and are supplied with milk. Ani- 
[25] mals that are oviparous or only externally 
viviparous have neither breasts nor milk, as the 
fish and the bird. 

All milk is composed of a watery serum 
called ‘whey’, and a consistent substance called 
curd (or cheese); and the thicker the milk, the 
more abundant the curd. The milk, then, of 
non-ambidenials coagulates, and that is why 
[jo] cheese is made of the milk of such ani- 
mals under domestication; but the milk of am- 
bidentals does not coagulate, nor their fat ei- 
ther, and the milk is thin and sweet. Now the 
camel’s milk is the thinnest, and that of the 
human species next after it, and that of the ass 
next again, but cow’s milk is the thickest. 
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Milk docs not coagulate under the influence of 
522 * cold, but rather runs to whey; but under 
the influence of heat it coagulates and thickens. 
As a general rule milk only comes to animals 
in pregnancy. When the animal is pregnant 
milk is found, but for a while it is unfit for use, 
and then after an interval of usefulness it be- 
comes unfit for use again. In the case of female 
animals not pregnant a small quantity of milk 
has been procured by the employment of spe- 
[5] cial food, and cases have been actually 
known where women advanced in years on 
being submitted to the process of milking have 
produced milk, and in some cases have pro- 
duced it in sufficient quantities to enable them 
to suckle an infant. 

The people that live on and about Mount 
Oeta take such she-goats as decline the male 
and rub their udders hard with nettles to cause 
an irritation amounting to pain; hereupon they 
milk the animals, procuring at first a liquid 
[/o] resembling blood, then a liquid mixed 
with purulent matter, and eventually milk, as 
freely as froui icm ilt s submitting to the male. 

As a general rule, milk is not found m the 
male of man or of any other animal, though 
from time to time it has been found in a male; 
for instance, once in Lemnos a he-goat was 
milked by its dugs (for it has, by the way, two 
[75] dugs close to the penis), and was milked 
to such effect that cheese was made of the pro- 
duce, and the same phenomenon was repeated 
in a male of its own begetting. Such occur- 
rences, however, are regarded as sujxrnatural 
and fraught with omen as to futurity, and in 
point of lact when the Lcmnian owner of the 
animal inquired of the oracle, the god in- 
formed him that the portent forcshatlowed the 
acquisition of a fortune. With some men, after 

f uberty, milk can be produced by squeezing 
20] the breasts; cases have been known where 
on their being subjected to a prolonged milk- 
ing process a considerable quantity of milk has 
been educed. 

In milk there is a fatty element, which in 
clotted milk gets to resemble oil. Goat’s milk is 
mixed with sheep’s milk in Sicily, and wherev- 
er sheep’s milk is abundant. The best milk for 
clotting is not only that where the cheese is 
most abundant, but that also where the cheese 
is driest. 

[25] Now some animals produce not only 
enough milk to rear their young, but a super- 
fluous amount for general use, for cheese-mak- 
ing and for storage. This is especially the case 
with the sheep and the goat, and next in de- 
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gree with the cow. Mare’s milk, by the way, 
and milk of the she-ass are mixed in with Phry- 
gian cheese. And there is more cheese in cow’s 
milk than in goat’s milk; for graziers tell us 
[jo] that from nine gallons of goat’s milk they 
can get nineteen cheeses at an obol apiece, and 
from the same amount of cow’s milk, thirty. 
Other animals give only enough of milk to 
rear their young withal, and no superfluous 
amount and none fitted for cheese-making, as 
is the case with all animals that have more than 
522 *^ two breasts or dugs; for with none of 
such animals is milk produced in superabun- 
dance or used for the manufacture of cheese. 

The juice of the fig and rennet are employed 
to curdle milk. The fig-juice is first squeezed 
out into wool; the wool is then washed and 
rinsed, and the rinsing put into a little milk, 
and if this be mixed with other milk it curdles 
[5] it. Rennet is a kind of milk, for it is found 
in the stomach of the animal while it is yet 
suckling. 

21 

Rennet then consists of milk with an admix- 
ture of^firc, which comes from the natural heat 
of the animal, as the milk is concocted. All ru- 
minating animals produce rennet, and, of am- 
bidentals, the hare. Rennet improves in quality 
[/o] the longer it is kept; and cow’s rennet, 
after being kept a good while, and also hare’s 
rennet, is good for diarrhoea, and the best of 
all rennet is that of the young deer. 

In milk-prwlucmg animals the comparative 
amount of the yield varies with the size of the 
animal and the diversities of pasturage. For 
instance, there are in Phasis small cattle that in 
[75] all cases give a copious supply of milk, 
and the large cows in Epirus yield each one 
daily some nine gallons of milk, and half of 
this from each pair of teats, and the milker has 
to stand erect, stooping forward a little, as 
otherwise, if he were seated, he would be un- 
able to reach up to the teats. But, with the ex- 
ception of the ass, all the quadru^xrds in Epirus 
[20] are of large size, and relatively, the cat- 
tle and the dogs are the largest. Now large ani- 
mals require abundant pasture, and this coun- 
try supplies just such pasturage, and also supv 
plies diverse pasture grounds to suit the diverse 
seasons of the year. The cattle are particularly 
large, and likewise the sheep of the so-called 
Pyrrhic breed, the name being given in honour 
[25] of King Pyrrhus. 

Some pasture quenches milk, as Median 
grass or lucerne, and that especially in rumi- 
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nants; other feeding renders it copious, as cy- 
tisus and vetch; only, by the way, cytisus in 
flower is not recommended, as it has burning 
properties, and vetch is not good for pregnant 
kine, as it causes increased difficulty in partu- 
[jo] rition. However, beasts that have access 
to good feeding, as they are benefited thereby 
in regard to pregnancy, so also being well 
nourished produce milk in plenty. Some of the 
leguminous plants bring milk in abundance, as 
for instance, a large feed of beans with the ewe, 
the common she-goat, the cow, and the small 
523 “ she-goat; for this feeding makes them 
drop their udders. And, by the way, the point- 
ing of the udder to the ground before parturi- 
tion is a sign of there being plenty of milk a- 
coming. 

Milk remains for a long time in the female, 
if she be kept from the male and be properly 
fed, and, of quadrupeds, this is especially true 
[5] of the ewe; for the ewe can be milked for 
eight months. As a general rule, ruminating 
animals give milk in abundance, and milk 
fitted for cheese manufacture. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Torone cows run dry for a few 
days before calving, and have milk all jhe rest 
of the time. In women, milk of a livid colour 
is better than white for nursing purposes; and 
[/o] swarthy women give healthier milk than 


fair ones. Milk that is richest in cheese is the 
most nutritious, but milk with a scanty sup- 
ply of cheese is the more wholesome for chil- 
dren. 
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All sanguineous animals eject sperm. As to 
what, and how, it contributes to generation, 
these questions will be discussed in another 
treatise. Taking the size of his body into ac- 
[75] count, man emits more sperm than any 
other animal. In hairy-coated animals the sperm 
is sticky, but in other animals it is not so. It is 
white in all cases, and Herodotus is under a 
misapprehension when he states that the 
Acthiopians eject black sperm. 

Sperm issues from the body white and con- 
sistent, if it be healthy, and after quitting the 
[20] body becomes thin and black. In frosty 
weather it does not coagulate, but gets exceed- 
ingly thin and watery both in colour and con- 
sistency; but it coagulates and thickens under 
the influence of heat. If it be long in the womb 
before issuing out, it comes more than usually 
thick; and sometimes it comes out dry and 
compact. Sperm capable of impregnating or of 
fructification sinks in water; sperm incapable 
[25] of producing that result dissolves away. 
But there is no truth in what C^tesias has writ- 
ten about the s;)erm of the elephant. 
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We have now treated, in regard to blooded 
animals of the parts they have in common and 
[j/] of the parts peculiar to this genus or that, 
and of the parts both composite and simple, 
523 ** whether without or within. We now 
proceed to treat of animals devoid of blood. 
These animals are divided into several genera. 

One genus consists of so-called ‘molluscs’; 
and by the term ‘mollusc’ we mean an animal 
that, being devoid of blood, has its flesh-like 
substance outside, and any hard structure it 
may happen to have, inside — in this lespect re- 
sembling the red-blooded animals, — such as 
the genus of the cuttle-fish. 

[5] Another genus is that of the malacostraca. 
These are animals that have their hard struc- 
ture outside, and their soft or flesh-like sub- 
stance inside, and the hard substance belong- 
ing to them has to be crushed rather than shat- 
tered; and to this genus belongs the crawfish 
and the crab. 


A third genus is that of the ostracoderms or 
‘teslaccans*. These are animals that have their 
[/o] hard substance outside and their flesh-like 
substance within, and their hard substance can 
l>c shattered but not crushed; and to this genus 
belong the snail and the oyster. 

The fourth genus is that of insects; and this 
genus comprehends numerous and dissimilar 
species. Insects arc creatures that, as the name 
implies, have nicks cither on the belly or on the 
back, or on both belly and back, and have no 
[75] one part distinctly osseous and no one 
part distinctly fleshy, but arc throughout a 
something intermediate between bone and 
flesh; that is to say, their body is hard all 
through, inside and outside. Some insects are 
wingless, such as the iulus and the centipede; 
some are winged, as the bee, the cockchafer, 
and the wasp; and the same kind is in some 
[20] cases both winged and wingless, as the 
unt and the glow-worm. 

In molluscs the external parts arc as follows: 
in the first place, the so-called feet; secondly, 
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and attached to these, the head; thirdly, the 
mantle-sac, containing the internal parts, and 
incorrectly designated by some writers the 
[25] head; and, fourthly, fins round about the 
sac. In all molluscs the head is found to be be- 
tween the feet and the belly. All molluscs are 
furnished with eight feet, and in all cases these 
feet are severally furnished with a double row 
of suckers, with the exception of one single 
species of poulpe or octopus. The sepia, the 
small calarnary and the large calamary have an 
[^o] exceptional organ in a pair of long arms 
or tentacles, having at their extremities a por- 
tion rendered rough by the presence of two 
rows of suckers; and with these arms or tenta* 
clcs they apprehend their food and draw it into 
their mouths, and in stormy weather they 
cling by them to a rock and sway about in the 
rough water like ships lying at anchor. They 
524 ® swim by the aid of the (ins that they have 
about the sac. In all cases their feet are fur- 
nished with suckers. 

The octopus, by the way, uses his feelers ei- 
ther as feet with the two which stand 

over his mouth he draws in food, and the last 
[5] of his feelers he employs in the act of copu- 
lation; and this last one, by the way, is extreme- 
ly sharp, is exceptional as being of a whitish 



I. Body or ‘mantle-sac* (k6tos). 2 Fin {irrepOyiov)^ 
3. Head (/te^aX^). 4. Arms {vdbts)- 5. Tentacles 
(irpo^ocKldti)’ 4» 5* (irXeiiCTAi/at). 

colour, and at its extremity is bifurcate; that is 
to say, it has an additional something on the 
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rachis, and by rachis is meant the smooth sur- 
face or edge of the arm on the far side from 
the suckers. 



Heclocot\li7cd arm of an Octopus {PhiUmexis 
catcniilatiis— Ocythoc tuhaculata). 


I. The arm ( paxis )- 2. Suckers (kotuXt/Soi/cs). '5. 
Sac ol penis (rt (?) fTrt rf) paxfi)- 4- {aKpov diKpboy) • 
5. ‘Penis* (to 6^6). 

In front of the sac and over the feelers they 
[/o] have a hollow tube, hy means of which 
they discharge any sea-water that they may 
have taken into the sac of the body in the act 
ol receiving food by the mouth. They can shift 
the tube from side to side, and by means of it 
they discharge the black liquid peculiar to the 
animal. 

Stretching out its feet, it swims obliquely in 
the direction of the so-called head, and by this 
mode of swimming it can see in front, for its 
[75] eyes are at the top, and in this attitude it 
has its mouth at the rear. The ‘head’, while the 
creature is alive, is hard, and looks as though 
it were inflated. It apprehends and retains ob- 
jects by means of the under-surface of its arms, 
and the membrane in between its feet is kept 
at full tension; if the animal get on to the sand 
it can no longer retain its hold. 

[20] There is a difference between the octopus 
and the other molluscs above mentioned: the 
body of the octopus is small, and his feet are 
long, whereas in the others the body is large 
and the feet short; so short, in fact, that they 
cannot walk on them. Compared with one an- 
other, the teuthis, or calamary, is long-shaped, 
and the sepia flat-shaped; and of the calamaries 
[25] the so-called teuthus is much bigger than 
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the teuthis; for teuthi have been found as much 
as five ells long. Some sepiae attain a length of 
two ells, and the feelers of the octopus are 
sometimes as long, or even longer. The species 
tcuthus is not a numerous one; the tcuthus dif- 
fers from the teuthis in shape; that is, the 
[^o] sharp extremity of the teuthus is broader 
than that of the other, and, further, the encir- 
cling fin goes all round the trunk, whereas it 
is in part lacking in the teuthis; both animals 
are pelagic. 

In all cases the head comes after the feet, in 
the middle of the feet that arc called arms or 
524** feelers. There is here situated a mouth, 
and two teeth in the mouth; and above these 
two large eyes, and betwixt the eyes a small 
cartilage enclosing a small brain; and within 
the mouth it has a minute organ o! a fleshy na- 
ture, and this it uses as a tongue, for no other 
[5] tongue docs it possess. Next after this, on 
the outside, is what looks like a sac; the flesh 
of which it is made is <livisiblc, not in long 
straight strips, but in annular flakes; and all 
molluscs have a cuticle around this flesh. Next 
after or at the back of the mouth comes a long 
and narrow oesophagus, and close after that a 
[/o] crop or craw, large and spherical, like 
that of a bird; then comes the stomach, like the 
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Alimentary canal of Todarodcs sagittatiis (? rfOOos). 

I. Oesophagus {arbyiQ.xo^‘ 2. Crop (-7rp6\o/3os). 
Stomach (kolXLo)- 4. Caecum (to iaxo-Totf (^) 
T^s KoiXlas, 6/xoiop rfj kp rots Kr]pv^ip iXfup). 5. Intes- 
tine (iprepop)’ Anus (2^o5os)- /• Ink-sac (OoXos ip 

XiTCjpi vptpojdet). 

fourth stomach in ruminants; and the shape 
of it resembles the spiral convolution in the 
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trumpet-shell; from the stomach there goes 
back again, in the direction of the mouth, a 
thin gut, and the gut is thicker than the oe- 
sophagus. 

Molluscs have no viscera, but they have what 
[75] is called a mytis, and on it a vessel con- 
taining a thick black juice; in the sepia or cut- 
tle-fish this vessel is the largest, and this juice 
is most abundant. All molluscs, when fright- 
enc<l, discharge such a juice, but the discharge 
is most copious in the cuttle-fish. The mytis, 
then, is situated under the mouth, and the oe- 
sophagus runs through it; and down below at 
the point to which the gut extends is the vesi- 
cle of the black juice, and the animal has the 
vesicle and the gut enveloped in one and the 
[20] same membrane, and by the same orifice 
discharges both the black juice anti the resi- 
duum. The animals have also certain hair-likc 
or furry growths in their bodies. 

In the sepia, the teuthis, and the tcuthus the 
hard parts are within, towards the back of the 
body; those parts are called in one the sepium, 
and in the other the ‘sword’, d'hey differ from 
one another, for the sepium in the cuttle fish 
[25] and teuthus is hard and flat, being a sub- 
stance intermediate between bone and fish- 
bone, with (in part) a crumbling, sfxingy tex- 
ture, but in the teuthis the part is thin and 
somewhat gristly. These parts differ from one 
another in shape, as do also the bodies of the 
animals. The octo[)us has nothing hard of this 
kind in its interior, but it has a gristly sub- 
stance round the head, which, if the animal 
[^o] grows old, becomes hard. 

I'he females differ from the males. The 
males have a duct in under the oesophagus, ex- 
tending from the mantle-cavity to the lower 
portion of the sac, and there is an organ to 
which it attaches, resembling a breast; in the 
525® female there are two of these organs, sit- 
uated higher up; with both sexes there arc un- 
derneath these organs certain red formations. 
The egg of the octopus is single, uneven on its 
surface, and of large size; the fluid substance 
wdthin is all uniform in colour, smooth, and 
in colour white; the size of the egg is so great 
[5] as to fill a vessel larger than the creature’s 
head. The sepia has two sacs, and inside them 
a number of eggs, like in appearance to white 
hailstones. For the disposition of these parts I 
must refer to my anatomical diagrams. 

The males of all these animals differ from 
the females, and the difference between the 
sexes is most marked in the sepia; for the back 
[70] of the trunk, which is blacker than the 
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belly, is rougher in the male than in the fe- 
male, and in the male the back is striped, and 
the rump is more sharply pointed- 



Male orjjaiis of Sepia officinalis. 

I. Testis (ofjLoioif fiaaTip). 2. \'as deferens. Sper- 
malophoral reservoir (7r6pos vird t6u arSfiaxov ktX-)- 
4. C^enital aperture. 

There arc several s}X!cics of the octopus. One 
keeps close Mi'face, and is the largest of 

them all, and near the shore the size is larger 
[75] than in deep water; and there are others, 
small, variegated in colour, which arc not ar- 
ticles of food, 'rhere are iw'o others, one called 
the helcdonc, which differs Irom its congeners 
in the length of its legs and in having one row 
of suckers — all the rest of the molluscs having 



Dissection of female Sepia offcinalis (arjirla). 

i. The mantle {KiXinpo^). 2 . Gills (rd Tpixwdrf). 
Ovary. 4. Oviduct (SOokvtij, kuI TroXXdyd iv aurots). 
5 . Nidamental glands (6vo . . . 6/xoLa jua^Tu}) (>■ Anus 
(?^o5os). 7 . Genital apciturc (J rdy Oopop 5td 

Tov irdpoe). 8. luk-sac (06Xos). 

two, — and the other nicknamed variously the 
bolitaina or the ‘onion,’ and the ozolis or the 
‘stinkard*. 
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[20] There are two others found in shells re- 
sembling those of the testaceans. One of them 
is nicknamed by some [persons the nautilus or 
the pontiliis, or by others the ‘polypus’ egg’; 
and the shell of this creature is something like 
a separate valve of a deep scallop-shell. This 
polypus lives very often near to the shore, and 
is apt to be thrown up high and dry on the 
beach; under these circumstances it is found 
with its shell detached, and dies by and by on 
[25] dry land. These polypods are small, and 
are shaped, as regards the form of their bod- 
ies, like the bolbidia. There is another [xilypus 
that is placed within a shell like a snail; it nev- 
er comes out of the shell, but lives inside the 
shell like the snail, and from time to time pro- 
trudes its feelers. 

So much for molluscs. 

2 

[;^o] With regard to the Malacostraca or crus- 
taceans, one sj'iecies is that of the crawfish, and 
a second, resembling the first, is that of the lob- 
ster: the lobster difTering from the crawfish in 
having claw^s, and in a few other respects as 
well. Another species is that of the carid, and 
another is that of the crab, and there are many 
525 ^ kinds both of carid and of crab. 

Of carids there are the so-called cyphae, or 
‘hunch-backs’, the crangons, or sc]uillae, and 
the little kind, or shrimps, and the little kind 
do not develop into a larger kind. 

Of the crab, the varieties arc indefinite and 
incalculable. The largest of all crabs is one 
nicknamed Muia, a second variety is the pagu- 
[5] rus and thr rrab of Heracleotis, and a third 
variety is the fresh-water crab; the other varie- 
ties are smaller in size and destitute of special 
designations. In the neighbourhood of Phoe- 
nice there are found on the beach certain crabs 
that are nicknamed the ‘horsemen*, from their 
running with such speed that it is difficult to 
overtake them; these crabs, when opened, are 
usually found empty, and this emptiness may 
be put down to insufficiency of nutriment, 
[/o] [Theie IS another variety, small like the 
crab, hut resembling in shape the lobster.] 

All these animals, as has licen stated, have 
their hard and shelly part outside, where the 
skin is in other animals, and the fleshy part in- 
side; and the belly is more or less provided 
with lamellae, or little flaps, and the female 
here dejxisits her spawm. 

[75] The crawfishes have five feet on either 
side, including the claws at the end; and in like 
manner the crabs have ten feet in all, including 
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the claws. Of the carids, the hunch-backed, or 
prawns, have five feet on either side, which are 
sharp-pointed — those towards the head; and 
five others on either side in the region of the 
belly, with their extremities flat; they are de- 
[20] void of flaps on the under side such as the 
crawfish has, but on the back they resemble the 
crawfish. It is very different with the aangon, 



The Common Prawn, Palaemon serratus (Kapls if 
Kv<t>v)- 

I. Five thoracic legs (tr6d€s 6^€Li Trp6% rg xe</>aXp). 
2. Five abdominal appendages ot Kara riiv 

yaartpa, ra &Kpa ixovT€s xXorea)- 3' 1^^ ‘tclson’ 
With the last pan ol swimmercts (o6pd Kai vrtpbyia 
rkriapa) 

or squilla; it has four front legs on either side, 
then three thin ones close behind on either 
side, and the rest ot the body is for the most 
part devoid of feet. Of all these animals the 
[25] feet bend out obliquely, as is the case with 
insects; and the claws, where claws are found, 
turn inwards. The crawfish has a tail, and five 
fins on it; and the round-backed carid has a 
tail and four fins; the squilla also has fins at the 
tail on either side. In the case of both the 
hump-backed carid and the squilla the middle 

f art of the tail is spinous: only that in the 
jo] squilla the part is flattened and in the 
carid it is sharp-pointed. Of all animals of this 
genus the crab is the only one devoid of a 
rump; and, while the body of the carid and 
the crawfish is elongated, that of the crab is 
rotund. 

In the crawfish the male differs from the fe- 
male: in the female the first foot is bifurcate, 
526 * in the male it is undivided; the belly-fins 
in the female are large and overlapping on the 
neck, while in the male they are smaller and 
do not overlap; and, further, on the last feet of 
the male there are spur-like projections, large 
[5] and sharp, which projections in the female 
arc small and smooth. Both male and female 
have two antennae in front of the eyes, large 
and rough, and other antennae underneath, 


small and smooth. The eyes of all these crea- 
tures are hard and beady, and can move either 
[10] to the inner or to the outer side. The 



Squtlla mantis {Kpayyi}v)> 

I. The large claws and three following append- 
ages (irdSti rtrrapes oi irpturot). 2 . Ihe last three 
thoracic limbs (&XX 01 Tpely XctttoI)- 3* The ‘telson* 
and terminal swimmerets (oupd xal irrep^'yia). 


eyes of most crabs have a similar facility of 
movement, or rather, in the crab this facility is 
developed in a higher degree. 

The lobster is all over grey-coloured, with a 
mottling of black. Its under or hinder feet, up 
to the big feet or claws, arc eight in number; 
then come the big feet, far larger and flatter at 
the tips than the same organs in the crawfish; 
[75] and these big feet or claws are exception- 
al in their structure, for the right claw has the 
extreme flat surface long and thin, while the 
left claw has the corresponding surface thick 
and round. Each of the two claws, divided at 
the end like a pair of jaws, has both below and 
above a set of teeth: only that in the right claw 
they arc all small and saw-shaped, while in the 
left claw those at the a{x:x are saw-shaped and 
[20] those within arc molar-shaped, these lat- 
ter being, in the under part of the cleft claw, 
four teeth close together, and in the upper part 
three teeth, not close together. Both right and 
left claws have the upper part mobile, and 
bring it to bear against the lower one, and 
both arc curved like bandy-legs, being thereby 
[25] naturally adapted for apprehension and 
constriction. Above the two large claws come 
two others, covered with hair, a little under- 
neath the mouth; and underneath these the 
gill-like formations in the region of the mouth, 
hairy and numerous. These organs the animal 
keeps in perpetual motion; and the two hairy 
feet it bends and draws in towards its mouth. 
T he feet near the mouth are furnished also 
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with delicate outgrowing appendages. Like 
[^o] the crawfish, the lobster has two teeth, or 
mandibles, and above these teeth are its an- 
tennae, long, but shorter and finer by far than 
those of the crawfish, and then four other an- 
tennae similar in shape, but shorter and finer 
526 ** than the others. Over these antennae 
come the eyes, small and short, not large like 
the eyes of the crawfish. Over the eyes is a 
peaky rough projection like a forehead, larger 
than the same part in the crawfish; in fact, the 
frontal part is more pointed and the thorax is 
[5] much broader in the lobster than in the 
crawfish, and the body in general is smoother 
and more full of flesh. Of the eight feet, four 
are bifurcate at the extremities, and four are 
undivided. The region of the so-called neck is 
outwardly divided into five divisions, and 
sixthly comes the flattened portion at the end, 
and this portion has five flaps, or tail-fins; and 
[jo] the inner or under parts, into which the 
female drops her spawn, are four in number 
and hairy, and on each of the aforesaid parts 
is a spine turned outwards, short and straight. 
The body in general and the region of the thor- 
ax in particular are smooth, not rough as in 
the crawfish; but on the large claws the outer 
[75] portion has larger spines. There is no ap- 
parent difference Ix^twecn the male and fe- 
male, for they both have one claw, whichever 
it may be, larger than the other, and neither 
male nor female is ever found with both claws 
of the same size. 

All crustaceans take in water close by the 
mouth. The crab discharges it, closing up, as 
it does so, a small portion of the same, and the 
[20] crawfish discharges it by way of the gills; 
and, by the way, the gill-shaped organs in the 
crawfish are very numerous. 

The following properties are common to all 
crustaceans: they have in all cases two teeth, 
or mandibles (for the front teeth in the craw- 
fish arc two in number), and in all cases there 
is in the mouth a small fleshy structure serv- 
ing for a tongue; and the stomach is close to 
the mouth, only that the crawfish has a little 
[25] oesophagus in front of the stomach, and 
there is a straight gut attached to it. This gut, 
in the crawfish and its congeners, and in the 
carids, extends in a straight line to the tail, and 
terminates where the animal discharges the 
residuum, and where the female dc}Xisits her 
spawn; in the crab it terminates where the flap 
is situated, and in the centre of the flap. [And, 
by the way, in all these animals the spawn is 
[jo] deposited outside.] Further, the female 
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has the place for the spawn running along the 
gut. And, again, all these animals have, more 
or less, an organ termed the ‘mytis*, or ‘poppy- 
juice’. 

We must now proceed to review their sev- 
eral differentiae. 

527 ® The crawfish then, as has been said, has 
two teeth, large and hollow, in which is con- 
tained a juice resembling the mytis, and in be- 
tween the teeth is a fleshy substance, shaped 
like a tongue. After the mouth comes a short 
oesophagus, and then a membranous stomach 
attached to the oesophagus, and at the orifice 
[5] of the stomach arc three teeth, two facing 
one another and a third standing by itself un- 
derneath. Coming off at a bend from the stom- 
ach is a gut, simple and ot equal thickness 
throughout the entire length of the body until 
it reaches the anal vent. 

These arc all common properties of the 
[/o] crawfish, the carid, and the crab; for the 
crab, be it remembered, has two teeth. 

Again, the crawfish has a duct attached all 
the way from the chest to the anal vent; and 
this duct is connected with the ovary in the fe- 
male, and with the seminal ducts in the male. 
This passage is attached to the concave surface 
of the flesh in such a way that the flesh is in 
l^twixt the duct and the gut; for the gut is rc- 
[75] lated to the convexity and this duct to the 
concavity, pretty much as is observed in quad- 
rupeds. And the duct is identical in both the 
sexes; that is to say, the duct in both is thin 
and white, and charged with a sallow^ -coloured 
moisture, and is attached to the chest. 

[The following arc the properties of the egg 
[20] and of the convolutes in the carid.] 

The mah\ by the way, differs from the fe- 
male in regard to its flesh, in having in con- 
nexion with the chest two separate and distinct 
white substances, resembling in colour and 
conformation the tentacles of the cuttle-fish, 
and they are convoluted like the ‘poppy’ or 
quasi-liver of the trumpet-shell. These organs 
have their starting-point in ‘cotyledons’ or pa- 
[25] pillae, which are situated under the hind- 
most feet; and hereabouts the flesh is red and 
blood-coloured, but is slippery to the touch and 
in so far unlike flesh. Off from the convolute 
organ at the chest branches off another coil 
about as thick as ordinary twine; and under- 
neath there are two granular seminal bodies in 
[ jtixta-position with the gut. These are the 
organs of the male. The female has red-col- 
oured eggs, which are adjacent to the stomach 
and to each side of the gut all along to the 
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fleshy parts, being enveloped in a thin mem- crawfish, only that in the crab the teeth arc 

brane. not rounded but long; and over the teeth are 

Such are the parts, internal and external, of [ 15 ] two lids, and in betwixt them are struc- 

the carid. turcs such as the crawfish has besides its teeth. 

The crab takes in water near by the mouth, us- 
ing the lids as a check to the inflow, and dis- 
charges the water by two passages above the 
mouth, closing by means of the lids the way by 
which it entered; and the two passage-ways are 
[20] just underneath the eyes. When it has 
taken in water it closes its mouth by means of 
both lids, and ejects the water in the way 
above described. Next after the teeth comes the 


Male organs of Oawfish, Pdlinurus vulgaris 
(Acrra^6s). 
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oesophagus, very short, so short in fact that the 
stomach seems to come straightway after the 
mouth. Next after the oesophagus comes the 
stomach, two-horned, to the centre of which is 
[25] attached a simple and delicate gut; and 
the gut terminates outwards, at the operculum, 
as has been previously stated. [The crab has 
the parts in lx*tween the lids in the ncighlxjur- 
hood of the teeth similar to the same parts in 
the crawfish.] Inside the trunk is a sallow juice 
and some few little bodies, long and white, and 
[^oj others spotted red. The male differs from 
the female in size anil breadth, and in respect 
of the ventral flap; for this is larger in the fc- 
male than in the male, and stands out further 
from the trunk, and is more hairy fas is the 
case also with the female in the crawfish]. 

So much, then, for the organs of the mala- 
costraca or Crustacea. 


527^ The inner organs of san^ineoi]s ani- 
mals happen to have specific designations; for 4 

these animals have in all cases the inner vis- With the ostracoderma, or testaceans, such 


cera, but this is not the case with the bloodless 
animals, but what they have in common with 
red-blooded animals is the stomach, the oesoph- 
agus, and the gut. 

[5] With regard to the crab, it has already been 
stated that it has claws and feet, and their posi- 
tion has been set forth; furthermore, for the 
most part they have the right claw bigger and 
stronger than the left. It has also been stated^ 
that in general the eyes of the crab look side- 
ways. Further, the trunk of the crab’s body is 
single and undivided, including it’, head and 
[/oj any other part it may possess. Some crabs 
have eyes placed sideways on the upper part, 
immediately under the back, and standing a 
long way apart, and some have their eyes in the 
centre and close together, like the crabs of He- 
racleotis and the so-called ‘grannies’. The 
mouth lies underneath the eyes, and inside it 
there are two teeth, as is the case with the 
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528- as the land-snails and the sea-snails, and 
all the ‘oysters’ so-callcd, and also with the sea- 
urchin genus, the fleshy part, in such as have 
flesh, is similarly situated to the fleshy part in 
the crustaceans; in other words, it is inside the 
animal, and the shell is outside, and there is no 
hard substance in the interior. As compared 
with one another the testaceans present many 
[5] diversities both in regard to their shells 
and to the flesh within. Some of them have no 
flesh at all, as the sea-urchin; others have flesh, 
but it is inside and wholly hidden, except the 
head, as in the land-snails, and the so-called 
coculia, and, among pelagic animals, in the 
purple murex, the ccryx or trumpet-shell, the 
f/oj sea-snail, and the spiral-shaped testaceans 
in general. Of the rest, some are bivalvcd and 
some univalvcd; and by ‘bivalves’ I mean such 
as are enclosed within two shells, and by ‘uni- 
valved’ such as are enclosed within a single 
shell, and in these last the fleshy part is ex- 
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posed, as in the case of the lim[)ct. Of the bi- 
[75] valves, some can open out, like the scallop 
and the mussel; for all such shells are grown 
together on one side and are separate on the 
other, so as to open and shut. Other bivalves 
arc closed on both sides alike, like the solen or 
razor-fish. Some testaceans there are, that are 
entirely envelopt'd in shell and expose no por- 
[20] tion of their flesh outside, as the lethya or 
ascidians. 

Again, in regard to the shells themselves, 
the testaceans present di (Terences when com- 
pared with one another. Some are smooth- 
shelled, like the solen, the mussel, and some 
clams, viz. those that are nicknamed ‘milk- 
shells’, while others are rough-shelled, such as 
the pool-oyster or edible oyster, the pinna, and 
certain species of cockles, and the trumi^ct- 
shells; and of these some arc ribbed, such as 
[25] the scallop and a certain kind of clam or 
cockle, and some are devoid of ribs, as the pin- 
na and another species of clam. Testaceans also 
differ from one another in regartl to the thick- 
ness or thinp''i:s ..f their shell, both as regards 
the shell in its entirety and as regards specific 
{)arts of the shell, for instance, the lips; lor 
some have thin-hpped shells, like the mussel, 
and others have thick-lipped shells, like the 
oyster. A property common to the above men- 
tioned, and, in (act, to all testaceans, is the 
smoothness of their shells inside. Some also 
[yo] are capable of motion, like the scallop, 
and indeed some aver that scallops can actual- 
ly fly, owing to the circumstance that they of- 
ten jump right out of the apparatus by means 
of which they are caught; others arc incapable 
of motion and arc attached fast to some exter- 
nal object, as is the case with the pinna. All the 
spiral-shaped testaceans can move and creep, 
528 *’ and even the limjiet relaxes its hold to go 
in quest of food. In the case of the univalves 
and the bivalves, the fleshy substance adheres 
to the shell so tenaciously that it can only be 
removed by an effort; in the case of the strom- 
[5] boids, it is more loosely attached. And a 
jx^culiarity of all the stromboids is the spiral 
twist of the shell in the part farthest away from 
the head; they arc also furnished from birth 
with an operculum. And, further, all strom- 
lx)id testaceans have their shells on the right- 
hand side, and move not in the direction of 
the spire, but the opposite way. Such are the 
[/o] diversities observed in the external parts 
of these animals. 

The internal structure is almost the same in 
all these creatures, and in the stromboids espe- 
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cially; for it is in size that these latter differ 
from one another, and in accidents of the na- 
ture of excess or defect. And there is not much 
difference Ix'tween most of the univalves and 
bivalves; but, while those that open and shut 
[75] differ from one another but slightly, they 
differ considerably from such as are incapable 
of motion. And this will be illustrated more 
satisfactorily hereafter. 

The spiral-shaped testaceans are all similar- 
ly constructed, but differ from one another, as 
has been said, in the way of excess or defect 
(for the larger species have larger and more 
[20] conspicuous organs, and the smaller have 
smaller and less conspicuous), and, further- 
more, in relative hardness or softness, and in 
other such accidents or proj^rties. All the 
stromboids, for instance, have the flesh that ex- 
trudes from the mouth of the shell, hard and 
stiff; some more, and some less. From the mid- 
dle of this protrudes the head and two horns, 
and these horns are large in the large species, 
[25] but exceedingly minute in the smaller 
ones. The head protrudes from them all in the 
same way; and, if the animal be alarmed, the 
head draws in again. Some of these creatures 
have a mouth and teeth, as the snail; teeth 
sharp, and small, and delicate. I'hey have also 
a proboscis just like that of the fly; and the 
proboscis is tongue-shaped. The ccryx and the 
[^0] purple murex have this organ firm and 
solid; and just as the myops, or horse-fly, and 
the oestrus, or gadfly, can pierce the skin of a 
quadruped, so is that proboscis proportionate- 
ly stronger in these testaceans; for they bore 
right through die shells of other shell-fish on 
529 “ which they prey. The stomach follows 
close upon the mouth, and, by the w'ay, this 
organ in the snail resembles a bird’s crop. Un- 
derneath come two while firm formations, 
mastoid or papillary in form; and similar for- 
mations are found in the cuttle-fish also, only 
that they are of a firmer consistency in the 
cuttle-fish. After the stomach comes an ocsoph- 
[5] simple and long, extending to the 

poppy or quasi-liver, which is in the innermost 
recess of the shell. All these statements may be 
verified in the ca.se of the purple murex and 
the ceryx by observation within the whorl of 
the shell. What comes next to the oesophagus 
is the gut; in fact, the gut is continuous with 
the oesophagus, and runs its whole length un- 
complicated to the outlet of the residuum. The 

i rut has its |>oint of origin in the region of the 
70] coil of the mecon, or so-called ‘poppy*, 
and is wider hereabouts [for, remember, the 
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mecon is for the most part a sort of excretion 
in all testaceans] ; it then takes a bend and runs 
up again towards the fleshy part, and termi- 
nates by the side of the head, where the ani- 
mal discharges its residuum; and this holds 
good in the case of all stromboid testaceans, 
I/5] whether terrestrial or marine. From the 
stomach there is drawn in a parallel direction 
with the oesophagus, in the larger snails, a 
long white duct enveloped in a membrane, re- 
sembling in colour the mastoid formations 
higher up; and in it are nicks or interruptions, 
as in the egg-mass of the crawfish, only, by the 
way, the duct of which we are treating is 
[20] white and the egg-mass of the crawfish is 
red. This formation has no outlet nor duct, but 
is enveloped in a thin membrane with a nar- 
row cavity in its interior. And from the gut 
downward extend black and rough forma- 
tions, in close connexion, something like the 
formations in the tortoise, only not so black. 
Marine snails, also, have these formations, and 
the white ones, only that the formations are 
[25] smaller in the smaller species. 

The non-spiral univalves and bivalves are in 
some respect similar in construction, and in 
some respects dissimilar, to the spiral testa- 
ceans. They all have a head and horns, and a 
mouth, and the organ resembling a tongue; but 
these organs, in the smaller species, are indis- 
cernible owing to the minuteness of these ani- 
mals, and some are indiscernible even in the 
larger species when dead, or when at rest and 
motionless. They all have the mecon, or poppy, 
[jo] but not all in the same place, nor of equal 
size, nor similarly open to observation; thus, 
the limpets have this organ deep down in the 
bottom of the shell, and the bivalves at the 
hinge connecting the two valves. They also 
have in all cases the hairy growths or beards, 
in a circular form, as in the scallops. And, with 
529 ** regard to the so-called ‘egg’, in those 
that have it, when they have it, it is situated 
in one of the semi-circles of the periphery, as 
is the case with the white formation in the 
snail; for this white formation in the snail cor- 
responds to the so-called egg of which we are 
[5] speaking. But all these organs, as has been 
stated, are distinctly traceable in the larger spe- 
cies, while in the small ones they are in some 
cases almost, and in others altogether, indis- 
cernible. Hence they are most plainly visible in 
the large scallops; and these are the bivalves 
that have one valve flat-shaped, like the lid of 
a pot. The outlet of the excretion is in all these 
animals (save for the exception to be after- 


wards related) on one side; for there is a pas- 
70] sage whereby the excretion passes out. 
And, remember, the mecon or poppy, as has 
)een stated, is an excretion in all these animals 
— an excretion enveloped in a membrane.] 
The so-called egg has no outlet in any of these 
creatures, but is merely an excrescence in the 
fleshy mass; and it is not situated in the same 
region with the gut, but the egg’ is situated 
on the right-hand side, and the gut on the left. 
Such are the relations oi the anal vent in most 
of these animals; but in the case of the wild 
[75] limpet (called by some the ‘sea-ear’), the 
residuum issues beneath the shell, for the shell 
is perforated to give an outlet. In this particu- 
lar limpet the stomach is seen coming after the 
mouth, and the egg-shaped formations arc dis- 
cernible. But for the relative positions of these 
parts you arc referred to my Treatise on Anat- 
omy. 

[20] The so-called carcinium or hermit crab is 
in a way intermediate between the crustaceans 
and the testaceans. In its nature it resembles 
the crawfish kind, and it is born simple of it- 
self, but by its habit of introducing itself into 
a shell and living there it resembles the testa- 
ceans, and so appears to partake of the char- 
acters of both kinds. In shape, to give a simple 
[25] illusStration, it resembles a spider, only 
that the part below the head and thorax is 
larger in this creature than in the spider. It has 
two thin red horns, and underneath these 
horns two long eyes, not retreating inwards, 
nor turning sideways like the eyes of the crab, 
but protruding straight out; and underneath 
these eyes the mouth, and round about the 
[jo] mouth several hair-like growths, and 
next after these two bifurcate legs or claws, 
whereby it draws in objects towards itself, and 
two other legs on cither side, and a third small 
one. All below the thorax is soft, and when 
530 * opened in dissection is found to be sal- 
low-coloured within. From the mouth there 
runs a single passage right on to the stomach, 
but the passage for the excretions is not dis- 
cernible. The legs and the thorax are hard, but 
not so hard as the legs and the thorax of the 
[5] crab. It does not adhere to its shell like 
the purple murex and the ccryx, but can easily 
slip out of it. It is longer when found in the 
shell of the stromboids than when found in the 
shell of the neritac. 

And, by the way, the animal found in the 
shell of the neritae is a separate species, like to 
the other in most respects; but of its bifurcate 
feet or claws, the right-hand one is small and 
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the left-hand one is large, and it progresses 
[/o] chiefly by the aid of this latter and larger 
one. [In the shells of these animals, and in cer- 
tain others, there is found a parasite whose 
mode of attachment is similar. The particular 
one which we have just described is named the 
cyllarus.^ 

The nerites has a smooth large round shell, 
and resembles the ccryx in shape, only the 

E oppy-juice is, in its case, not black but red. It 
75] clings with great force near the middle. 
In calm weather, then, they go free afield, but 
when the wind blows the carcinia take shelter 
against the rocks: the neritae themselves cling 
fast like limpets; and the same is the case with 
the haemorrhoid or aporrhaid and all others of 
[20] the like kind. And, by the way, they cling 
to the rock, when they turn back their oper- 
culum, for this operculum seems like a lid; in 
fact this structure represents the one part, in 
the stromboids, of that which in the bivalves 
is a duplicate shell. The interior of the animal 
is fleshy, and the mouth is inside. And it is the 
[25] same wiili Ltic haemorrhoid, the purple 
murex, and all suchlike animals. 

Such of the little crabs as have the left foot 
or claw the bigger of the two are found in the 
neritae, but not in the stromboids. [There arc 
some snail-shells which have inside them crea- 
tures resembling those little crayfish that arc 
also found in fresh water. These creatures, 
however, differ in having the part inside the 
[^oj shell soft.] Hut as to the characters, you 
arc referred to my Treatise on Anatomy. 

5 

The urchins arc devoid of flesh, and this is 
a character peculiar to them; and while they 
are in all cases empty and devoid of any flesh 
within, they arc in all cases furnished with the 
black formations. There arc several species of 
the urchin, and one of these is that which is 
530 *^ made use of for food; this is the kind in 
which are found the so-called eggs, large and 
edible, in the larger and smaller specimens 
alike; for even when as yet very small they arc 
provided with them. There are two other spe- 
cies, the spatangus, and the so-called bryssus; 
[5] these animals are pelagic and scarce. Fur- 
ther, there are the echinometrac , or ‘mother- 
urchins', the largest in size of all the species. 
In addition to these there is another species, 
small in size, but ‘furnished with large hard 
spines; it lives in the sea at a depth of several 
fathoms; and is used by some people as a spe- 
[/o] cific for cases of strangury. In the ncigh- 
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bourhood of Torone there are sea-urchins of a 
white colour, shells, spines, eggs and all, and 
that arc longer than the ordinary sea-urchin. 
The spine in this species is not large nor strong, 
but rather limp; and the black formations in 
connexion with the mouth are more than usu- 
ally numerous, and communicate with the ex- 
[75] ternal duct, but not with one another; in 
point of fact, the animal is in a manner divid- 
ed up by them. The edible urchin moves with 
greatest freedom and most often; and this is 
indicated by the fact that these urchins have al- 
ways something or other on their spines. 

All urchins arc supplied with eggs, but in 
some of the species the eggs are exceedingly 
small and unfit for food. Singularly enough, 
the urchin has what we may call its head and 
[20] its mouth down below, and a place for 
the issue of the residuum up above; [and this 
same j^roperty is common to all stromboids and 
to limpets]. For the food on which the crea- 
ture lives lies down below; consequently the 
mouth has a position well adapted for getting 
at the lood, and the excretion is above, near to 
the back of the shell. The urchin has, also, five 
hollow teeth inside, and in the middle of these 
[25] teeth a fleshy substance serving the office 
of a tongue. Next to this comes the oesopha- 
gus, and then the stomach, divided into five 
parts, and filled with excretion, all the five 
pans uniting at the anal vent, where the shell 
is perforated for an outlet. Underneath the 
stomach, in another membrane, are the so- 
called eggs, identical in number in all cases, 
[jo] and that number is always an odd number, 
to wit live. Up above, the black formations are 
attached to the starting-point of the teeth, and 
they are bitter to the taste, and unfit for food. 
A similar or at least an analogous formation is 
found in many animals, as, for instance, in the 
tortoise, the toad, the frog, the stromboids, 
531 * and, generally, in the molluscs; but the 
formation varies here and there in colour, and 
in all cases is altogether uneatable, or more or 
less unpalatable. In reality the mouth-appara- 
tus of the urchin is continuous from one end to 
the other, but to outward appearance it is not 
so, but looks like a horn lantern with the panes 
[5] of horn left out. The urchin uses its spines 
as feet; for it rests its weight on these, and then 
moving shifts from place to place. 

6 

The so-called tethyum or ascidian has of all 
these animals the most remarkable character- 
istics. It is the only mollusc that has its entire 
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body concealed within its shell, and the shell 
[/oj is a substance intermediate between hide 
and shell, so that it cuts like a piece of hard 
leather. It is attached to rocks by its shell, and 
is provided with two passages placed at a dis- 
tance from one another, very minute and hard 
to see, whereby it admits and discharges the 
[75] sea-water; for it has no visible excretion 
[whereas of shell fish in general some resem- 
ble the urchin in this matter of excretion, and 
others are provided with the so-called mecon, 
or poppy-juice]. If the animal be opened, it is 
found to have, in the first place, a tendinous 
membrane running round inside the shell-like 
substance, and within this membrane is the 
flesh-like substance of the ascidian, nor resem- 
bling that in other molluscs; but this flesh, to 
which I now allude, is the same in all ascidia. 
And this substance is attached in two places to 
[20] the membrane and the skin, obliquely; 
and at the point of attachment the space is nar- 
rowed from side to side, where the fleshy sub- 
stance stretches towards the passages that lead 
outwards through the shell; and here it dis- 
charges and admits food and liquid matter, 
just as it would if one of the passages were a 
mouth and the other an anal vent; and one of 
the passages is somewhat wider than the other 
[25J one. Inside it has a pair of cavities, one on 
cither side, a small partition separating them; 
and one of these two cavities contains the liq- 
uid. The creature has no other organ whether 
motor or sensory, nor, as was said in the case 
of the others, is it furnished with any organ 
connected with excretion, as other shell-fish 
are. The colour of the ascidian is in some cases 
[^o] sallow, and in other cases red. 

There is, furthermore, the genus of the sea- 
nettles, peculiar in its way. The sea-nettle, or 
sea-anemone, clings to rocks like certain of the 
testaceans, but at times relaxes its hold. It has 
531 *’ no shell, but its entire body is fleshy. It 
is sensitive to touch, and, if you put your hand 
to it, it will seize and cling to it, as the cuttle- 
fish would do with its feelers, and in such a 
way as to make the flesh of your hand swell up. 
Its mouth is in the centre of its body, and it 
[5] lives adhering to the rock as an oyster to 
its shell. If any little fish come up against it it 
clings to it; in fact, just as I described it above 
as doing to your hand, so it docs to anything 
edible that comes in its way; and it feeds upon 
sea-urchins and scallops. Another species of 
the sea-nettle roams freely abroad. The sea- 
ncttle appears to be devoid altogether of excre- 
tion, and in this respect it resembles a plant. 


[/o] Of sea-nettles there are two species, the 
lesser and more edible, and the large hard 
ones, such as are found in the neighbourhood 
of Chalcis. In winter time their flesh is firm, 
and accordingly they are sought after as arti- 
cles of food, but in summer weather they arc 
w'orihless, for they become thin and watery, 
[75] and if you catch at them they break at once 
into bits, and cannot l>e taken off the rocks en- 
tire; and being oppressed by the heat they tend 
to slip back into the crevices of the rocks. 

So much for the external and the internal 
organs of molluscs, crustaceans, and testaceans. 

7 

[20] We now proceed to treat of insects in like 
manner. This genus comprises many species, 
and, though several kinds are clearly related to 
one another, these are not classified under one 
common designation, as in the case of the bee, 
the drone, the w'asp, and all such insects, and 
again as in the case of those that have their 
wings in a sheath or shard, like the cockchafer, 
[25] the carabus or stag-beetle, the canlharis or 
blister-beetle, and the like. 

Insects have three parts common to them all; 
the head, the trunk containing the stomach, 
and a third part in betwixt these two, corre- 
s|x>nding to w^hat in other creatures embraces 
chest and back. In the majority ot insects this 
intermediate part is single^ but in the long and 
multipcdal insects it has practically the same 
number of segments as of nicks. 

[jo] All insects when cut in two continue to 
live, excepting such as are naturally cold by 
nature, or such as from their minute size chill 
rapidly; though, by the way, wasps notwith- 
standing their small size continue living after 
severance. In conjunction with the middle {w- 
tion either the head or the stomach can live, 
532 * but the head cannot live by itself. Insects 
that are long in shape and many-footed can 
live for a long while after being cut in twain, 
and the severed portions can move in either 
direction, backwards or forwards; thus, the 
hinder portion, if cut off, can crawl either in 
the direction of the section or in the direction 
of the tail, as is observed in the scolopendra. 

[5] All insects have eyes, but no other organ of 
sense discernible, except that some insects have 
a kind of a tongue corresponding to a similar 
organ common to all testaceans; and by this 
organ such insects taste and imbibe their food. 
In some insects this organ is soft; in other in- 
sects it is firm; as it is, by the way, in the pur- 
ple-fish, among testaceans. In the horsefly and 
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[/o] the gadfly this organ is hard, and indeed 
it is hard in most insects. In point of fact, such 
insects as have no sting in the rear use this 
organ as a weapon, (and, by the way, such in- 
sects as are provided with this organ are unpro- 
vided with teeth, with the exception of a few 
msccts); the fly by a touch can draw blood 
with this organ, and the gnat can prick or 
sting with it. 

Certain insects arc furnished with prickers 
or stings. Some insects have the sting inside, 
[75] as the bee and the wasp, others outside, as 
the scorpion; and, by the way, this is the only 
insect furnished with a long tail. And, further, 
the scorpion is furnished with claws, as is also 
the creature resembling a scorpion found with- 
in the pages of books. 

In addition to their other organs, flying in- 
sects arc furnished with wings. vSome insects 
[20] are dipterous or double-winged, as the 
fly; others are tetrapterous or furnished with 
four wings, as the bee; and, by the way, no in- 
sect with only two wings has a sting in the 
rear. Again, :>oiiic winged insects have a sheath 
or shard for their wings, as the cockchafer; 
whereas in others the wings are unsheathed, as 
in the bee. 15 ut in the case of all alike, flight is 
[25] in no way modified by tail-steerage, and 
the wing is devoid of quill-structure or divi- 
sion of any kind. 

Again, some insects have antennae in front 
of their eyes, as the butterfly and the horned- 
beetle. Such of them as have the power of 
jumping have the hinder legs the longer; and 
these long hind-legs whereby they jump bend 
b.ickwards like the hind-legs of quadrupeds. 
All insects have the IkIW different from the 
[^0] back; as, in fact, is the case with all ani- 
mals. The flesh of an insect’s body is neither 
shell 'like nor is it like the internal substance of 
shell-covered animals, nor is it like flesh in the 
ordinary sense of the term; but it is a some- 
thing intermediate in quality. Wherefore they 
have nor spine, nor bone, nor sepia-bone, nor 
532 ^ enveloping shell; but their body by its 
hardness is its own protection and requires no 
extraneous support. However, insects have a 
skin; but the skin is exceedingly thin. These 
and such-like are the external organs of in- 
sects. 

[5] Internally, next after the mouth, comes a 
gut, in the majority of cases straight and sim- 
ple down to the outlet of the residuum; but in 
a few cases the gut is coiled. No insect is pro- 
vided with any viscera, or is supplied with fat; 
and these statements apply to all animals de- 
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void of blood. Some have a stomach also, and 
attached to this the rest of the gut, either sim- 
[/o] pie or convoluted as in the case of the 
acris or grasshopper. 

The tettix or cicada, alone of such creatures 
(and, in fact, alone of all creatures), is unpro- 
vided with a mouth, but it is provided with 
the tongue-like formation found in insects fur- 
nished with frontward stings; and this forma- 
tion in the cicada is long, continuous, and de- 
void of any split; and by the aid of this the 
creature feeds on dew, and on dew only, and 
in its stomach no excretion is ever found. Of 
the cicada there are several kinds, and they dif- 
fer from one another in relative magnitude, 
[75] and in this respect that the achetes or 
chirper is provided with a cleft or aperture un- 
der the hypozoma and has in it a membrane 
quite discernible, whilst the membrane is in- 
discernible in the tettigonia. 

Furthermore, there are some strange crea- 
tures to \yc found in the sea, which from their 
rarity we are unable to classify. Exp>erienced 
[20] fishermen affirm, some that they have at 
times seen in the sea animals like sticks, black, 
rounded, and of the same thickness through- 
out; others that they have seen creatures re- 
sembling shields, red in colour, and furnished 
with fins packed close together; and others that 
they have seen creatures resembling the male 
organ in shape and size, with a pair of fins in 
[25] the place of the testicles, and they aver 
that on one occasion a creature of this descrip- 
tion was brought up on the end of a nightlme. 

So much then for the parts, external and in- 
ternal, exceptional and common, of all ani- 
mals. 

8 

We now proceed to treat of the senses; for 
there are diversities in animals with regard to 
f ^o] the senses, seeing that some animals have 
the use of all tliC senses, and others the use of 
a limited number of them. The total number 
of the senses (for we have no experience of any 
special sense not here included), is five: sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, and touch. 

Man, then, and all vivipara that have feet, 
and, further, all red-blooded ovipara, apj'iear to 
533 ® have the use of all the five senses, except 
where some isolated species has been subjected 
to multilation, as in the case of the mole. For 
this animal is deprived of sight; it has no eyes 
[5] visible, but il the skin — a thick one, by the 
way — be stripped off the head, about the place in 
the exterior where eyes usually are, the eyes are 
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found inside in a stunted condition, furnished 
with all the parts found in ordinary eyes; that 
is to say, we find there the black rim, and the 
fatty part surrounding it; but all these parts 
are smaller than the same parts in ordinary 
[/o] visible eyes. There is no external sign of 
the existence of these organs in the mole, ow- 
ing to the thickness of the skin drawn over 
them, so that it would seem that the natural 
course of development were congenitally ar- 
rested; [for extending from the brain at its 
junction with the marrow are two strong sin- 
ewy ducts running past the sockets of the eyes, 
and terminating at the upper eye-teeth]. All 
[75] the other animals of the kinds above 
mentioned have a perception of colour and of 
sound, and the senses of smell and taste; the 
fifth sense, that, namely, of touch, is common 
to all animals whatsoever. 

In some animals the organs of sense are 
plainly discernible; and this is especially the 
case with the eyes. For animals have a special 
[20] locality for the eyes, and also a special lo- 
cality for hearing: that is to say, some animals 
have ears, while others have the passage for 
sound discernible. It is the same with the sense 
of smell; that is to say, some animals have nos- 
trils, and others have only the passages for 
smell, such as birds. It is the same also with the 
[25] organ of taste, the tongue. Of aquatic 
red-blooded animals, fishes possess the organ 
of taste, namely the tongue, but it is in an im- 
perfect and amorphous form, in other. words 
it is osseous and undctached. In some fish the 
palate is fleshy, as in the fresh-water carp, so 
[jo] that by an inattentive observer it might 
be mistaken for a tongue. 

There is no doubt but that fishes have the 
sense of taste, for a great number of them de- 
light in special flavours; and fishes freely take 
the hook if it be baited with a piece of flesh 
from a tunny or from any fat fish, obviously 
enjoying the taste and the eating of food of 
this kind. Fishes have no visible organs for 
533*^ hearing or for smell; for what might ap- 
pear to indicate an organ for smell in the re- 
gion of the nostril has no communication with 
the brain. These indications, in fact, in some 
cases lead nowhere, like blind alleys, and in 
other cases lead only to the gills; but for all this 
fishes undoubtedly hear and smell. For they 
[5] are observed to run away from any loud 
noise, such as would be made by the rowing 
of a galley, so as to become easy of capture in 
their holes; for, by the way, though a sound be 
very slight in the open air, it has a loud and 


alarming resonance to creatures that hear un- 
der water. And this is shown in the capture of 
[/o] the dolphin; for when the hunters have 
enclosed a shoal of these fishes with a ring of 
their canoes, they set up from inside the canoes 
a loud splashing in the water, and by so doing 
induce the creatures to run in a shoal high and 
dry up on the beach, and so capture them 
while stupefied with the noise. And yet, for all 
this, the dolphin has no organ of hearing dis- 
cernible. Furthermore, when engaged in their 
[75] craft, fishermen are particularly careful 
to make no noise with oar or net; and after 
they have spied a shoal, they let down their 
nets at a spot so far off that they count ujx)n no 
noise being likely to reach the shoal, occa- 
sioned either by oar or by the surging of their 
[20] boats through the water; and the crews 
are strictly enjoined to preserve silence until the 
shoal has been surrounded. And, at times, 
when they want the fish to crowd together, 
they adopt the stratagem of the dolphin-hunt- 
er; in other words they clatter stones together, 
that the fish may, in their fright, gather close 
into one spot, and so they envelop them with- 
[25] in their nets. [Before surrounding them, 
then, they preserve silence, as was said; but, 
after hemming the shoal in, they call on every 
man to shout out aloud and make any kind of 
noise; for on hearing the noise and hubbub the 
fish arc sure to tumble into the nets from sheer 
fright.] Further, when fishermen see a shoal 
of fish feeding at a <listance, disporting them- 
[jo] selves in calm bright weather on the sur- 
lacc of the water. If they are anxious to descry 
the size of the fish and to learn what kind of a 
fish it is, they may succeed in coming upon the 
shoal whilst yet basking at the surface if they 
sail up without the slightest noise, but if any 
man make a noise previously, the shoal will be 
seen to scurry away in alarm. Again, there is a 
534 “ small river-fish called the cottus or bull- 
head; this creature burrows under a rock, and 
fishers catch it by clattering stones against the 
rock, and the fish, bewildered at the noise, 
darts out of its hiding-place. From these facts 
it is t]uite obvious that fishes can hear; and in- 
[5] deed some people, from living near the 
sea and frequently witnessing such phenom* 
cna, affirm that of all living creatures the fish 
is the quickest of hearing. And, by the way, of 
all fishes the quickest of hearing are the ces- 
treus or mullet, the chremps, the labrax or 
basse, the salpe or saupe, the chromis or sciaena, 
[70] and such like. Other fishes are less quick 
of hearing, and, as might be expected, are more 
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apt to be found living at the bottom of the sea. 

The case is similar in regard to the sense of 
smell. Thus, as a rule, fishes will not touch a 
bait that is not fresh, neither are they all 
caught by one and the same bait, but they are 
severally caught by baits suited to their several 
likings, and these baits they distinguish by 
their sense of smell; and, by the way, some 
[75] fishes are attracted by malodorous baits, 
as the saupe, for instance, is attracted by excre- 
ment. Again, a number of fishes live in caves; 
and accordingly fishermen, when they want to 
entice them out, smear the mouth of a cave 
with strong-smelling pickles, and the fish are 
[ 20 ] soon attracted to the smell. And the cel 
is caught in a similar way; for the fisherman 
lays down an earthen pot that has held pick- 
les, after inserting a ‘weel* in the neck thereof. 
As a general rule, fishes are especially attracted 
by savoury smells. For this reason, fishermen 
roast the fleshy parts of the cuttle-fish and use 
it as bait on account of its smell, for fish are pe- 
culiarly attracted by it; they also bake the oc- 
[25] topus and bait their fish-baskets or weels 
with it, entirely, as they say, on account of its 
smell. Furthermore, gregarious fishes, if fish- 
washings or bilge-water be thrown overboard, 
are observed to scud off to a distance, from ap- 
parent dislike of the smell. And it is asserted 
that they can at once detect by smell the pres- 
534^ ence of their own blood; and this faculty 
is manifested by their hurrying off to a great 
distance whenever fish-blootl is spilt in the sea. 
And, as a general rule, if you bait your weel 
with a stinking bait, the fish refuse to enter the 
weel or even to draw near; but if you bait the 
weel with a fresh and savoury bait, they come 
[5] at once from long distances and swim into 
it. [And all this is particularly manifest in the 
dolphin; for, as was stated, it has no visible 
organ of hearing, and yet it is captured when 
stupefied with noise; and so, while it has no 
visible organ for smell, it has the sense of smell 
[/o] remarkably keen.] It is manifest, then, 
that the animals above mentioned are in pos- 
session of all the five senses. 

All other animals may, with very few excep- 
tions, be comprehended within four genera: 
to wit, molluscs, crustaceans, testaceans, and 
[75] insects. Of these four genera, the mollusc, 
the crustacean, and the insect have all the sens- 
es: at all events, they have sight, smell, and 
taste. As for insects, both winged and wing- 
less, they can detect the presence of scented ob- 
jects afar off, as for instance bees and snipes 
detect the presence of honey at a distance; and 


[20] they do so recognizing it by smell. Many 
insects are killed by the smell of brimstone; 
ants, if the apertures to their dwellings be 
smeared with powdered origanum and brim- 
stone, quit their nests; and most insects may 
be banished with burnt hart’s horn, or better 
still by the burning of the gum styrax. The 
[25] cuttle-fish, the octopus, and the crawfish 
may be caught by bait. The octopus, in fact, 
clings so tightly to the rocks that it cannot be 
pulled off, but remains attached even when the 
knife is employed to sever it; and yet, if you 
apply fleabane to the creature, it drops off at 
the very smell of it. The facts are similar in re- 
535 * gard to taste. For the food that insects go 
in quest of is of diverse kinds, and they do not 
all delight in the same flavours: for instance, 
the bee never settles on a withered or wilted 
flower, but on fresh and sweet ones; and the 
conops or gnat settles only on acrid substances 
and not on sweet. The sense of touch, by the 
way, as has been remarked, is common to all 
[5] animals. Testaceans have the senses of 
smell and taste. With regard to their posses- 
sion of the sense of smell, that is proved by the 
use of baits, e.g. in the case of the purple-fish; 
for this creature is enticed by baits of rancid 
meat, which it perceives and is attracted to 
from a great distance. The proof that it pos- 
[70] sesscs a sense of taste hangs by the proof 
of its sense of smell; for whenever an animal 
is attracted to a thing by perceiving its smell, 
it is sure to like the taste of it. Further, all ani- 
mals furnished with a mouth derive pleasure 
or pain from the touch of sapid Juices. 

With regard to sight and hearing, we can- 
not make statements with thorough confidence 
or on irrefutable evidence. However, the solen 
or razor-fish, if you make a noise, appears to 
[75] burrow in the sand, and to hide himself 
deeper when he hears the approach of the iron 
rod (for the animal, be it observed, juts a little 
out of its hok, while the greater part of the 
body remains within), — and scallops, if you 
present vour finger near their open valves, 
close them tight again as though they could 
see what you were doing. Furthermore, when 
[20] fishermen are laying bait for neritae, they 
always get to leeward of them, and never speak 
a word while so engaged, under the firm im- 
pression that the animal can smell and hear; 
and they assure us that, if any one speaks 
aloud, the creature makes efforts to escape. 
With regard to testaceans, of the walking or 
creeping species the urchin appears to have the 
least developed sense of smell; and, of the sta- 
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[25] tionary species, the ascidian and the bar- 
nacle. 

So much for the organs of sense in the gen- 
eral run of animals. Wc now proceed to treat 
of voice. 

9 

Voice and sound arc dilTerent from one an- 
other; and language differs from voice and 
sound. The fact is that no animal can give ut- 
terance to voice except by the action of the 
pharynx, and consequently such animals as are 
devoid of lung have no voice; and language is 
[^0] the articulation of vocal sounds by the im 
strumentality of the tongue. Thus, the voice 
and larynx can emit vocal or vowel sounds; 
non-vocal or consonantal sounds are made by 
535 *^ the tongue and the lips; and out of these 
vocal and non-vocal sounds language is com- 
posed. Consequently, animals that haxe no 
tongue at all or that have a tongue not freely 
detached, have neither voice nor language; al- 
though, by the way, they may be enabled to 
make noises or sounds by other organs than 
the tongue. 

Insects, for instance, have no voice and no 
language, but they can emit sound by internal 
air or wind, though not bv the emission ot air 
[5] or wind; for no insects are capable of res- 
piration. But some of them make a humming 
noise, like the bee and the other winged in- 
sects; and others are said to sing, as the cicada. 
And all these latter insects make their s'pecial 
noises by means of the membrane that is un- 
derneath the ‘hypozoma’ — those insects, that 
is to say, whose body is thus divided; as for in- 
stance, one species of cicada, which makes the 
sound by means of the friction of the air. Flies 
[70] and bees, and the like, produce their spe- 
cial noise by opening and shutting their wings 
in the act of flying; for the noise made is by 
the friction of air lx;tween the wings when in 
motion. The noise made by grasshoppers is 
produced by rubbing or reverberating with 
their long hind-legs. 

No mollusc or crustacean can produce any 
natural voice or sound. Fishes can produce no 
voice, for they have no lungs, nor windpipe 
[75] and pharynx; but they emit certain inar- 
ticulate sounds and squeaks, which is what is 
called their ‘voice*, as the lyra or gurnard, and 
the sciacna (for these fishes make a grunting 
kind of noise) and the caprus or boar-fish in 
the river Achelous, and the chalets and the 
cuckoo-fish; for the chalcis makes a sort of 
[20] piping sound, and the cuckoo-fish makes 


a sound greatly like the cry of the cuckoo, and 
is nicknamed from the circumstance. The ap- 
parent voice in all these fishes is a sound 
caused in some cases by a rubbing motion of 
their gills, which by the way are prickly, or in 
other cases by internal parts about their bellies; 
for they all have air or wind inside them, by 
rubbing and moving which they produce the 
[25] sounds. Some cartilaginous fish seem to 
squeak. 

But in these cases the term ‘voice* is inap- 
propriate; the more correct expression would 
be ‘sound’. For the scallop, when it goes along 
supporting itself on the water, which is tech- 
nically called ‘flying’, makes a whizzing sound; 
and so does the sca-swallow or flying-fish: for 
this fish flies in the air, clean out of the water, 
[^o] being lurnished with fins broad and long. 
Just then ns in the flight of birds the sound 
made by their wings is obviously not voice, so 
is it in the case of all these other creatures. 

The dolphin, when taken out of the water, 
gives a squeak and moans in the air, but these 
536 * noises do not resemble those above men- 
tioned. For this creature has a voice (and can 
therefore utter vocal or vowel sounds \ for it 
is furnished with a lung and a windpipe; but 
its tongue is not loose, nor has it lips, so as to 
give utterance to an articulate sound (or a 
sound of vowel and consonant in combination.) 

Of animals which arc furrtisheil \\ ith tongue 
and lung, the oviparous quadrujx'ds produce 
[5] a voice, but a Iceble one; in some cases, a 
shrill piping sounil, like the scr|)ent; in others, 
a thin faint cry; in others, a low hiss, like the 
tortoise. The formation of the tongue in the 
frog is exceptional. The front part of the 
tongue, w'hich in other animals is detached, is 
tightly fixed in the frog as it is in all fishes; but 
[70] the part tow'ards the pharynx is freely de- 
tached, and may, so to speak, be spat outwards, 
and it is with this that it makes its peculiar 
croak. The croaking that goes on in the marsh 
is the call of the males to the females at rutting 
time; and, by the way, all animals have a sfie- 
cial cry for the like end at the like season, as is 
[/5I observed in the case of goats, swine, and 
sheep. [The bull-frog makes its croaking noise 
by putting its under jaw on a level with the 
surface of the water and extending its upper 
jaw to its utmost capacity. The tension is so 
great that the upper jaw becomes transparent, 
and the animal’s eyes shine through the jaw 
like lamps; for, by the way, the commerce of 
,hc sexes takes place usually in the night time.] 
[jo] Birds can utter vocal sounds; and such of 
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them can articulate best as have the tongue 
moderately flat, and also such as have thin deli- 
cate tongues. In some cases, the male and the 
female utter the same note; in other cases, dif- 
terent notes. The smaller birds arc more vocal 
and given to chirping than the larger ones; but 
[25] in the pairing season every species of bird 
becomes particularly vocal. vSomc of them call 
when fighting, as the quail, others cry or crow 
when challenging to combat, as the partridge, 
or when victorious, as the barn-door cock. In 
some cases cock-birtls arul hens sing alike, as is 
observed in the nightingale, only that the hen 
[^o] stops singing when brooding or reaiing 
her young; in other birds, the cocks sing more 
than the hens; in fact, with barn-door fowls 
and quails, the cock sings and the hen does not. 

Vivifiarous quadriijicds utter vocal sounds 
ol different kinds, but they have no power of 
536 ^ converse. In fact, this power, or lan- 
guage, is peculiar to man. For while the cap- 
ability of t.dking implies the capability of ut- 
tering vocal sounds, the converse does not hold 
good. Men tbai aie bom deaf are in all cases 
also dumb; that is, they can make vocal sounds, 
[5] but they cannot sjH-ak. Children, just as 
they have no control o\cr other parts, so have 
no control, at first, o\< r the tongue; but it is so 
far imperfect, and only frees and detaches itself 
by degrees, so that in the interval children for 
the most part lisp and stutter. 

Vocal sounds and modes of language differ 
according to locality. Vocal sounds arc charac- 
terized chiefly bv ibeir pitch, whether high or 
[/o] low, and the kinds of sound capable of 
being produced arc identical within the limits 
of one and the same species; hut articulate 
sound, that one might reasonably designate 
‘language’, differs both in various animals, and 
also in the same species according to diversity 
of locality; as for instance, some partridges 
cackle, and some make a shrill twittering noise. 
Of little birds, some sing a different note from 
f/5] the parent birds, if they have been re- 
moved from the nest and have heard other 
birds singing; and a mother-nightingale has 
been observed to give lessons in singing to a 
young bird, from which spectacle we might ob- 
viously infer that the song of the bird was not 
equally congenital with mere voice, but was 
something capable of modification and of im- 
provement. Men have the same voice or vocal 
[20] sounds, but tl>cy differ from one another 
in speech or language. 

The elephant makes a vocal sound of a wind- 
like sort by the mouth alone, unaided by the 


trunk, just like the sound of a man panting or 
sighing; but, if it employ the trunk as well, the 
sound produced is likethatof a hoarse trumpet. 

10 

With regard to the sleeping and waking of 
animals, all creatures that arc red-blooded and 
[25] provided with legs give sensible prool 
that they go to sleep and that they waken up 
from sleep; for, as a matter of fact, all animals 
that arc furnished with eyelids shut them up 
when they go to sleep. Furthermore, 11 would 
appear that not only do men dream, but horscN 
also, and dogs, and oxen; aye, and sheep, and 
[ jo] goats, and all viviparous quadrupeds; an<.l 
dogs show their dreaming by barking in then- 
sleep. With regard to oviparous animals wc 
cannot he sure that they dream, but most un- 
doubtedly they sleep. And the same may he 
said of water animals, such as fishes, molluscs, 
537- crustaceans, to wit crawfish and the like. 
These animals sleep without doubt, although 
their sleep is of very short duration. The proof 
of their sleeping cannot be got from the condi- 
tion of their eyes — for none of these creatures 
arc furnished with eyelids — but can be ob 
tained only from their motionless repose. 

[5] Apart from the irritation caused by lice and 
\Jiat arc nicknamed fleas, fish are met with in 
a state so motionless that one might easily catch 
them by hand; and, as a matter of fact, these 
little creatures, if the fish remain long in one 
position, will attack them in myriads and de- 
\our them. For these parasites are found in the 
depths of the soa, and arc so numerous that 
they devour an . iuiit made of fish’s flesh if it be 
[ /o] left long on the ground at the bottom ; and 
fishermen oFcn draw up a cluster of them, all 
clinging on to the bait. 

But it is from the following facts that wc 
may more reasonably infer that fishes sleep. 
Very often it is possible to take a fish off its 
guard so far as to catch hold of it or to give it a 
f/5] blow unawares; and all the while that you 
are preparing to catch or strike it, the fish is 
c]uite still but for a slight motion of the tail. 
And it is quite obvious that the animal is sleep- 
ing, from its movements if any disturbance be 
made during its repose; for it moves just as you 
would expect in a creature suddenly awakened. 
Further, owing to their being asleep, fish may 
lx; captured by torchlight. The watchmen in 
the tunny 'fishery often take advantage of the 
fish being asleep to envelop them in a circle of 
[20] nets; and it is quite obvious that they were 
thus sleeping by their lying still and allowing 
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the glistening under-parts of their bodies to 
become visible, while the capture is taking 
place. They sleep in the night-time more than 
during the day; and so soundly at night that 
you may cast the net without making them 
stir. Fish, as a general rule, sleep close to the 
ground, or to the sand or to a stone at the bot- 
tom, or after concealing themselves under a 
rock or the ground. Flat fish go to sleep in the 
[25] sand; and they can be distinguished by 
the outlines of their shapes in the sand, and are 
caught in this position by being speared with 
pronged instruments. The basse, the chryso- 
phrys or gilt-head, the mullet, and fish of the 
like sort are often caught in the daytime by the 
prong owing to their having been surprised 
when sleeping; for it is scarcely probable that 
[_^o] such fish could be pronged while awake. 
Cartilaginous fish sleep at times so soundly that 
they may be caught by hand. The dolphin and 
the whale, and all such as are furnished with a 
537** blow-hole, sleep with the blow-hole over 
the surface of the water, and breathe through 
the blow-hole while they keep up a quiet flap- 
ping of their fins; indeed, some mariners assure 
us that they have actually heard the dolphin 
snoring. 

[5] Molluscs sleep like fishes, and crusta- 
ceans also. It is plain cdso that insects sleep; for 
there can be no mistaking their condition of 
motionless repose. In the bee the fact of its be- 
ing asleep is very obvious; for at night-time 
bees are at rest and cease to hum. But the fact 
that insects sleep may be very well seen in the 
case of common every-day creatures; for noton- 
[/o] ly do they rest at night-time from dimness 
of vision (and, by the way, all hard-eyed crea- 
tures see but indistinctly), but even if a lighted 
candle be presented they continue sleeping 
quite as soundly. 

Of all animals man is most given to dream- 
ing. Children and infants do not dream, but in 
[75] most cases dreaming comes on at the age 
of four or five years. Instances have been 
known of full-grown men and women that 
have never dreamed at all; in exceptional cases 
of this kind, it has been observed that when a 
dream occurs in advanced life it prognosticates 
cither actual dissolution or a general break-up 
[20] of the system. 

So much then for sensation and for the phe- 
nomena of sleeping and of awakening. 

II 

With regard to sex, some animals are divided 
into male and female, but others are not so di- 


vided, but can only be said in a comparative 
way to bring forth young and to be pregnant. 
In animals that live confined to one spot there 
[25] is no duality of sex; nor is there such, in 
fact, in any tcstaceans. In molluscs and in crus- 
taceans wc find male and female: and, indeed, 
in all animals furnished with feet, biped or 
quadruped; in short, in all such as by copula- 
tion engender either live young or egg or grub. 
In the .several genera, with however certain ex- 
ceptions, there either absolutely is or absolute- 
ly is not a duality of sex. Thus, in quadrupeds 
1^0] the duality is universal, while the absence 
of such duality is universal in testaceans, and of 
these creatures, as with plants, some individ- 
538 * uals are fruitful and some are not. 

But among insects and fishes, some cases are 
found wholly devoid of this duality of sex. For 
instance, the eel is neither male nor female, and 
can engender nothing. In fact, those who assert 
that cels are at times found with hair-like or 
[5] worm-like progeny attached, make only ran- 
dom assertions from not having carelully no- 
ticed the locality of such attachments. For no eel 
nor animal of this kind is ever viviparous unless 
previously oviparous; and no eel was ever yet 
seen with an egg. And animals that are vivipar- 
ous have their young in the womb and closely 
attached, and not in the belly; for, if the cm- 
[/o] bryo were kept in the belly, it would loe 
subjected to the process of digestion like ordi- 
nary food. When people rest duality of sex in 
the eel on the assertion that the head of the 
male is bigger and longer, and the head of 
the female smaller and more snubbed, they 
arc taking diversity of species for diversity 
of vSex. 

There are certain fish that are nicknamed the 
epitragiae, or capon-fish, and, by the way, fish 
of this description are found in fresh water, as 
[75] the carp and the balagrus. This sort of fish 
never has either roc or milt; but they are hard 
and fat all over, and are furnished with a small 
gut; and these fish are regarded as of super-ex- 
cellent quality. 

Again, just as in testaceans and in plants 
there is what bears and engenders, but not 
what impregnates, so is it, among fishes, with 
[20] the psetta,l\\t erythrinus,2LnA xh^channe; 
for these fish are in all cases found furnished 
with eggs. 

As a general rule, in red-blooded animals 
furnished with feet and not oviparous, the 
male is larger and longer-lived than the female 
(except with the mule, where the female is 
125] longer-lived and bigger than the male); 
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whereas in oviparous and vermiparous crea- 
tures, as in fishes and in insects, the female is 
larger than the male; as, for instance, with the 
serpent, the phalangium or venom-spider, the 
gecko, and the frog. The same diflcrcnce in 
size of the sexes is found in fishes, as, for in- 
stance, in the smaller cartilaginous fishes, in the 
greater part of the gregarious species, and in 
[90] all that live in and about rocks. The fact 
that the female is longer-lived than the male is 
inferred from the fact that female fishes are 
538 *^ caught older than males. Furthermore, 
in all animals the upper and front parts are bet- 
ter, stronger, and more thoroughly equipped 
in the male than in the female, whereas in the 
female those parts arc the l>ettcr that may be 
termed hinder-parts or underparts. And this 
[5] statement is applicable to man and to all 
vivipara that have feet. Again, the female is less 
muscular and less compactly jointed, and more 
thin and delicate in the hair — that is, where 
hair is found; and, where there is no hair, less 
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strongly furnished in some analogous sub- 
stance. And the female is more flaccid in tex- 
[/o] ture of flesh, and more knock-kneed, and 
the shin-bones are thinner; and the feet arc 
more arched and hollow in such animals as are 
furnished with feet. And with regard to voice, 
the female in all animals that are vocal has a 
thinner and sharper voice than the male; ex- 
cept, by the way, with kinc, for the lowing and 
bellowing of the cow has a deeper note than 
[75] that of the bull. With regard to organs of 
defence and offence, such as teeth, tusks, horns, 
spurs, and the like, these in some species the 
male possesses and the female does not; as, for 
instance, the hind has no horns, and where the 
cock-bird has a spur the hen is entirely desti- 
[20] tutc of the organ; and in like manner the 
sow is devoid of tusks. In other species such or- 
gans arc found in both sexes, but are more per- 
fectly deveh ped in the male; as, for instance, 
the horn of the bull is more powerful than the 
horn of the cow. 


BOOK V 


I 

As to the parts internal and external that all 
animals arc furnished withal, and further as to 
the senses, to voice, and sleep, and the duality 
[jo] of sex, all these topics have now been 
539 ® touched upon. It now remains for us to 
discuss, duly and in order, their several modes 
of propagation. 

These modes arc many and diverse, and in 
some respects arc like, and in other resjKCts arc 
unlike to one another. As we carried on our 

f revious discussion genus by genus, so we must 
5] attempt to follow the same divisions in our 
present argument; only that whereas in the 
former case we started with a consideration of 
the parts of man, in the present case it behoves 
us to treat of man last of all because he involves 
most discussion. We shall commence, then, 
[/o] with testaceans, and then proceed to crus- 
taceans, and then to the other genera in due 
order; and these other genera are, severally, 
molluscs, and insects, then fishes viviparous 
and fishes oviparous, and next birds; and after- 
wards we shall treat of animals provided wuth 
feet, both such as are oviparous and such as arc 
viviparous, and we may observe that some 
uadrupeds are viviparous, but that the only 
75] viviparous biped is man. 

Now there is one property that animals are 
found to have in common with plants. For 


some plants are generated from the seed of 
plants, whilst other plants are self-generated 
through the formation of some elemental prin- 
ciple similar to a seed; and of these latter plants 
some derive their nutriment from the ground, 
whilst others grow inside other plants, as is 
[20] mentioned, by the way, in my treatise on 
Iknany. So with animals, some spring from 
parent animnls according to their kind, whilst 
others grow sp ontaneously and not from kin- 
dred stock; and of these instances of spontane- 
ous generation some come from putrefying 
earth or vegetable matter, as is the case with a 
number of insects, while others are spontane- 
ously generated in the inside of animals out of 
[25] the secretions of their several organs. 

In animals where generation goes by heredi- 
ty, wherever there is duality of sex generation 
is due to copulation. In the group of fishes, 
however, there arc some that are neither male 
nor female, and these, while they are identical 
generically with other fish, differ from them 
specifically; but there are others that stand al- 
together isolated and apart by themselves. Oth- 
er fishes there are that are always female and 
[ ^o] never male, and from them are conceived 
what correspond to the wind-eggs in birds. 
Such eggs, by the way, in birds arc all unfruit- 
ful; but it is their nature to be independently 
capable of generation up to the egg-stage, un- 
539 ** less indeed there be some other mode 
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than the one familiar to us of intercourse with 
the male; but concerning these topics we shall 
treat more precisely later on.^ In the case of cer- 
tain fishes, however, after they have spontane- 
ously generated eggs, these eggs develop into 
living animals; only that in certain of these 
cases development is spontaneous, and in oth- 
ers is not independent ot the male; and the 
[5] method of proceeding in regard to these 
matters will be set forth by and by, for the 
method is somewhat like to the method fol- 
lowed in the case of birds. Jiut whensoever 
creatures are spontaneously generated, either 
in other animals, in the soil, or on plants, or in 
the parts of these, and when such are generated 
male and female, then from the copulation of 
such spontaneously generated males and fc- 
[/o] males there is generated a something — a 
something never identical in shape with the 
parents, but a something impertcct. For in- 
stance, the issue of copulation in lice is nits; in 
flies, grubs; in fleas, grubs egg-like in shape; 
and from these issues the parcnt-spccies is nev- 
er reproduced, nor is any animal produced at 
all, but the like nondescripts only. 

First, then, we must proceeil to treat of ‘cov- 
ering’ in regard to such animals as cover and 
arc covered; and then after this to treat in due 
[75] order of other matters, both the excep- 
tional and those ot general occurrence. 

2 

Those animals, then, cover and are covered 
in which there is a duality of sex, and the 
modes of covering in such animals are not in 
all cases similar nor analogous. For the red- 
blooded animals that are viviparous and fur- 
[20J nished with feet have in all cases organs 
adapted for procreation, but the sexes do not 
in all cases come together in like manner. 
Thus, opisthuretic animals copulate with a 
rearward presentment, as is the case with the 
lion, the hare, and the lynx; though, by the 
way, in the case of the hare, the female is often 
observed to cover the male. 

[25] The case is similar in most,, other such 
animals; that is to say, the majority of quadru- 
peds copulate as best they can, the male mount- 
ing the female; and this is the only method of 
copulating adopted by birds, though there arc 
certain diversities of method observed even in 
birds. For in some cases the female squats on 
[ jo] the ground and the male mounts on top 
of her, as is the case with the cock and hen bus- 

^ V. 5 (541* 26); VI. 2 (559** 20); On the Generation of 
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tard, and the barn-door cock and hen; in other 
cases, the male mounts without the female 
squatting, as with the male and female crane; 
for, with these birds, the male mounts on to the 
back of the lemalc and co\crs her, and like the 
cock-sparrow consumes but very little time in 
the operation. Of quadru^x^ds, beais perform 
the operation lying prone on one another, in 
540 ^ the same way as other quadrupeds do 
while standing up; that is to say, with ihc belly 
of the male pressed to the back of the female. 
Hedgehogs copulate erect, lielly to belly. 

With regard to large-sized vivipara, the hind 
only very rarely sustains the mourning of the 
stag to the full conclusion of the operation, and 
[5] the same is the case with the cow as reganls 
the bull, owing to the rigidity of the perns of 
the bull. In point of fact, the females of these 
animals elicit the sperm of the male in the act 
of withdrawing from underneath him; and, by 
the way, this phenomenon has Ixrcn obser\ed in 
the case of the stag and hind, domesticated, of 
course. Covering with the woll is the same as 
[lo] with the dog. C'ats do not copulate with a 
rearward presentment fin the part of the fe- 
male, but the male stands erect and the female 
puts herself underneath him; and, by the way, 
the female cat is peculiarly lecherous, and 
wheedles the male on to sexual commerce, and 
caterwauls during the ojxiation. Camels cop- 
ulate with the female in a sitting posture, and 
the male straddles over and covers her, not with 
the hinder presentment on the female’s part 
[75] but like the other quadrupeds mentioned 
above, and they pass the whole day long in the 
operation; when thus engaged they retire lo 
lonely spots, and none but their keejxT dare 
approach them. And, be it observed, the penis 
of the camel is so sinewy that bow-strings are 
[20] manufactured out of it. Elephants, also, 
copulate in lonely places, and especially by 
river-sides in their usual haunts; the female 
squats down, and straddles with her legs, and 
the male mounts and covers her. The seal cov- 
ers like all opisthuretic animals, and in this 
species the copulation extends over a length- 
ened time, as is the case with the dog and bitch; 
[25] and the penis in the male seal is excep- 
tionally large. 

3 

Oviparous quadrupeds cover one another in 
the same way. That is to say, in some cases the 
male mounts the female precisely as in the vivi- 
parous animals, as is observed in both the land 
and the sea tortoise. . . . And these creatures 
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[^o] have an organ in which the ducts con- 
verge, and with which they perform the act of 
copulation, as is also observed in the toad, the 
frog, and all other animals of the same group. 

4 

Long animals devoid of feet, like serpents 
and muracnac, intertwine in coition, belly to 
540 *^ belly. And, in fact, serpents coil round 
one another so tightly as to present the appear- 
ance of a single serpent with a pair of heads. 
The same mode is lollowcd by the saurians; 
that is to say, they coil round one another in 
[5] the act of coition. 

5 

All fishes, with the exception of the flat se- 
lachians, lie down side by side, and copulate 
iK'lly to belly. Fishes, however, that are flat and 
furnished with tails — as the ray, the trygon, 
and the like — copulate not only in this way, but 
also, where the tail from its thinness is no im- 
pediment, by mounting of the male upon the 
[/o] female, belly to back. Rut the rhina or 
angel-fish, and other like fishes where the tail is 
large, copulate only by rubbing against one an- 
other sideways, belly to Ix'lly. Some men assure 
us that they have seen some ol the selachia cop- 
ulating hind ways, like dog and bitch. In all the 
[75] cartilaginous species the female is larger 
than the male; and the same is the case with 
other fishes for the most part. And among carti- 
laginous fishes are included, Ixsides those al- 
ready named, the bos, the lamia, the aetos, the 
narcc or torpedo, the fishing-frog, and all the 
galcodes or sharks and dogfish. Cartilaginous 
fishes, then, of all kinds, have in many instances 
[20] been observed copulating in the way 
above mentioned; for, by the way, in vivip- 
arous animals the process of copulation is of 
longer duration than in the ovipara. 

It is the same with the dolphin and with all 
cetaceans; that is to say, they come side by side, 
male and female, and copulate, and the act ex- 
tends over a time which is neither short nor 
very long. 

Again, in cartilaginous fishes the male, in 
some species, differs from the female in the 
[25] fact that he is furnished with two append- 
ages hanging down from about the exit of the 
residuum, and that the female is not so fur- 
nished; and this distinction between the sexes 
is observed in all the species of the sharks and 
dog-fish. 

Now neither fishes nor any animals devoid 
of feet are furnished with testicles, but male 
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[^o] serpents and male fishes have a pair of 
ducts which fill with milt or sperm at the rut- 
ting season, and discharge, in all cases, a milk- 
likc juice. These ducts unite, as in birds; for 
birds, by the way, have their testicles in their 
541 ® interior, and so have all ovipara that are 
furnished with feet. And this union of the 
ducts is so far continued and of such extension 
as to enter the receptive organ in the female. 

In viviparous animals furnished with feet 
there is outwardly one and the same duct for 
the sperm and the liquid residuum; hut there 
[si are separate ducts internally, as has been 
observed in the differentiation of the organs. 
And with such animals as are not viviparous 
the same passage serves for the discharge also 
of the solid residuum; although, internally, 
there are two passages, separate but near to one 
another. And these remarks apply to both male 
and female- lor these animals are unprovided 
with a bladder except in the case of the tortoise; 
[zo] and the shc-tortoise, though furnished 
with a bladder, has only one passage; and tor- 
toises, by the way, belong to the ovipara. 

In the case of o\iparous fishes the process of 
coition is less open to observation. In point of 
fact, some arc led by the want of actual obser- 
vation to surmise that the female Ixcomcs im- 
pregnated by swallowing the seminal fluid of 
the male. And there can be no doubt that this 
proceeding on the part of the female is often 
witnessed; for at the rutting season the females 
[75] follow the males and perform this opera- 
tion, and strike the males with their mouths 
under the be lly, and the males arc thereby in- 
duced to pan with the sperm sooner and more 
plentifully. And, further, at the spawning sea- 
son the mdes go in pursuit of the females, and, 
as the female spawns, the males swallow the 
eggs; and the species is continued in existence 
by the spawn that survives this process. On the 
coast of Phoenicia they take advantage of these 
instinctive piopcnsilies of the two sexes to catch 
both one and the other: that is to say, by using 
[20] the male of the grey mullet as a decoy they 
collect and net the female, and by using the fe- 
male, the male. 

The repeated observation of this phenome- 
non has led to the notion that the process was 
equivalent to coition, hut the fact is that a sim- 
ilar phenomenon is observable in quadrupeds. 
For at the rutting seasons both the males and 
[25] the females take to running at their geni- 
tals, and the two sexes take to smelling each 
other at those parts. 

[With partridges, by the way, if the female 
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gets to leeward of the male, she becomes there- 
by impregnated. And often when they happen 
to be in heat she is alTccted in this wise by the 
voice of the male, or by his breathing down on 
her as he flics overhead; and, by the way, both 
the male and the female partridge keep the 
mouth wide o{x:n and protrude the tongue in 
[jo] the process of coition.] 

The actual process of copulation on the part 
of oviparous fishes is seldom accurately ob- 
served, owing to the fact that they very soon 
fall aside and slip asunder. But, for all that, the 
process has been observed to take place in the 
manner above described. 

6 

541 ** Molluscs, such as the octopus, the sepia, 
and the calamary, have sexual intercourse all 
in the same way; that is to say, they unite at 
the mouth, by an interlacing of their tentacles. 
When, then, the octopus rests its so-called head 
[5] ag‘'tinst the ground and spreads abroad its 
tentacles, the other sex fits into the outspread- 
ing of these tentacles, and the two sexes then 
bring their suckers into mutual connexion. 

Some assert that the male has a kind of penis 
in one of his tentacles, the one in which are the 
[tw'o] largest suckers; and they further assert 
[/o] that the organ is tendinous in character, 
growing attached right up to the middle of the 
tentacle, and that the latter enables it to enter 
the nostril or funnel of the female. 

Now cuttle-fish and calamaries swim !ibout 
closely intertwined, with mouths and tentacles 
facing one another and fitting closely together, 
and swim thus in opposite directions; and they 
fit their so-called nostrils into one another, and 
the one sex swims backwards and the other 
frontwards during the operation. And the fe- 
male lays its spawn by the so-called ‘blow-hole’; 
[75] and, by the way, some declare that it is at 
this organ that the coition really takes place. 

7 

Crustaceans copulate, as the crawfish, the 
lobster, the carid and the like, just like the opis- 
[20] thuretic quadrupeds, when the one ani- 
mal turns up its tail and the other puts his tail 
on the other’s tail. Copulation takes place in 
the early spring, near to the shore; and, in fact, 
the process has often been observed in the case 
of all these animals. Sometimes it takes place 
about the time when the figs begin to ripen. 
[25] Lobsters and carids copulate in like man- 
ner. 

Crabs copulate at the front parts of one an- 


other, belly to belly, throwing their overlapping 
opercula to meet one another: first the smaller 
crab mounts the larger at the rear; after he has 
mounted, the larger one turns on one side. 
[jo] Now, the female differs in no respect from 
the male except in the circumstance that its 
operculum is larger, more elevated, and more 
hairy, and into this operculum it spawns its 
eggs and in the same neighlxiurhood is the out- 
let of the residuum. In the copulative process of 
these animals there is no protrusion of a mem- 
ber from one animal into the other. 

8 

Insects copulate at the hinder end, and the 
542 ^ smaller individuals mount the larger; 
and the smaller individual is the male. The fe- 
male pushes from underneath her sexual organ 
into the body of the male above, this being the 
reverse of the operation observed in other crea- 
tures; and this organ in the case of some insects 
apfiears to be disproportionately large when 
compared to the size of the body, and that loo 
[5] in very minute creatures; in some insects 
the disproportion is not so striking. This phe- 
nomenon may be witnessed if any one will pull 
asunder flics that arc copulating; and, by the 
way, these creatures ar(‘, under the circum- 
stances, averse to separation; for the intcr- 
courj>e of the sexes in their case is ot long dura- 
tion, as may be observed with common every- 
[/oj day insects, siuh as the fly and the can- 
tharib. They all copulate in the manner above 
described, the fly, the canthans, the sphondylc, 
[the phalangium spider] and any others of the 
kind that copulate at all. The phalangia — that 
is to say, such of the species as spin webs — per- 
form the operation in the following w\ay: the 
female takes hold of the sus[x:ndcd web at the 
middle and gives a pull, and the male gives a 
counter pull; this ofKTation they repeat until 
[75] they arc drawn in together and interlaced 
at the hinder ends; for, by the way, this mode 
of copulation suits them in consequence of the 
rotundity of their stomachs. 

So much lor the modes of sexual intercourse 
in all animals; but, with regard to the same 
phenomenon, there arc definite laws followed 
as regards the season of the year and the age of 
the animal. 

[20] Animals in general seem naturally dis- 
posed to this intercourse at about the same pe- 
riod of the year, and that is when winter is 
changing into summer. And this is the season 
of spring, in which almost all things that fly or 
walk or swim take to pairing. Some animals 
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f air and breed in autumn also and in winter, 
25] as is the case with certain aquatic animals 
and certain birds. Man pairs and breeds at all 
seasons, as is the case also with domesticated 
animals, owing to the shelter and good feeding 
they enjoy: that is to say, with those whose pe- 
riod of gestation is also comparatively brief, as 
the sow and the bitch, and with those birds 
f^o] that breed frequently. Many animals time 
the season of intercourse with a view to the 
right nurture subsequently of their young. In 
the human species, the male is more under sex- 
542 *^ ual excitement in winter, and the female 
in summer. 

With birds the far greater part, as has l>een 
said, pair and breed during the spring and 
early summer, with the exception of the hal- 
cyon. 

The halcyon breeds at the season of the win- 
ter solstice. Accordingly, when this season is 
[5] marked with calm weather, the name of 
‘halcyon <lays’ is given to the seven days pre- 
ceding, and to T'' many following, the solstice; 
as Simonides the poet says: — 

God lulls for fourteen days the tvinds to sleep 
In winter; and this tempeiutc interlude 
Men eall the Holy Season, when the deep 
[70] Cradles the mother Halcyon and her 
brood. 

And these days are calm, when southerly 
winds prevail at the solstice, northerly ones 
having been the accompaniment of the Pleiads. 
The halcyon is said to take seven days for 
building her nest, and the other seven for lay- 
ing and hatching her eggs. In our country there 
arc not always halcyon days about the time of 
[75] the winter solstice, but in the Sicilian seas 
this season of calm is almost periodical. Ihe 
bird lays about five eggs. 

9 

[The aithyia, or diver, and the larus, or gull, 
lay their eggs on rocks bordering on the sea, 
two or three at a time; but the gull lays in the 
summer, and the diver at the beginning of 
spring, just after the winter solstice, and it 
[20] broods over its eggs as birds do in general. 
And neither of these birds resorts to a hiding- 
place.] 

The halcyon is the most rarely seen of all 
birds. It is seen only about the time of the set- 
ting of the Pleiads and the winter solstice. 
When ships are lying at anchor in the roads, 
it will hover about a vessel and then disappear 


[25] in a moment, and Stesichorus in one of 
his poems alludes to this {.yeculiarity. The night- 
ingale also breeds at the beginning of summer, 
and lays five or six eggs; from autumn until 
spring it retires to a hiding-place. 

Insects copulate and breed in winter also, 
that is when the weather is fine and south 
winds prevail; such, I mean, as do not hiber- 
[^o] nate, as the fly and the ant. The greater 
part of wild animals bring forth once and once 
only in the year, except in the case of animals 
like the hare, where the female can become 
superfoetally impregnated. 

In like manner the great majority of fishes 
breed only once a year, like the shoal-fishes (or, 
543 ^ in other wor<ls, such as are caught in 
nets), the tunny, the jx:lamys, the grey mullet, 
the chalcis, the mackerel, the sciaena, the pset- 
ta and the like, with the exception of the lab- 
rax or basso; ‘or this fish (alone amongst those 
mentioned) breeds twice a year, and the sec- 
ond brood is the weaker of the two. The trichi- 
as anti the rock-fishes breed twice a year; the 
I5] red mullet breeds thrice a year, and is ex- 
ceptional in this respect. This conclusion in re- 
gard to the reil mullet is inferred from the 
spawn; for the spawn of the fish may be seen 
in certain places at three different times of the 
year. The scorpaena breeds twice a year. The 
sarguc breeds twice, in the spring and in the 
autumn. The saupe breeds once a year only, in 
the autumn. The female tunny breeds only 
once a year, but owing to the fact that the fish 
m some cases .pawn early and in others late, it 
j 10] looks as though the fish bred twice over. 
The first spawning takes place in December 
before the solstice, and the latter spawning in 
the spring. The male tunny differs from the fe- 
male m being unprovided with the fin beneath 
the belly which is called aphareus. 

10 

Of cartilaginous fishes, the rhina or angel- 
fish is the only one that breeds twice; for it 
breeds at the lieginning of autumn, and at the 
[75] setting of the Pleiads: and, of the two sea- 
sons, it is in better condition in the autumn. It 
engenders at a birth seven or eight young. Cer- 
tain of the dog-fishes, for example the spotted 
dog, seem to breed twice a month, and this re- 
sults from the circumstance that the eggs do 
not all reach maturity at the same time. 

Some fishes breed at all seasons, as the mu- 
raena. This animal lays a great number of eggs 
[20] at a time; and the young when hatched 
are very small but grow with great rapidity. 
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like the young of the hippurus, for these fishes 
from being diminutive at the outset grow with 
exceptional rapidity to an exceptional size. [Be 
it observed that the rnuracna breeds at all sea- 
sons, but the hippurus only in the spring. The 
smyrus differs from the smyracna; for the mu- 
[25] racna is mottled and weakly, whereas 
the smyrus is strong and of one uniform colour, 
and the colour resembles that of the pine-tree, 
and the animal has teeth inside and out. They 
say that in this case, as in other similar ones, 
the one is the male, and the other the female, 
of a single species. They come out on to the 
land, and are frequently caught.] 

[^o] Fishes, then, as a general rule, attain their 
full growth with great rapidity, hut this is es- 
pecially the case, among small fishes, with the 
coracinc or crow-fish: it spawns, by the way, 
543** near the shore, in weedy and tangled 
spots. The orphus also, or sea-perch, is small at 
first, and rapidly attains a great size. The pela- 
mys and the tunny breed in the Kuxinc, and 
nowhere else. The ccstreus or mullet, the chry- 
sophrys or gilt-head, and the labrax or bassc, 
[5] breed best where rivers run into the sea. 
The orcys or large-sized tunny, the scorpis, and 
many other species spawn in the open sea. 

II 

Fish for the most part breed some time or 
other during the three months between the 
middle of March and the middle of June. Some 
few breed in autumn: as, for instance, the 
saupe and the sargus, and such others of this 
sort as breed shortly before the autumn equi- 
nox; likewise the electric ray and the angel- 
[/o] fish. Other fishes breed both in winter 
and in summer, as was previously observed: as, 
for instance, in winter-time the basse, the grey 
mullet, and the belone or pipe-fish; and in 
summer-time, from the middle of June to the 
middle of July, the female tunny, about the 
time of the summer solstice; and the tunny lays 
a sac-like enclosure in which arc contained a 
numlx:r of small eggs. The ryades or shoal- 
fishes breed in summer. 

Of the grey mullets, the chelon liegins to be 
[75] in roe between the middle of November 
and the middle of December; as also the sar- 
guc, and the smyxon or myxon, and the cepha- 
lus; and their period of gestation is thirty days. 
And, by the way, some of the grey mullet spe- 
cies are not produced from copulation, but 
grow spontaneously from mud and sand. 

As a general rule, then, fishes are in roe in 
[20] the spring-time; while some, as has been 


said, arc so in summer, in autumn, or in win- 
ter. But whereas the impregnation in the 
spring-time follows a general law, impregna- 
tion in the other seasons does not follow the 
same rule cither throughout or within the 
limits of one gciui.s; and, further, conception 
in these variant seasons is not so prolific. And, 
indeed, we must bear this in mind, that just as 
with plants and qiiadru})eds diversity of lo- 
[25] cality has much to do not only with gen- 
eral ph)sical health but also with the compara- 
tive frequency of sexual intercourse and gen- 
eration, so also with regard to fishes locality of 
itself has much to do not only in regard to the 
size and vigour of the creature, but also in re- 

i jard to its parturition and its copulations, 
)’o] causing the same sjx!cics to breed oftener 
in one place and seldomer in another. 

12 

544a molluscs also breed in spring. Of the 
marine molluscs one of the first to breed is the 
sepia. It spawns at all times of the day and its 
period of gestation is filtccn days. After the fe- 
male has laid her eggs, the male comes and dis- 
charges the milt o\er the eggs, and the eggs 
thereupon harden. And the two sexes of this 
[5] animal go about in pairs, side by side; and 
the male is more mottled and more black on 
the back than the female. 

I'hc octojuis [lairs in winter and breeds in 
spring, lying hidden for about two months. Its 
spawn is shaped like a vine-tcndril, and resem- 
bles the fruit of the while poplar; the creature 
is extraordinarily prolific, for the number of 
[/o] individuals that come from the spawn is 
something incalculable. The male differs from 
the female in the fact that its head is longer, 
and that the organ called by the fishermen its 
penis, in the tentacle, is white. The female, alt- 
er laying her eggs, broods over them, and in 
consequence gets out of comlition, by reason of 
not going in quest of food during the hatching 
period. 

[75] The purple murex breeds about spring- 
time, and the ceryx at the close of the winter. 
And, as a general rule, the tcstaceans are found 
to be furnished with their so-called eggs in 
spring-time and in autumn, with the exception 
of the edible urchin; for this animal has the so- 
called eggs in most abundance in these seasons, 
but at no season is unfurnished with them; and 
it is furnished with them in especial abundance 
[20] in warm weather or when a full moon is 
in the sky. Only, by the way, these remarks do 
net apply to the sea-urchin found in tlie Pyr* 
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rhaean Straits, for this urchin is at its best for quadrupeds, and in birds; for in the case of 
table purposes in the winter; and these urchins man and the quadrup>ed the offspring is small- 
are small but full of eggs. er, and in the case of the bird, the egg. 

Snails arc found by observations to become For animals that copulate, of one and the 
in all cases impregnated about the same season. same species, the age for maturity is in most 


13 

[25] [Of birds the wild species, as has been 
slated, as a general rule pair and breed only 
once a year. The swallow, however, and the 
blackbird breed twice. With regard to the 
blackbird, however, its first brood is killed by 
inclemency of weather (lor it is the earliest of 
all birds to breed), but the second brood it usu- 
ally succeeds in rearing. 

Birds that are domesticated or that are capa- 
[ ^o] blc of domestication breed frequently, just 
as the common pigeon breeds all through the 
sumnier, and as is seen in the barn-door hen; 
for the barn-d(x)r cock and hen have inter- 
course, and the hen breeds, at all seasons alike: 
excepting by the way, during the days about 
the winter solstice. 

544b Of the pigeon family there are many di- 
versities; foi rhe pcri’^tcra or common pigeon is 
not identical with the pelcias or rock-pigeon. 
In other words, the rock-pigeon is smaller than 
the common pigeon, and is less easily domesti- 
cated; It is also black, and small, red-footed and 
rough-looted; and in consequence of these pc- 
culiaiities it is neglected by the pigeon-fancier. 
[5] The largest ol all the pigeon species is the 
phatta or ring-dove; and the next m size is the 
(x'nas or slock -dove; and the stock-dove is a 
little larger than the common pigeon. The 
smallest of all the species is the turtle-dove. 
Pigeons breed and hatch at all seasons, if they 
are furnished with a sunny place and all rcc]ui- 
sites; unless they arc so furnished, they breed 
only in the summer. The spring brood is the 
[/o] best, or the autumn brood. At all events, 
without doubt, the produce of the hot season, 
the summer brood, is the poorest of the three.] 

M 

Further, animals dilTcr from one another in 
regard to the time of life that is best adapted 
for sexual intercourse. 

To begin with, in most animals the secretion 
of the seminal fluid and its generative capacity 
are not phenomena simultaneously manifested, 
but manifested successively. Thus, in all ani- 
[75] mals, the earliest secretion of sperm is un- 
fruitful, or if it be fruitful the issue is compara- 
tively poor and small. And this phenomenon 
is especially observable in man, in viviparous 


[20] specks tolerably uniform, unless it occurs 
prematurely by reason of abnormality, or is 
postponed by physical injury. 

Jn man, then, maturity is indicated by a 
change ol the tone of voice, by an increase in 
size and an alteration in appearance of the sex- 
ual organs, as also in an increase of size and al- 
teration in appearance of the breasts; and above 
[25] all, in the hair-growth at the pul'>es. Man 
begins to possess seminal fluid about the age of 
lourtecn, and becomes generatively capable at 
about the age of twenty-one years. 

In other animals there is no hair-growth at 
the pubes (for some animals have no hair at 
all, and others have none on the belly, or less 
on the belly than on the hack), but still, in some 
[ ^o] animais the change of voice is quite obvi- 
ous; and in some animals other organs give in- 
dication of the commencing secretion of the 
sperm and the onset of generative capacity. As 
a general rule the female is sharper-toned in 
voice than the male, and the young animal 
545® than the elder; for, by the way, the stag 
has a much deefxr-toncd bay than the hind. 
Moreover, the male cries chiefly at rutting time, 
and the female under terror and alarm; and 
the cry of the female is short, and that of the 
[5I male prolonged. With dogs also, as they 
grow old, the tone of the bark gets deeper. 

There is a difference observable also in the 
ncighings ot h.jrses. That is to say, the female 
foal has a thin small neigh, and the male foal a 
small neigh, yet bigger and deeper-toned than 
that of the female, and a louder one as time 
goes on. And when the young male and female 
[/o] are two years old and take to breeding, 
the neighing of the stallion Ix^comes loud and 
deep, and that of the mare louder and shriller 
than heretofore; and this change goes on until 
they reach the age of about twenty years; and 
after this time the neighing in both sexes be- 
comes weaker and weaker. 

As a rule, then, as was stated, the voice of the 
[75] male differs from the voice of the female, 
in animals where the voice admits of a continu- 
ous and prolonged sound, in the fact that the 
note in the male voice is more deep and bass; 
not, however, in all animals, for the contrary 
holds good in the case of some, as for instance 
in kinc: for here the cow has a deeper note 
than the bull, and the calves a deeper note than 
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the cattle. And we can thus understand the 
[20] change of voice in animals that undergo 
gelding; for male animals that undergo this 
process assume the characters of the female. 

The following arc the ages at which various 
animals become capacitated for sexual com- 
merce. The ewe and the shc-goat are sexually 
mature when one year old, and this statement 
is made more confidently in respect to the she- 
[25] goat than to the ewe; the ram and the he- 
goat are sexually mature at the same age. The 
progeny of very young individuals among 
these animals differs from that of other males; 
for the males improve in the course of the sec- 
ond year, when they become fully mature. The 
boar and the sow are capable of intercourse 
when eight months old, and the female brings 
forth when one year old, the difference cor- 
responding to her period of gestation. The boar 
[^o] is capable of generation when eight 
months old, but, with a sire under a year in 
age, the litter is apt to be a poor one. The ages, 
however, are not invariable; now and then the 
545** boar and the sow are capable of inter- 
course when four months old, and arc capable 
of producing a litter which can he reared when 
six months old; but at times the boar begins to 
be capable of intercourse when ten months. lie 
continues sexually mature until he is three 
years old. The dog and the bitch arc, as a rule, 
sexually capable and sexually receptive when a 
year old, and sometimes when eight months 
15] old; but the priority in date is more com- 
mon with the dog than with the bitch. Tht pe- 
riod of gestation with the bitch is sixty days, or 
sixty-one, or sixty-two, or sixty-three at the ut- 
most; the period is never under sixty days, or, 
if it is, the litter comes to no good. The bitch, 
after delivering a litter, submits to the male in 
[/o] six months, but not before. The horse and 
the mare are, at the earliest, sexually capable 
and sexually mature when two years old; the 
issue, however, of parents of this age is small 
and poor. As a general rule these animals arc 
sexually capable when three years old, and they 
row better for breeding purposes until they 
75] reach twenty years. The stallion is sexual- 
ly capable up to the age of thirty-three years, 
and the marc up to forty, so that, in point of 
fact, the animals are sexually capable all their 
lives long; for the stallion, as a rule, lives for 
about thirty-five years, and the mare for a little 
over forty; although, by the way, a horse has 
[20] been known to live to the age of seventy- 
five. The ass and the she-ass arc sexually capa- 
ble when thirty months old; but, as a rule, they 


are not gcncratively mature until they arc three 
years old, or three years and a half. An instance 
has been known of a she-ass bearing and bring- 
ing forth a foal when only a year old. A cow 
has been known to calve when only a year old, 
and the calf grew as big as might be expected, 
[25] but no more. So much for the dates in 
time at which these animals attain to genera- 
tive capacity. 

In the human species, the male is generative, 
at the longest, up to seventy years, and the fe- 
male up to fifty; but such extended periods arc 
rare. As a rule, the male is generative up to the 
[^n] age of sixty-five, and to the age of forty- 
five the female is capable of conception. 

The ewe bears up to eight years, and, if she 
be carefully tended, up to eleven years; in fact, 
the ram and the ewe are sexually capable pretty 
546 ® well all their lives long. Hc-goats, if they 
be fat, are more or less unserviceable for breed- 
ing; and this, by the way, is the reason why 
country tolk say of a vine when it stops bearing 
that it is ‘running the goat’. However, if an 
over- fat he-goat be thinned down, he becomes 
sexually capable and generative. 

Rams single out the oldest ewes for copula- 
[5] tion, and show no regard for the young 
ones. And, as has been stated, the issue of the 
younger ewes is poorer than that of the older 
ones. 

The boar is good for breeding purposes until 
he is three years of age; hut after that age his 
issue deteriorates, for after that age his vigour 
is on the decline. The boar is most capable after 
a good feed, and with the first sow it mounts; if 
[/o] poorly fed or put to many females, the 
copulation is abbreviated, and the litter is com- 
paratively poor. The first litter of the sow is the 
fewest in number; at the second litter she is at 
her prime. The animal, as it grows old, con- 
tinues to breed, but the sexual desire abates. 
When they reach fifteen years, they become un- 
roductivc, and arc getting old. If a sow be 
75] highly fed, it is all the more eager for sex- 
ual commerce, whether old or young; but, if 
it be over-fattened in pregnancy, it gives the less 
milk after parturition. With regard to the age 
of the parents, the litter is the best when they 
arc in their prime; but with regard to the sea- 
sons of the year, the litter is the best that comes 
at the beginning of winter; and the summer 
litter the poorest, consisting as it usually does 
of animals small and thin and flaccid. The boar, 
[20] if it be well fed, is sexually capable at all 
hours, night and day; but otherwise is peculiar- 
ly salacious early in the morning. As it grows 
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old the sexual passion dies away, as wc have al- 
ready remarked. Very often a boar, when more 
or less impotent from age or debility, finding 
itself unable to accomplish the sexual com- 
merce with due speed, and growing fatigued 
[25] with the standing posture, will roll the 
sow over on the ground, and the pair will con- 
clude the operation side by side of one another. 
The sow is sure of conception if it drops its lugs 
in rutting time; if the ears do not thus drop, it 
may have to rut a second time before impreg- 
nation takes place. 

Bitches do not submit to the male through- 
out their lives, but only until they reach a cer- 
tain maturity of years. As a general rule, they 
are sexually receptive and concept! ve until they 
are twelve years old; although, by the way, 
[^o] cases have been known where dogs and 
bitches have been rcsjx:ctively procreative and 
conceptive to the ages of eighteen and even of 
twenty years. But, as a rule, age diminishes the 
cajiability of generation and of conception with 
these animals as with all others. 

546*’ The female of the camel is opisthuretic, 
and submits to the male in the way above de- 
scribed;^ and the season for copulation in Ara- 
bia is about the month of October. Its |x:riod of 
gestation is twelve months; and it is never de- 
livered of more than one loal at a time. The 
[5] female becomes sexually receptive and the 
male sexually capable at the age of three years. 
After partuiition, an interval of a year elapses 
before the female is again receptive to the male. 

The female elephant becomes sexually recep- 
tive when ten years old at the youngest, and 
when fifteen at the oldest; and the male is sex- 
ually capable when five years old, or six. The 
season for intercourse is spring. The male allows 
[/o] an interval of three years to elapse after 
commerce with a female: and, after it has once 
impregnated a female, it has no intercourse 
with her again. The period of gestation with 
the female is two years; and only one young an- 
imal is produced at a time, in other words it is 
uniparous. And the embryo is the size of a calf 
two or three months old. 

15 

So much for the copulations of such animals 
as copulate. 

[75] We now proceed to treat of generation 
^th with respect to copulating and non-copu- 
lating animals, and wc shall commence with 
discussing the subject of generation in the case 
of the testaceans. 

^ V. 2 (510*8). 
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The tcstaccan is almost the only genus that 
throughout all its species is non-copulative. 

The porphyrae, or purple murices, gather to- 
gether to some one place in the spring-time, 
and deposit the so-called ‘honeycomb’. This 
substance resembles the comb, only that it is 
[20] not so neat and delicate; and looks as 
though a number of husks of white chick-j'ieas 
were all stuck together. But none of these struc- 
tures has any open passage, and the porphyra 
does not grow out of them, but these and all 
other testaceans grow out of mud and decaying 
matter. The substance, is, in fact, an excretion 
[25] of the porphyra and the ccryx; for it is de- 
posited by the ccryx as well. Such, then, of the 
testaceans as deposit the honeycomb are gener- 
ated spontaneously like all other testaceans, 
but they certainly come in greater abundance 
in places where their congeners have been liv- 
ing previously. At the commencement of the 
process of depositing the honeycomb, they 
throw off a slippery mucus, and of this the 
[^o] husklike formations are composed. These 
formations, then, all melt and deposit their 
contents on the ground, and at this spot there 
arc found on the ground a number of minute 
porphyrae, and [>orphyrae are caught at times 
with these animalculac upon them, some of 
which are too small to be differentiated in 
S47® form. If the porphyrae arc caught before 
producing this honey-comb, they sometimes go 
through the process in fishing-creels, not here 
and there in the baskets, but gathering to some 
one spot all together, just as they do in the sea; 
and owing to the narrowness of their new 
quarters they cluster together like a bunch of 
grapes. 

There are many species of the purple murex; 
[5] and some are large, as those found off Sige- 
um and Lcctum; others are small, as those 
found in the Euripus, and on the coast of Caria. 
And those that are found in bays are large and 
rough; in most of them the peculiar bloom 
from which ihuir name is derived is dark to 
blackness, in others it is reddish and small in 
size; some of the large ones weigh upwards of 
a mina apiece. But the specimens that arc 
[/o] found along the coast and on the rocks 
..re small-sized, and the bloom in their case is 
of a reddish hue. Further, as a general rule, in 
northern waters the bloom is blackish, and in 
southern waters of a reddish hue. The murex 
is caught in the spring-time when engaged in 
the construction of the honeycomb; but it is not 
caught at any time about the rising of the dog- 
star, lor at that period it docs not feed, but con- 
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[75] ccals itself and burrows. The bloom of the 
animal is situated between the mecon (or qua- 
si-liver) and the neck, and the co-attachment of 
these is an intimate one. In colour it looks like 
a white membrane, and this is what people ex- 
tract; and if it he removed and sc|ucezed it 
stains your hand with the colour of the bloom. 
There is a kind of vein that runs through it, 
and this quasi-vein would appear to be in itself 
the bloom. And the qualities, by the way, of 
[20] this organ arc astringent. It is alter the 
murex has constructed the honeycomb that 
the bloom is at its worst. Small specimens they 
break in pieces, shells and all, for it is no easy 
matter to extract the organ; but in dealing with 
the larger ones they first strip ulT the shell and 
then abstract the bloom. For tliis purpose the 
neck and mecon arc separated, for the bloom 
lies in betv\cen them, above the so-called stom- 
[25] ach: hence the necessity of separating 
them in abstracting the bloom. Fishermen arc 
anxious always to break the animal in pieces 
w'hilc it is yet alive, for, it it die before the proc- 
ess is completed, it vomits out the bloom; and 
for this reason the fishermen keep the animals 
in creels, until they have collected a sufficient 
number and can attend to them at their leisure. 
Fishermen in past times used not to lower 
creels or attach them to the bait, so that very 
[jjo] often the animal got dropped off in the 
pulling up; at present, how'c\cr, they always' at- 
tach a basket, so that if the animal fall off it is 
not lost. The animal is more inclined to slip off 
the bait il it he full inside; if it be empty it is 
difficult to shake it off. Such are the phenom- 
547 ** ena connected with the porphyra or mu- 
rex. 

The same phenomena are manifested by the 
ceryx or trumfiet-shell; and the seasons arc the 
same in which the [phenomena are observable. 
Both animals, also, the murex and the ceryx, 
have their opercula similarly situated — and, in 
fact, all the strumboids, and this is congenital 
[5J wdth them all; and they feed by protruding 
the so-called tongue underneath the opercu- 
lum. The tongue of the murex is bigger than 
one's finger, and by means of it, it leeds, and 
perforates conchylia and the shells of its own 
kind. Both the murex and the ceryx are long- 
lived. The murex lives for about six years; and 
[/o] the yearly increase is indicated by a dis- 
tinct interval in the spiral convolution of the 
shell. 

The mussel also constructs a honeycomb. 

With regard to the limnostreae, or lagoon 
oysters, wherever you have slimy mud there 


you are sure to find them beginning to grow. 
Cockles and clams and ra/.or-fishcs and scallops 

f row spontaneously in sandy places. The pinna 
75] grows straight up from its tuft of anchor- 
ing fibres in sandy and slimy places; these crea- 
tures have inside them a parasite nicknamed 
the pinna-guard, in some cases a small carid 
and in other cases a little crab; if the pinna be 
deprived of this pinna guard it soon dies. 

As a general rule, then, all tcstaceans grow 
by s{X)ntaneous generation in mud, differing 
from one another according to the differences 
of the material; oysters growing in slime, and 
[20J cockles and the other testaceans above 
mentioned on sandy bottoms; and in the ho! 
lows of the rocks the ascidian anti the barnacle, 
and common sorts, such as the limpet and the 
nerites. All these animals grow with great ra- 
pidity, especially the murex and the scallop; 
for the murex and the scallop attain their lull 
[25] grow'th in a year. In some of the tesiace- 
ans white crabs arc found, very diminutive in 
size; they arc most numerous in the trough- 
shaped mussel. In the pinna also is found the 
so-called pinna-guard. They arc found also in 
the scalloj) and 111 the oyster; these parasites 
[jo] ne\cr apjx'ar to grow in sr/c. Fishermen 
declare that the parasite is congenital with the 
larger animal. [Scallops burrow for a time in 
the sand, like the murex.] 

[Shell-fish, then, grow in the way above 
mentioned; and some of thein grow in shallow 
548 ** water, some on the sea shore, some in 
rocky places, some on hard and stony ground, 
and some in sandy places.] Some shift about 
from place to jdacc, others remain jx^rmanent 
on one spot. Of those that keep to one spot the 
pinnae arc rooted to the ground; the razor-fish 
[5] and the clam keep to the same locality, but 
are not so rooted; but still, if forcibly removed 
they die. 

['Fhe star-fish is naturally so warm that 
whatever it lays hold of is found, when sud- 
denly taken away from the animal, to have un- 
dergone a process like boiling, bdshermen say 
that the star-fish is a great pest in the Strait of 
[70] Pyrrha. In shape it resembles a star as seen 
in an ordinary drawing. The so-called ‘lungs’ 
arc generated spontaneously. The shells that 
painters use arc a good deal thicker, and the 
bloom is outside the shell on the surface. These 
creatures arc mostly found on the coast of 
Cana.] 

[75] The hermit-crab grows spontaneously out 
of soil and slime, and finds its way into un- 
ttnanted shells. As it grows it shifts to a larger 
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shell, as for instance into the shell of the nerites, 
or of the strombus or the like, and very often 
into the shell of the small ceryx. After entering 
[20] a new shell, it carries it about, and begins 
again to feed, and, by and by, as it grows, it 
shifts again into another larger one. 

16 

Moreover, the animals that are unfurnished 
with shells grow s|X)ntaneously, like the testa- 
ceans, as, for instance, the sea-nettles and the 
sponges in rocky caves. 

Of the sea-nettle, or sea-anemone, there are 
two species; and of these one species lives in 
[25] hollows and never loosens its hold upon 
the rocks, and the other lives on smooth flat 
reefs, free and detached, and shifts its position 
from time to time. [J^impets also detach them- 
selves, and shift tiom place to place.] 

In the chaml^ercd cavities oi sponges pinna- 
guards or parasites arc found. And over the 
chambers there is a kind of spider’s web, by the 
opening and c^'^-^intr of which they catch mi- 
[)^o] mite Hshes; tnat is to say, they open the 
web to let the fish get in, and close it again to 
entrap them. 

0( sponges there are three s|x:cies; the first 
is of loose porous texture, the second is close- 
textured, the third, which is nicknamed ‘the 
548 *’ sjionge of Achilles’, is exceptionally fine 
ami close-textured and strong. This sponge is 
used as a lining to helmets and greaves, lor the 
purpose of deadening the semnd of the blow'*, 
and this is a very scarce species. Ol the elose- 
textured sponges such as are jiarticularly hard 
[5] and rough are nicknamccl ‘goats’. 

SjX)nges grow spon’^ancously cither attached 
to a rock or on sea-hcaches, and they get their 
nutriment in slime: a proof of this statement is 
the fact that when they are first secured they 
are found to be full of slime. This is character- 
istic of all living creatures that get their nutri- 
ment by close local attachment. And, by the 
way, the close-textured sponges arc weaker 
than the more openly porous ones because their 
[/o] attachment extends over a smaller area. 

It is said that the sponge is sensitive; and as 
a proof of this statement they say that if the 
sponge is made aware of an attempt being 
made to pluck it from its place of attachment 
it draws itself together, and it becomes a diffi- 
cult task to detach it. It makes a similar con- 
tractile movement in windy and Ixiisterous 
weather, obviously with the object of tighten- 
ing its hold. Some persons express doubts as to 
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the truth of this assertion; as, for instance, the 
[75] people of To rone. 

The sponge breeds parasites, worms, and 
other creatures, on which, if they be detached, 
the rock-fishes prey, as they prey also on the 
remaining stumps of the sponge; but, if the 
sponge be broken off, it grows again from the 
remaining stump and the place is soon as well 
covered as before. 

The largest of all sponges are the loose-tex- 
tured ones, and these arc peculiarly abundant 
on the coast of Lycia. The softest are the close- 
[20] textured sponges; for, by the way, the 
so-called sponges of Achilles are harder than 
these. As a general rule, sponges that are found 
in deep calm waters are the softest; for usually 
windy and stormy weather has a tendency to 
harden them (as it has to harden all similar 
growling things), and to arrest their growth. 
And this accounts for the fact that the sponges 
found in the Hellespont arc rough and closc- 
[25] textured; and, as a general rule, sponges 
found beyond or inside Cape Malea arc, re- 
spectively, comparatively solt or comparati\ely 
hard. But, by the way, the habitat of the sponge 
should not he too sheltered and w^arm, for it 
has a tendency to decay, like all similar vege- 
table-likc growths. And this accounts for the 
fact that the sponge is at its best w hen found 
in deep water close to shore; for owing to the 
depth of the water they enjoy shelter alike from 
stormy winds and from excessive heat. 

Whilst they are still alive and before they are 
[^o] w'ashed and cleaned, they arc blackish in 
colour. Their attachment is not made at one 
particular spot, nor is it made all over their 
bodies; for vaca”t pore-spaces intervene. There 
IS a kind of membrane stretched over the under 
parts; and 111 the under parts the points of at- 
tachment are the more numerous. On the top 
549 *'’ most of the pores are closed, but four or 
five are open and visible; and we are told by 
some that it is through these jxircs that the ani- 
mal takes its food. 

There is a particular species that is named 
the ‘aplysia’ or the ‘unv\ ashable’, from the cir- 
cumstance that it cannot be cleaned. This spe- 
\ 5 ] cies has the large open and visible pores, 
out all the rest of the body is close-textured; 
and, if it be dissected, it is found to be closer 
and more glutinous than the ordinary sponge, 
and, in a word, something lunglike in consis- 
tency. And, on all hands, it is allowed that this 
species is sensitive and long-lived. They are 
[/o] distinguished in the sea from ordinary 
sponges from the circumstance that the ordi- 
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nary sponges are white while the slime is in 
them, but that these sponges are under any cir- 
cumstances black. 

And so much with regard to sponges and to 
generation in the testaceans. 

17 

Of crustaceans, the female crawfish after 
copulation conceives and retains its eggs for 
[75] about three months, from about the mid- 
dle of May to about the middle of August; they 
then lay the eggs into the folds underneath the 
belly, and their eggs grow like grubs. This 
same phenomenon is observable in molluscs 
also, and in such fishes as arc oviparous; for in 
[ 20 ] all these cases the egg continues to grow. 

The spawn of the crawfish is of a loose or 
granular consistency, and is divided into eight 
parts; for corresponding to each of the flaps on 
the side there is a gristly formation to which 
the spawn is attached, and the cnt«rc structure 
resembles a cluster of grapes; for each gristly 
formation is split into several parts. This is ob- 
vious enough if you draw the parts asunder; 
[25] but at first sight the whole appears to be 
one and indivisible. And the largest arc not 
those nearest to the outlet but those in the mid- 
dle, and the fartliest off arc the smallest. The 
size of the small eggs is that of a small seed in 
a fig; and they are not quite close to the outlet, 
but placed middlevv^ays; for at both cnds,'tail- 
[^o] wards and trunk wards, there are two in- 
tervals devoid of eggs; for it is thus that the 
flaps also grow. The side flaps, then, Cannot 
close, but by placing the end flap on them the 
animal can close up all, and this end-flap serves 
549 ** them for a lid. And in the act of laying 
its eggs it seems to bring them towards the 
gristly formations by curving the flap of its 
tail, and then, squeezing the eggs towards the 
said gristly formations and maintaining a bent 
posture, it performs the act of laying. The grist- 
ly formations at these seasons increase in size 
and become receptive of the eggs; for the ani- 
[5] mal lays its eggs into these formations, just 
as the sepia lays its eggs among twigs and drift- 
wood. 

It lays its eggs, then, in this manner, and aft- 
er hatching them for about twenty days it rids 
itself of them all in one solid lump, as is quite 
plain from outside. And out of these eggs craw- 
fish form in about fifteen days, and these craw- 
[70] fish are caught at times less then a finger’s 
breadth, or seven-tenths of an inch, in length. 
The animal, then, lays its eggs before the mid- 
dle of September, and after the middle of that 


month throws off its eggs in a lump. With the 
humped carids or prawns the time for gesta- 
tion is four months or thereabouts. 

Crawfish are found in rough and rocky 
places, lobsters in smooth places, and neither 
crawfish nor lobsters are found in muddy ones; 
[^5] and this accounts for the fact that lobsters 
arc found in the Hellespont and on the coast of 
Thasos, and crawfish in the neighbourhood of 
Sigeum and Mount Athos. Fishermen, accord- 
ingly, when they want to catch these various 
creatures out at sea, take bearings on the beach 
and elsewhere that tell them where the ground 
at the bottom is stony and where soft with 
slime. In winter anil spring these animals keep 
[20] in near to land, in summer they keep in 
deep water; thus at various times seeking re- 
spectively for warmth or coolness. 

The so-called arctus or bcar-crab lays its eggs 
at about the same time as the crawfish; and 
consequently in winter and in the spring-time, 
before laying their eggs, they are at their best, 
[25] and after laying at their worst. 

They cast their shell in the spring-time (just 
as serpents shed their so-called ‘old-age’ or 
slough), both directly after birth and in later 
life; this is true both of crabs and crawfish. 
And, by the way, all crawfish arc longlivcd. 

18 

[jo] Molluscs, after pairing and copulation, 
lay a white spaw'ii; and this spawm, as in the 
case of the tcsiaccan, gets granular in rime. The 
octopus discharges into its hole, or into a jx>ts- 
herd or into any similar cavity, a structure re- 
sembling the tendrils of a young vine or the 
fruit of the white poplar, as has been previous- 
ly observed, dlie eggs, when the female has 
laid them, are clustered round the sides of the 
550 “ hole. They are so numerous that, if they 
be removed they suffice to fill a vessel much 
larger than the animal’s body in which they 
were contained. Some fifty days later, the eggs 
burst and the little polypuses creep out, like 
[5] little spiders, in great numbers; the charac- 
teristic form of their limbs is not yet to be dis- 
cerned in detail, but their general outline is 
clear enough. And, by the way, they arc so 
small and helpless that the greater number per- 
ish; it is a fact that they have been seen so ex- 
tremely minute as to be absolutely without or- 
ganization, but nevertheless when touched 
they moved. The eggs of the sepia look like big 
[70] black myrtle-berries, and they are linked 
all together like a bunch of grapes, clustered 
’’ound a centre, and are not easily sundered 
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from one another; for the male exudes over 
them some moist glairy stuff, which constitutes 
the sticky gum. These eggs increase in size; 
[75] and they are white at the outset, but black 
and larger after the sprinkling of the male sem- 
inal fluid. 

When it has come into being the young sepia 
is first distinctly formed inside out of the white 
substance, and when the egg bursts it comes 
out. The inner part is formed as soon as the fe- 
male lays the egg, something like a hail-stone; 
and out of this substance the young sepia grows 
by a head-attachment, just as young birds grow 
[20] by a belly-attachment. What is the exact 
nature of the navcl-attachmenl has not yet been 
observed, except that as the young sepia grows 
the white substance grows less and less in size, 
and at length, as happens with the yolk in the 
case of birds, the white substance in the case of 
the young sepia disappears. Jn the case of the 



I. Youn^L-r, and 2, older, ‘Stages in the develop- 
ment of Sepia. A. ‘Ovum,’ or ^emal^^ of the yolk- 
sac. B. C. E)CS. O. TO arjiribiov^ Of hodv of the lilllc 
Sepia. 

young sepia, as in the case of the young of most 
animals, the eyes at first seem very large. To il- 
[25] lustrate this by way of a figure, let a rep- 
resent the ovum, b and c the eyes, and d the 
scpidiiim, or body of the little sepia. 

The female sepia gcKS pregnant in the 
spring time, and lays its eggs after fifteen days 
of gestation; after the eggs arc laid there comes 
in another fifteen days something like a bunch 
of grapes, and at the bursting of these the 
young scpiac issue forth. But if, when the 
young ones are fully formed, you sever the out- 
[^o] cr covering a moment too soon, the young 
creatures eject excrement, and their colour 
changes from white to red in their alarm. 

Crustaceans, then, hatch their eggs by brood- 
550 ** ing over them as they carry them about 
beneath their bodies; but the octopus, the sepia, 
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and the like hatch their eggs without stirring 
from the spot where they may have laid them, 
and this statement is particularly applicable to 
the sepia; in fact, the nest of the female sepia is 
often seen exposed to view close in to shore. 
The female octopus at times sits brooding over 
[5] her eggs, and at other times squats in 
front of her hole, stretching out her tentacles 
on guard. 

The sepia lays her spawn near to land in the 
neighbourhood of sea-weed or reeds or any off- 
s weepings such as brushwood, twigs, 01 stones; 
and fishermen place heaps of faggots here and 
there on purpose, and on to such heaps the fe- 
[/o] male deposits a long continuous roc in 
shape like a vine tendril. It lays or spirts out 
the spawn with an effort, as though there were 
difficulty in the process. The female calamary 
spawns at sea; and it emits the spawn, as docs 
the sepia, in the mass. 

The cnlam rv and the cuttle-fish are short- 
lived, as, with few exceptions, they never see 
[75] the year out; and the same statement is 
applicable to the octopus. 

From one single egg comes one single sepia; 
and this is likewise true of the young calamary. 

The male calamary differs from the female; 
for if its gill-region be dilated and examined 
there aie found two red lormations resembling 
breasts, with which the male is unprovided. In 
the sepia, apart from this distinction m the 
[20] sexes, the male, as has been stated,^ is 
more mottled than the female. 

19 

With regard 1 1 insects, that the male is less 
than the femalL and that he mounts upon her 
back, and how he performs the act of copula- 
tion and tliL circumstance that he gives over 
reluctantly, all this has already been set forth,^ 
[25] in most cases of insect copulation this 
process is sj^eedily followed up by parturition. 

All insects engender grubs, with the excep- 
tion of a species of butterfly; and the female of 
this species lays a hard egg, resembling the seed 
of the cnecLis, with a juice inside it. But from 
the grub, the young animal does not grow out 
of a mere portion of it, as a young animal 
grows from a portion only of an egg, but the 
[^o] grub entire grows and the animal be- 
comes ilifferentiated out of it. 

And of insects some are derived from insect 
congeners, as the venom-spider and the com- 
mon-spider from the venom-spider and the 
common-spider, and so with the attelabus or 

^ 524*^ 30. ^ V. 8. 
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locust, the acris or grasshopper, and the tcttix 
551 - or cicada. Other insects are not derived 
from living parentage, but arc generated spon- 
taneously: some out of dew falling on leaves, 
ordinarily in spring-time, but not seldom in 
winter when there has been a stretch of fair 
weather and southerly winds; others grow in 
decaying mud or dung; others in timber, 
[5] green or dry; some in the hair of animals; 
some in the flesh of animals; some in excre- 
ments: and some from excrement after it has 
been voided, and some from excrement yet 
within the living animal, like the helminthcs 
or intestinal worms. And of these intestinal 
worms there are three species: one named the 
flat-worm, another the round worm, and the 
[/o] third the ascarid. These intestinal worms 
do not in any case propagate their kind. The 
flat-worm, however, in an exceptional way, 
clings fast to the gut, and lays a thing like a 
melon-seed, by observing which indication the 
physician concludes that his patient is troubled 
with the worm. 

The so-called psyche or butterfly is generated 
from caterpillars which grow on green leaves, 
chiefly leaves of the raphanus, which some call 
[75] crambe or cabbage. At first it is less than 
a grain of millet; it then grows into a small 
grub; and in three days it is a tiny caterpillar. 
After this it grows on and on, and becomes 
quiescent and changes its shape, and is now 
called a chrysalis. The outer shell is hard, and 
[20] the chrysalis moves if you touch it. It at- 
taches itself by cobweb-like filaments, ,^nd is 
unfurnished with mouth or any other appar- 
ent organ. After a little while the outer cover- 
ing bursts asunder, and out flies the winged 
creature that we call the psyche or butterfly. At 
first, when it is a caterpillar, it feeds and ejects 
excrement; but when it turns into the chrysalis 
[25] it neither feeds nor ejects excrement. 

The same remarks arc applicable to all such 
insects as are developed out of the grub, both 
such grubs as are derived from the copulation 
of living animals and such as are generated 
without copulation on the part of parents. For 
the grub of the bee, the anthrena, and the wasp, 
551 ** whilst it is young, takes food and voids 
excrement; but when it has passed from the 
grub shape to its defined form and become 
what is termed a ‘nympha’, it ceases to take 
food and to void excrement, and remains tight- 
ly wrapped up and motionless until it has 
reached its full size, when it breaks the forma- 
[5] tion with which the cell is closed, and is- 
sues forth. The insects named the hypera and 


the penia are derived from similar caterpillars, 
which move in an undulatory way, progressing 
with one part and then pulling up the hinder 
parts by a bend of the body. The developed in- 
sect in each case takes its peculiar colour from 
the parent caterpillar. 

[/oj From one particular large grub, which 
has as it were horns, and in other respects dif- 
fers Irom grubs in general, there comes, by a 
metamorphosis of the grub, first a caterpillar, 
then the cocoon, tlien the necythdus; and the 
creature passes through all these transforma- 
tions within six months. A class ol women un- 
wind and reel ofi the cocoons of these crea- 
tures, and afterwards weave a fabric with the 
[75] threads thus unwound; a Coan woman of 
the name of Parnphila, daughter of Platens, be- 
ing credited with the first invention of the 
fabric. After the same fashion the carabus or 
stag-beetle comes from grubs that live in dry 
vv^ood: at first the grub is motionless, but after 
a while the shell bursts and the stag-beetle is- 
sues forth. 

From the cabbage is engendered the cabbage- 
[20] worm, and from the leek the prasoctiris or 
leekbanc; this creature is also winged. From 
the flat animalcule that skims over the surface- 
of rivers comes the oestrus or gadfly; and this 
accounts lor the fact that gadflies most abound 
in the neighbourhood of waters on whose sur- 
face these animalcules arc observed. From a 
certain small, black and hairy caterpillar comes 
first a wingless glow-worm; and this creature 
[25] again suffers a metamorphosis, and trans- 
forms into a winged insect named the bostry- 
chus (or hair-curl). 

Gnats grow from ascarids; and ascarids are 
engendered in the slirne of wells, or in places 
where there is a deposit left by the draining off 
of water. This slime decays, and first turns 
552 ® white, then black, and finally blood-red; 
and at this stage there originate in it, as it were, 
little tiny bits of red weed, which at first wrig- 
gle about all clinging together, and finally 
break loose and swim in the water, and are 
[5] hereupon known as ascarids. After a few 
days they stand straight up on the water mo- 
tionless and hard, and by and by the husk 
breaks off and the gnats are seen sitting upon 
it, until the sun’s heat or a puff of wind sets 
them in motion, when they fly away. 

With all grubs and all animals that break 
[70] out from the grub state, generation is due 
primarily to the heat of the sun or to wind. 

Ascarids are more likely to be found, and 
grow with unusual rapidity, in places where 
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there is a deposit of a mixed and heterogeneous 
kind, as in kitchens and in ploughed fields, for 
the contents of such places are disposed to rap- 
id putrefaction. In autumn, also, owing to the 
drying up of moisture, they grow in unusual 
numbers. 

[75] The tick is generated from couch-grass. 
The cockchafer comes from a grub that is gen- 
erated in the dung of the cow or the ass. The 
cantharus or scaralx'us rolls a piece of dung in- 
to a ball, lies hidden within it during the win- 
ter, and gives birlh therein to small grubs, from 
which grubs come new canthari. Certain 
winged insects also come Irom the grubs that 
arc found in pulse, in the same fashion as in the 
[ 20 ] cases descrilxd. 

Flics grow from grubs in the dung that 
farmers have gathered up into heaps: for those 
who arc engaged in this work assiduously 
gather up the compost, and this they technical- 
ly term \vorking-up’ the manure. The grub is 
[25] exceedingly minute to Ix'gin with; first — 
even at this stage — it assumes a reddish colour, 
and then fr m .. xju'csccnt state it takes on the 
power of motion, as though born to it; it then 
Incomes a small motionless grub; it then moves 
again, and again relapses into immobility; it 
then comes out a perfect fly, and moves away 
under the iniluence of the sun’s heat or of a 
piilT of air. The myops or horse-fly is engen- 
[^oj dered in timber. The orsodacna or bud- 
bane is a transformed grub; and this grub is 
engendered in cabbage-stalks. The cantharis 
552 *’ comes from the caterpillars that are 
found on fig-trees or pear-trees or fir-trees — for 
on all these grubs are engendered — and also 
from caterpillars found on the dog-rose; and 
the cantharis takes eagerly to ill-scented sub- 
stances, from the fact of its having been engen- 
dered in ill-scented woods. The conops comes 
[5] from a grub that is engendered in the slime 
of vinegar. 

And, by the way, living animals are found 
in substances that are usually supposed to be 
incapable of putrefaction; for instance, worms 
are found in long-lying snow; and snow of this 
description gets reddish in colour, and the grub 
that is engendered in it is red, as might have 
been expected, and it is also hairy. The grubs 
found in the snows of Media are large and 
white; and all such grubs are little disposed to 
[/o] motion. In Cyprus, in places where cop- 
per-ore is smelted, with heaps of the ore piled 
on day aftei day, an animal is engendered in 
the fire, somewhat larger than a bluebottle fly, 
furnished with wings, which can hop or crawl 
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through the fire. And the grubs and these latter 
animals perish when you keep the one away 
[75] from the fire and the other from the snow. 
Now the salamander is a clear case in point, to 
show us that animals do actually exist that fire 
cannot destroy; for this creature, so the story 
goes, not only walks through the fire but puts 
it out in doing so. 

On the river Hypanis in the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, about the time of the summer sol- 
stice, there are brought down towards the sea 
by the stream what look like little sacks rather 
[ 20 ] bigger than grafx:s, out of which at their 
bursting issues a winged quadruped. The in- 
sect lives and flies about until the evening, but 
as the sun goes dow n it pines away, and dies at 
sunset having lived just one day, from which 
circumstance it is called the ephemeron. 

As a rule, insects that come from caterpil- 
lars and grubs arc held at first by filaments re- 
[25] sembbiig the threads of a spider’s web. 

Such is the mode of generation of the insects 
above e n u me ra ted . 

20 

Tbe w'asps that are nicknamed ‘the ichneu- 
mons’ (or hunters), less in size, by the way, 
than the ordinary wasp, kill spiders and carry 
off the dead bodies to a wall or some such place 
with a hole in it; this hole they smear o\cr with 
mud and lay their grubs inside it, and from the 
[^o] grubs come the hunter-wasps. Some of 
the coleoptera and of the small and nameless 
insects make small holes or cells of mud on a 
553 ® wall or on a grave-stone, and there de- 
posit their grubs. 

With insects, as a general rule, the lime of 
generation from its commencement to its com- 
pletion comprises three or four weeks. With 
grubs and grub-1 ike creatures the time is usu- 
ally three weeks, and in the oviparous insects 
as a rule four. But, in the case of oviparous in- 
sects, the egg- formation comes at the close of 
[5] seven days from copulation, and during 
the remaining three weeks the parent broods 
over anil hatches its young; i.e. where this is 
the result of copulation, as in the case of the 
spider and its congeners. As a rule, the trans- 
formations take place in intervals of three or 
[70] four days, corresponding to the lengths of 
interval at which the crises recur in intermit- 
tent fevers. 

So much for the generation of insects. Their 
death is due to the shrivelling of their organs, 
just as the larger animals die of old age. 
[75] Winged insects die in autumn from the 
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shrinking of their wings. The myops dies from 
dropsy in the eyes. 

21 

With regard to the generation of bees difler- 
ent hypotheses are in vogue. Some afTirin that 
bees neither copulate nor give birth to young, 
but that they fctcli their young. And some say 
that they fetch their young from the flower of 
[20] the callyntrum; others assert that they 
bring them from the flower of the reed, others, 
from the flower of the olive. And in respect to 
the olive theory, it is slated as a proof that, 
when the olive harvest is most abundant, the 
swarms are most numerous Others declare 
that they fetch the brood of the drones from 
such things as above mentioned, but that the 
[25] working bees are engendered by the rul- 
ers ot the hi\e. 

Now of these rulers there are two kinds: the 
better kind is red in colour, the inferior kind is 
black and variegated; the ruler is double the 
size of the working l)ee. These rulers have the 
abdomen or part below the waist half as large 
again, and they are called by some the ‘moth- 
ers’, from an idea that they bear or generate the 
[jo] bees; and, as a proof of this theory of their 
motherhood, they declare that the brood of the 
drones appears even when there is no ruler-bee 
in the hive, but that the bees do not appear in 
his absence. Others, again, assert that these in- 
553 *’ sects copulate, and that the drones are 
male and the bees female. 

The ordinary bee is generated in the cells of 
the comb, but the ruler-bees in cells down be- 
low attached to the comb, suspended from it, 
apart from the rest, six or seven in number, and 
growing in a way quite different from the 
mode of growth of the ordinary brood. 

[5] Bees are provided with a sting, but the 
drones arc not so provided. The rulers are pro- 
vided with stings, but they never use them; 
and this latter circumstance will account for 
the belief of some people that they have no 
stings at all. 

22 

Of bees there are various species. The best 
kind is a little round mottled insect; another is 
long, and resembles the anthrena; a third is 
[/oj black and flat-bellied, and is nick-named 
the ‘robber*; a fourth kind is the drone, the larg- 
est of all, but stingless and inactive. And this 
proportionate size of the drone explains why 
some bee-masters place a net- work in front of 
the hives; for the network is put to keep the 


big drones out while it lets the little bees go in. 

Of the king bees there are, as has been stated, 
[75] two kinds. In every hive there are more 
kings than one; and a hive goes to ruin if there 
be too few kings, not because of anarchy there- 
by ensuing, but, as we are told, because these 
creatures contribute in some way to the genera- 
tion of the common bees. A hive will go also 
to ruin if there be too large a number of kings 
in it; for the members of the hives are thereby 
subdivided into too many separate factions. 

[20] Whenever the spring-time is late a-com- 
ing, and when there is drought and mildew, 
then the progeny of the hive is small in num- 
ber. But when the weather is dry they attend to 
the honey, and in rainy weather their attention 
is concentrated on the brood; and this will ac- 
count for the coincidence of rich olive-harvests 
and abundant swarms. 

The bees first work at the honeycomb, and 
then put the pupae in it: by the mouth, say 
[25] those who hold the theory of their bring- 
ing them from elsewhere. After putting in the 
pupae they put in the honey for subsistence, 
and this they do in the summer and autumn; 
and, by the way, the autumn honey is the bet- 
ter of the two. 

The honeycomb is made from flowers, and 
the materials for the wax they gather from the 
resinous gum of trees, while honey is distilled 
from dew, and is deposited^ chiefly at the ris- 
f jo] ings of the constellations or when a rain- 
bow is in the sky: and as a general rule there 
is no honey before the rising of the Pleiads. 
[The bee, then, makes the wax from flowers. 
The honey, however, it does not make, but 
554 “ merely gathers what is deposited out of 
the atmosphere; and as a proof of this state- 
ment we have the known fact that occasionally 
bee-keepers find the hives filled with honey 
within the space of two or three days. Further- 
more, in autumn flowers arc found, but hon- 
ey, if it be withdrawn, is not replaced; now, 
[5] after the withdrawal of the original honey, 
when no food or very little is in the hives, there 
would be a fresh stock of honey, if the bees 
made it from flowers.] Honey, if allowed to 
ripen and mature, gathers consistency; for at 
first it is like water and remains liquid for sev- 
eral days. If it be drawn off during these days 
it has no consistency; but it attains consistency 
[/o] in about twenty days. The taste of thyme- 
honey is discernible at once, from its peculiar 
'.weetness and consistency. 

The bee gathers from every flower that is 
furnished with a calyx or cup, and from all 
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other flowers that are sweet-tasted, without 
doing injury to any fruit; and the juices of the 
flowers it takes up with the organ that resem- 
bles a tongue and carries oil to the hive. 

[75] Swarms are robbed of their honey on the 
appearance of the wild fig. They produce the 
best larvae at the time the honey is a-making. 
The l>ee carries wax and bees’ bread round its 
legs, but vomits the honey into the cell. After 
depositing its young, it broods over it like a 
bird. The grub when it is small lies slantwise in 
the comb, but by and bv rises up straight by an 
[20] effort of its own and takes food, and holds 
on so tightly to the honeycomb as actually to 
cling to it. 

The young of bees and ot drones is white, 
and from the young come the grubs; and the 
grubs grow into bees and drones. The egg of 
the king bee is reddish in colour, and its sub- 
[25] stance is about as consistent as thick hon- 
ey; and from the first it is about as big as the 
bee that is produced from it. From the young 
of the king bee there is no intermediate stage, 
it is said, of the 'ub. but the bee comes at once. 

Whenever the bee lays an egg in the comb 
there is always a drop of honey set against it. 
The larva of the bee gets feet and wings as soon 
as the cell has been stopped up with wax, and 
when it arrives at its completed form it breaks 
554 ^ its membrane and flies away. It ejects ex- 
crement in the grub state, but not afterw'ards; 
that is, not until it has got out of the encasing 
membrane, as we have already described. It 
you remove the heads from off the larvae Ix:- 
fore the coming of the wings, the bees will cat 
them up; and if you nip off the wings from a 
[5] drone and let it go, the bees will spontane- 
ously bite off the wings from off all the remain- 
ing drones. 

The bee lives for six years as a rule, as an ex- 
ception for seven years. If a swarm lasts for 
nine years, or ten, great credit is considered due 
to its management. 

In Pontus arc found bees exceedingly white 
in colour, and these bees produce their honey 
twice a month. (The bees in Themiscyra, on 
[/o] the banks of the river Thermodon, build 
honeycombs in the ground and in hives, and 
these honeycombs are furnished with very lit- 
tle wax but with honey of great consistency; 
and the honeycomb, by the way, is smooth and 
level.) But this is not always the case with these 
bees, but only in the winter season; for in Pon- 
tus the ivy is abundant, and it flowers at this 
time of the year, and it is from the ivy-flower 
that they derive their honey. A white and very 


[75] consistent honey is brought down from 
the upper country to Amisus, which is depos- 
ited by bees on trees without the employment 
of honeycombs: and this kind of honey is pro- 
duced in other districts in Pontus. 

There are bees also that construct triple hon- 
eycombs in the ground; and these honeycombs 
supply honey but never contain grubs. But the 
[ 20 ] honeycombs in these places are not all of 
this sort, nor do all the bees construct them. 

Anthrenac and wasps construct combs for 
their young. When they have no king, but are 
wandering about in search of one, the anthrenc 
constructs its comb on some high place, and the 
wasp inside a hole. When the anthrene and the 
[25] wasp have a king, they construct their 
combs underground. Their combs are in all 
cases hexago al like the comb of the bee. They 
are composed, however, not of wax, but of a 
bark-like filamented fibre, and the comb of the 
anthrene is much neater than the comb of the 
wasp. Like the bee, they put their young just 
like a drop of liquid on to the side of the cell, 
555 ® and the egg clings to the wall of the cell. 
But the eggs are not deposited in the cells si- 
multaneously; on the contrary, in some cells are 
creatures big enough to fly, in others are nym- 
phae, and in others are mere grubs. As in the 
case of bees, excrement is observed only in the 
cells where the grubs are found. As long as the 
[5] creatures arc in the nymph condition they 
arc motionless, and the cell is cemented over. 
In the comb of ihe anthrene there is found in 
the cell of the ; oung a drop of honey in front 
of it. The larvae of the anthrene and the wasp 
make their appearance not in the spring but in 
the autumn; and their growth is especially dis- 
cernible in times of full moon. And, by the 
[70] way, the eggs and the grubs never rest at 
the bottom of the cells, but always cling on to 
the side wall. 

24 

There is a kind of humble-bee that builds a 
cone-shaped nest of clay against a stone or in 
some similar situation, besmearing the clay 
with something like spittle. And this nest or 
hive is exceedingly thick and hard; in point of 
[75] fact, one can hardly break it open with a 
spike. Here the insects lay their eggs, and white 
grubs are produced wrapped in a black mem- 
brane. Apart from the membrane there is 
found some wax in the honeycomb; and this 
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wax is much sallowcr in hue than the wax in 
the honeycomb of the bee. 

25 

Ants copulate and engender grubs; and these 
grubs attach themselves to nothing in particu- 
[20] lar, but grow on and on from small and 
rounded shapes until they become elongated 
and defined in shape: and they are engendered 
in spring-time. 

26 

The land-scorpion also lays a number of egg- 
shaped grubs, and broods over them. When the 
hatching is completed, the parent animal, as 
happens with the parent spider, is ejected and 
[25] put to death b) the young ones; for very 
often the young ones are about eleven in num- 
ber. 

27 

Spiders in all cases copulate in the way above 
mentioned, and generate at first small grubs. 
And these grubs metamorphose in their entire- 
ty, and not partially, into spiders; for, by the 
way, the grubs are round-shaped at the outset. 
And the spider, when it lays its eggs, broods 
555 ^ over them, and in three days the eggs or 
grubs take definite shape. 

All spiders lay their eggs in a web; but some 
spiders lay in a small and fine web, and others 
in a thick one; and some, as a rule, lay in a 
round-shaped case or capsule, and some arc 
only partially enveloped in the web. The young 
grubs are not all developed at one and the 
same time into young spiders; but the moment 
the development takes place, the young spider 
[5] makes a leap and begins to spin his web. 
The juice of the grub, il you squeeze it, is the 
same as the juice found in the spider when 
young; that is to say, it is thick and white. 

The meadow spider lays its eggs into a web, 
one half of which is attached to itself and the 
other half is free; and on this the parent broods 
until the eggs arc hatched. The phalangia 
[/o] lay their eggs in a sort of strong basket 
which they have woven, and brood o''cr it until 
the eggs arc hatched. The smooth spider is 
much less prolific than the phalangium or 
hairy spider. These phalangia, when they grow 
to full size, very often envelop the mother 
phalangium and eject and kill her; and not sel- 
dom they kill the father-phalangium as well, if 
they catch him: for, by the way, he has the hab- 
it of co-operating with the mother in the hatch- 
[75] ing. The brood of a single phalangium is 


sometimes three hundred in number. The spi- 
der attains its full growth in about four weeks. 

28 

Grasshop|XTs [or locusts] copulate in the 
same way as other insects; that is to say, with 
the lesser co\ering the larger, for the male i* 
[20] smaller than the female. The females first 
insert the hollow tube, which they have at their 
tails, in the ground, and then lay their eggs: 
and the male, by the way, is not furnished with 
this tube. The females lay their eggs all in a 
lump together, and in one spot, so that the en- 
tire lump ot eggs resembles a honeycomb. Aft- 
er they have laid their eggs, the eggs assume 
the shape of oval grubs that are enveloped by a 
[25] sort of thin clay, like a membrane; in this 
membrane-like lormation they grow on to ma- 
turity. The larva is so soft that it collapses at 
a touch. The larva is not placed on the surface 
of the ground, but a little beneath the surface; 
and, when it reaches maturity, it comes out of 
its clayey investiture in the shape of a little 
black grasshopper; by and by, the skin integu- 
ment strips off, and it grows larger and larger. 

The grasshopper lays its eggs at the close of 
556 ® summer, and dies after laying them. The 
fact is that, at the time of laying the eggs, grubs 
arc engendered in the region of the mother 
grasshopper’s neck; and the male grasshoppers 
die about the same time. In spring-time they 
come out of the ground; and, by the way, no 
grasshoppers are lound in mountainous land 
or in jx)or land, but only in flat and loamy land, 
[5] for the fact is they lay their eggs in cracks 
of the soil. During the winter their eggs remain 
in the ground; and with the coming of sum- 
mer the last year’s larva develops into the per- 
lect grasshopjxr. 

29 

The attelabi or locusts lay their eggs and die 
in like manner after laying them. Their eggs 
are subject to destruction by the autumn rains, 
[ /o] when the rains arc unusually heavy; but in 
seasons of drought the locusts arc exceedingly 
numerous, from the absence of any destructive 
cause, since their destruction seems then to be 
a matter of accident and to depend on luck. 

30 

Of the cicada there are two kinds; one, small 
in size, the first to come and the last to disa[> 
r/5] pear; the other, large, the singing one, 
that comes last and first disappears. Both in the 
small and the large species some arc divided at 
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the waist, to wit, the singing ones, and some 
are undivided; and these latter have no song. 
The large and singing cicada is by some desig- 
nated the ‘chirper*, and the small cicada the 
‘tettigonium* or cicadelle. And, by the way, 
[20] such of the tettigonia as are divided at the 
waist can sing Just a little. 

I’hc cicada is not found where there arc no 
trees; and this accounts for the fact that in the 
distiict surrounding the city of Cyrene it is not 
lound at all in the plain country, but is found 
in great numbers in tht neighbourhood of the 
city, and especially where olive-trees arc grow- 
ing: for an olive grove is not thickly shaded. 
And the cicada is not found in cold places, and 
consequently is not found in any grove that 
keeps out the sunlight. 

[25] The large and the small cicada copulate 
alike, belly to belly. The male discharges sperm 
into the female, as is the case with insects in 
general, and the female cicada has a cleft gen- 
erative organ; and it is the female into which 
the male discharges the sperm. 

They lay thcii eggs in fallow lands, boring a 
hole with the pointed organ they carry in the 
rear, as do the locusts likewise; for the locust 
556 ^ lays its eggs in untilled lands, and this 
fact may account for their numl'iers in the ter- 
ritory adjacent to the city of Cyrene. The ci- 
cadae also lay their eggs in the canes on which 
husbandmen prop vines, perforating the canes; 
and also in the stalks of the squill. This brood 
[5] runs into the ground. And they are most 
numerous in rainy weather. The grub, on at- 
taining full size in the ground, lx:conies a tet- 
tigometra (or nymph), and the creature is 
sweetest to the taste at this stage before the 
husk is broken. When the summer solstice 
comes, the creature issues from the husk at 
night-time, and in a moment, as the husk 
breaks, the larva becomes the fierfect cicada, 
[/o] The creature, also, at once turns hlack in 
colour and harder and larger, ami takes to 
singing. Tn both species, the larger and the 
smaller, it is the male that sings, and the fe- 
male that is unvocal. At first, the males are the 
sweeter eating; but, alter copulation, the fe- 
males, as they are full then of white eggs. 

If you make a sudden noise as they are flying 
overhead they let drop something like water. 
[75] Country people, in regard to this, say that 
they are voiding urine, i.e. that they have an 
excrement, and that they feed upon dew. 

If you present your finger to a cicada and 
bend back the tip of it and then extend it again, 
it will endure the presentation more quietly 


than if you were to keep your finger out- 
stretched altogether; and it will set to climbing 
your finger: for the creature is so weak-sighted 
that it will take to climbing your finger as 
[20] though that were a moving leaf. 

31 

Of insects that are not carnivorous but that 
live on the juices of living flesh, such as lice and 
fleas and bugs, all, without exception, generate 
what are called ‘nits’, and these nits generate 
nothing. 

[25] Of these insects the flea is generated out 
of the slightest amount of putrefying matter; 
for whcre\er there is any dry excrement, a flea 
is sure to be found. Bugs are generated from 
the moisture of living animals, as it dries up 
outside their bodies. Lice are generated out of 
the flesh of animals. 

When lice are coming there is a kind of small 
eruption visitsle, unaccompanied by any dis- 
charge of purulent matter; and, if you prick an 
animal when in this condition at the spot of 
557 “ eruption, the lice jump out. In some men 
the appearance of lice is a disease, in cases 
where the body is surcharged with moisture; 
and, indeed, men have been known to suc- 
cumb to this louse-disease, as Aleman the poet 
a' id the Syrian Pherecydes arc said to have 
done. Moreover, in certain diseases lice appear 
in great ahundance. 

There is also a s|>ecies of louse called the 
‘wild louse’, and this is harder than the ordi- 
[5] nary louse, and there is exceptional diffi- 
culty in getting ^he skin nd of it. Boys’ heads 
are apt to be Ic usy, but men's in less degree; 
and women are more subject to lice than men. 
But, whenever people are troubled with lousy 
heads, they are less than ordinarily troubled with 
[/o] headache. And lice are generated in other 
animals than man. For birds are mlestcd with 
them; and pheasants, unless they clean them- 
selves in the dust, are actually destroyed by 
them. All other wdnged animals that are fur- 
nished with feathers are similarly infested, and 
all hair-coaled creatures also, with the single 
exception of the ass, which is infested neither 
'uth lice noi with ticks. 

[75] Cattle sufTer both from lice and from 
ticks. Sheep and goats breed ticks, but do not 
breed lice. Pigs breeil lice large and hard. In 
dogs are found the ilea peculiar to the animal, 
the Cynorocstes, In all animals that aic subject 
to lice, the latter originate from the animals 
thcniiclves. Moreover, in animals that bathe at 
all, lice are mure than usually abundant when 
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[20] they change the water in which they 
bathe. 

In the sea, lice arc found on fishes, but they 
are generated not out of the fish but out of 
slime; and they resemble multipedal wood- 
lice, only that their tail is flat. Sea-lice are uni- 
[25] form in shape and universal in locality, 
and are particularly numerous on the body of 
the red mullet. And all these insects arc multi- 
pedal and devoid of blood. 

The parasite that feeds on the tunny is found 
in the region of the fins; it resembles a scor- 
pion, and is about the size of a spider. In the 
seas between Cyrenc and Egypt there is a fish 
[jo] that attends on the dolphin, which is 
called the ‘dolphin’s louse*. This fish gets ex- 
ceedingly fat from enjoying an abundance of 
food while the dolphin is out in pursuit of its 
prey. 

32 

557 ** Other animalcules besides these are gen- 
erated, as we have already remarked, some in 
wool or in articles made of wool, as the ses or 
clothes-moth. And these animalcules come in 
greater numbers if the woollen substances are 
dusty; and they come in especially large num- 
bers if a spider be shut up in the cloth or wool, 
for the creature drinks up any moisture that 
may be there, and dries up the woollen sub- 
[5] stance. This grub is found also in men’s 
clothes. 

A creature is also found in wax long Ipid by, 
just as in wood, and it is the smallest of animal- 
cules and is white in colour, and is designated 
the acari or mite. In books also other animal- 
cules are found, some resembling the grubs 
[/o] found in garments, and some resembling 
tailless scorpions, but very small. As a general 
rule we may state that such animalcules are 
found in practically anything, both in dry 
things that arc becoming moist and in moist 
things that arc drying, provided they contain 
the conditions of life. 

There is a grub entitled the ‘faggot-bearer*, 
as strange a creature as is known. Its head pro- 
jects outside its shell, mottled in colour, and its 
[75] feet are near the end or apex, as is the 
case with grubs in general; but the rest of its 
body is cased in a tunic as it were of spider’s 
web, and there arc little dry twigs about it, that 
look as though they had stuck by accident to 
the creature as it went walking about. But 
these twig-like formations are naturally con- 
nected with the tunic, for just as the shell is 
with the body of the snail so is the whole super- 


structure with our grub; and they do not drop 
off, but can only be torn off, as though they 
[20] were all of a piece with him, and the re- 
moval of the tunic is as fatal to this grub as the 
removal of the shell would be to the snail. In 
course of time this grub becomes a chrysalis, 
as is the case with the silkworm, and lives in a 
motionless condition. But as yet it is not known 
[25] into what winged condition it is trans- 
formed. 

The fruit of the wild fig contains the psen, 
or fig-wasp. This creature is a grub at first; 
but in due time the husk peels off and the psen 
leaves the husk behind it and flics away, and 
enters into the fruit of the fig-tree through its 
orifice, and causes the fruit not to drop off; and 
with a view to this phenomenon, country folk 
[ jo] arc in the habit of tying wild figs on to 
fig-trees, and of planting wild fig-trees near do- 
mesticated ones. 

33 

In the case of animals that are quadrupeds 
and red-blooded and oviparous, generation 
558 ® takes place in the spring, but copulation 
does not take place in an uniform season. In 
some cases it takes place in the spring, in oth- 
ers in summer time, and in others in the au- 
tumn, according as the subsequent season may 
be favourable for the young. 

The tortoise lays eggs with a hard shell and 
[5] of two colours within, like birds* eggs, and 
after laying them buries them in the ground 
and treads the ground hard over them; it then 
broods over the eggs on the surface of the 
ground, and hatches the eggs the next year. 
The hemys, or fresh-water tortoise, leaves the 
water and lays its eggs. It digs a hole of a cask- 
like shape, and deposits therein the eggs; after 
rather less than thirty days it digs the eggs up 
again and hatches them with great rapidity, 
[/o] and leads its young at once off to the 
water. The sea-turde lays on the ground 
eggs just like the eggs of domesticated birds, 
buries the eggs in the ground, and broods over 
them in the night-time. It Lays a very great 
number of eggs, amounting at times to one 
hundred. 

[75] Lizards and crocodiles, terrestrial and flu- 
vial, lay eggs on land. The eggs of lizards hatch 
spontaneously on land, for the lizard does not 
live on into the next year; in fact, the life of the 
animal is said not to exceed six months. The 
river-crocodile lays a number of eggs, sixty at 
the most, white in colour, and broods over 
[20] them for sixty days: for, by the way, the 
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creature is very long-lived. And the dispropor- 
tion is more marked in this animal than in any 
other between the smallness of the original egg 
and the huge size of the full-grown animal. 
For the egg is not larger than that of the goose, 
and the young crocodile is small, answering to 
the egg in size, but the full-grown animal at- 
tains the length of twenty-six feet; in fact, it is 
actually stated that the animal goes on growing 
to the end of its days. 

34 

[25] With regard to serpents or snakes, the 
viper is externally viviparous, having been pre- 
viously oviparous internally. The egg, as with 


the egg of fishes, is uniform in colour and soft- 
skinned. The young serpent grows on the sur- 
face of the egg, and, like the young of fishes, 
has no shell-like envelopment. The young of 
the viper is born inside a membrane that bursts 
from off the young creature in three days; and 
f^o] at times the young viper eats its way out 
from the inside of the egg. The mother viper 
brings forth all its young in one day, twenty in 
number, and one at a time. The other serpents 
558*^ are externally oviparous, and their eggs 
are strung on to one another like a lady’s neck- 
lace; after the dam has laid her eggs in the 
ground she broods over them, and hatches the 
eggs in the following year. 


BOOK VI 


I 

So much for the generative processes in snakes 
and insects, and also in oviparous quadrupeds, 
[io] Birds :t exception lay eggs, but the 
pairing season and the times of parturition are 
not alike for all. Some birds couple and lay at 
almost any time in the year, as for instance the 
barn-door hen and the pigeon; the former of 
these coupling and laying during the entire 
year, with the exception of the month before 
[75] and the month after the winter solstice. 
Some hens, even in the high breeds, lay a large 
quantity of eggs before brooding, amounting 
to as many as sixty; and, by the way, the higher 
breeds are less prolific than the inferior ones. 
The Adrian hens are small-sized, but they lay 
every day; they are cross-tempered, and often 
kill their chickens; they are of all colours. Some 
[20] domesticated hens lay twice a day; in- 
deed, instances have been known where hens, 
after exhibiting extreme fecundity, have died 
suddenly. Hens, then, lay eggs, as has been 
stated, at all times indiscriminately; the pigeon, 
the ring-dove, the turtle-dove, and the stock- 
dove lay twice a year, and the pigeon actually 
lays ten times a year. The great majority of 
[25] birds lay during the spring-time. Some 
birds are prolific, and prolific in either of two 
ways — either by laying often, as the pigeon, or 
by laying many eggs at a sitting, as the barn- 
door hen. All birds of prey, or birds with 
crooked talons, arc iinprolific, except the kes- 
trel: this bird is the most prolific of birds of 

f rey; as many as four eggs have been observed 
^o] in the nest, and occasionally it lays even 
more. 


Birds in general lay their eggs in nests, but 
559® such as are disqualified for flight, as the 
partridge and the quail, do not lay them in 
nests but on the ground, and cover them over 
with loose material. The same is the case with 
the lark and the tetrix. These birds hatch in 
sheltered places; but the bird called merops in 
Bocotia, alone of all birds, burrows into holes 
in the ground and hatches there. 
r5] Thrushes, like swallows, build nests of 
clay, on high trees, and build them in rows all 
close together, so that from their continuity the 
structure resembles a necklace of nests. Of all 
birds that hatch for themselves the hoopoe is 
the only one that builds no nest whatever; it 
[/o] gets into the hollow of the trunk of a tree, 
and lays its eggs t}*erc without making any sort 
of nest. The circus builds cither under a dwcll- 
ing-roof or on clifTs. The tetrix, called ourax 
in Athens, builds neither on the ground nor 
on trees, but on low-lying shrubs. 

2 

[75] The egg in the case of all birds alike is 
hard-shcllcd, if it be the produce of copulation 
and be laid by a healthy hen - lor some hens 
lay soft eggs. The interior of the egg is of two 
colours, and the white part is outside and the 
yellow part within. 

The eggs of birds that frequent rivers and 
marshes difier from those of birds that live on 
[20] dry land; that is to say, the eggs of water- 
birds have comparatively more of the yellow or 
yolk and less of the white. Eggs vary in colour 
according to their kind. Some eggs are white, 
as those of the pigeon and of the partridge; 
others are yellowish, as the eggs of marsh 
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birds; in some cases the eggs are mottled, as 
[25] the eggs of the guinea-fowl and the pheas- 
ant; while the eggs of the kestrel are red, like 
vermilion. 

Eggs arc not symmetrically shaped at both 
ends: in other words, one end is comparatively 
sharp, and the other end is comparatively 
blunt; and it is the latter end that protrudes 
first at the time of laying. Long and pointed 
eggs are female; those that arc round, or more 
rounded at the narrow end, are male. Eggs are 
hatched by the incubation of the mother-bird. 
559 ** In some cases, as in Egypt, they are 
hatched spontaneously in the ground, by being 
buried in dung heaps. A story is told of a toper 
in Syracuse, how he used to put eggs into the 
ground under his rush-mat and to keep on 
drinking until he hatched them. Instances have 
occurred of eggs being deposited in warm ves- 
[5] sels and getting hatched spontaneously. 

The sperm of birds, as of animals in general, 
is white. After the female has submitted to the 
male, she draws up the sperm to underneath 
her midriff. At first it is little in size and white 
in colour; by and by it is red, the colour of 
[/o] blood; as it grows, it becomes pale and 
yellow all over. When at length it is getting 
ripe for hatching, it is subject to differentiation 
of substance, and the yolk gathers together 
within and the white settles round it on the 
outside. When the full time is come, the egg 
detaches itself and protrudes, changing from 
soft to hard with such temporal exactitiide 
that, whereas it is not hard during the process 
of protrusion, it hardens immediately after the 
[75] process is completed: that is if there be no 
concomitant pathological circumstances. Cases 
have occurred where substances resembling the 
egg at a critical point of its growth — that is, 
when it is yellow all over, as the yolk is subse- 
quently — have been found in the cock when 
cut open, underneath his midriff, just where 
the hen has her eggs; and these are entirely 
yellow in appearance and of the same size as 
[20] ordinary eggs. Such phenomena are re- 
garded as unnatural and portentous. 

Such as affirm that wind-eggs are the residua 
of eggs previously begotten from copulation 
arc mistaken in this assertion, for we have cases 
well authenticated where chickens of the com- 
mon hen and goose have laid wind-eggs with- 
out ever having been subjected to copulation. 
[25] Wind-eggs are smaller, less palatable, and 
more liquid than true eggs, and are produced 
in greater numbers. When they are put under 
the mother bird, the liquid con^^ents never co- 


agulate, but both the yellow and the white re- 
main as they were. Wind-eggs are laid by a 
number of birds: as for instance by the com- 
mon hen, the hen partridge, the hen pigeon, 
the peahen, the goose, and the vulpanser. Eggs 
are hatched under brooding hens more rapidly 
in summer than in winter; that is to say, hens 
560 * hatch in eighteen days in summer, but 
occasionally in winter take as many as twenty- 
five. And by the way for brooding purposes 
some birds make better mothers than others. If 
it thunders while a hen-bird is brooding, the 
eggs get addled. Wind-eggs that are called by 
some cy nosura and uria arc produced chiefly in 
[5] summer. Wind-eggs are called by some 
zephyr-eggs, because at spring-time hen-birds 
arc observed to inhale the breezes; they do the 
same if they be stroked in a peculiar way by 
hand. Wind-eggs can turn into fertile eggs, 
[/o] and eggs due to previous copulation can 
change breed, if before the change of the yel- 
low to the white the hen that contains wind- 
eggs, or eggs begotten of copulation he trodden 
by another cock-bird. Under these circum- 
stances the wind-eggs turn into fertile eggs, 
and the previously impregnated eggs follow 
the breed of the impregnator; but if the latter 
impregnation takes place during the change of 
[75] the yellow to the white, then no change 
in the egg takes place: the wind-egg dcxrs not 
become a true egg, and the trge egg docs not 
take on the breed of the latter impregnator. If 
when the egg-substance is small copulation be 
intermitted, the previously existing egg-sub- 
stance exhibits no increase; but if the hen be 
again submitted to the male the increase in size 
proceeds with rapidity. 

[20] The yolk and the white arc diverse not 
only in colour but also in properties. Thus, the 
yolk congeals under the influence of cold, 
whereas the white instead of congealing is in- 
clined rather to liquefy. Again, the white stiff- 
ens under the influence of fire, whereas the 
yolk docs not stiffen; but, unless it be burnt 
[25] through and through, it remains soft, and 
in point of fact is inclined to set or to harden 
more from the boiling than from the roasting 
of the egg. The yolk and the white are sepa- 
rated by a membrane from one another. The 
so-called ‘hail-stones', or treadles, that are 
found at the extremity of the yellow in no way 
contribute towards generation, as some errone- 
ously suppose: they arc two in number, one 
[jo] below and the other above. If you take 
out of the shells a number of yolks and a num- 
560 ^ ber of whites and pour them into a sauce- 
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pan and boil them slowly over a low fire, the 
yolks will gather into the centre and the whites 
will set all around them. 

Young hens are the first to lay, and they do 
[5] so at the beginning of spring and lay more 
eggs than the older hens, but the eggs of the 
younger hens are comparatively small. As a gen- 
eral rule, if hens get no brooding they pine and 
sicken. After copulation hens shiver and shake 
themselves, and often kick rubbish about all 
round them — and this, by the way, they do 
sometimes after laying — whereas pigeons trail 
[/o] their rumps on the ground, and geese dive 
under the water. Conception of the true ^*gg 
and conformation of the wmd-egg take place 
rapidly with most birds; as for instance with 
the hen-partridge when in heat. The fact is 
that, when she stands to windward and within 
scent of the male, she conceives, and becomes 
[75] useless tor decoy purposes: lor, by the 
way, the partridge appears to have a very acute 
sense of smell. 

The generation of the egg after copulation 
and the ^cner'>ni- the chick trom the subse- 
quent hatching of the egg are not brought 
alnnit within equal periods for all birds, but 
differ as to time according to the size ot the 
parent-birds. The egg of the common hen after 
copulation sets and matures in ten days as a 
[jo] general rule; the egg of the pigeon in a 
somewhat lesser period. Pigeons have the fac- 
ulty ot holding back the egg at the very mo- 
ment of parturition; if a hen pigeon be put 
about by any one, for instance if it be disturbed 
on its nest, or have a feather plucked out, or 
sustain any other annoyance or disturbance, 
then c\en though she had made up her mind 
to lay she can keef) the egg back in abeyance. 
[25] A singular phenomenon is observed in 
pigeons with regard to pairing: that is, they 
kiss one another just when the male is on the 
point of mounting the female, and without this 
preliminary the male would decline to perform 
his function. With the older males the prelimi- 
nary kiss is only given to begin with, and sub- 
sequently he mounts without previously kiss- 
ing; with younger males the preliminary is 
never omitted. Another singularity in these 
[^o] birds is that the hens tread one another 
when a cock is not forthcoming, after kissing 
one another just as takes place in the normal 
pairing. Though they do not impregnate one 
561 “ another they lay more eggs under these 
than under ordinary circumstances; no chicks, 
however, result therefrom, but all such eggs 
are wind-eggs. 
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Generation from the egg proceeds in an iden- 
[5] deal manner with all birds, but the full 
periods from conception to birth differ, as has 
been said. With the common hen after three 
days and three nights there is the first indica- 
tion of the embryo; with larger birds the inter- 
val being longer, with smaller birds shorter. 
Meanwhile the yolk comes into being, rising 
[/o] towards the sharp end, where the primal 
clement of the egg is situated, and where the 
egg gets hatched; and the heart appears, like a 
speck of blood, in the white of the egg. This 
point beats and moves as though endowed with 
life, and from it two vcin-ducts with blood in 
them trend in a convoluted course [as the egg- 
substance goes on growing, towards each of the 
two circumjacent integuments]; and a mcm- 
[75] brane carrying bloody fibres now envel- 
ops the yolk, leading off from the vein-ducts. A 
little afterwards the body is differentiated, at 
first very small and white. The head is clearly 
distinguished, and in it the eyes, swollen out to 
a great extent. This condition of the eyes lasts 
[20] on lor a good while, as it is only by de- 
grees that they diminish in size and collapse. 
At the outset the under portion of the body ap- 
pears insignificant in comparison with the up- 
per portion. 01 the two clucts that lead from 
the heart, the one proceeds towards the circum- 
jacent integument, and the other, like a navel- 
string, towards the yolk, ‘rhe hle-elemcnt of 
the chick is in the white of the egg, and the nu- 
[25] tnment comes through the navel-string 
out of the yolk. 

When the egg is now^ ten days old the chick 
and all its parts are distinctly visible. The head 
is still larger than the rest of its body, and the 
eyes larger than the head, hut still devoid of 
vision. The eyes, if removed about this time, 
[^o] arc found to be larger than beans, and 
black; if the cuticle be peelcil off them there is 
a white and cold liquid inside, quite glittering 
in the sunlight, but there is no hard substance 
whatsoever. Such is the condition of the head 
561 *^ andc)cs. At thi'' lime also the larger intcr- 
Mil organs are visible, as also the stomach and 
the arrangement of the viscera; and veins that 
seem to proceed from the heart are now close 
[5] to the navel. bYom the navel there stretch 
a pair of veins; one towards the membrane that 
envelops the yolk (and, by the way, the yolk is 
now liquid, or more so than is normal), and 
the other towards that membrane which envel- 
ops collectively the membrane wherein the 
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chick lies, the membrane of the yolk, and the 
intervening liquid. [For, as the chick grows, 
[/o] little by little one part ot the yolk goes up- 
ward, and another part downward, and the 
white liquid is between them; and the white of 
the egg is underneath the lower part of the 
yolk, as it was at the outset.] On the tenth day 
the white is at the extreme outer surface, re- 
duced in amount, glutinous, firm in substance, 
[75] and sallow in colour. 

The disposition of the several constituent 
parts is as follows. First and outermost comes 
the membrane of the egg, not that of the shell, 
but underneath it. Inside this membrane is a 
white liquid; then comes the chick, and a 
membrane round about it, sepaiating it off so 
as to keep the chick free from the liquid; next 
after the chick comes the yolk, into which one 
[20] of the two veins was described as leading, 
the other one leading into the enveloping w^hitc 
substance. [A membrane with a liquid resem- 
bling serum envelops the entire structure. 
Then comes another membrane right round 
the embryo, as has been described, separating 
it off against the liquid. Underneath this comes 
the yolk, enveloped in another membrane (into 
which yolk proceeds the navel-string that leads 
[25] from the heart and the big vein), so as to 
keep the embryo free of l)oth liquids.] 

About the twentieth day, if you open the egg 
and touch the chick, it moves inside and 
chirps; and it is already coming to be covered 
with down, when, after the twentieth dpy is 

f ast, the chick begins to break the shell. The 
90] head is situated over the right leg close to 
the flank, and the wing is placed over the head; 
and about this time is plain to be seen the mem- 
brane resembling an after-birth that comes 
next after the outermost membrane of the shell, 
562 * into which membrane the one of the na- 
vel-strings was described as leading (and, by 
the way, the chick in its entirety is now within 
it), and so also is the other membrane resem- 
bling an after-birth, namely that surrounding 
the yolk, into which the second navel-string 
was described as leading; and both of them 
were described as being connected with the 
[5] heart and the big vein. At this conjuncture 
the navel-string that leads to the outer after- 
birth collapses and becomes detached from the 
chick, and the membrane that leads into the 
yolk is fastened on to the thin gut of the crea- 
ture, and by this time a considerable amount of 
the yolk is inside the chick and a yellow sedi- 
ment is in its stomach. About this time it dis- 
[/o] charges residuum in the direction of the 


outer after-birth, and has residuum inside its 
stomach; and the outer residuum is white [and 
there comes a white substance inside]. By and 
by the yolk, diminishing gradually in size, at 
length becomes entirely used up and compre- 
hended within the chick (so that, ten days aft- 
[75] er hatching, if you cut open the chick, a 
small remnant of the yolk is still left in connex- 
ion with the gut), but it is detached from the 
navel, and there is nothing in the interval be- 
tween, but it has been used up entirely. During 
the period above referred to the chick sleeps, 
wakes up, makes a move and looks up and 
[ 20 ] chirps; and the heart and the navel to- 
gether palpitate as though the creature were re- 
spiring. So much as to generation from the egg 
in the case of birds. 

Birds lay some eggs that arc unfruitful, even 
eggs that are the result of copulation, and no 
life comes from such eggs by incubation; and 
this phenomenon is observed especially with 
pigeons. 

Twin eggs have two yolks. In some twin 
eggs a thin partition of white intervenes to pre- 
[25] vent the yolks mixing with each other, 
but some twin eggs arc unprovided with such 
partition, and the yokes run into one another 
There are some hens that lay nothing but twin 
eggs, and in their case the j>henomenon re- 
garding the yolks has been observed. For in- 
stance, a hen has been known to lay eighteen 
[io] eggs, and to hatch twins out of them all, 
except those that were wind-eggs; the rest were 
fertile (though, by the way, one of the twins is 
562 ** always bigger than the other), but the 
eighteenth was abnormal or monstrous. 

4 

Birds of the pigeon kind, such as the ring- 
dove and the turtle-dove, lay two eggs at a 
time; that is to say, they do so as a general rule, 
[5] and they never lay more than three. The 
pigeon, as has been said, lays at all seasons; the 
ring-dove and the turtle-dove lay in the spring- 
time, and they never lay more than twice in the 
same season. The hen-bird lays the second 
pair of eggs when the first pair happens to have 
been destroyed, for many of the hen-pigeons 
destroy the first brood. The hen-pigeon, as has 
been said, occasionally lays three eggs, but it 
never rears more than two chicks, and some- 
[70] times rears only one; and the odd one is 
always a wind-egg. 

Very few birds propagate within their first 
year. All birds, after once they have begun lay- 
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ing, keep on having eggs, though in the case of 
some birds it is difficult to detect the fact from 
the minute size of the creature. 

[75] The pigeon, as a rule, lays a male and a fe- 
male egg, and generally lays the male egg first; 
after laying it allows a day’s interval to ensue 
and then lays the second egg. The male takes 
its turn of sitting during the daytime; the fe- 
male sits during the night. The first-laid egg is 
hatched and brought to birth within twenty 
days; and the mother bird pecks a hole in the 
[20] egg the day before she hatches it out. The 
two parent birds brood for some time over the 
chicks in the way in which they brooded previ- 
ously over the eggs. In all connected with the 
rearing of the young the female parent is more 
cross-tempered than the male, as is the case 
with most animals after parturition. The hens 
lay as many as ten times in the year; occasional 
[25] instances have been known of their laying 
eleven times, and in Egypt they actually lay 
twelve times. The pigeon, male and female, 
couples within the year; in fact, it couples when 
only six mentn. old. Some assert that ring- 
doves and turtle-doves pair and procreate when 
only three months old, and instance their su- 
perabundant numl^rs by way of proof of the 
assertion. The hen-pigeon carries her eggs 
[^o] fourteen days; for as many more days the 
parent birds hatch the eggs; by the end of an- 
other fourteen days the chicks are so far ca pa- 
563 * hie of flight as to be overtaken with dif- 
ficulty. [The ring-dove, according to all ac- 
counts, lives up to forty years. I'he partridge 
lives over sixteen.] [After one brood the pig- 
eon is ready for another within thirty days.] 

5 

[5] The vulture builds its nest on inaccessible 
cliffs; for which reason its nest and young are 
rarely seen. And therefore Ilerodoriis, father 
of Bryson the Sophist, declares that vultures be- 
long to some foreign country unknown to us, 
stating as a proof of the assertion that no one 
has ever seen a vulture’s nest, and also that vul- 
[/o] tures in great numbers make a sudden ap- 
pearance in the rear of armies. However, diffi- 
cult as it is to get a sight of it, a vulture’s nest 
has been seen. The vulture lays two eggs. 

[Carnivorous birds in general arc observed 
to lay but once a year. The swallow is the only 
carnivorous bird that builds a nest twice. If 
you prick out the eyes of swallow chicks while 
they are yet young, the birds will get well again 
[75] and will sec by and by.] 
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The eagle lays three eggs and hatches two of 
them, as it is said in the verses ascribed to Mu- 
saeus: 

That lays three, hatches two, and cares for one. 

This is the case in most instances, though occa- 
[20] sionally a brood of three has been ob- 
served. As the young ones grow, the mother be- 
comes wearied with feeding them and extrudes 
one of the pair from the nest. At the same time 
the bird is said to abstain from food, to avoid 
harrying the young of wild animals. That is to 
say, its wings blanch, and for some days its tal- 
[25] ons get turned awry. It is in consequence 
about this time cross-tempered to its own 
young. The phene is said to rear the young one 
that has been expelled the nest. The eagle 
broods for about thirty days. 

The hatching period is about the same for 
the larger birds, such as the goose and the great 
bustard; for the middle-sized birds it extends 
over about twenty days, as in the case of the 
[^oj kite and the hawk. The kite in general 
lays two eggs, but occasionally rears three 
young ones. The so-called aegolius at times 
rears four. It is not true that, as some aver, the 
563 *^ raven lays only two eggs; it lays a larger 
number. It broods for about twenty days and 
then extrudes its young. Other birds perform 
the same operation; at all events mother birds 
that lay several eggs often extrude one of their 
young. 

[ 5] Birds of the eagle species are not alike in the 
treatment of their young. The white-tailed ea- 
gle is cross, the black eagle is affectionate in the 
feeding of the young; though, by the way, all 
birds of prey, when their brood is rather for- 
ward in being able to fly, beat and extrude 
them from the nest. The majority of birds oth- 
er than birds of prey, as has been said, also act 
[70] in this manner, and after feeding their 
young take no further care of them; but the 
crow is an exception. This bird for a considera- 
ble time takes charge of her young; for, even 
when her young can fly, she flies alongside of 
them and supplies them with food. 

7 

The cuckoo is said by some to be a hawk 
transformed, because at the lime of the cuc- 
[75] koo’s coming, the hawk, which it resem- 
bles, is never seen; and indeed it is only for a 
few days that you will see hawks about when 
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the cuckoo’s note sounds early in the season. 
The cuckoo appears only for a short time in 
summer, and in winter disappears. The hawk 
has crooked talons, which the cuckoo has not; 
[20] neither with regard to the head does the 
cuckoo resemble the hawk. In point of fact, 
both as regards the head and the claws it more 
resembles the pigeon. However, in colour and 
in colour alone it does resemble the hawk, only 
that the markings of the hawk are striped, and 
of the cuckoo mottled. And, by the way, in size 
and flight it resembles the smallest of the hawk 
[25] tribe, which bird disappears as a rule 
about the time of the appearance of the cuckoo, 
though the two have been seen simultaneously. 
The cuckoo has been seen to be preyed on by 
the hawk; and this never happens between 
birds of the same species. They say no one has 
ever seen the young of the cuckoo. The bird 
[jjo] lays eggs, but does not build a nest. Some- 
times it lays its eggs in the nest of a smaller 
bird after first devouring the eggs of this bird; 
it lays by preference in the nest of the ring- 
564 * dove, after first devouring the eggs of 
the pigeon. (It occasionally lays two, but usual- 
ly one.) It lays also in the nest of the hypolais, 
and the hypolais hatches and rears the brood. 
It is about this time that the bird becomes fat 
and palatable. [The young of hawks also get 
[5] palatable and fat. One species builds a nest 
in the wilderness and on sheer and inaccessible 
cliffs.] 

8 

With most birds, as has been said of the pig- 
eon, the hatching is carried on by the male and 
the female in turns: with some birds, however, 
the male only sits long enough to allow the fe- 
male to provide herself with food. In the goose 
[/o] tri^ the female alone incubates, and after 
once sitting on the eggs she continues brooding 
until they are hatched. 

The nests of all marsh-birds are built in dis- 
tricts fenny and well supplied with grass; con- 
sequently, the mother-bird while sitting quiet 
on her eggs can provide herself with food with- 
out having to submit to absolute fasting. 

[75] With the crow also the female alone 
broods, and broods throughout the whole peri- 
od; the male bird supports the female, bringing 
her food and feeding her. The female of the 
ring-dove begins to brood in the afternoon and 
broods through the entire night until break- 
fast-time of the following day; the male broods 
[20] during the rest of the time. Partridges 
build a nest in two compartments; the male 
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broods on the one and the female on the other. 
After hatching, each of the parent birds rears 
its brood. But the male, when he first takes his 
young out of the nest, treads them. 

9 

[25] Peafowl live for about twenty-five years, 
breed about the third year, and at the same 
time take on their spangled plumage. They 
hatch their eggs within thirty days or rather 
more. The peahen lays but once a year, and lays 
twelve eggs, or may be a slightly lesser num- 
lier: she docs not lay all the eggs there and then 
[ ^o] one after the other, but at intervals of two 
or three days. Such as lay for the first time lay 
about eight eggs. The peahen lays wind-eggs. 
They pair in the spring; and laying begins im- 
mediately after pairing. The bird moults when 
564 *^ the earliest trees arc shedding their 
leaves, and recovers its plumage when the same 
trees are recovering their foliage. People that 
rear peafowl put the eggs under the barn-door 
hen, owing to the fact that when the jxrahcn is 
brooding over them the peacock attacks her 
[5] and tries to trample on them; owing to this 
circumstance some birds of wild varieties run 
away from the males and lay their eggs and 
brood in solitude. Only two eggs arc put un- 
der a barn-door hen, for she could not brood 
over and hatch a large number. They take ev- 
ery precaution, by supplying [\cr with food, to 
prevent her going off the eggs and discontinu- 
ing the brooding. 

[/o] With male birds about pairing time the 
testicles arc obviously larger than at other 
times, and this is conspicuously the case with 
the more salacious birds, such as the barn-door 
cock and the cock partridge; the peculiarity is 
less conspicuous in such birds as are intermit- 
tent in regard to pairing. 

10 

So much for the conception and generation of 
birds. 

[75] It has been previously stated that fishes 
are not all oviparous. Fishes of the cartilagi- 
nous genus are viviparous; the rest are ovipar- 
ous. And cartilaginous fishes are first oviparous 
internally and subsequently viviparous; they 
rear the embryos internally, the batrachus or 
fishing-frog being an exception. 

Fishes also, as was above stated, are provided 
with wombs, and wombs of diverse kinds. The 
[20] oviparous genera have wombs bifurcate in 
shape and low clown in position; the cartilagi- 
nous genus have wombs shaped like those of 
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birds. The womb, however, in the cartilagi- 
nous fishes differs in this respect from the 
womb of birds, that with some cartilaginous 
fishes the eggs do not settle close to the dia- 
phragm but middle-ways along the backbone, 
and as they grow they shift their position. 

The egg with all fishes is not of two colours 
within but is of even hue; and the colour is 
[25] nearer to white than to yellow, and that 
both when the young is inside it and previous- 
ly as well. 

Development from the egg in fishes differs 
from that in birds in this respect, that it does 
not exhibit that one of the two navel-strings 
that leads off to the membrane that lies close 
under the shell, while it does exhibit that one 
of the two that in the case of birds leads off to 
the yolk. In a general way the rest of the devel- 
[j^oJ opment from the egg onwards is identi- 
cal in birds and fishes. That is to say, develop- 
ment takes place at the upper part of the egg, 
and the veins extend in like manner, at first 
from the heart; and at first the head, the eyes, 
and the iippc^’ jm *' nre largest; and as thecrea- 
565 “ ture grows the egg-substance decreases 
and eventually disappears, and becomes ab- 
sorbed within the embryo, just as takes place 
with the yolk in birds. 

The navel-string is attached a little way be- 
low the aperture of the belly. When the crea- 
tures are young the navel-string is long, but as 
[5] they grow it diminishes in size; at length 
it gets small and becomes incorporated, as was 
described in the case of birds. The embryo and 
the egg are enveloped by a common membrane, 
and just under this is another membrane that 
envelops the embryo by itself; and in between 
[/o] the two membranes is a liquid. The food 
inside the stomach of the little fishes resembles 
that inside the stomach of young chicks, and is 
partly white and partly yellow. 

As regards the shape of the womb, the read- 
er is referred to my treatise on Anatomy. The 
womb, however, is diverse in diverse fishes, as 
for instance in the sharks as compared one with 
another or as compared with the skate. That is 
to say, in some sharks the eggs adhere in the 
[75] middle of the womb round about the 
backbone, as has Ix'cn stated, and this is the 
case with the dog-fish; as the eggs grow they 
shift their place; and since the womb is bifur- 
cate and adheres to the midriff, as in the rest of 
similar creatures, tfie eggs pass into one or oth- 
er of the two compartments. This womb and 
the womb of the other sharks exhibit, as you 
[20] go a little way off from the midriff, some- 


thing resembling white breasts, which never 
make their appearance unless there be concep- 
tion. 

Dog-fish and skate have a kind of egg-shell, 
in the which is found an egg-like liquid. The 
shape of the egg-shell resembles the tongue of 
a bagpipe, and hair-like ducts are attached to 
[25] the shell. With the dog-fish which is 
called by some the ‘dappled shark*, the young 
arc born when the shell-formation breaks in 
pieces and falls out; with the ray, after it has 
laid the egg the shell-formation breaks up and 
the young move out. The spiny dog-fish has its 
close to the midriff above the breast- 
like formations; w^hen the egg descends, as 
soon as it gets detached the young is born. The 
565 *^ mode of generation is the same in the 
case of the fox-shark. 

The so-called smooth shark has its eggs in 
betwixt the wombs like tbe dog-fish; these eggs 
shift into each of the two horns of the womb 
and descend, and the young develop with the 
[5] navel-string attached to the womb, so that, 
as the egg-substance gets used up, the embryo 
is sustained to all appearance just as in the case 
of quadrupeds. The navel-string is long and ad- 
heres to the under part of the womb (each na- 
vel-string being attached as it were by a suck- 
er), and also to the centre of the embryo in the 
place where the liver is situated. If the embryo 
be cut open, even though it has the egg-sub- 
stance no longer, the food inside is egg-like in 
[/o] appearance. Each embryo, as in the case 
of quadrupeds, is provided with a chorion and 
separate membranes. When young the embryo 
has its head upwards, but downwards when it 
gets strong and is completed in form. Males are 
generated on the left-hand side of the womb, 
and females on the right-hand side, and males 
[75] and females on the same side together. If 
the embryo be cut open, then, as with quadru- 
peds, such internal organs as it is furnished 
with, as for instance the liver, are found to be 
large and supplied with blood. 

All cartilaginous fishes have at one and the 
same time eggs above close to the midriff 
(some larger, some smaller), in considerable 
[20] numbers, and also embryos lower down. 
And this circumstance leads many to suppose 
that fishes of this species pair and bear young 
every month, inasmuch as they do not produce 
all their young at once, but now and again and 
over a lengthened period. But such eggs as 
have come down below within the womb are 
simultaneously ripened and completed in 
growth. 
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Dog-fish in general can extrude and take in 
again their young, as can also the angel-fish 
[25] and the electric ray — ^and, by the way, a 
large electric ray has been seen with about 
eighty embryos inside it — but the spiny dog- 
fish is an exception to the rule, being prevented 
by the spine of the young fish from so doing. 
Of the flat cartilaginous fish, the trygon and 
the ray cannot extrude and take in again in 
consequence of the roughness of the tails of the 
young. The batrachus or fishing-frog also is un- 
able to take in its young owing to the size of 
[30] the head and the prickles; and, by the 
way, as was previously remarked, it is the only 
one of these fishes that is not viviparous. 

566 ® So much for the varieties of the cartilagi- 
nous species and for their modes of generation 
from the egg. 

II 

At the breeding season the sperm-ducts of 
the male are filled with sperm, so much so that 
if they be squeezed the sperm flows out spon- 
taneously as a white fluid; the ducts are bifur- 
[5] cate, and start from the midriff and the 
great vein. About this period the sperm-ducts 
of the male are quite distinct [from the womb 
of the female], but at any other than the actual 
breeding time their distinctness is not obvious 
to a non-expert. The fact is that in certain fishes 
at certain times these organs arc imperceptible, 
as was stated regarding the testicles of birds, 
[/o] Among other distinctions observed be- 
tween the thoric ducts and the womb-ducts is 
the circumstance that the thoric ducts are at- 
tached to the loins, while the womb-ducts move 
about freely and are attached by a thin mem- 
brane. The particulars regarding the thoric 
ducts may be studied by a reference to the dia- 
rams in my treatise on Anatomy. 

75] Cartilaginous fishes arc capable of super- 
foetation, and their period of gestation is six 
months at the longest. The so-called starry dog- 
fish bears young the most frequently; in other 
words it bears twice a month. The breeding- 
season is in the month of Maemacterion. The 
dog-fish as a general rule bear twice in the year, 
[20] with the exception of the little dog-fish, 
which bears only once a year. Some of them 
bring forth in the springtime. The rhine, or 
angel-fish, bears its first brood in the spring- 
time, and its second in the autumn, about the 
winter setting of the Pleiads; the second brood 
is the stronger of the two. The electric ray 
brings forth in the late autumn. 

Cartilaginous fishes come out from the main 


seas and deep waters towards the shore and 
there bring forth their young, and they do so 
[25] for the sake of warmth and by way of 
protection for their young. 

Observations would lead to the general rule 
that no one variety of fish pairs with another 
variety. The angel-fish, however, and the batus 
or skate appear to pair with one another; for 
there is a fish called the rhinobatus, with the 
head and front parts of the skate and the after 
parts of the rhinc or angel-fish, just as though 
[^o] it were made up of both fishes together. 

Sharks then and their congeners, as the fox- 
shark and the dog-fish, and the flat fishes, such 
as the electric ray, the ray, the smooth skate, 
566 ** and the trygon, are first oviparous and 
then viviparous in the way above mentioned, 
[as are also the saw-fish and the ox-ray]. 

12 

The dolphin, the whale, and all the rest of 
the Cetacea, all, that is to say, that are provided 
with a blow-hole instead of gills, are vivipa- 
rous. That is to say, no one of all these fishes is 
ever seen to be supplied with eggs, but directly 
[5] with an embryo from whose differentiation 
comes the fish, just as in the case of mankind 
and the viviparous quadrupeds. 

The dolphin bears one at a time generally, 
but occasionally two. The whale lx:ars one or 
at the most two, generally twowThc porpoise in 
this respect resembles the dolphin, and, by the 
way, it is in form like a litde dolphin, and is 
[/o] found in the Euxinc; it differs, however, 
from the dolphin as being less in size ancl 
broader in the back; its colour is leaden-black. 
Many people are of opinion that the porpoise 
is a variety of the dolphin. 

All creatures that have a blow-hole respire 
and inspire, for they are provided with lungs. 
The dolphin has been seen asleep with his nose 
[75] above water, and when asleep he snores. 

The dolphin and the porpoise are provided 
with milk, and suckle their young. They also 
take their young, when small, inside them. The 
young of the dolphin grow rapidly, being full- 
grown at ten years of age. Its period of gesta- 
[20] tion is ten months. It brings forth its 
young in summer, and never at any other sea- 
son; [^and, singularly enough, under the Dog- 
star it disappears for about thirty days]. Its 
young accompany it for a considerable period; 
and, in fact, the creature is remarkable for the 
strength of its parental affection. It lives for 
many years; some are known to have lived for 
more than twenty-five, and some for thirty 
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[25] years; the fact is fishermen nick their tails 
sometimes and set them adrift again, and by 
this expedient their ages are ascertained. 

The seal is an amphibious animal: that is to 
say, it cannot take in water, but breathes and 
sleeps and brings forth on dry land — only close 
to the shore — as being an animal furnished 
with feet; it spends, however, the greater part 
[_jo] of its time in the sea and derives its food 
from it, so that it must be classed in the cate- 
gory of marine animals. It is viviparous by im- 
mediate conception and brings forth its young 
alive, and exhibits an after-birth and all else 
567 ® just like a ewe. It bears one or two at a 
time, and three at the most. It has two teats, 
and suckles its young like a quadruped. Like 
the human species it brings forth at all seasons 
of the year, but especially at the time when the 
earliest kids arc forthcoming. It conducts its 
young ones, when they arc about twelve days 
[5] old, over and over again during the day 
down to the sea, accustoming them by slow de- 
grees to the water. It slips down steep places in- 
stead of walkir.v' from the fact that it cannot 
steady itself by its feet. It can contract and draw 
itself in, for it is fleshy and soft and its bones arc 

f rislly. Owing to the flabbiness of its body it is 
ro] difficult to kill a seal by a blow, unless you 
strike it on the temple. It looks like a cow. The 
female in regard to its genital organs resembles 
the female of the ray; in all other respects it re- 
sembles the female of the human species. 

[75] So much for the phenomena of generation 
and of parturition in animals that live in water 
and arc viviparous either internally or external- 
ly. 

13 

Oviparous fishes have their womb bifurcate 
and placed low down, as was said previously^ — 
and, by the way, all scaly fish are oviparous, as 
the basse, the mullet, the grey mullet, and the 
[20] ctelis, and all the so-called white-fish, and 
all the smooth or slippery fish except the cel — 
and their roe is of a crumbling or granular sub- 
stance. This appearance is due to the fact that 
the whole womb of such fishes is full of eggs, so 
that in little fishes there seem to be only a cou- 
ple of eggs there; for in small fishes the womb 
is indistinguishable, from its diminutive size 
and thin contexture. The pairing of fishes has 
[25] been discussed previously. 

Fishes for the most part are divided into 
males and females, but one is puzzled to ac- 
count for the erythrinus and the channa, for 
^iii. I (5io*’2o); VI. 10 (564** 19). 
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specimens of these species arc never caught ex- 
cept in a condition of pregnancy. 

With such fish as pair, eggs are the result of 
copulation, but such fish have them also with- 
out copulation; and this is shown in the case of 
[^o] some river-fish, for the minnow has eggs 
when quite small, — almost, one may say, as 
soon as it is born. These fishes shed their eggs 
little by little, and, as is stated, the males swal- 
low the greater part of them, and some portion 
of them goes to waste in the water; but such of 
567 ^ the eggs as the female deposits on the 
spawning beds arc saved. If all the eggs were 
preserved, each species would be infinite in 
number. The greater number of these eggs so 
deposited are not productive, hut only those 
over wdiich the male sheds the milt or sperm; 
for when the female has laid her eggs, the male 
[5] follows and sheds its sperm over them, and 
from all the eggs so besprinkled young fishes 
proceed, while the rest are left to their fate. 

The same phenomenon is observed in the 
case of molluscs also; for in the case of the cut- 
tlefish or sepia, after the female has deposited 
her eggs, the male loesprinkles them. It is highly 
probable that a similar phenomenon takes place 
[yo] in regard to molluscs in general, though 
up to the present time the phenomenon has 
been observed only in the case of the cuttlefish. 

Fishes deposit their eggs close in to shore, the 
goby close to stones; and, by the way, the 
spawn of the goby is Hat and crumbly. Fish in 
general so deposit their eggs; for the water close 
in to shore is warm and is better supplied with 
food than the outer sea, and serves as a protec- 
tion to the spawn against the voracity of the 
[75] larger fish. And it is for this reason that in 
the Euxine most fishes spawn near the mouth 
of the river riiermodon, because the locality is 
sheltered, genial, and supplied with fresh wa- 
ter. 

Oviparous fish as a rule spawn only once a 
year. The little phycis or black goby is an ex- 
ception, as it spawns twice; the male of the 
[20] black goby differs from the female as be- 
ing blacker and having larger scales. 

Fishes then in general produce their young 
by copulation, and lay their eggs; but the pipe- 
fish, as some call it, when the time of parturi- 
tion arrives, bursts in two, and the eggs escape 
out. For the fish has a diaphysis or cloven 
[25] growth under the belly and abdomen 
(like the blind snakes), and, after it has 
spawned by the splitting of this diaphysis, the 
sides of the split grow together again. 

Development from the egg takes place simi- 
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larly with fishes that are oviparous internally 
and with fishes that are oviparous externally; 
that is to say, the embryo comes at the upper 
end of the egg and is enveloped in a membrane, 
[ ^o] and the eyes, large and spherical, are the 
first organs visible. From this circumstance it 
is plain that the assertion is untenable which is 
made by some writers, to wit, that the young of 
oviparous fishes are generated like the grubs of 
worms; for the opposite phenomena are ob- 
served in the case of these grubs, in that their 
lower extremities are the larger at the outset, 
and that the eyes and the head appear later on. 
568 * After the egg has Ix'cn used up, the young 
fishes are like tadpoles in shape, and at first, 
without taking any nutriment, they grow by 
sustenance derived from the juice oozing from 
the egg; by and by, they arc nourished up to 
full growth by the river-waters. 

When the Euxinc is ‘purged’ a substance 
called phycus is carried into the Hellespont, 
[5] and this substance is of a pale yellow col- 
our. Some writers aver that it is the flower of 
the phycus, from which rouge is made; it 
comes at the beginning of summer. Oysters and 
the small fish of these localities feed on this 
substance, and some of the inhabitants of these 
maritime districts say that the purple murex 
[/o] derives its peculiar colour from it. 

14 

Marsh-fishes and river-fishes conceive at the 
age of five months as a general rule, and depos- 
it their spawn towards the close of the year 
without exception. And with these fishes, like 
as with the marine fishes, the female does not 
[75] void all her eggs at one time, nor the male 
his sperm; but they arc at all times more or less 
provided, the female with eggs, and the male 
with sperm. The carp spawns as the seasons 
come round, five or six times, and follows in 
spawning the rising of the greater constella- 
tions. The chalcis spawns three times, and the 
other fishes once only in the year. They all 
[ 20 ] spawn in pools left by the overflowing of 
rivers, and near to reedy places in marshes; as 
for instance the phoxinus or minnow and the 
perch. 

The glanis or sheat-fish and the perch de- 
posit their spawn in one continuous string, like 
the frog; so continuous, in fact, is the convolut- 
ed spawn of the perch that, by reason of its 
smoothness, the fishermen in the marshes can 
[25] unwind it off the reeds like threads off a 
reel. The larger individuals of the sheat-fish 
spawn in deep waters, some in water of a fath- 
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om's depth, the smaller in shallower water, 
generally close to the roots of the willow or of 
some other tree, or close to reeds or to moss. At 
[j^o] times these fishes intertwine with one an- 
other, a big with a little one, and bring into 
juxtaposition the ducts — which some writers 
designate as navels — at the point where they 
568 ^ emit the generative products and dis- 
charge the egg in the case of the female and the 
milt in the case of the male. Such eggs as arc 
besprinkled with the milt grow, in a day or 
thereabouts, whiter and larger, and in a little 
while afterwards the fish’s eyes become visible, 
for these organs in all fishes, as for that matter 
[5] in all other animals, are early conspicuous 
and seem disproportionately big. But such eggs 
as the milt fails to touch remain, as with ma- 
rine fishes, useless and infertile. J'rom the fer- 
tile eggs, as the little fish grow, a kind of sheath 
detaches itself; this is a membrane that envel- 
[/o] ops the egg and the young fish. When the 
milt has mingled with the eggs, the resulting 
product becomes very sticky or viscous, and ad- 
heres to the roots of trees or wherever it may 
have been laid. I'he male keeps on guard at the 
principal spawning-place, and the female after 
spawning goes away. 

[75] In the case of the sheat-fish the growth 
from the egg is exceptionally slow, and, in con- 
sequence, the male has to keep watch for forty 
or fifty days to prevent the .sipawn being de- 
voured by such little fishes as chance to come 
by. Next in point ot slowness is the generation 
of the carp. As with fishes in general, so even 
with these, the spawn thus protected disap- 
pears and gets lost rapidly. 

In the case of some of the smaller fishes when 
they are only three days old young fishes arc 
generated. Eggs touched by the male sperm 
[ 20 ] take on increase Ix^th the same day and 
also later. The egg of the sheat-fish is as big as 
a vetch-seed; the egg of the carp and of the 
carp-species as big as a millet-seed. 

These fishes then spawn and generate in the 
way here described. The chalcis, however, 
spawns in deep water in dense shoals of fish; 
[25] and the so-called tilon spawns near to 
beaches in sheltered spots in shoals likewise. 
The carp, the balcros, and fishes in general 
push eagerly into the shallows for the purpose 
of spawning, and very often thirteen or four- 
teen males are seen following a single female. 
[50] When the female deposits her spawn and 
departs, the males follow on and shed the milt. 
The greater portion of the spawn gets wasted; 
because, owing to the fact that the female 
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569- moves about while spawning, the spawn 
scatters, or so much of it as is caught in the 
stream and does not get entangled with some 
rubbish. For, with the exception of the sheat- 
fish, no fish keeps on guard; unless, by the way, 
it be the carp, which is said to remain on guard, 
if it so happen that its spawn lies in a solid 
mass. 

[ 5 ] All male fishes are supplied with milt, ex- 
cepting the eel: with the eel, the male is devoid 
of milt, and the female of spawn. The mullet 
goes up from the sea to marshes and rivers; the 
cels, on the contrary, make their way down 
from the marshes and rivers to the sea. 

15 

[/o] The great majority of fish, then, as has 
been stated, proceed fi om eggs. However, there 
arc some fish that proceed trorn mud and sand, 
even oF those kinds that proceed also Fiom pair- 
ing and the egg. This occurs in ponds here and 
there, and especially in a pond in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cnidos. This f>ond, it is said, at 
one lime ran di> aoout the rising of the Dog- 
[ 75 ] star, and the mud had all dried up; at the 
first lall of the rains there was a show of water 
in the pond, and on the first appearance of the 
water shoals of tiny fish were found in the 
pond. The fish in question was a kind of mul- 
let, one which docs not proceed irom normal 
pairing, about the sr/e oi a small sprat, and not 
one of these fishes was provided with cither 
spawn or milt. There arc iound also in Asia 
Minor, in rivers not communicating with the 
[ 20 ] sea, little fishes like whitebait, differing 
from the small Iry found near Cnidos but 
found under similar circumstances. Some wri- 
ters actually aver that mullet all grow spontane- 
ously. In this assertion they arc mistaken, for 
the female of the fish is found provided with 
spawn, and the male with milt. However, there 
is a species of mullet that grows spontaneously 
out of mud and sand. 

[ 25 ] From the facts above enumerated it is 
quite provcil that certain fishes come spontan- 
eously into existence, not being derived from 
eggs or from copulation. Such fish as are neither 
oviparous nor viviparous arise all from one of 
two sources, from mud, or from sand and from 
decayed matter that rises thence as a scum; for 
instance, the so-called froth of the small fry 
comes out of sandy ground. This fry is inca- 
[^o] pable of growth and of propagating its 
569*^ kind; after living for a while it dies away 
and another creature takes its place, and so, 
with short intervals excepted, it may be said to 
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last the whole year through. At all events, it 
lasts from the autumn rising of Arcturus up to 
the spring-time. As a proof that these fish oc- 
casionally come out of the ground we have the 
[ 5 ] fact that in cold weather they arc not 
caught, and that they are caught in warm 
weather, obviously coming up out of the 
ground to catch the heat; also, when the fisher- 
men use dredges and the ground is scraped up 
fairly often, the fishes appear in larger numbers 
and of superior quality. All other small fry arc 
inferior in quality owing to rapidity of growth, 
[/o] The fry arc found in sheltered and 
marshy districts, when after a spell of fine 
weather the ground is getting warmer, as, for 
instance, in the neighbourhood of Athens, at 
Salamis and near the tomb of Themistocles and 
at Marathon; for in these districts the froth is 
lound. It afipcars, then, in such districts and 
during such weather, and occasionally appears 
[ 75 ] after a lieavy fall of rain in the froth that 
is thrown up by the falling rain, from which 
circumstance the substance derives its specific 
name. Foam is occasionally brought in on the 
surface of the sea in fair weather. [And in this, 
where it has formed on the surface, the so- 
called froth collects, as grubs swarm in ma- 
[ 20 ] nure; for which reason this fry is often 
brought in from the ojien sea. The fish is at its 
best in quality and quantity in moist warm 
weather.] 

The ordinary fry is the normal issue of par- 
ent fishes: the so-called gudgeon-fry of small 
insignificant gudgeon-like fish that burrow un- 
der the grouiiil. From the Phaleric fry comes 
[ 25 ] the membras, from the membras the tri- 
chis, from the trichis the trichias, and from one 
particular sort of fry, to wit from that found in 
the harbour of Athens, comes what is called the 
encrasicholus, or anchovy. There is another 
fry, derived from the maenis and the mullet. 

The unfertile fry is watery and keeps only a 
short time, as has been stated, for at last only 
[jo] head and eyes are left. However, the fish- 
570® ermen of late have hit upon a method of 
transporting it to a distance, as when salted it 
keeps for a considerable time. 

16 

Eels are not the issue of pairing, neither are 
they oviparous; nor was an eel ever found sup- 
plied with either milt or spawn, nor are they 
when cut 0 [>en found to have within them pas- 
[5] sages for spawn or for eggs. In point of 
fact, this entire species of blooded animals pro- 
ceeds neither from pair nor from the egg. 
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There can be no doubt that the case is so. For 
in some standing pools, after the water has been 
drained off and the mud has been dredged 
away, the eels appear again after a fall of rain, 
[/o] In time of drought they do not appear 
even in stagnant ponds, for the simple reason 
that their existence and sustenance is derived 
from rain-water. 

There is no doubt, then, that they proceed 
neither from pairing nor from an egg. Some 
writers, however, arc of opinion that they gen- 
erate their kind, because in some eels little 
worms are found, from which they suppose 
[75] that eels are derived. But this opinion is 
not founded on fact. Eels are derived from the 
so-called ‘earth’s guts* that grow spontaneously 
in mud and in humid ground; in fact, eels have 
at times been seen to emerge out of such earth- 
worms, and on other occasions have been ren- 
dered visible when the earthworms were laid 
open by either scraping or cutting. Such earth- 
worms are found both in the sea and in rivers, 
[20] especially where there is decayed matter: 
in the sea in places where sea-weed abounds, 
and in rivers and marshes near to the edge; for 
it is near to the water’s edge that sun-heat has 
its chief power and produces putrefaction. So 
much for the generation of the eel. 

17 

[25] Fish do not all bring forth their young at 
the same season nor all in like manner, neither 
is the period of gestation for all of the same du- 
ration. 

Before pairing the males and females gather 
together in shoals; at the time for copulation 
and parturition they pair off. With some fishes 
the time of gestation is not longer than thirty 
days, with others it is a lesser period; but with 
[30] all it extends over a number of days divisi- 
ble by seven. The longest period of gestation is 
that of the species which some call a marinus. 

The sargue conceives during the month of 
570 ** Poseideon (or December), and carries its 
spawn for thirty days; and the species of mullet 
named by some the chelon, and the myxon, go 
with spawn at the same period and over the 
same length of time. 

All fish suffer greatly during the period of 
gestation, and are in consequence very apt to 
be thrown up on shore at this time. In some 
[5] cases they are driven frantic with pain and 
throw themselves on land. At all events they 
are throughout this time continually in motion 
until parturition is over (this being especially 
true of the mullet), and after parturition they 


are in repose. With many fish the time for par- 
turition terminates on the appearance of grubs 
within the belly; for small living grubs get gen- 
[/o] crated there and eat up the spawn. 

With shoal fishes parturition takes place in 
the spring, and indeed, with most fishes, about 
the time of the spring equinox; with others it 
is at different times, in summer with some, and 
with others about the autumn equinox. 

The first of shoal fishes to spawn is the ather- 
ine, and it spawns close to land; the last is the 
[75] ccphalus: and this is inferred from the 
fact that the brood of the atherine appears first 
of all and the brood of the cephalus last. The 
mullet also spawns early. The saupe spawns 
usually at the bc'ginning of summer, but occa- 
sionally in the autumn. The aulopias, which 
some call the anthias, spawns in the summer. 
[20] Next in order of spawning comes the 
chrysophrys or gilthead, the basse, the mormy- 
rus, and in general such fish as are nicknamed 
‘runners’. Latest in order of the shoal fish come 
the red mullet and the coracine; these spawn in 
autumn. The red mullet spawns on mud, and 
consequently, as the mud continues cold for a 
long while, spawns late in the year. The cora- 
cine carries its spawn for a long time; but, as it 
lives usually on rocky ground, it goes to a dis- 
tance and spawns in places abounding in sea- 
[25] weed, at a pcriml later than the red mul- 
let. The maenis spawns abov^fr the winter sol- 
stice. Of the others, such as are pelagic spawn 
for the most part in summer; which fact is 
proved by their not being caught by fishermen 
during this period. 

Of ordinary fishes the most prolific is the 
sprat; of cartilaginous fishes, the fishing-frog. 
[_^o] Specimens, however, of the fishing-frog 
arc rare from the facility with which the young 
are destroyed, as the female lays her spawn all 
in a lump close in to shore. As a rule, cartilagi- 
nous fish arc less prolific than other fish owing 
to their being viviparous; and their young by 
571 * reason of their size have a better chance 
of escaping destruction. 

The so-called needle-fish (or pipe-fish) is 
late in spawning, and the greater portion of 
them arc burst asunder by the eggs before 
spawning; and the eggs arc not so many in 
number as large in size. The young fish cluster 
round the parent like so many young spiders, 
[5] for the fish spawns on to herself; and, if 
any one touch the young, they swim away. The 
ati.crine spawns by rubbing its belly against 
the sand. 

T anny fish also burst asunder by reason of 
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their fat. They live for two years; and the fish- 
ermen infer this age from the circumstance 
that once when there was a failure of the young 
[/o] tunny fish for a year there was a failure of 
the full-grown tunny the next summer. They 
are of opinion that the tunny is a fish a year 
older than the pelamyd. The tunny and the 
mackerel pair about the close of the month of 
Elaphebolion, and spawn about the com- 
mencement of the month of Hecatombaeon; 
they deposit their spawn in a sort of bag. The 
rowth of the young tunny is rapid. After the 
75] females have spawned in the Euxine, 
there comes from the egg what some call scor- 
dylae, but what the Byzantines nickname the 
‘auxids’ or ‘growers’, from their growing to a 
considerable size in a few days; these fish go 
out of the Pontus in autumn along with the 
young tunnies, and enter Pontus in the spring 
as pelamyds. Fishes as a rule take on growth 
[20] with rapidity, but this is peculiarly the 
case with all species of fish found in the Pon- 
tus; the growth, for instance, of the amia-tunny 
is quite visible from day to day. 

To resume, we must bear in mind that the 
same fish in the same localities have not the 
same season for pairing, for conception, for 
[25] parturition, or for favouring weather. 
The coracine, for instance, in sSome places 
spawns about wheat-harvest. The statements 
here given pretend only to give the results of 
general observation. 

The conger also spawns, but the fact is not 
equally obvious in all localities, nor is the 
spawn plainly visible owing to the fat of the 
fish; for the spawn is lanky in shape as it is 
[50] with serpents. However, if it be put on the 
fire it shows its nature; for the fat evaporates 
and melts, while the eggs dance about and ex- 
plode with a crack. Further, if you touch the 
substances and rub them with your fingers, the 
fat feels smooth and the egg rough. Some con- 
571 ** gers are provided with fat but not with 
any spawn, others are unprovided with fat but 
have egg-spawn as here described. 

18 

We have, then, treated pretty fully of the ani- 
mals that fly in the air or swim in the water, 
andof such of those that walk on dry land as are 
ovmarous, to wit of their pairing, conception, 
[5] and the like phenomena; it now remains 
to treat of the same phenomena in connexion 
with viviparous land animals and with man. 

The statements made in regard to the pair- 
ing of the sexes apply partly to the particular 
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kinds of animal and partly to all in general. It 
is common to all animals to be most excited by 
the desire of one sex for the other and by the 
[ 10 ] pleasure derived from copulation. The fe- 
male is most cross-tempered just after parturi- 
tion, the male during the time of pairing; for 
instance, stallions at this period bite one anoth- 
er, throw their riders, and chase them. Wild 
boars, though usually enfeebled at this time as 
the result of copulation, are now unusually 
fierce, and fight with one another in an ex- 
f/5] traordinary way, clothing themselves with 
defensive armour, or in other words deliber- 
ately thickening their hide by rubbing against 
trees or by coating themselves repeatedly all 
over with mud and then drying themselves in 
the sun. They drive one another away from the 
[20] swine pastures, and fight with such fury 
that very often both combatants succumb. The 
case is similar with bulls, rams, and he-goats; 
for, though at ordinary times they herd togeth- 
er, at breeding time they hold aloof from and 

? uarrel with one another. The male camel also 
25] is cross-tempered at pairing time if either 
a man or a camel comes near him; as for a 
horse, a camel is ready to fight him at any time. 
It is the same with wild animals. The bear, the 
wolf, and the lion are all at this time ferocious 
towards such as come in their way, but the 
males of these animals are less given to fight 
with one another from the fact that they are at 
no time gregarious. The she-bear is fierce after 
[jo] cubbing, and the bitch after pupping. 

Male elephants get savage about pairing 
time, and for this reason it is stated that men 
who have charge of elephants in India never 
allow the males to have intercourse with the 
females; on the ground that the males go wild 
572 * at this time and turn topsy-turvy the 
dwellings of their keepers, lightly constructed 
as they are, and commit all kinds of havoc. 
They also state that abundancy of food has a 
tendency to tame the males. They further in- 
troduce other elephants amongst the wild ones, 
and punish and break them in by setting on the 
new-comers to chastise the others. 

[5] Animals that p.ur frequently and not at a 
single specific season, as for instance animals 
domesticated by man, such as swine and dogs, 
are found to indulge in such freaks to a lesser 
degree owing to the frequency of their sexual 
intercourse. 

Of female animals the mare is the most sex- 
ually wanton, and next in order comes the cow. 
In fact, the mare is said to go a-horsing; and 
[/o] the term derived from the habits of this 
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one animal serves as a term of abuse applicable 
to such females of the human species as arc un- 
bridled in the way of sexual appetite. This is 
the common phenomenon as observed in the 
sow when she is said to go a-boaring. The marc 
is said also about this time to get wind-impreg- 
nated if not impregnated by the stallion^ and 
tor this reason in Crete they never remove the 
stallion from the mares; for when the mare 

f ets into this condition she runs away from all 
75] other horses. The mares under these cir- 
cumstances fly invariably either northwards or 
southwards, and never towards either cast or 
west. When this complaint is on them they al- 
low no one to approach, until either they are 
exhausted with fatigue or have reached the sea. 
Under either of these circumstances they dis- 
charge a certain substance called ‘hippomancs’, 
[20] the title given to a growth on a new-born 
foal; this resembles the sow-virus, and is in 
great request amongst women who deal in 
drugs and potions. About horsing time the 
marcs huddle closer together, are continually 
switching their tails, their neigh is abnormal in 
[25] sound, and from the sexual organ there 
flows a liquid resembling genital sperm, hut 
much thinner than the sperm of the male. It 
is this substance that some call hippomanes, in- 
stead of the growth found on the foal; they say 
it is extremely difficult to get as it oozes out 
only in small droj^s at a time. Mares also, when 
in heat, discharge urine frequently, and frisk 
[jo] with one another. Such arc the phenom- 
ena connected with the horse. 

Cows go a-bulling; and so completely arc 
they under the influence of the sexual excite- 
ment that the herdsmen have no control over 
them and cannot catch hold of them in the 
572 ** fields. Mares and kine alike, when in 
heat, indicate the fact by the upraising of their 
genital organs, and by continually voiding 
urine. Further, kine mount the bulls, follow 
them about, and keep standing beside them. 
[5] The younger females both with horses and 
oxen are the first to get in heat; and their sex- 
ual appetites are all the keener if the weather 
be warm and their bodily condition be healthy. 
Mares, when dipt of their coat, have the sexual 
feeling checked, and assume a downcast 
drooping appearance. The stallion recognizes 
[/o] by the scent the marcs that form his com- 
pany, even though they have been together only 
a few days before breeding time: if they get 
mixed up with other mares, the stallion bites 
and drives away the interlopers. He feeds apart, 
accompanied by his own troop of marcs, l^ch 


stallion has assigned to him about thirty marcs 
or even somewhat more; w'hcn a strange stal- 
[75] lion approaches, he huddles his mares in- 
to a close ring, runs round them, then advances 
to the encounter of the newcomer; if one of the 
mares make a movement, he bites her and 
drives her back. The bull in breeding time be- 
gins to graze with the cows, and fights with 
other bulls (having hitherto grazed with 
them), which is termed by graziers ‘herd- 
spurning’. Often in Epirus a bull disappears for 
[20] three months together. In a general way 
one may state that of male animals cither none 
or few herd with their respective females before 
breeding lime; but they keep separate after 
reaching maturity, and the two sexes feed 
apart. Sows, when they are moved by sexual 
desire, or arc, as it is called, a-boaring, will at- 
tack even human beings. 

[25] With bitches the same sexual condition is 
termed ‘getting into heat’. The sexual organ 
rises at this time, and there is a moisture about 
the parts. Mares drip with a white liquid at 
this season. 

Female animals are subject to menstrual dis- 
[jo] charges, but never in such abundance as 
is the female of the human species. With ewes 
and shc-goats there are signs of inenstru.ition 
in breeding lime, just before the time for sub- 
mitting to the male; after copulation also the 
signs are manifest, and then cease for an inter- 
val until the period of parturition arrives; the 
573 “ process then supervenes, and it is by this 
supervention that the shepherd knows that 
such and such an ewe is about to bring forth. 
After parturition comes copious menstruation, 
not at first much tinged with blood, but deeply 
dyed with it by and by. With the cow, the she- 
ass, and the mare, the discharge is more copi- 
[5] ous actually, owing to their greater bulk, 
but proportionally to the greater bulk it is far 
less copious. The cow, for instance, when in 
heat, exhibits a small discharge to the extent of 
a quarter of a pint of liquid or a little less; and 
the time when this discharge takes place is the 
best time for her to be covered by the bull. Of 
all quadrupeds the mare is the most easily de- 
livered of its young, exhibits the least amount 
[70] of discharge after parturition, and emits 
the least amount of blood; that is to say, of all 
animals in profxirtion to size. With kine and 
marcs menstruation usually manifests itself at 
intervals of two, four, and six months; but, un- 
less one be constantly attending to and thor- 
oughly acquainted with such animals, it is dif- 
ficult to verify the circumstance, and the result 
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is that many people are under the belief that 
the process never takes place with these ani- 
mals at all. 

[75] With mules menstruation never takes 
j)lacc, but the urine of the female is thicker 
than the urine of the male. As a general rule 
the discharge from the bladder in the case of 
quadrupeds is thicker than it is in the human 
species, and this discharge with ewes and she- 
goats is thicker than with rams and he-goats; 
but the urine of the jackass is thicker than the 
[20] urine of the shc-ass, and the urine of the 
bull is more pungent than the urine of the ^ow. 
After parturition the urine of all quadrufx^ds 
becomes thicker, especially with such animals 
as exhibit comparatively slight discharges. At 
breeding rime the milk become purulent, but 
[25] after parturition it becomes wholesome. 
During pregnancy ewes and shc-goats get fat- 
ter and cat more; as is also the case with cows, 
and, indeed, with the females of all quadru- 
peds. 

In general tl/ s<™Yiial appetites of animals are 
keenest in spring-time; the time of pairing, 
however, is not the same for all, but is adapted 
[ jo] so as to ensure the rearing of the young at 
a convenient season. 

Domesticated swine carry their young for 
four months, and bring forth a litter of twenty 
at the utmost; and, by the way, if the litter be 
exceedingly numerous they cannot rear all the 
young. As the sow grows old she continues to 
bear, but grows indilTerent to the boar; she con- 
ceives after a single copulation, but they have 
to put the boar to her refx\ucdly owing to her 
573*’ dropping after intercourse what is called 
the sow-virus. This incident lx*falls all sows, 
but some of them discharge the genital sperm 
as well. During conception any one ol the litter 
that gets injured or dwarfed is called an after- 
[5] or scui: such injury may occur at any 
part of the womb. After littering the mother 
offers the foremost teat to the first-born. When 
the sow is in heat, she must not at once be put 
to the boar, but only after she lets her lugs 
drop, for otherwise she is apt to get into heat 
again; if she be put to the boar when in full 
condition of heat, one copulation, as has been 
said, is sufTicient. It is as well to supply the boar 
[/o] at the I'leriod of copulation with barley, 
and the sow at the time of parturition with 
boiled barley. Some swine give fine litters only 
at the beginning, with others the litters im- 
prove as the mothers grow in age and size. It is 
said that a sow, if she have one of her eyes 
[75] knocked out, is almost sure to die soon 
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afterwards. Swine for the most part live for 
fifteen years, but some fall little short of the 
twenty. 

19 

Ewes conceive after three or four copulations 
with the ram. If rain falls after intercourse, the 
ram impregnates the ewe again; and it is the 
same with the she-goat. The ewe bears usually 
[20] two lambs, sometimes three or four. Both 
ewe and she-goat carry their young for five 
months; consequently wherever a district is 
sunny and the animals are used to comfort and 
well fed, they bear twice in the year. The goat 
lives for eight years and the sheep for ten, but 
in most cases not so long; the bell-wether, how- 
[25] ever, lives to fifteen years. In every flock 
they train one of the rams for bell-wether. 
When he is called on by name by the shepherd, 
he takes the ’cad of the flock: and to this duty 
the creature is trained from its earliest years. 
Sheep in Ethiopia li\c for twelve or thirteen 
years, goats for ten or eleven. In the case of the 
[ ^o] sheep and the goat the tw'o sexes have in- 
tercourse all their lives long. 

Twins with sheep and goats may be due to 
richness of pasturage, or to the fact that either 
the ram or the Ke-goat is a twin-begetter or that 
tlie ewe or the she-goat is a twin-bearer. Of 
these animals some give birth to males and oth- 
ers to females; and the difference in this respect 
deix^nds on the waters they drink and also on 
the sires. And if they submit to the male when 
north w'inds arc blowing, they are apt to bear 
574 * males; if when south wunds arc blowing, 
females. Such as bear females may get to bear 
males, due regard being paid to their looking 
northward-* when put to the male. Ew’cs accus- 
tomed to be put to the ram early will refuse 
him if he attempt to mount them late. Lambs 
[5] are born white and black according as 
w'hitc or black veins are under the ram’s 
tongue; the lambs are white if the veins arc 
w'hite, and black if the veins are black, and 
white and black if the veins are wdiitc and 
black: and red if the veins arc red. The females 
that drink salted w iters arc the first to take the 
male; the water should be salted before and 
[70] after parturition, and again in the spring- 
time. With goats the shepherds appoint no 
bell-wether, as the animal is not capable of re- 
pose but frisky and apt to ramble. If at the ap- 
pointed season the elders of the flock are eager 
for intercourse, the shepherds say that it bodes 
well for the flock; if the younger ones, that the 
[75] flock is going to be bad. 
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Of dogs there are several breeds. Of these the 
Laconian hound of either sex is fit for breeding 
purposes when eight months old: at about the 
same age some dogs lift the leg when voiding 
urine. The bitch conceives with one lining; this 
is clearly seen in the case where a dog contrives 
to line a bitch by stealth, as they impregnate 
[ 20 ] after mounting only once. The Laconian 
bitch carries her young the sixth part of a year 
or sixty days: or more by one, two, or three, or 
less by one; the pups are blind for twelve days 
after birth. After pupping, the bitch gets in 
heat again in six months, but not l^cfore. Some 
bitches carry their young for the fifth part of 
the year or for seventy-two days; and their 
pups are blind for fourteen days. Other bitches 
carry their young for a quarter of a year or for 
three whole months; and the whelps of these 
are blind for seventeen days. The bitch appears 
[50] to go in heat for the same length of time. 
Menstruation continues for seven days, and a 
swelling of the genital organ occurs simulta- 
neously; it is not during this period that the 
bitch is disposed to submit to the dog, but in 
the seven days that follow. The bitch as a rule 
574** goes in heat for fourteen days, but occa- 
sionally for sixteen. The birth-discharge occurs 
simultaneously with the delivery of the whelps, 
[5] and the substance of it is thick and mucous. 
[The falling-off in bulk on the part of the 
mother is not so great as might have beert in- 
ferred from the size of her frame.] The bitch is 
usually supplied with milk five days before par- 
turition; some seven days previously, some 
[/o] four; and the milk is serviceable immedi- 
ately after birth. The Laconian bitch is sup- 
plied with milk thirty days after lining. The 
milk at first is thickish, but gets thinner by de- 
grees; with the bitch the milk is thicker than 
with the female of any other animal excepting 
the sow and the hare. When the bitch arrives 
at full growth an indication is given of her ca- 
pacity for the male; that is to say, just as occurs 
in the female of the human species, a^swelling 
[ 75] takes place in the teats of the breasts, and 
the breasts take on gristle. This incident, how- 
ever, it is difficult for any but an expert to de- 
tect, as the part that gives the indication is in- 
considerable. The preceding statements relate 
to the female, and not one of them to the male. 
The male as a rule lifts his leg to void urine 
[ 20 ] when six months old; some at a later peri- 
od, when eight months old, some before they 
reach six months. In a general way one may put 


it that they do so when they are out of puppy- 
hood. The bitch squats down when she voids 
urine; it is a rare exception that she lifts the 
[25] leg to do so. The bitch bears twelve pups 
at the most, but usually five or six; occasionally 
a bitch will bear one only. The bitch of the 
Laconian breed generally bears eight. The two 
sexes have intercourse with each other at all 
periods of life. A very remarkable phenomenon 
is observed in the case of the Laconian hound: 
in other words, he is found to be more vigorous 
in commerce with the female after being hard- 
worked than when allowed to live idle. 

[ 30 ] The dog of the Laconian breed lives ten 
years, and the bitch twelve. The bitch of other 
breeds usually lives for fourteen or fifteen 
years, but some live to twenty; and for this rea- 
son certain critics consider that Homer did well 
575 * in representing the dog of Ulysses as hav- 
ing died in his twentieth year. With the Laco- 
nian hound, owing to the hardships to which 
the male is put, he is less long-lived than the 
female; with other breeds the distinction as to 
longevity is not very apparent, though as a 
general rule the male is the longer-lived. 

[5] The dog sheds no teeth except the so-called 
‘canines^; these a dog of either sex sheds when 
four months old. As they shed these only, 
many people are in doubt as to the fact, and 
some people, owing to their shedding but two 
and its being hard to hit upon the time when 
they do so, fancy that the animal sheds no 
teeth at all; others, after observing the shed- 
ding of two, come to the conclusion that the 
[/oj creature sheds the rest in due turn. Men 
discern the age of a dog by inspection of its 
teeth; with young dogs the teeth are white and 
sharp pointed, with old dogs black and blunted. 

21 

The bull impregnates the cow at a single 
mount, and mounts with such vigour as to 
weigh down the cow; if his effort be unsuccess- 
ful, the cow must be allowed an interval of 
[75] twenty days before being again submit- 
ted. Bulls of mature age decline to mount the 
same cow several times on one day, except, by 
the way, at considerable intervals. Young bulls 
by reason of their vigour are enabled to mount 
the same cow several times in one day, and a 
ood many cows besides. The bull is the least 
20] salacious of male animals. . . . The victor 
among the bulls is the one that mounts the fe- 
males; when he gets exhausted by his amorous 
efforts, his beaten antagonist sets on him and 
very often gets the better of the conflict. The 
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bull and the cow are about a year old when it 
is possible for them to have commerce with 
chance of offspring: as a rule, however, they 
are about twenty months old, but it is univer- 
sally allowed that they are capable in this re- 
[25] spect at the age of two years. The cow 
goes with calf for nine months, and she calves 
in the tenth month; some maintain that they go 
in calf for ten months, to the very day. A calf 
delivered before the times here specified is an 
abortion and never lives, however little prema- 
ture its birth may have been, as its hooves are 
weak and imperfect. The cow as a rule bears 
[jo] but one calf, very seldom two; she sub- 
mits to the bull and bears as long as she lives. 

Cows live for about fifteen years, and the 
bulls too, if they have been castrated; but some 
live for twenty years or even more, if their 
bodily constitutions be sound. The herdsmen 
575 ^ tame the castrated bulls, and give them 
an office in the herd analogous to the office of 
the Ixrll-wether in a flock; and these bulls live to 
an exceptionnllv advanced age, owing to their 
exemption trom haidship and to their brows- 
ing on pasture of good quality. The bull is in 
fullest vigour when live years old, which leads 
the critics to commend Homer for applying to 
[5] the bull the epithets of ‘five-year-old’, or ‘of 
nine seasons’, which epithets are alike in mean- 
ing. The ox sheds his teeth at the age of two 
years, not all together but just as the horse 
sheds his. When the animal suffers from poda- 
gra it docs not shed the hoof, but is subject to 
a painful swelling in the feet. The milk of the 
[/o] cow is serviceable after parturition, and 
before parturition there is no milk at all. The 
milk that first presents itself becomes as hard 
as Slone when it clots; this result ensues unless 
it be previously diluted with water. Oxen 
younger than a year old do not copulate unless 
under circumstances of an unnatural and por- 
tentous kind: instances have been recorded of 
copulation in both sexes at the age of four 
months. Kine in general begin to submit to the 
[75] male about the month of Thargelion or of 
Scirophorion; some, however, are capable of 
conception right on to the autumn. When kine 
in large numbers receive the bull and conceive, 
it is looked upon as prognostic of rain and 
stormy weather. Kine herd together like marcs, 
[20] but in lesser degree. 

22 

In the case of horses, the stallion and the marc 
are first fitted for breeding purposes when two 
years old. Instances, however, of such early ma- 


turity are rare, and their young are exceptional- 
ly small and weak; the ordinary age for sexual 
maturity is three years, and from that age to 
[25] twenty the two sexes go on improving in 
the quality of their offspring. The marc carries 
her foal for eleven months, and casts it in the 
twelfth. It is not a fixed number of days that 
the stallion takes to impregnate the mare; it 
may be one, two, three, or more. An ass in cov- 
ering will impregnate more expeditiously than 
a stallion. The act of intercourse with horses is 
[jo] not laborious as it is with oxen. In both 
sexes the horse is the most salacious of animals 
next after the human species. The breeding 
faculties of the younger horses may be stimu- 
lated beyond their years if they be supplied 
with good feeding in abundance. The mare as 
576 ® a rule lx:ars only one foal; occasionally 
she has two, but never more. A marc has been 
known to cast two mules; but such a circum- 
stance was regarded as unnatural and porten- 
tous. 

The horse then is first fitted for breeding 
purposes at the age of two and a half years, but 
achieves full sexual maturity when it has 
ceased to shed teeth, except it be naturally in- 
[5] fertile; it must be added, however, that 
some horses have been known to impregnate 
the marc while the teeth were in process of 
shedding. 

The horse has forty teeth. It sheds its first set 
of four, two from the upper jaw and two from 
the lower, when two and a half years old. After 
a year’s interval, it sheds another set of four in 
like manner, and another set of four after yet 
[70] another year’s interval; after arriving at 
the age of four years and six months it sheds 
no more. An instance has occurred where a 
horse shed all his teeth at once, and another in- 
stance of a horse shedding all his teeth with his 
last set of four; but such instances are very rare. 
[75] It consequently happens that a horse 
when four and a half years old is in excellent 
condition for breeding purposes. 

The older horses, whether of the male or fe- 
male, are the more generativcly productive. 
Horses will cover mares from which they have 
been foaled and mares which they have begot- 
ten; and, indeed, a troop of horses is only con- 
[20] sidered perfect when such promiscuity of 
intercourse occurs. Scythians use pregnant 
mares for riding when the embryo has turned 
rather soon in the womb, and they assert that 
thereby the mothers have all the easier delivery. 
Quadrupeds as a rule lie down for parturition, 
and in consequence the young of them all come 
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out of the womb sideways. The mare, however, 
when the time for parturition arrives, stands 
[25] erect and in that posture casts its foal. 

The horse in general li\es for eighteen or 
twenty years; some horses live for twenty-five 
or even thirty, and if a horse be treated with 
extreme care, it may last on to the age of fifty 
years; a horse, however, when it reaches thirty 
576 ** years is regarded as exceptionally old. 
The mare lives usually for twenty-five years, 
though instances have occurred of their attain- 
ing the age of forty. The male is less long-lived 
than the female by reason of the sexual service 
he is called on to render; and horses that are 
reared in a private stable live longer than such 
as arc reared in troops. I'he mare attains her 
full length and height at five years old, the stal- 
[5] lion at six; in another six years the animal 
reaches its full bulk, and goes on improving 
until it is twenty years old. The female, then, 
reaches maturity more rapidly than the male, 
but in the womb the case is reversed, just as is 
observed in regard to the sexes of the human 
sf^ecies; and the same phenomenon is observed 
[io] in the case of all animals that bear several 
young. 

The mare is said to suckle a mule-foal for six 
months, but not to allow its approach for any 
longer on account of the pain it is put to by 
the hard tugging of the young; an ordinary 
foal it allows to suck for a longer period. 

Horse and mule are at their best after the 
shedding of the teeth. After they have ^hed 
them all, it is not easy to distinguish their age; 
hence they are said to carry their mark before 
[75] the shedding, but not after. However, 
even after the shedding their age is pretty well 
recognized by the aid of the canines; for in the 
case of horses much ridden these teeth are 
worn away by attrition caused by the insertion 
of the bit; in the case of horses not ridden the 
teeth are large and detached, and in young 
horses they are sharp and small. 

[20] The male of the horse will breed at all 
seasons and during its whole life; the mare can 
take the horse all its life long, but is not thus 
ready to pair at all seasons unless it be held in 
check by a halter or some other compulsion be 
brought to bear. There is no fixed time at 
which intercourse of the two sexes cannot take 
place; and accordingly intercourse may chance 
to take place at a time that may render difficult 
[25] the rearing of the future progeny. In a 
stable in Opus there was a stallion that used to 
serve mares when forty years old: his fore legs 
had to be lifted up for the operation. 


Mares first take the horse in the spring-time. 
After a mare has foaled she does not get im- 
pregnated at once again, but only after a con- 
siderable interval; in fact, the foals will be all 
the better if the interval extend over four or 
five years. It is, at all events, absolutely neces- 
sary to allow an interval of one year, and for 
577 ^ that period to let her lie fallow. A mare, 
then, breeds at intervals; a she-ass breeds on 
and on without intermission. Of marcs some 
are absolutely sterile, others arc ca[>ablc of con- 
ception but incapable of bringing the foal to 
full term; it is said to be an indication of this 
[5] condition in a mare, that her foal if dissect 
ed is found to have other kidncy-shajxrd sub- 
stances round about its kidneys, presenting the 
appearance of having four kidneys. 

After parturition the mare at once swallows 
the after-birth, and bites off the growth, called 
the ‘hippomanes’, that is found on the forehead 
of the foal. This growth is somewhat smaller 
[/o] than a dried fig; and in shape is broad 
and round, and in colour black. If any bystand- 
er gets possession of it Ixrlore the mare, and the 
mare gets a smell of it, she goes wild and fran- 
tic at the smell. And it is for this reason that 
venders of drugs and simples hold the sub- 
stance in high rcc|ucst and include it among 
their stores. 

If an ass cover a mare after the mare has 
lx:cn covered by a horse, the ass will destroy 
the previously formed embryo. 

[75] [Horse-trainers do not appoint a horse as 
leader to a troop, as herdsmen appoint a bull as 
leader to a herd, and for this reason that the 
horse is not steady but quick-tempered and 
skittish.] 

23 

The ass of both sexes is capable of breeding, 
and sheds its first teeth at the age of two and a 
half years; it sheds its second teeth within six 
months, its third within another six months, 
[ 20 ] and the fourth after the like interval. 
These fourth teeth arc termed the gnomons or 
age-indicators. 

A she-ass has been known to conceive when 
a year old, and the foal to be reared. After in- 
tercourse with the male it will discharge the 
genital sperm unless it be hindered, and for 
this reason it is usually beaten after such inter- 
course and chased about. It casts its young in 
the twelfth month. It usually bears but one 
[25] foal, and that is its natural number, occa- 
sionally however it bears twins. The ass if it 
cover a mare destroys, as has been said, the em- 
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bryo previously begotten by the horse; hut, 
after the mare has been covered by the ass, the 
horse supervening will not spoil the embryo. 
The she-ass has milk in the tenth month of 
pregnancy. Seven days after casting a foal the 
she-ass submits to the male, and is almost sure 
to conceive if put to the male on this particular 
[^o] day; the same result, however, is quite 
possible later on. The she-ass will refuse to cast 
577^ her foal with any one looking on or in 
the daylight and just before foaling she has to 
he led away into a dark place. If the she-ass 
has had young before the shedding of the in- 
dex-teeth, she will bear all her life through; but 
if not, then she will neither conceive nor hear 
for the rest of her da vs. The ass lives for more 
than thirty years, and the she-ass lives longer 
[5] than the male. 

When there is a cross ha ween a horse and a 
she-ass or a jackass and a marc, there is much 
greater chance of a miscarriage than where the 
commerce is normal. The period for gestation 
in the case '^oss depends on the male, and 
is just what it would have been if the male had 
[/o] had commerce with a female of his own 
kind. In regard to si/e, looks, and \igour, the 
foal is more apt to resemble the mother than 
the sire. If such hybrid connexions be contin- 
ued without intermittence, the female will 
soon go sterile; and for this reason trainers al- 
[i$\ ways allow of intervals between breeding 
times. A mare will not take the ass, nor a she- 
ass the horse, unless the ass or she-ass shall have 
been suckled by a mare; and for this reason 
trainers put foals of the she-ass under mares, 
which foals are technically spoken of as ‘mare- 
suckled’. These asses, thus reared, mount the 
mares in the ofxrn pastures, mastering them by 
force as the stallions do. 

24 

A mule is fitted for commerce with the female 
[20] after the first shedding of its teeth, and at 
the age of seven will impregnate efTcctually; 
and where connexion has taken place with a 
marc, a ‘hinny* has been known to be pro- 
duced. After the seventh year it has no further 
intercourse with the female. A female mule has 
been known to be impregnated, but without 
the impregnation being followed up by par- 
turition. In Syrophoenicia she-miiles submit to 
the mule and liear young; but the breed, 
though it resembles the ordinary one, is dilTer- 
[25] ent and specific. The hinny or stunted 
mule is foaled by a mare when she has gone 
sick during gestation, and corresponds to the 
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dwarf in the human species and to the after-pig 
or scut in swine; and as is the case with dwarfs, 
the sexual organ of the hinny is abnormally 
large. 

The mule lives for a number of years. There 
are on record cases of mules living to the age 
of eighty, as did one in Athens at the time of 
[ ^o] the buihling of the temple; this mule on 
account of its age was let go free, but continued 
to assist in dragging burdens, and would go 
side by side with the other draught- leasts and 
stimulate them to their work; and in conse- 
quence a public decree was passed forbidding 
578 ® any baker driving the creature away 
from his bread-tray. The she-mule grows old 
more slowly than the mule. Some assert that 
the she-mule menstruates by the act of voiding 
her urine, and that the mule owes the prema- 
turity of his decay to his habit of smelling at 
the urine, ^^o much for the modes of generation 
[5] in connexion with these animals. 

25 

Hreeders and trainers can distinguish between 
young and o’d quaiirupeds. If, when drawn 
back from the jaw, the skin at once goes back 
to Its place, the animal is young; if it remains 
long wrinkled up, the animal is old. 

26 

[to] The camel carries its young for ten 
months, and bears but one at a time and never 
more; the young camel is removed from the 
mother whe n a year old. The animal lives for 
a long period more than fifty years. It bears in 
spring-time, and gives milk until the time of 
the next conception. Its flesh and milk arc ex- 
ceptionally palatable. The milk is drunk mixed 
[75] with water in the proportion of either 
two to one or three to one. 

27 

The elephant of either sex is fitted for breed- 
ing before reaching the age of twenty. The fe- 
male carries her young, according to some ac- 
counts, for two and a half years; according to 
others, for three )cars; and the discrepancy in 
[20] the assigned periods is due to the fact that 
there are never human eyewitnesses to the com- 
merce between the sexes. The female settles 
down on its rear to cast its young, and obvious- 
ly suffers greatly during the process. The 
young one, immediately after birth, sucks the 
mother, not with its trunk but with the mouth; 
and can walk about and see distinctly the mo- 
ment it is born. 
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longevity of the animal, but the stories have 
never been verified, and the brevity of the pe- 
The wild sow submits to the boar at the [25] riod of gestation and the rapidity of 


beginning of winter, and in the spring-time re- 
treats for parturition to a lair in some district 
inaccessible to intrusion, hemmed in with sheer 
cliffs and chasms and overshadowed by trees. 
The boar usually remains by the sow for thirty 
days. The number of the litter and the period 
[jo] of gestation is the same as in the case of 
the domesticated congener. The sound of the 
grunt also is similar; only that the sow grunts 
continually, and the boar but seldom. Of the 
wild boars such as are castrated grow to the 
largest size and become fiercest : to which cir- 
578 ** cumstance Homer alludes when he 
says: — 

‘He reared against him a wild castrated boar: 
it was not like a food-devouring brute, but like 
a forest-clad promontory.’* 

Wild boars become castrated owing to an 
itch befalling them in early life in the region 
of the testicles, and the castration is superin- 
[5] duced by their rubbing themselves against 
the trunks of trees. 

29 

The hind, as has been stated, submits to the 
stag as a rule only under compulsion, as she is 
unable to endure the male often owing to the 
rigidity of the penis. However, they do occa- 
sionally submit to the stag as the ewe submits 
[/o] to ram; and when they arc in heaf the 
hinds avoid one another. The stag is not con- 
stant to one particular hind, but after a while 
quits one and mates with others. The breeding 
time is after the rising of Arcturus, during the 
months of Boedromion and Maimacterion. 
The period of gestation lasts for eight months. 
Conception comes on a few days after inter- 
course; and a number of hinds can be impreg- 
[75] nated by a single male. The hind, as a 
rule, bears but one fawn, although instances 
have been known of her casting two. Out of 
dread of wild beasts she casts her young by the 
side of the high-road. The young fawn grows 
with rapidity. Menstruation occurs at no other 
time with the hind; it takes place only after 
[20] parturition, and the substance is phlegm- 
like. 

The hind leads the fawn to her lair; this is 
her place of refuge, a cave with a single inlet, 
inside which she shelters herself against attack. 

Fabulous stories arc told concerning the 

^Tbe quotation is a travesty of Iliads ix. 539, and 
Odyssey^ ix. 190. 


growth in the fawn would not lead one to at- 
tribute extreme longevity to this creature. 

In the mountain called Elaphoeis or Deer 
Mountain, which is in Arginussa in Asia Mi- 
nor — the place, by the way, where Alcibiadcs 
was assassinated — all the hinds have the ear 
split, so that, if they stray to a distance, they can 
be recognized by this mark; and the embryo 
[^o] actually has the mark while yet in the 
womb of the mother. 

The hind has four teats like the cow. After 
the hinds have become pregnant, the males all 
segregate one by one, and in consequence of 
the violence of their sexual passions they keep 
579 * each one to himself, dig a hole in the 
ground, and bellow from time to time; in all 
these particulars they resemble the goat, and 
their foreheads from getting wetted become 
black, as is also the case with the goat. In this 
way they pass the time until the rain falls, after 
which time they turn to pasture. The animal 
acts in this way owing to its sexual wantonness 
[5] and also to its obesity; for in summer-time 
it becomes so exceptionally fat as to be unable 
to run: in fact at this period they can be over- 
taken by the hunters that pursue them on foot 
in the second or third run; and, by the way, in 
consequence of the heat or’the weather and 
their getting out of breath they always make 
for water in their runs. In the rutting season, 
the flesh of the deer is unsavoury and rank, like 
[loi] the flesh of the hc-goat. In winter-time 
the deer becomes thin and weak, but towards 
the approach of the spring he is at his best for 
running. When on the run the deer keeps 
pausing from time to time, and waits until his 
pursuer draws upon him, whereupon he starts 
[75] off again. This habit appears due to some 
internal pain: at all events, the gut is so slender 
and weak that, if you strike the animal ever so 
softly, it is apt to break asunder, though the 
hide of the animal remains sound and unin- 
jured. 

30 

Bears, as has been previously stated, do not cop- 
ulate with the male mounting the back of the 
female, but with the female lying down under 
the male. The she-bear goes with young for 
[20] thirty days. She brings forth sometimes 
one cub, sometimes two cubs, and at most five. 
Of all animals the newly born cub of the she- 
bear is the smallest in proportion to the size of 
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the mother; that is to say, it is larger than a 
mouse but smaller than a weasel. It is also 
smooth and blind, and its legs and most of its 
organs are as yet inarticulate. Pairing takes 
place in the month of Elaphebolion, and par- 
[25] turition about the time for retiring into 
winter quarters; about this time the bear and 
the she-bear are at the fattest. After the she- 
bcar has reared her young, she comes out of her 
winter lair in the third month, when it is al- 
ready spring. The female porcupine, by the 
way, hibernates and goes with young the same 
number of days as the she-bear, and in all re- 
spects as to parturition resembles this animal. 
[jo] When a she-bear is with young, it is a 
very hard task to catch her. 

31 

It has already been stated that the lion and 
lioness copulate rearwards, and that these ani- 
mals are opisthuretic. They do not copulate nor 
bring forth at all seasons indiscriminately, but 
once in the only. The lioness brings forth 
579** m the spring, generally two cubs at a 
time, and six at the very most; but sometimes 
only one. The story about the lioness discharg- 
ing her womb in the act of parturition is a pure 
fable, and was merely invented to account for 
[5] the scarcity of the animal; for the animal 
is, as is well known, a rare animal, and is not 
found in many countries. In fact, in the whole 
of Europe it is only found in the strip between 
the rivers Achelous and Ncssus. The cubs of 
the lioness when newly born arc exceedingly 
small, and can scarcely walk when two months 
old. The Syrian lion ^ars cubs five times: five 
[/o] cubs at the first litter, then four, then 
three, then two, and lastly one; after this the 
lioness ceases to bear for the rest of her days. 
The lioness has no mane, but this appendage 
is peculiar to the lion. The lion sheds only the 
four so-called canines, two in the upper jaw 
and two in the lower; and it sheds them when 
it is six months old. 

32 

[75] The hyena in colour resembles the wolf, 
but is more shaggy, and is furnished with a 
mane running all along the spine. What is re- 
counted concerning its genital organs, to the 
effect that every hyena is furnished with the 
organ both of the male and the female, is un- 
true. The fact is that the sexual organ of the 
male hyena resembles the same organ in the 
wolf and in the dog; the part resembling the 
[20] female genital organ lies underneath the 
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tail, and does to some extent resemble the fe- 
male organ, but it is unprovided with duct or 
passage, and the passage for the residuum 
comes underneath it. The female hyena has the 
part that resembles the organ of the male, and, 
as in the case of the male, has it underneath 
her tail, unprovided with duct or passage; and 
[25] after it the passage for the residuum, and 
underneath this the true female genital organ. 
The female hyena has a womb, like all other 
female animals of the same kind. It is an ex- 
ceedingly rare circumstance to meet with a fe- 
male hyena. At least a hunter said that out of 
eleven hyenas he had caught, only one was a 
female. 

33 

[jo] Hares copulate in a rearward posture, as 
has been stated,^ for the animal is opisthuretic. 
They breed and bear at all seasons, superfoetate 
during pregnancy, and bear young every 
month. They do not give birth to their young 
ones all together at one time, but bring them 
580 ® lorlh at intervals over as many days as 
the circumstances of each case may require. 
The female is supplied with milk before par- 
turition; and after bearing submits immedi- 
ately to the male, and is capable of conception 
while suckling her young. The milk in con- 
sistency resembles sow's milk. The young are 
born blind, as is the case with the greater part 
[5] of the fissipeds or toed animals. 

34 

The fox mount' the vixen in copulation, and 
the vixen bears young like the she-bear; in fact, 
her young ones are even more inarticulately 
formed. Before parturition she retires to se- 
questered places, so that it is a great rarity for 
a vixen to be caught while pregnant. After par- 
turition she warms her young and gets them 
[/o] into shape by licking them. She bears four 
at most at a birth. 

35 

The wolf resembles the dog in regard to the 
time of conception and parturition, the num- 
ber of the litter, and the blindness of the new- 
born young. The sexes couple at one special 

f eriod, and the female brings forth at the be- 
75] ginning of the summer. There is an ac- 
count given of the parturition of the she- wolf 
that borders on the fabulous, to the effect that 
she confines her lying-in to within twelve par- 
ticular days of the year. And they give the rca- 

^ V. 2(539^ 22); II. 1(500^ 15). 
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son for this in the form of a myth, viz. that 
when they transported Lcto in so many days 
from the land of the Hyperboreans to the is- 
land of Delos, she assumed the form of a she- 
wolf to escape the anger of Here. Whether the 
[20] account be correct or not has not yet been 
verified; I give it merely as it is currently told. 
There is no more of truth in the current state- 
ment that the she-wolf bears once and only 
once in her lifetime. 

The cat and the ichneumon bear as many 
young as the dog, and live on the same food; 
they live about six years. The cubs of the pan- 
ther are born blind like those of the wolf, and 
[25] the female bears four at the most at one 
birth. The particulars of conception are the 
same for the thos, or civet, as for the dog; the 
cubs of the animal are born blind, and the fe- 
male bears two, or three, or four at a birth. Tt 
is long in the body and low in stature; but not- 
[50] withstanding the shortness of its legs it 
is exceptionally fleet of foot, owing to the sup- 
pleness of its frame and its capacity for leaping. 

36 

580 ** There is found in Syria a so-called mule. 

It is not the same as the cross between the horse 
and ass, but resembles it just as a wild ass re- 
sembles the domesticated congener, and de- 
rives its name from the resemblance. Like the 
[5] wild ass, this wild mule is remarkable for 
its speed. The animals of this species inter- 
breed with one another; and a proof of this 
statement may be gathered from the fact that a 
certain number of them were brought into 
Phrygia in the time of Pharnaces, the father of 
Pharnabazus, and the animal is there still. The 
number originally introduced was nine, and 
there are three there at the present day. 

37 

[/o] The phenomena of generation in regard 
to the mouse are the most astonishing both for 
the number of the young and for the rapidity 

BOOK 

I 

As to Man’s growth, first within his mother’s 
[/o] womb and afterward to old age, the 
course of nature, in so far as man is specially 
concerned, is after the following manner. And, 
by the way, the difference of male and female 
and of their respective organs has been dealt 
with heretofore.* When twice seven years old, 

^ 111. I. 


of recurrence in the births. On one occasion a 
she-mouse in a state of pregnancy was shut up 
by accident in a jar containing millet-seed, and 
after a little while the lid of the jar was re- 
moved and upwards of one hundred and twen- 
ty mice were found insiile it. 

[75] The rate of propagation of field mice in 
country places, and the destruction that they 
cause, are beyond all telling. In many places 
their number is so incalculable that but very 
little of the corn-crop is left to the farmer; and 
so rapid is their mode of proceeding that some- 
times a small farmer will one day observe that 
it is time for reaping, and on the following 
morning, w'hcn he takes his reapers afield, he 
[20] finds his entire crop devoured. Their dis 
appearance is unaccountable; in a few days not 
a mouse will there be to be seen. And yet in the 
time lx;fore these few days men fail to keep 
dowm their numbers by fumigating and un- 
earthing them, or by regularly hunting them 
and turning in swine u[K)n them; for pigs, by 
[25] the way, turn up the mouse-holes by root- 
ing w'ith their snouts. Foxes also hunt them, 
and the wild ferrets in particular destroy them, 
but they make no way against the prolific qual- 
ities of the animal and the rapidity of its brecil- 
ing. When they are super-abundant, nothing 
succeeds in thinning them down except the 
rain; but after heavy rains they disappear rap- 
idly. 

[^o] In a certain district of Persia when a fe- 
male mouse is dissected the female embryos 
appear to be pregnant. Some people assert, and 
positively assert, that a female mouse by lick- 
581 - ing salt can become pregnant without 
the intervention of the male. 

Mice in Egypt arc covered with bristles like 
the hedgehog. There is also a different breed of 
mice that walk on their two hind-legs; their 
front legs arc small and their hind-legs long; 
the breed is exceedingly numerous. There arc 
many other breeds of mice than are here re- 
[5] ferred to. 

VII 

in the most of cases, the male begins to engen- 
der .seed; and at the same time hair appears 
[75] upon the pubes, in like manner, so Alcma- 
eon of Croton remarks, as plants first blossom 
and then seed. About the same time, the voice 
begins to alter, getting harsher and more un- 
even, neither shrill as formerly nor deep as aft- 
erward, nor yet of any even tone, but like an 
[20] instrument whose strings are frayed and 
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out of tune; and it is called, by way of by-word, 
the bleat of the billy-goat. Now this breaking 
of the voice is the more apparent in those who 
arc making trial ot their sexual powers; for in 
those who are prone to lustfulness the voice 
turns into the voice of a man, hut not so in the 
continent. For if a lad strive diligently to hin- 
der his voice from breaking, as some do of 
[25] those who devote themselves to music, the 
voice lasts a long while unbroken and may 
even persist with little change. And the breasts 
swell and likewise the private parts, altering in 
size and shape. (And by the way, at this time 
of life those who try by friction to provoke 
[^o] emission of seed are apt to experience pain 
as w'cll as voluptuous sensations.) At the same 
age m the female, the breasts swell and the so- 
581 ^ called catamenia commence to How; and 
this fluid resembles fresh blood. 'Inhere is an- 
other discharge, a white one, by the way, which 
occurs in girls even at a very early age, more 
especially if their diet be largely of a fluid na- 
ture; and rh‘> malady causes arrest of growth 
[5] and loss of flesh. In the majority of cases 
the catamenia are noticed by the time the 
breasts have grown to the height of two Fingers’ 
breadth. In girls, too, about this time the voice 
changes to a deeper note; for while in general 
the woman’s voice is higher than the man’s, so 
also the voices of girls are pitched in a higher 
key than the elder women’s, just as the boy’s 
[/o] are higher than the men’s; and the girls’ 
voices arc shriller than the boys’, and a maid's 
flute is tuned sharf^cr than a lad’s. 

Girls of this age have much need of surveil- 
lance. For then in particular they feel a natural 
impulse to make usage of the sexual faculties 
that arc developing in them; so that unless they 
guard against any further impulse beyond 
that inevitable one which their bodily develop- 
ment of itself supplies, even in the case of those 
[75] who abstain altogether from passionate 
indulgence, they contract habits which arc apt 
to continue into later life. For girls who gi\c 
way to wantonness grow more and more wan- 
ton; and the same is true of boys, unless they be 
safeguarded from one temptation and another* 
for the passages become dilated and set up a 
[ 20 ] local flux or running, and l>e.sidcs this 
the recollection of pleasure associated with 
former indulgence creates a longing for its 
repetition. 

Some men are congenitally impotent owing 
to structural defect; and in like manner wom- 
en also may suffer from congenital incapacity. 
[25] Both men and women are liable to consti- 


tutional change, growing healthier or more 
sickly, or altering in the way of leanness, stout- 
ness, and vigour; thus, after puberty some lads 
who were thin before grow stout and healthy, 
and the converse also happens; and the same is 
equally true of girls. For when in boy or girl 
[^o] the body is loaded with superfluous mat- 
ter, then, when such superfluities are got rid of 
m the spermatic or catamenial discharge, their 
bodies improve in health and condition owing 
582 - to the removal of what had acted as an 
impediment to health and proper nutrition; 
but in such as arc of opposite habit their bodies 
become emaciated and out of health, for then 
the spermatic discharge in the one case and the 
catamenial flow in the other take place at the 
cost of natural healthy conditions. 

[5] Furthermore, in the case of maidens the 
condition of the breasts is diverse in different 
individual, for they are sometimes quite big 
and sometimes little; and as a general rule their 
size depends on whether or not the body was 
burthened in childhood with superfluous ma- 
teriab For when the signs of womanhood are 
nigh but not come, the more there be of mois- 
[io] ture the more will it cause the breasts to 
swell, even to the bursting point; and the result 
is that the breasts remain during after-life of 
the bulk that they then acquired. And among 
men, the breasts grow more conspicuous and 
more like to those of women, both in young 
men and old, when the individual tempera- 
[75] ment is moist and sleek and the reverse of 
sinewy, and all the more among the dark-com- 
plexioned tli.iii rhe fair. 

At the outlet and till the age of one and 
twenty the spermatic discharge is devoid of 
fecundity, afterwards it becomes fertile, but 
young men and women produce undersized 
and inifKTfect progeny, as is the case also with 
the common run of animals. Young women 
[20] conceive readily, but, having conceived, 
their labour in childbed is apt to be difficult. 

The frame fails of reaching its full develop- 
ment and ages quickly in men of intcm|X'ralc 
lusts and in women who become mothers of 
many children; fur it appears to he the case 
that growth ceases when the woman has given 
[25] birth to three children. Women of a las- 
civious disposition grow more sedate and virtu- 
ous after they have borne several children. 

After the age of twenty-one women arc fully 
ripe for child-l-iearing, but men go on increas- 
ing in vigour. When the spermatic fluid is of a 
thin consistency it is infertile; when granular 
[50] it is fertile and likely to produce male 
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children, but when thin and unclottcd it is apt the females of any other animals.* In creatures 


to produce female offspring. And it is about 
this time of life that in men the beard makes its 
appearance. 

2 

The onset of the catamenia in women takes 
place towards the end of the month; and on this 
account the wiseacres assert that the moon is 
582 ** feminine, because the discharge in wom- 
en and the waning of the moon happen at one 
and the same time, and after the wane and the 
discharge both one and the other grow whole 
again. [In some women the catamenia occur 
regularly but sparsely every month, and more 
abundantly every third month.] With those in 
[5] whom the ailment lasts but a little while, 
two days or three, recovery is easy; but where 
the duration is longer, the ailment is more 
troublesome. For women are ailing during 
these days; and sometimes the discharge is sud- 
den and sometimes gradual, but in all cases 
alike there is bodily distress until the attack 
be over. In many cases at the commencement 
of the attack, when the discharge is about to ap- 
[/o] pear, there occur spasms and rumbling 
noises within the womb until such time as the 
discharge manifests itself. 

Under natural conditions it is after recovery 
from these symptoms that conception takes 
place in women, and women in whom the 
signs do not manifest themselves for the most 
part remain childless. But the rule is not with- 
out exception, for some conceive in spite of the 
absence of these symptoms; and these arc cases 
in which a secretion accumulates, not in such a 
[75] way as actually to issue forth, but in 
amount equal to the residuum left in the case 
of child-bearing women after the normal dis- 
charge has taken place. And some conceive 
while the signs are on but not afterwards, those 
namely in whom the womb closes up immedi- 
ately after the discharge. In some cases the 
[20] menses persist during pregnancy up to 
the very last; but the result in these cases is that 
the offspring are poor, and either fail to survive 
or grow up weakly. 

In many cases, owing to excessive desire, 
arising either from youthful impetuosity or 
from lengthened abstinence, prolapsion of the 
womb takes place and the catamenia appear 
[25] repeatedly, thrice in the month, until con- 
ception occurs; and then the womb withdraws 
upwards again to its proper place. . . . 

As we have remarked above, the discharge 
is wont to be more abundant in women than in 


[50] that do not bring forth their young alive 
nothing of the sort manifests itself, this partic- 
ular superfluity being converted into bodily 
substance; and by the way, in such animals the 
females arc sometimes larger than the males; 
and moreover, the material is used up some- 
times for scutes and sometimes for scales, and 
sometimes for the abundant covering of feath- 
ers, whereas in the vivipara possessed of limbs 
it is turned into hair and into bodily substance 
583 ® (for man alone among them is smooth- 
skinned), and into urine, for this excretion is 
in the majority of such animals thick and copi’ 
ous. Only in the case of women is the su[)er- 
fluity turned into a discharge instead of being 
utilized in these other ways. 

There is something similar to be remarked 
[5] of men: for in proportion to his size man 
emits more seminal fluid than any other ani- 
mal (for which reason man is the smoothest of 
animals), especially such men as arc of a moist 
habit and not over corpulent, and fair men in 
greater degree than dark. It ls likewise with 
women; for in the stout, great part of the ex- 
[70] cretion goes to nourish the body. In the 
act of intercourse, women of a fair complexion 
discharge a more plentiful secretion than the 
dark; and furthermore, a watery and pungent 
diet conduces to this phenomenon. 

3 

It is a sign of conception in women when the 
[75] place is dry immediately after intercourse. 
If the lips of the orifice be smooth conception is 
difficult, for the matter slips off; and if they be 
thick it is also difficult. But if on digital exami- 
nation the lips feel somewhat rough and ad- 
herent, and if they be likewise thin, then the 
chances are in favour of conception. Accord- 
ingly, if conception be desired, we must bring 
[ 20 ] the parts into such a condition as we have 
just described; but if on the contrary we want 
to avoid conception then we must bring about 
a contrary disposition. Wherefore, since if the 
parts be smooth conception is prevented, some 
anoint that part of the womb on which the seed 
falls with oil of cedar, or with ointment of lead 
or with frankincense, commingled with olive 
oil. If the seed remain within for seven days 
then it is certain that conception has taken 
place; for it is during that period that what is 
[25] known as effluxion takes place. 

In most cases the menstrual discharge recurs 
for some time after conception has taken place, 
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its duration being mostly thirty days in the case 
of a female and about forty days in the case of 
a male child. After parturition also it is com- 
mon for the discharge to be withheld for an 
[^o] equal number of days, but not in all cases 
with equal exactitude. After conception, and 
when the above-mentioned days are past, the 
discharge no longer takes its natural course but 
finds its way to the breasts and turns to milk. 
The first appearance of milk in the breasts is 
scant in quantity and so to speak cobwebby or 
interspersed with little threads. And when con- 
ception has taken place, there is apt to be a 
sort of feeling in the region of the flanks, which 
in some cases quickly swell up a little, es[)eci- 
583 *’ ally in thin persons, and also in the groin. 

In the case of male children the first move- 
ment usually occurs on the right-hand side of 
the womb and about the fortieth day, but if the 
child be a female then on the left-hand side and 
[5] about the ninetieth day. However, we must 
by no means assume this to be an accurate state- 
ment of far*^, i'-. there are many exceptions, in 
which the movement is manifested on the 
right-hand side though a female child be com- 
ing, and on the left-hand side though the infant 
be a male. And in short, these anti all suchlike 
phenomena are usually subject to diflerences 
that may be summed up as diflerences of degree. 

About this period the embryo begins to re- 
solve into distinct parts, it having hitherto con- 
[/o] sisted of a fleshlike substance without dis- 
tinction of parts. 

What is called effluxion is a destruction of the 
embryo within the first week, while abortion 
occurs up to the fortieth day; and the greater 
number of such embryos as perish do so within 
the space of these forty days. 

In the case of a male embryo aborted at the 
fortieth day, if it be placed in cold water it 
holds together in a sort of membrane, but if it 
[75] be placed in any other fluid it dissolves 
and disappears. If the membrane be pulled to 
bits the embryo is revealed, as big as one of the 
large kind of ants; and all the limbs are plain 
to see, including the penis, and the eyes also, 
which as in other animals are of great size. But 
[20] the female embryo, if it suffer abortion 
during the first three months, is as a rule found 
to be undifferentiated; if however it reach the 
fourth month it comes to be subdivided and 
quickly attains further differentiation. In short, 
while within the womb, the female infant ac- 
complishes the whole development of its parts 
more slowly than the male, and more frequent- 
[25] ly than the man-child takes ten months to 


come to perfection. But after birth, the females 
pass more quickly than the males through 
youth and maturity and age; and this is espe- 
cially true of those that bear many children, as 
indeed I have already said. 

4 

When the womb has conceived the seed, 
[j^o] straightway in the majority of cases it 
closes up until seven months are fulfilled; but 
in the eighth month it opens, and the embryo, 
if it be fertile, descends in the eighth month. 
But such embryos as are not fertile but arc de- 
void of breath at eight months old, their moth- 
ers do not bring into the world by parturition 
at eight months, neither does the embryo de- 
scend within the womb at that period nor does 
584 '* the womb open. And it is a sign that the 
embryo is not capable of life if it be formed 
without thw above-named circumstances tak- 
ing place. 

After conception women arc prone to a feel- 
ing of heaviness in all parts of their bodies, and 
for instance they experience a sensation of 
darkness in front of the eyes and suffer also 
from headache. These symptoms appear sooner 
[5I or later, sometimes as early as the tenth 
day, according as the patient be more or less 
burthened with superfluous humours. Nausea 
also and sickness affect the most of women, and 
especially such as those that we have just now 
mentioned, after the menstrual discharge has 
ceased and before it is yet turned in the direc- 
tion of the breasts. 

Moreover, some women suffer most at the 
beginning of their pregnancy and some at a 
[/o] later period when the embryo has had 
time to grow; and in some women it is a com- 
mon occurrence to suffer from strangury to- 
wards the end of their time. As a general rule 
women who are pregnant of a male child es- 
cape comparatively easily and retain a com- 
paratively healthy look, but it is otherwise with 
those whose infant is a female; for these latter 
look as a rule paler and suffer more pain, and 
[75] in many cases they are subject to swellings 
of the legs and eruptions on the body. Never- 
theless the rule is subject to exceptions. 

Women in pregnancy are a prey to all sorts 
of longings and to rapid changes of mood, and 
some folks call this the ‘ivy-sickness’; and with 
the mothers of female infants the longings are 
[20] more acute, and they are less contented 
when they have got what they desired. 

In a certain few cases the patient feels un- 
usually well during pregnancy. The worst 
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time of all is just when the child’s hair is be- 
ginning to grow. 

In pregnant women their own natural hair 
is inclined to grow thin and fall out, but on the 
other hand hair tends to grow on parts of the 
[25] body where it was not wont to he. As a 
general rule, a man-child is more prone to 
movement within its mother’s womb than a fe- 
male child, and it is usually horn sooner. And 
labour in the case of female children is apt to 
be protracted and sluggish, while in the case 
of male children it is acute and by a long way 
[jo] more difficult. Women who have connex- 
ion with their husbands shortly before child- 
birth are delivered all the more quickly. Oc- 
casionally women seem to he in the pains of la- 
bour though labour has not in fact commenced, 
what seemed like the commencement of labour 
being really the result of the foetus turning its 
head. 

Now all other animals bring the time of 
pregnancy to an end in a uniform way; in oth- 
er words, one single term of pregnancy is de- 
[ J5] fined for each of them. But in the case of 
mankind alone of all animals the limes arc di- 
verse; for pregnancy may be of seven months’ 
duration, or of eight months or of nine, and 
still more commonly of ten [lunar] months, 
584 ** while some few women go even into the 
eleventh month. 

Children that come into the world before 
seven months can under no circumstanccj sur- 
vive. The seven-months’ children are the earli- 
est that are capable of life, and most of them 
are weakly — for which reason, by the way, it is 
customary to swaddle them in wool, — and 
many of them are born with some of the ori- 
[5] fices of the body imperforate, for instance 
the ears or the nostrils. But as they get bigger 
they become more perfectly developed, and 
many of them grow up. 

In Egypt, and in some other places where the 
women are fruitful and are wont to hear and 
bring forth many children without difficulty, 
and where the children when born arc capable 
of living even if they be born subject to deform- 
[/o] ity, in these places the eight-months’ chil- 
dren live and are brought up, but in Greece it 
is only a few of them that survive while most 
perish. And this being the general experience, 
when such a child docs happen to survive the 
mother is apt to think that it was not an eight- 
months’ child after all, but that she had con- 
ceived at an earlier period without being aware 
of it. 

[75] Women suffer most pain about the fourth 


and the eighth months, and if the foetus perish- 
es in the fourth or in the eighth month the 
mother also succumbs as a general rule; so that 
not only do the eight-months’ children not live, 
hut when they die their mothers are in great 
danger of their own lives. In like manner chil- 
dren that arc apparently horn at a later term 
[ 20 ] than eleven months arc held to be in 
doubtful case; inasmuch as with them also the 
lieginning of conception may have escaped the 
notice of the mother. What I mean to say is 
that often the womb gets filled with wind, and 
then when at a later period connexion and con- 
ception take place, they think that the former 
circumstance was the beginning of conception 
from the similarity of the symptoms that they 
[25] experienced. 

Such then arc the differences between man- 
kind and other animals in regard to the many 
various modes of completion of the term of 
pregnancy, h'urthermore, some animals pro- 
duce one and some produce many at a birth, 
hut the hum.in species does sometimes the one 
and sometimes the other. As a general rule and 
among most nations the women hear one child 
[jo] at a birth; but frequently and in many 
lands they hear twins, as for instance in Egypt 
especially. Sometimes women bring forth three 
and even four children, and especially m cer- 
tain parts of the w^orld, as*. has already liecn 
stated. The largest number ever brought forth 
is five, and such an occurrence has been u ii- 
nessed on several occasions. There was once 
[jil upon a time a certain women who had 
twenty children at four births; each time she 
had five, and most of them grew up. 

Now among other animals, if a pair of twins 
happen to he male and female they have as 
good a chance of surviving as though both had 
been males or both females; but among man- 
585 * kind very few twins survive if one hap- 
pen to he a hoy and the other a girl. 

Of all animals the woman and the marc arc 
most inclined to receive the commerce of the 
male during pregnancy; while all other ani- 
mals when they are pregnant avoid the male, 
save those in which the phenomenon of super- 
[5] foctation occurs, such as the hare. Unlike 
that animal, the marc after once conceiving 
cannot be rendered pregnant again, but brings 
forth one foal only, at least as a general rule; 
in the human species cases of suj)erfoctation 
c’re rare, but they do hapjocn now and then. 

An embryo conceived some considerable 
time after a previous conception does not come 
to perfection, but gives rise to pain and causes 
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the destruction of the earlier embryo; and, by 
[/o] the way, a case has been known to occur 
where owing to this destructive influence no 
less than twelve embryos conceived by super- 
foetation have been discharged. Hut if the sec- 
ond conception take place at a short interval, 
then the mother bears that which was later con- 
ceived, and brings forth the two children like 
actual twins, as happened, according to the leg- 
end, in the case ol Iphicles and Hercules. The 
following also is a striking example; a certain 
[15] woman, having committed adultery, 
brought forth the one child resembling her hus- 
band and the other resembling the adulterous 
lover. 

The case has also occurred where a woman, 
being pregnant of twins, has subsequently con- 
ceived a third child; and in course of time she 
brought forth the twins perfect and at full 
term, but the third a five-months* child; and 
this last died there and then. And in another 
case it happened that the woman was first de- 
livered of i, months’ child, and then of 

[20] two which were of full term; and of these 
the first died and the other two survived. 

Some also have lx?cn known to conceive 
while about to miscarry, and ih(*y have lost the 
one child and l-ieen delivered of the other. 

If women while going with child cohabit 
after the eighth month the child is in most 
cases born covered over with a slimy fluid. 
[25] Often also the child is found to be re- 
plete with food of which the mother had par- 
taken. 

When women ha\e partaken of salt in over- 
abundance their children are apt to be born des- 
titute of nails. 

5 

Milk that is produced earlier than the sev- 
[jo] enth month is unfit for use; but as soon 
as the child is fit to live the milk is fit to use. 
The first of the milk is saltish, as it is likewise 
with sheep. Most women are sensibly affected 
by wine during pregnancy, for if they partake 
of it they grow relaxed and debilitated. 

The beginning of child-bearing in women 
and of the capacity to procreate in men, and the 
cessation of these functions in both cases, coin- 
[^5] cide in the one case with the emission of 
seed and in the other with the discharge of the 
catamenia: with this qualification that there is 
a lack of fertility at the commencement of these 
symptoms, and again towards their close when 
the emissions become scanty and weak. The 
585 ** age at which the sexual powers begin has 


been related already.* As for their end, the 
menstrual discharges ceases in most women 
about their fortieth year; but with those in 
whom It goes on longer it lasts even to the fifti- 
eth year, and women of that age have been 
[5] known to bear children. But beyond that 
age there is no case on record. 

6 

Men in most cases continue to be sexually 
competent until they are sixty years old, and if 
that limit be overpassed then until seventy 
years; and men have been actually known to 
procreate children at seventy years of age. With 
many men and many women it so happens that 
[/o] they arc unable to produce children to one 
another, while they are able to do so in union 
with other individuals. The same thing hap- 
pens with regard to the production of male and 
female offs j ling; for sometimes men and wom- 
en in union with one another produce male 
children or female, as the case may be, but chil- 
dren of the opposite sex when otherwise mated. 
And they are apt to change in this respect with 
advancing age: for sometimes a husband and 
wife while they arc young produce female chil- 
[/5J dren and in later life male children; and 
in other cases the very contrary occurs. And 
just the same thing is true in regard to the gen- 
erative faculty: for some while young are child- 
less, but have children when they grow older; 
and some have children to begin with, and la- 
ter on no more. 

There are certain women who conceive with 
[20] difficulty, bat if they do conceive, bring 
the child to maturity; while others again con- 
ceive readily, but are unable to bring the child 
to birth. Furthermore, some men and some 
women produce female offspring and some 
male, as for instance in the story of Hercules, 
who among all his two and seventy children is 
said to have begotten but one girl. Those wom- 
en who are unable to conceive, save with the 
[25] help of medical treatment or some other 
adventitious circumstance, arc as a general rule 
apt to bear female children rather than male. 

It is a common tiling with men to be at first 
sexually competent and afterwards impotent, 
and then again to revert to their former pow- 
ers. 

From deformed parents come deformed chil- 
[50] dren, lame from lame and blind from 
blind, and, speaking generally, children often 
inherit anything that is peculiar in their par- 
ents and are born with similar marks, such as 
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pimples or scars. Such things have been known 
to be handed down through three generations; 
for instance, a certain man had a mark on his 
arm which his son did not possess, but his 
grandson had it in the same spot though not 
very distinct. 

[^5] Such cases, however, are few; for the chil- 
dren of cripples are mostly sound, and there is 
no hard and fast rule regarding them. While 
children mostly resemble their parents or their 
586 * ancestors, it sometimes happens that no 
such resemblance is to be traced. But parents 
may pass on resemblance after several genera- 
tions, as in the case of the woman in Elis, who 
committed adultery with a negro; in this case it 
was not the woman’s own daughter but the 
daughter’s child that was a blackamoor. 

As a rule the daughters have a tendency to 
[5] take after the mother, and the boys after 
the father; but sometimes it is the other way, 
the boys taking after the mother and the girls 
after the father. And they may resemble both 
parents in particular features. 

There have been known cases of twins that 
had no resemblance to one another, but they 
are alike as a general rule. There was once upon 
a time a woman who had intercourse with her 
[/o] husband a week after giving birth to a 
child, and she conceived and bore a second 
child as like the first as any twin. Some women 
have a tendency to produce children that take 
after themselves, and others children that take 
after the husband; and this latter case is like 
that of the celebrated mare in Pharsalus, that 
got the name of the Honest Wife. 

7 

[75] In the emission of sperm there is a prelim- 
inary discharge of air, and the outflow is mani- 
festly caused by a blast of air; for nothing is 
cast to a distance save by pneumatic pressure. 
After the seed reaches the womb and remains 
there for a while, a membrane forms around it; 
for when it happens to escape before it is dis- 
tinctly formed, it looks like an egg enveloped 
[ 20 ] in its membrane after removal of the egg- 
shell; and the membrane is full of veins. 

All animals whatsoever, whether they fly or 
swim or walk upon dry land, whether they 
bring forth their young alive or in the egg, de- 
velop in the same way: save only that some 
have the navel attached to the womb, namely 
the viviparous animals, and some have it at- 
tached to the egg, and some to both parts alike, 
as in a certain sort of fishes. And in some cases 
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[25] membranous envelopes surround the egg, 
and in other cases the chorion surrounds it. 
And first of all the animal develops within the 
innermost envelope, and then another mem- 
brane appears around the former one, which 
latter is for the most part attached to the womb, 
but is in part separated from it and contains 
fluid. In between is a watery or sanguineous 
[jo] fluid, which the women folk call the fore- 
waters. 

8 

All animals, or all such as have a navel, grow 
by the navel. And the navel is attached to the 
cotyledon in all such as possess cotyledons, and 
to the womb itself by a vein in all such as have 
the womb smooth. And as regards their shape 
within the womb, the four-footed animals all 
lie stretched out, and the footless animals lie on 
586 ** their sides, as for instance fishes; but two- 
legged animals lie in a bent position, as for in- 
stance birds; and human embryos lie bent, 
with nose between the knees and eyes upon the 
knees, and the ears free at the sides. 

All animals alike have the head upwards to 
begin with; but as they grow and approach the 
term of egress from the womb they turn down- 
[5] wards, and birth in the natural course of 
things takes place in all animals head foremost; 
but in abnormal cases it na^y take place in a 
bent position, or feet foremost. 

The young of quadrupeds when they are 
near their full time contain excrements, both 
liquid and in the form of solid lumps, the lat- 
ter in the lower part of the bowel and the urine 
[/o] in the bladder. 

In those animals that have cotyledons in the 
womb the cotyledons grow less as the embryo 
grows bigger, and at length they disappear al- 
together. The navel-string is a sheath wrapped 
about blood-vessels which have their origin in 
the womb, from the cotyledons in those ani- 
mals which possess them and from a blood-ves- 
sel in those which do not. In the larger animals, 
[75] such as the embryos of oxen, the vessels 
are four in number, and in smaller animals 
two; in the very little ones, such as fowls, one 
vessel only. 

Of the four vessels that run into the embryo, 
two pass through the liver where the so-called 
gates or ‘portae* are, running in the direction 
of the great vein, and the other two run in the 
[20] direction of the aorta towards the point 
where it divides and becomes two vessels in- 
stead of one. Around each pair of blood-vessels 
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are membranes, and surrounding these mem- 
branes is the navel-string itself, after the man- 
ner of a sheath. And as the embryo grows, the 
veins themselves tend more and more to dwin- 
dle in size. And also as the embryo matures it 
comes down into the hollow of the womb and 
[25] is observed to move here, and sometimes 
rolls over in the vicinity of the groin. 

9 

When women are in labour, their pains deter- 
mine towards many divers parts of the body, 
and in most cases to one or other of the thighs. 
Those are the quickest to be delivered who ex- 
[ jo] perience severe pains in the region of the 
belly; and parturition is difficult in those who 
begin by suffering pain in the loins, and speedy 
when the pain is abdominal. If the child about 
to be born be a male, the preliminary flood is 
watery and pale in colour, but if a girl it is 
tinged with blood, though still watery. In some 
cases of labour these latter phenomena do not 
occur, cither one way or the other. 

In other animals parturition is unaccompan- 
ied by pain, and the dam is plainly seen to suf- 
587 ® fer but moderate inconvenience. In wom- 
en, however, the pains are more severe, and 
this is especially the case in persons of seden- 
tary habits, and in those who are weak-chested 
and short of breath. Labour is apt to be espe- 
cially difficult if during the process the woman 
while exerting force with her breath fails to 
[5] hold it in. 

First of all, when the embryo starts to move 
and the membranes burst, there issues forth the 
watery flood; then afterwards comes the em- 
bryo, while the womb everts and the afterbirth 
comes out from within. 

10 

The cutting of the navel-string, which is the 
nurse’s duty, is a matter calling for no little 
care and skill. For not only in cases of difficult 
[ /o] labour must she be able to render assist- 
ance with skilful hand, but she must also have 
her wits about her in all contingencies, and es- 
pecially in the operation of tying the cord. For 
if the afterbirth have come away, the navel is 
ligatured off from the afterbirth with a woollen 
thread and is then cut above the ligature; and 
[75] at the place where it has been tied it heals 
up, and the remaining portion drops off. (If 
the ligature come loose the child dies from loss 
of blood.) But if the afterbirth has not yet come 
away, but remains after the child itself is ex- 


truded, it is cut away within after the ligatur- 
ing of the cord. 

It often happens that the child appears to 
have been born dead when it is merely weak, 
and when, before the umbilical cord has been 
[ 20 ] ligatured, the blood has run out into the 
cord and its surroundings. But experienced 
midwives have been known to squeeze back 
the blood into the child’s body from the cord, 
and immediately the child that a moment be- 
fore was bloodless came back to life again. 

It is the natural rule, as we have mentioned 
above, for all animals to come into the world 
[25] head foremost, and children, moreover, 
have their hands stretched out by their sides. 
And the child gives a cry and puts its hands up 
to its mouth as soon as it issues forth. 

Moreover the child voids excrement some- 
times at once, sometimes a little later, but in all 
cases during the first day; and this excrement 
is unduly copious in comparison with the size 
[jo] of the child; it is what the midwives call 
the meconium or ‘poppy-juice’. In colour it re- 
sembles blood, extremely dark and pitch-like, 
but later on it becomes milky, for the child 
takes at once to the breast. Before birth the 
child makes no sound, even though in difficult 
labour it put forth its head while the rest of the 
body remains within. 

587 ** In cases where flooding takes place rath- 
er before its time, it is apt to be followed by dif- 
ficult parturition. But if discharge take place 
after birth in small quantity, and in cases 
where it only lakes place at the beginning and 
does not continue till the fortieth day, then in 
such cases women make a better recovery and 
[5] are the sooner ready to conceive again. 

Until the child is forty days old it neither 
laughs nor weeps during waking hours, but of 
nights it sometimes does both; and for the most 
part it does not even notice being tickled, but 
passes most of its time in sleep. As it keeps on 
growing it gets more and more wakeful; and 
[/o] moreover it shows signs of dreaming, 
though it is long afterwards before it remem- 
bers what it dreams. 

In other animals there is no contrasting dif- 
ference between one bone and another, but all 
are properly formed; but in children the front 
part of the head is soft and late of ossifying. 
And by the way, some animals are born with 
teeth, but children begin to cut their teeth in 
[75] the seventh month; and the front teeth 
arc the first to come through, sometimes the 
upper and sometimes the lower ones. And the 
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warmer the nurses* milk so much the quicker 
arc the children’s teeth to come. 

II 

After parturition and the clcasing flood the 
milk comes in plenty, and in some women it 
[20] flows not only from the nipples hut at 
divers parts of the breasts, and in some cases 
even from the armpits. And for some time aft- 
erwards there continue to be certain indurated 
parts of the breast called stran;;alidcs, or 
‘knots’, which occur when it so happens that 
the moisture is not concocted, or when it finds 
no outlet but accumulates within. For the 
whole breast is so spongy that if a woman in 
[25] drinking happen to swa'low a hair, she 
gets a pain in her breast, which ailment is 
called ‘trichia’; and the pain lasts till the hair 
cither find its own way out or be sucked out 
with the milk. Women continue to have milk 
until their next conception; and then the milk 
stops coming and goes dry, alike in the human 
species and in the quadrupedal vivipara. So 
[^o] long as there is a flow of milk the men- 
strual purgations do not take place, at least as a 
general rule, though the discharge has been 
known to occur tluring the period of suckling. 
For, speaking generally, a determination of 
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moisture does not take place at one and the 
same time in several directions; as for instance 
the menstrual purgations tend to he scanty in 
persons suffering from haemorrhoids. And in 
some women the like happens owing to their 
suffering from varices, when the fluids issue 
from the pelvic region before entering into the 
womb. And patients who during suppression 
588 ® of the menses happen to vomit blood are 
no whit the worse. 

12 

Children arc very commonly subject to convul- 
sions, moie especially such of them as are more 
than ordinarily well-noui ished on rich or un 
usually plentiful milk from a stout nurse. Wine 
[5] is bad for irdants, i.i that it tends to excite 
this malady, and red wine is worse than white, 
especially when taken untliluled; and most 
things that rend to induce flatulency arc also 
bad, and constipation too is prejudicial. The 
majority of deaths in infancy occur before the 
child is a week old, hence it is customary to 
name the child at that age, from a belief that it 
has now a better chance of survival. This mal- 
[/o] ady is worst at the full of the moon; and 
by the way, it is a dangerous symptom when 
the spasms begin in the child’s back. 
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I 

We have now discussed the physical character- 
istics of animals and their methods of genera- 
tion. Their habits and their modes of living 
vary according to their character and their 
food. 

In the great majority of animals there are 
traces of psychical qualities or attitudes, which 
ualities arc more markedly differentiated in 
20] the case of human beings. For just as we 
pointed out resemblances in the physical or- 
gans, so in a numl^icr of animals we observe 
gentleness or fierceness, mildness or cross tem- 
per, courage, or timidity, fear or confidence, 
high spirit or low cunning, and, with regard to 
intelligence, something equivalent to sagacity. 
Some of these qualities in man, as compared 
[25] with the corresponding qualities in ani- 
mals, differ only quantitatively: that is to say, 
a man has more or less of this quality, and an 
animal has more or less of some other; other 
qualities in man are represented by analogous 
and not identical qualities: for instance, just as 


m man we find knowledge, wisdom, and sa- 
[^o] gacily, so in certain animals there exists 
some other natural potentiality akin to these. 
The truth of this statement wdll be the more 
clearly apprehended if we have regard to the 
phenomena of childhood: for in children may 
be observed the traces and seeds of what will 
588 ^ one day be settled psychological habits, 
though psychologically a child hardly differs 
for the time being from an animal; so that one 
is quite justified in saying that, as regards man 
and animals, certain psychical qualities are 
identical with one another, whilst otliers re- 
semble, and others are analogous to, each other. 

Nature proceeds little by little from things 
[5] lifeless to animal life in such a way that it 
is impossible to determine the exact line of de- 
marcation, nor on which side thereof an inter- 
mediate form should lie. Thus, next after life- 
less things in the upward scale comes the plant, 
and of plants one will differ from another as to 
its amount of apparent vitality; and, in a word, 
the whole genus of plants, whilst it is devoid of 
Iffe as compared with an animal, is endowed 
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[io\ with life as compared with other corpore- 
al entities. Indeed, as we just remarked, there 
is observed in plants a continuous scale of as- 
cent towards the animal. So, in the sea, there 
are certain objects concerning which one would 
be at a loss to determine whether they be ani- 
mal or vegetable. For instance, certain of these 
objects are fairly rooted, and in several cases 
perish if detached; thus the pinna is rooted to 
[75] a particular spot, and the solen (or razor- 
shell) cannot survive withdrawal from its bur- 
row, Indeed, broadly speaking, the entire ge- 
nus of testaceans have a resemblance to vegeta- 
bles, if they be contrasted with such animals as 
arc capable of progression. 

In regard to sensibility, some animals give 
no indication whatsoever of it, whilst others in- 
dicate it but indistinctly. Further, the substance 
of some of these intermediate creatures is flesh- 
like, as is the case with the so-called tethya (or 
[20] ascidians) and the acalephae (or sea-ane- 
mones); but the sponge is in every respect like 
a vegetable. And so throughout the entire ani- 
mal scale thcr. n graduated diflerentiation in 
amount of vitality and in capacity for motion. 

A similar statement holds good with regard 
to habits of life. I’hus of plants that spring 
from seed the one function seems to be the re- 
[25] production of their own particular spe- 
cies, and the sphere of action with certain ani- 
mals is similarly limited. The faculty of repro- 
duction, then, is common to all alike. If sensi- 
bility be superadded, then their lives will differ 
from one another in respect to sexual inter- 
course through the varying amount of pleasure 
[^o] derived therefrom, and also in regard to 
modes of parturition and ways of rearing their 
young. Some animals, like plants, simply pro- 
create their own species at definite seasons; oth- 
er animals busy themselves also in procuring 
food for their young, and after they are reared 
quit them and have no further dealings with 
589 * them; other animals are more intelligent 
and endowed with memory, and they live with 
their offspring for a longer period and on a 
more social footing. 

The life of animals, then, may be divided 
into two acts — procreation and teeding; for on 
these two acts all their interests and life con- 
[5] centrate. Their food depends chiefly on the 
substance of which they are severally consti- 
tuted; for the source of their growth in all cases 
will be this substance. And whatsoever is in 
conformity with nature is pleasant, and all ani- 
mals pursue pleasure in keeping with their na- 
ture. 
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[/o] Animals are also differentiated locally: 
that is to say, some live upon dry land, while 
others live in the water. And this differentia- 
tion may be interpreted in two different ways. 
Thus, some animals are termed terrestrial as 
inhaling air, and others aquatic as taking in 
water; and there are others which do not actu- 
[75] ally lake in these elements, but neverthe- 
less arc constitutionally adapted to the cooling 
influence, so far as is needful to them, of one 
element or the other, and hence are called ter- 
restrial or aquatic though they neither breathe 
air nor take m water. Again, other animals are 
so called from their finding their food and fix- 
ing their habitat on land or in water: for many 
animals, although they inhale air and breed 
on land, yet derive their food from the water, 
[20] and live in water for the greater part of 
their lives; nd these are the only animals to 
which as living in and on two elements the 
term ‘amphibious’ is applicable. There is no 
animal taking in water that is terrestrial or ae- 
rial or that derives its food from the land, 
whereas of the great number of land animals 
inhaling air many get their food from the wa- 
ter; moreover some are so peculiarly organized 
[25] that if they be shut off altogether from the 
water they cannot possibly live, as for instance, 
the so-called sea-turtle, the crocodile, the hippo- 
potamus, the seal, and some of the smaller 
creatures, such as the fresh- water tortoise and 
the frog: now all these animals choke or drown 
if they do ni»t from time to time breathe at- 
mospheric ail . ihey breed and rear their young 
[50] on dry land, or near the land, but they 
pass their lives in water. 

But the dolphin is equipped in the most re- 
markable way of all animals: the dolphin and 
other similar aquatic animals, including the 
other cetaceans which resemble it; that is to say, 
589 *^ the whale, and all the other creatures 
that are furnished with a blow-hole. One can 
hardly allow that such an animal is terrestrial 
and tcrn\sirial only, or aquatic and aquatic 
only, if by terrestrial v/e mean an animal that 
inhales air, and if by aquatic we mean an ani- 
mal that takes in water. For the fact is the dol- 
phin performs both these processes: he takes in 
[5] water and discharges it by his blow-hole, 
and he also inhales air into his lungs; for, by 
the way, the creature is furnished with this or- 
gan and respires thereby, and accordingly, 
when caught in the nets, he is quickly suffocat- 
ed tor lack of air. He can also live for a consid- 
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erable while out of the water, but all this while the other, the animal will in one case turn to 


he keeps up a dull moaning sound corrcs|wnd- 
ing to the noise made by air-breathing animals 
[/o] in general; furthermore, when sleeping, 
the animal keeps his nose above water, and he 
does so that he may breathe the air. Now it 
would be unreasonable to assign one and the 
same class of animals to both categories, terres- 
trial and aquatic, seeing that these categories 
are more or less exclusive of one another; we 
must accordingly supplement our definition of 
the term ‘aquatic’ or ‘marine*. For the fact is, 
some aquatic animals take in water and dis- 
charge it again, for the same reason that leads 
air-breathing animals to inhale air: in other 
[75] words, with the object of cooling the 
blood. Others take in water as incidental to 
their mode of feeding; for as they get their food 
in the water they cannot but take in water 
along with their food, and if they take in water 
they must be provided with some organ for 
discharging it. Those blooded animals, then, 
that use water for a purpose analogous to res- 
piration are provided with gills; and such as 
take in water when catching their prey, with 
[20] the blow-hole. Similar remarks are appli- 
cable to molluscs and crustaceans; for again it 
is by way of procuring food that these creatures 
take in water. 

Aquatic in different ways, the differences de- 
pending on bodily relation to external tempera- 
ture and on habit of life, are such animals on 
the one hand as take in air but live in water, 
[25] and such on the other hand as take hi wa- 
ter and are furnished with gills but go upon 
dry land and get their living there. At present 
only one animal of the latter kind is known, 
the so-called cordylus or water-newt; this crea- 
ture is furnished not with lungs but with gills, 
but for all that it is a quadruped and fitted for 
walking on dry land. 

In the case of all these animals their nature 
[_^o] appears in some kind of a way to have got 
warped, just as some male animals get to re- 
semble the female, and some female animals 
the male. The fact is that animals, if they be 
subjected to a modification in minute organs, 
are liable to immense modifications in their 
general configuration. This phenomenon may 
be observed in the case of gelded animals: only 
590 * a minute organ of the animal is mutilat- 
ed, and the creature passes from the male to 
the female form. We may infer, then, that if in 
the primary conformation of the embryo an in- 
finitesimally minute but absolutely essential or- 
gan sustain a change of magnitude one way or 


male and in the other to female; and also that, 
if the said organ be obliterated altogether, the 
animal will be of neither one sex nor the other. 
And so by the occurrence of modification in 
[5] minute organs it comes to pass that one an- 
imal is terrestrial and another aquatic, in both 
senses of these terms. And, again, some animals 
are amphibious whilst other animals are not 
amphibious, owing to the circumstance that in 
their conformation while in the embryonic con- 
dition there got intermixed into them some 
portion of the matter of which their subsequent 
food is constituted; for, as was said above, ^ 
[70] what is in conformity with nature is to 
every single animal pleasant and agreeable. 

Animals then have been categorized into ter- 
restrial and aquatic in three ways, according to 
their assumption of air or of water, the temper- 
ament of their bodies, or the character of their 
[75] food; and the mode of life of an animal 
corresponds to the category in which it is 
found. That is to say, in some cases the animal 
depends for its terrestrial or aquatic nature on 
temperament and diet combined, as well as 
upon its method of respiration; and sometimes 
on temperament and habits alone. 

Of testaceans, some, that arc incapable of 
motion, subsist on fresh water, for, as the sea 
water dissolves into its constituents, the fresh 
[20] water from its greater thinness percolates 
through the grosser parts; m fact, they live on 
fresh water just as they were originally engen- 
dered from the same. Now that fresh water is 
contained in the sea and can be strained off 
from it can be proved in a thoroughly practical 
way. Take a thin vessel of moulded wax, at- 
[25] tach a cord to it, and let it down quite 
empty into the sea: in twenty-four hours it will 
be found to contain a quantity of water, and 
the water will be fresh and drinkable. 

Sea-anemones feed on such small fishes as 
come in their way. The mouth of this creature 
is in the middle of its body; and this fact may 
be clearly observed in the case of the larger va- 
[ jo] rieties. Like the oyster it has a duct for the 
outlet of the residuum; and this duct is at the 
top of the animal. In other words, the sea-ane- 
mone corresponds to the inner fleshy part of 
the oyster, and the stone to which the one crea- 
ture clings corresponds to the shell which en- 
cases the other. 

The limpet detaches itself from the rock and 
goes about in quest of food. Of shell-fish that 
arc mobile, some arc carnivorous and live on 
1589*9. 
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590 *^ little fishes, as for instance, the purple 
murex — and there can be no doubt that the 
purple murex is carnivorous, as it is caught by 
a bait of fish; others are carnivorous, but feed 
also on marine vegetation. 

The sea-turtles leed on shell-fish — for, by the 
way, their mouths are extraordinarily hard; 
[5] (whatever object it seizes, stone or other, it 
crunches into bits, but when it leaves the water 
for dry land it browses on grass). These crea- 
tures suffer greatly, and oftentimes die when 
they lie on the surface of the water exposed to 
a scorching sun; for, when once they have risen 
to the surface, they find a difficulty in sinking 
again. 

[io\ Crustaceans feed in like manner. They 
arc omnivorous; that is to say, they live on 
stones, slime, sea-weed, and excrement — as for 
instance the rock-crab— and are also carnivor- 
ous, The crawfish or spiny-lobster can get the 
better of fishes even of the larger species, 
though in some of them it occasionally finds 
more than its match. Thus, this animal is so 
overmastered ai.J cowed by the octopus that it 
[75] dies of terror if it become aware of an oc- 
topus in the same net with itself. The crawfish 
can master the conger-ccl, for owing to the 
rough spines of the crawfish the eel cannot slip 
away and elude its hold. The congcr-cel, how- 
ever, devours the octopus, for owing to the slip- 
periness of its antagonist the octopus can make 
[20] nothing of it. The crawfish feeds on little 
fish, capturing them beside its hole or dwelling- 
place; for, by the way, it is found out at sea on 
rough and stony bottoms, and in such places it 
makes its den. Whatever it catches, it puts into 
[25] its mouth with its pincer-like claws, like 
the common crab. Its nature is to walk straight 
forward when it has nothing to fear, with its 
feelers hanging sideways; if it be frightened, it 
makes its escape backwards, darting off to a 
great distance. These animals fight one another 
with their claws, just as rams fight with their 
horns, raising them and striking their oppo- 
nents; they are often also seen crowded togeth- 
[^o] er in herds. So much for the mode of life 
of the crustacean. 

Molluscs are all carnivorous; and of molluscs 
the calamary and the sepia are more than a 
591 * match for fishes even of the large species. 
The octopus for the most part gathers shell- 
fish, extracts the flesh, and feeds on that; in 
fact, fishermen recognize their holes by the 
number of shells lying about. Some say that 
the octopus devours its own species, but this 
statement is incorrect; it is doubtless founded 
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on the fact that the creature is often found with 
[5] its tentacles removed, which tentacles 
have really been eaten off by the conger. 

Fishes, all without exception, feed on spawn 
in the spawning season; but in other respects 
the food varies with the varying species. Some 
fishes are exclusively carnivorous, as the car- 
tilaginous genus, the conger, the channa or 
[70] Serranus, the tunny, the bass, the syno- 
don or Dentex, the amia, the sea-perch, and the 
muraena. The red mullet is carnivorous, but 
feeds also on sea-weed, on shell-fish, and on 
mud. The grey mullet feeds on mud, the dascy- 
llus on mud and offal, the scarus or parrot- 
[75] fish and the melanurus on sea- weed, the 
saupe on offal and sea-weed; the saupe feeds 
also on zostera, and is the only fish that is cap- 
tured with a gourd. All fishes devour their own 
species, with the single exception of the ces- 
treus or mullet; and the conger is especially 
ravenous in this respect. The cephalus and the 
mullet in general arc the only fish that eat no 
flesh; this may be inferred from the facts that 
[20] when caught they are never found with 
flesh in their intestines, and that the bait used 
to catch them is not flesh but barley-cake. Ev- 
ery fish of the mullet-kind lives on sca-wced 
and sand. The cephalus, called by some the 
‘chclon’, keeps near in to the shore, the peraeas 
keeps out at a distance from it, and feeds on a 
mucous substance exuding from itself, and 
consequently is always in a starved condition. 
[25] The cephalus lives in mud, and is in con- 
sequence heavy and slimy; it never feeds on 
any other fish. As it lives in mud, it has every 
now and then to make a leap upwards out of 
the mud so as to wash the slime from off its 
body. There is no creature known to prey upon 
the spawn of the cephalus, so that the species is 
exceedingly numerous; when, however, the 
f ^o] fish is full-grown it is preyed upon by a 
number of fishes, and especially by the achar- 
591 ** nas or bass. Of all fishes the mullet is the 
most voracious and insatiable, and in conse- 
quence its belly is kept at full stretch; when- 
ever it is not starving, it may be considered as 
out of condition. When it is frightened, it 
hides its head in mud, under the notion that it 
is hiding its whole body. The synodon is car- 
[5] nivorous and feeds on molluscs. Very often 
the synodon and the channa cast up their stom- 
achs while chasing smaller fishes; for, be it re- 
membered, fishes have their stomachs close to 
the mouth, and are not furnished with a gullet. 

Some fishes then, as has been stated, are car- 
nivorous, and carnivorous only, as the dolphin, 
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the synodon, the gilt-head, the selachians, and 
[/o] the molluscs. Other fishes feed habitually 
on mud or sea-wced or sea-moss or the so- 
called stalk-weed or growing plants; as for in- 
stance, the phycis, the goby, and the rock-fish; 
and, by the way, the only meat that the phycis 
will touch is that of prawns. Very often, how- 
[75] ever, as has been stated, they devour one 
another, and especially do the larger ones de- 
vour the smaller. The proof of their being car- 
nivorous is the fact that they can be caught 
with flesh for a bait. The mackerel, the tunny, 
and the bass are for the most part carnivorous, 
but they do occasionally feed on sea- weed. The 
sargue feeds on the leavings of the triglc or red 
mullet. The red mullet burrows in the mud, 
[20] and when it sets the mud in motion and 
quits its haunt, the sargue settles down into the 
place and feeds on what is left behind, and pre- 
vents any smaller fish from settling in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Of all fishes the so-called scarus, or parrot- 
wrasse, is the only one known to chew the cud 
like a quadruped. 

As a general rule the larger fishes catch the 
smaller ones in their mouths whilst swimming 
straight after them in the ordinary position; 
[25] but the selachians, the dolphin, and all the 
cetacea must first turn over on their backs, as 
their mouths are placed down below; this al- 
lows a fair chance of escape to the smaller fish- 
es, and, indeed, if it were not so, there would 
be very few of the little fishes left, for the speed 
and voracity of the dolphin is something' mar- 
vellous. 

Of eels a few here and there feed on mud 
592 “ and on chance morsels of food thrown to 
them; the greater part of them subsist on fresh 
water. Eel-breeders are particularly careful to 
have the water kept perfectly clear, by its per- 
petually flowing on to flat slabs of stone and 
then flowing off again; sometimes they coat 
the eel-tanks with plaster. The fact is that the 
[5] eel will soon choke if the water is not clear 
as his gills are peculiarly small. On this ac- 
count, when fishing for eels, they disturb the 
water. In the river Strymon ccl-fishing takes 
place at the rising of the Pleiads, because at this 
period the water is troubled and the mud 
raised up by contrary winds; unless the water 
be in this condition, it is as well to leave the cels 
[/o] alone. When dead the eel, unlike the ma- 
jority of fishes, neither floats on nor rises to the 
surface; and this is owing to the smallness of 
the stomach. A few eels are supplied with fat, 
but the greater part have no fat whatsoever. 


When removed from the water they can live 
for five or six days; for a longer period if north 
winds prevail, for a shorter if south winds. If 
[75] they are removed in summer from the 
pools to the tanks they will die; but not so if 
removed in the winter. They are not capable 
of holding out against any abrupt change; con- 
sequently they often die in large numbers 
when men engaged in transporting them from 
one place to another dip them into water par- 
ticularly cold. 'I'hey will also die of suffocation 
if they be kept in a scanty supply of water. This 
[20] same remark will hold good for fishes in 
general; for they arc suffocated if they be long 
confined in a short supply of water, with the 
water kept unchanged — just as animals that 
respire arc suffocated if they be shut up with a 
scanty supply of air. The eel in some cases lives 
for seven or eight years. The river-eel feeds on 
[25] his own species, on grass, or on roots, or 
on any chance food found in the mud. Their 
usual feeding-time is at night, and during the 
day-time they retreat into deep water. And so 
much for the food of fishes. 

3 

Of birds, such as have crooked talons are car- 
nivorous without exception, and cannot swal- 
low corn or bread-food even if it be put into 
their bills in tit-hits; as for instance, the eagle 
592 ** of every variety, the kite, the two species 
of hawks, to wit, the dove-hawk and the spar- 
row-hawk — and, by the way, these two hawks 
differ greatly in size from one another — and 
the buzzard. The buzzard is of the same size as 
the kite, and is visible at all seasons of the year. 
[5] There is also the phene (or liimmergeier) 
and the vulture. The phene is larger than the 
common eagle and is ashen in colour. Of the 
vulture there are two varieties: one small and 
whitish, the other comparatively large and 
rather more ashen-coloured than white. Fur- 
ther, of birds that fly by night, some have 
crooked talons, such as the night-raven, the 
owl, and the eagle-owl. The eagle-owl resem- 
[70] hies the common owl in shape, hut it is 
quite as large as the eagle. Again, there is the 
cleus, the Aegolian owl, and the little horned 
owl. Of these birds, the elcus is somewhat 
larger than the barn-door cock, and the Aego- 
lian owl is of about the same size as the elcus, 
and both these birds hunt the jay; the little 
horned owl is smaller than the common owl. 
AlII thc.se three birds arc alike in appearance, 
and all three are carnivorous. 

[75] Again, of birds that have not crooked tal- 
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ons some arc carnivorous, such as the swallow. 
Others feed on grubs, such as the chaffinch, the 
sparrow, the ‘batis’, the green linnet, and the 
titmouse. Of the titmouse there arc three varie- 
ties. The largest is the Hnch-litmouse — for it is 
about the size of a finch; the second has a long 
[ 20 ] tail, and from its habitat is called the hill- 
titmouse; the third resembles the other two in 
appearance, but is less in size than cither of 
them. Then come the hecca-iico, the black-cap, 
the bull-finch, the robin, the epilais, the midg- 
et-bird, and the golden-crested wren. I’his 
wren is little larger than a locust, has a crest of 
bright red gold, and is in every way a bc’uti- 
[25] ful and graceful little bird. Then the an- 
thus, a bird about the size of a finch; and the 
mountain-finch, which resembles a finch and 
is of much the same size, but its neck is blue, 
and it is named from its habitat; and lastly the 
wren and the rook. The a bovc-<* numerated 
birds and the like of them feed cither wholly or 
for the most part on grubs, but the following 
and the like feed on thistles; to wit, the linnet, 
the thraupis^ aiiJ the goldfinch. All these birds 
593“* teed on thistles, but never on grubs or 
any living thing whatc\er; they live and roost 
also on the plants from which they derive their 
food. 

There are other birds whose favourite food 
consists of insects found beneath the bark of 
trees; as for instance, the great and the small 
[5] pie, which are nicknamed the woodpeck- 
ers. These two birds resemble one another in 
plumage and in note, only that the note of the 
larger birtl is the louder ol the two; they both 
frequent the trunks of trees in quest of food. 
There is also the greenpie, a bird about the size 
of a turtle-dove, green-coloured all over, that 
pecks at the bark of trees with extraordinary 
vigour, lives generally on the branch of a tree, 
[ro] has a loud note, and is mostly found in 
the Peloponnesc. There is another bird called 
the ‘grub-picker’ (or tree-creeper), about as 
small as the penduline titmouse, with speckled 
plumage of an ashen colour, and with a poor 
note; it is a variety of the woodpecker. 

There arc other birds that live on fruit and 
[75] herbage, such as the wild pigeon or ring- 
dove, the common pigeon, the rock-dove, and 
the turtle-dove. The ring-dove and the com- 
mon pigeon are visible at all seasons; the turtle- 
dove only in the summer, for in winter it lurks 
in some hole or other and is never seen. The 
rock-dove is chiefly visible in the autumn, and 
is caught at that season; it is larger than the 
[20] common pigeon but smaller than the wild 
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one; it is generally caught while drinking. 
These pigeons bring their young ones with 
them when they visit this country. All our oth- 
er birds come to us in the early summer and 
build their nests here, and the greater part of 
them rear their young on animal food, with 
the sole exception of the pigeon and its varie- 
ties. 

The whole genus of birds may be pretty well 
[25] divided into such as procure their food on 
dry land, such as frequent rivers and lakes, and 
such as live on or by the sea. 

Of water-birds such as arc web-footed live 
actually on the water, while such as are split- 
footed live by the edge of it — and, by the way, 
water-birds that arc not carni\orous live on 
water-plants, (but most of them live on fish), 
593 *^ like the heron and the spoonbill that fre- 
quent the banks of lakes and rivers; and the 
spoonbill, by the way, is less than the common 
heron, and has a long flat bill. There are fur- 
thermore the stork and the seamew; and the 
scamew, by the way, is ashen-coloured. There 
[^1 is also the schoenilus, the cinclus, and the 
white-rump. Of these smaller birds the last 
mentioned is the largest, being about the size 
of the common thrush; all three may be de- 
scribed as ‘wag-tails’. Then there is the scalid- 
ris, with plumage ashen-grey, but speckled. 
Moreover, the family of the halcyons or king- 
fishers live by the waterside. Of kingfishers 
[/o] there are two varieties; one that sits on 
reeds and sings; the other, the larger of the two, 
is without a note. Both these varieties are blue 
on the back. There is also the trochilus (or 
sandpiper). The halcyon also, including a va- 
riety termed the cerylus, is found near the sea- 
side. The crow also feeds on such animal life as 
is cast up on the beach, for the bird is omnivo- 
rous. There are also the white gull, the cep- 
[75] phus, the acthyia, and the charadrius. 

Of web-footed birds, the larger species live 
on the banks of rivers and lakes; as the swan, 
the duck, the coot, the grebe, and the teal — a 
bird resembling the duck but less in size — and 
the watci-raven or cormorant. This bird is the 
size of a stork, only that its legs are shorter; it 
1 20 ] is web-footed and is a good swimmer; its 
plumage is black. It roosts on trees, and is the 
only one of all such birds as these that is found 
to build its nest in a tree. Further there is the 
large goose, the little gregarious goose, the vul- 
panser, the horned grebe, and the pcnelops. 
The sea-eagle lives in the neighbourhood of the 
sea and seeks its quarry in lagoons. 

[25] A great number of birds are omnivorous. 
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Birds of prey feed on any animal or bird, other 
than a bird of prey, that they may catch. These 
birds never touch one of their own genus, 
whereas fishes often devour members actually 
of their own species. 

Birds, as a rule, are very spare drinkers. In 
594 * fact birds of prey never drink at all, ex- 
cepting a very few, and these drink very rare- 
ly; and this last observation is peculiarly appli- 
cable to the kestrel. The kite has been seen to 
drink, but he certainly drinks very seldom, 

4 

Animals that are coated w'ith tcssellatcs — 
such as the lizard and the other quadrupeds, 
and the serpents — are omnivorous: at all events 
[5] carnivorous and graminivorous; 

and serpents, by the way, are of all animals the 
greatest gluttons. 

Tessellated animals are spare drinkers, as 
are also all such animals as have a spongy lung, 
and such a lung, scantily supplied with blood, 
is found in all oviparous animals. Servients, by 
the by, have an insatiate appetite for wine; con- 
[ 10 ] sequently, at times men hunt for snakes 
by pouring wine into saucers and putting them 
into the interstices of walls, and the creatures 
are caught when inebriated. Serpents are car- 
nivorous, and whenever they catch an animal 
they extract all its juices and eject the creature 
whole. And, by the way, this is done by all 
other creatures of similar habits, as for instance 
the spider; only that the spider sucks out the 
juices of its prey outside, and the serpent docs 
so in its belly. The serpent takes any food 
presented to him, eats birds and animals, and 
swallows eggs entire. But after taking his prey 
he stretches himself until he stands straight out 
to the very tip, and then he contracts and 
squeezes himself into little compass, so that the 
swallowed mass may pass down his out- 
[20] stretched body; and this action on his 
part is due to the tenuity and length of his gul- 
let. Spiders and snakes can both go without 
food for a long time; and this remark may be 
verified by observation of specimens kept alive 
in the shops of the apothecaries. 

5 

[25] Of viviparous quadrupeds such as arc 
fierce and jag-toothed arc without exception 
carnivorous; though, by the way, it is stated of 
the wolf, but of no other animal, that in ex- 
tremity of hunger it will cat a certain kind of 
earth. These carnivorous animals never cat 
grass except when they are sick, just as dogs 
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bring on a vomit by eating grass and thereby 

f urge themselves. 

^0] The solitary wolf is more apt to attack 
man than the wolf that goes with a pack. 

The animal called ‘glanus’ by some and 
594 ** ‘hyaena* by others is as large as a wolf, 
with a mane like a horse, only that the hair is 
stiffer and longer and extends over the entire 
length of the chine. It will lie in wait for a man 
and chase him, and will inveigle a dog within 
its reach by making a noise that resembles the 
retching noise of a man vomiting. It is exceed- 
ingly fond of putrefied flesh, and will burrow 
in a graveyard to gratify this propensity. 

[5] The bear is omnivorous. It cats fruit, and 
is enabled by the suppleness of its body to climb 
a tree; it also eats vegetables, and it will break 
up a hive to get at the honey; it eats crabs and 
ants also, and is m a general way carnivorous. 
It is so powerful that it will attack not only the 
[/o] deer but the wild boar, if it can take it un- 
awares, and also the bull. After coining to close 
quarters with the bull it falls on its back in 
front of the animal, and, when the bull pro- 
ceeds to butt, the bear seizes hold of the bull’s 
horns with its front paws, fastens its teeth into 
[15] his shoulder, and drags him down to the 
ground. For a short time together it can walk 
erect on its hind legs. All the flesh it cats it first 
allows to become carrion. 

The lion, like all other savage and jag- 
toothed animals, is carnivorous. It devours its 
food greedily and fiercely, and often swallows 
its prey entire without rending it at all; it will 
then go fasting for two or three days together, 
[20] being rendered capable of this abstinence 
by its previous surfeit. It is a spare drinker. It 
discharges the solid residuum in small quanti- 
ties, about every other day or at irregular inter- 
vals, and the substance of it is hard and dry like 
the excrement of a dog. The wind discharged 
from off its stomach is pungent, and its urine 
emits a strong odour, a phenomenon which, in 
the case of dogs, accounts for their habit of 
[25] sniffing at trees; for, by the way, the lion, 
like the dog, lifts its leg to void its urine. It in- 
fects the food it eats with a strong smell by 
breathing on it, and when the animal is cut 
open an overpowering vapour exhales from its 
inside. 

Some wild quadrupeds feed in lakes and riv- 
ers; the seal is the only one that gets its living 
[jo] on the sea. To the former class of animals 
belong the so-called castor, the satyrium, the 
otter, and the so-called latax, or beaver. The 
heaver is flatter than the otter and has strong 
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595 ® teeth; it often at night-time emerges from 
the water and goes nibbling at the bark of the 
aspens that fringe the riversides. The otter will 
bite a man, and it is said that whenever it bites 
it will never let go until it hears a bone crack. 
The hair of the beaver is rough, intermediate 
[5] in appearance between the hair of the seal 
and the hair of the deer. 

6 

Jag-toothed animals drink by lapping, as do 
also some animals with teeth differently 
formed, as the mouse. Animals whose upper 
and lower teeth meet evenly drink by suction, 
as the horse and the ox; the bear neither laps 
nor sucks, but gulps down his drink. Birds, 
[/o] as a rule, drink by suction, but the long- 
necked birds stop and elevate their heads at in- 
tervals; the purple coot is the only one (of the 
long-necked birds) that swallows water by 
gulps. 

Horned animals, domesticated or wild, and 
all such as arc not jag-toothed, are all irugivo- 
rous and gicAuuiu' orous, save under great stress 
[75] of hunger. The pjg is an exception, it 
cares little for grass or fruit, but of all animals 
it is the fondest of roots, owing to the fact that 
its snout is peculiarly adapted for digging them 
out of the ground: it is also of all animals the 
most easily pleased in the matter of food. It 
takes on fat more rapidly in proportion to its 
[20] size than any other animal; in fact, a pig 
can be fattened for the market in sixty days. 
Pig-dealers can tell the amount of flesh taken 
on, by having first weighed the animal while it 
was being starved. Before the fattening process 
begins, the creature must be starved tor three 
days; and, by the way, animals in general wiM 
take on fat if subjected previously to a course ot 
starvation; after the three days of starvation, 
pig-breeders feed the animal lavishly. Breeders 
[25] in Thrace, when fattening pigs, give them 
a drink on the first day; then they miss one, 
and then two days, then three and four, until 
the interval extends over seven days. The pigs’ 
meat used for fattening is composed of barley, 
millet, figs, acorns, wild pears, and cucumbers, 
[jo] These animals — and other animals that 
have warm bellies — are fattened by repose. 
[Pigs also fatten the better by being allowed to 
wallow in mud. They like to feed in batches 
595^ of the same age. A pig will give battle 
even to a wolf.] If a pig be weighed when liv- 
ing, you may calculate that after death its flesh 
will weigh five-sixths of that weight, and the 
hair, the blood, and the rest will weigh the oth- 


er sixth. When suckling their young, swine — 
like all other animals — get attenuated. So 
much for these animals. 

7 

[5] Cattle feed on corn and grass, and fatten on 
vegetables that tend to cause flatulency, such as 
bitter vetch or bruised beans or bean-stalks. 
The older ones also will fatten if they be fed up 
after an incision has been made into their hide, 
and air blown thereinto. Cattle will fatten also 
on barley in its natural state or on barley finely 
[70] winnowed, or on sweet food, such as figs, 
or pulp from the wine-press, or on elm-leaves. 
But nothing is so fattening as the heat of the 
sun and wallowing in warm waters. If the 
horns of young cattle be smeared with hot wax, 
you may mold them to any shape you please, 
and cattle are less subject to disease of the hoof 
it you smear the horny parts with wax, pitch, 
[75] or olive oil. Herded cattle suffer more 
when they are forced to change their pasture- 
ground by frost than when snow is the cause 
of change. Cattle grow all the more in size 
when they are kept from sexual commerce over 
a number of years; and it is with a view to 
growth in size that in Epirus the so-called Pyr- 
rhic kine are not allowed intercourse with the 
bull until they are nine years old; from which 
circumstance they arc nicknamed the ‘un- 
bullcd’ kinc. Of these Pyrrhic cattle, by the 
way, they say that there are only alxiut four 
[ 20 ] hundred in the world, that they are the 
private property of the Epirote royal family, 
that they caimot thrive out of Epirus, and that 
people elscwh have tried to rear them, but 
without success. 

8 

Horses, mules, and asses feed on corn and 
grass, but are fattened chiefly by drink. Just in 
proportion as beasts of burden drink water, so 
will they more or less enjoy their food, and a 
[25] place will give good or bad feeding ac- 
cording as the water is good or bad. Green 
corn, while ripening, will give a smooth coat; 
but such corn is iniiirious if the spikes are too 
stiff and sharp. The first crop of clover is un- 
wholesome, and so is clover over which ill- 
scented water runs; for the clover is sure to get 
the taint of the water. Cattle like clear water 
[^o] for drinking; but the horse in this respect 
resembles the camel, for the camel likes turbid 
and thick water, and will never drink from a 
596 “ stream until he has trampled it into a tur- 
bid condition. And, by the way, the camel can 
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go without water for as much as (our clays, but 
after that when he drinks, he drinks in im- 
mense quantities. 

9 

The elephant at the most can eat nine Mace- 
donian mediinni of fodder at one meal; but so 
large an amount is unwholesome. As a general 
[5] rule it can take six or seven medimni of 
fodder, five medimni of wheat, and five rnarcis 
of wine — six cotylae going to the maris. An el- 
ephant has been known to drink right olT four- 
teen Macedonian metretae of water, and an- 
other metretae later in the day. 

Camels live for about ihirtv years; in some 
[/o] exceptional cases th^y li .e much longer, 
and instances have been known of their living 
to the age of a hundred. The elephant is said 
by some to live for about two hundred years; 
by others, for three hundred. 

10 

Sheep and goats are graminivorous, but sheep 
browse assiduously and steadily, whereas goats 
shift their ground rapidly, and browse only on 
the tips of the herbage. Sheep are much im- 
[75] proved in condition by drinking, and ac- 
cordingly they give the flocks salt every five 
days in summer, to the extent of one medimnus 
to the hundred sheep, and this is found to ren- 
der a flock healthier and fatter. In fact they mix 
salt with the greater part of their food; a large 
amount of salt is mixed into their bran ( for the 
[20] reason that they drink more when thirs- 
ty), and in autumn they get cucumbers with a 
sprinkling of salt on them; this admixture of 
salt in their food tends also to increase the 
quantity of milk in the ewes. If sheep he kept 
on the move at midday they will drink more 
copiously towards evening; and if the ewes be 
fed with salted food as the lambing season 
draws near they will get larger udders. Sheep 
are fattened by twigs of the olive or of the olc- 
[25] aster, by vetch, and bran of every kind; 
and these articles of food fatten all the more if 
they be first sprinkled with brine. Sheep will 
take on flesh all the better if they be first put for 
three days through a process of starving. In 
autumn, water from the north is more whole- 
some for sheep than water from the south. Pas- 
ture grounds are all the better if they have a 
westerly aspect. 

Sheep will lose flesh if they be kept over- 
much on the move or be subjected to any hard- 
[^o] ship. In winter time shepherds can easily 
distinguish the vigorous sheep from the weak- 


ly, from the fact that the vigorous sheep are 
covered with hoar-frost while the weakly ones 
596 *^ are quite free of it; the fact being that the 
weakly ones feeling oppressed with the burden 
shake themselves and so get rid of it. Tiie flesh 
of all quadrupeds deteriorates in marshy pas- 
tures, and is the l>ettcr on high grounds. Sheep 
that have flat tails can stand the winter better 
[5I than long-tailed sheep, and short-fleeced 
sheep than the shaggy fleeced; and sheep with 
crisp wool stand the rigour of winter very poor- 
ly. Sheep are healthier than goats, but goats are 
stronger than sheep. [The fleeces and the wool 
of sheep that have been killed by wolves, as also 
the clothes made from them, are exceptionally 
infested with lice.] 

IT 

[/o] Of insects, such as have teeth are omnivo- 
rous; such as have a tongue feed on liquids only, 
extracting with that organ juices from all cjiiar- 
ters. And of these latter some may be called 
omnivorous, inasmuch as they feed on every 
kind of juice, as lor instance, the common fly; 
others arc blood-suckers, such as the gadfly and 
the horse-fly, others again live on the juices of 
fruits and plants. The Ik'c is the only insect 
[75] that invariably eschews whatever is rot- 
ten; it will touch no article ol food unless it 
have a sweet-tasting juice, and it is particularly 
fond of drinking water if ifrbe found bubbling 
up clear from a spring underground. 

So much for the food of animals of the load- 
ing genera. 

12 

[20] The habits of animals are all connected 
with either breeding and the rearing ol young, 
or with the procuring a due supply of food; 
and these habits are modified so as to suit cold 
and heat and the variations of the seasons. For 
all anim.nls have an instinctive perception of 
the changes of temperature, and, just as men 
[25] seek shelter in houses in winter, or as men 
of great jxxssessions spend their summer in 
cool places and their winter in sunny ones, so 
also all animals that can do so shift their habitat 
at various seasons. 

Some creatures can make provision against 
[jo] change without stirring from their ordi- 
nary haunts; others migrate, quitting Pontus 
and the cold countries after the autumnal equi- 
597® nox to avoid the approaching winter, and 
.after the spring equinox migrating from warm 
lands to cool lands to avoid the coming heat. In 
seme cases they migrate from places near at 
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hand, in others they may be said to come from 
the ends of the world, as in the case of the 
crane; for these birds migrate from the steppes 
[5] of Scythia to the marshlands south of 
Kgypt where the Nile has its source. And it is 
here, by the way, that they arc said to light 
with the pygmies; and the story is not fabulous, 
but there is in reality a race of dwarfish men, 
and the horses are little in proportion, and the 
men live in caves underground. Pelicans also 
migrate, and fly from the Strymon to the Istcr, 
[yo] and breed on the banks of this river. They 
depart in flocks, and the birds in front wait for 
those in the rear, owing lo the tact that when 
the flock is passing over the inters ening moun- 
tain rang(‘, the birds in the rear lose sight of 
their companions in the van. 

Fishes also in a similar manner shift their 
habitat now out rif the Faixine and now into it. 
[75] In winter they move from the outer sea in 
towards land in quest of heat; in summer they 
shift from shallow waters to the deep sea to es- 
cape the heat. 

Weakly Liid^ u' vs inter and in frosty weather 
come down to the plains for warmth, and in 
summer migrate to the hills for coolness. The 
[20] more weakly an animal is the greater hur- 
ry will it be in to migrate on account of ex- 
tremes of tenifX'ratiire, either hot or cold; thus 
the mackerel migrates in advance of the tun- 
nies, and the quail in achance of the cranes. 
The former migrates in the month of Hoedro- 
mion, and the latter in the month of Maemac- 
[25] tenon. All creatures are tatter in migrat- 
ing from cold to heat than m migrating fiom 
heal to cold; thus the cjuail is latter when he 
emigrates in autumn than when he arrives in 
spring. The migration from cold countries is 
contemporaneous w'ith the close ol the hot sea- 
son. Animals arc in better trim lor breetling 
purposes in spring-time, when they change 
from hot to cool lan<ls. 

[^o] Of birds, the crane, as has been said, mi- 
grates from one end of the world to the other; 
they fly against the wind. The story told about 
597 ^ the stone is untrue; to wit, that the bird, 
so the story goes, carries in its inside a stone by 
way of ballast, and that the stone when vomited 
up is a touchstone for gold. 

The cushat and the rock-dovc migrate, and 
never winter in our country, as is the case also 
with the turtle-dove; the common pigeon, how- 
[5] ever, stays behind. The quail also migrates; 
only, by the way, a few quails anil turtle-doves 
may stay behind here and there in sunny dis- 
tricts. Cushats and turtle-doves flock together, 
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both when they arrive and when the season for 
migration comes round again. When quails 
come to land, if it be fair weather or if a north 
[/o] wind is blowing, they will pair off and 
manage pretty comfortably; but if a southerly 
wind prevail they are greatly distressed owing 
to the difficulties in the way of flight, for a 
southerly wind is wet and violent. For this rea- 
son bird-catchers are never on the alert for 
these birds during fine weather, but only dur- 
ing the prevalence of southerly winds, when 
the bird from the violence of the wind is un- 
able to fly. And, by the way, it is owing to the 
distress occasioned by the bulkiness of its body 
that the bird always screams while flying; for 
the labour is severe. When the quails come 
[75] from abroad they have no leaders, but 
when they migrate hence, the glottis flits along 
with them, as docs also the landrail, and the 
cared owl, and the corncrake. The corncrake 
calls them m the night, and when the bird- 
catchers hear the croak of the bird in the night- 
time they know that the quails arc on the 
[20] move. The landrail is like a marsh bird, 
and the glottis has a tongue that can project far 
out ot its beak. The eared owl is like an ordi- 
nary owl, only that it has feathers about its 
ears; by some it is called the night-raven. It is 
a great rogue of a bird, and is a capital mimic; 
a bird-catcher will dance before it and, while 
the bird is mimicking his gestures, the accom- 
plice comes behind and catches it. The com- 
[25] mon owl is caught by a similar trick. 

As a general rule all birds with crooked tal- 
ons are short-necked, flat-tongued, and dis- 
posed to mimicry. The Indian bird, the parrot, 
which is said to have a man’s tongue, answers 
to this lie^cription; and, by the way, after 
drinking wine, the parrot becomes more saucy 
than ever. 

Of birds, the following are migratory — the 
[ ^o] crane, the swan, the pelican, and the lesser 
goose. 

13 

Of fishes, some, as has been observed, migrate 
from the outer seas in towards shore, and from 
the shore towards the outer seas, to avoid the 
598 * extremes of cold and heat. 

Fish living near to the shore are better eat- 
ing than deep-sea fish. The fact is they have 
more abundant and better feeding, for wherev- 
er the sun’s heat can reach vegetation is more 
abundant, better in quality, and more delicate, 
as is seen in any ordinary garden. Further, the 
[5] black shore-weed grows near to shore; the 
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other shore-weed is like wild weed. Besides, 
the parts of the sea near to shore are subjected 
to a more equable temperature; and conse- 
quently the flesh of shallow-water fishes is firm 
and consistent, whereas the flesh of deep-water 
fishes is flaccid and watery. 

The following fishes are found near into 
[zo] shore — the synodon, the black bream, the 
merou, the gilthead, the mullet, the red mullet, 
the wrasse, the weaver, the callionymus, the 
goby, and rock-fishes of all kinds. The follow- 
ing are deep-sea fishes — the trygon, the cartila- 
ginous fishes, the white conger, the serranus, 
the erythrinus, and the glaucus. The braize, 
the sea-scorpion, the black conger, the murae- 
na, and the piper or sea-cuckoo are found alike 
[75] in shallow and deep waters. These fishes, 
however, vary for various localities; for in- 
stance, the goby and all rock-fish arc fat off the 
coast of Crete. Again, the tunny is out of sea- 
son in summer, when it is being preyed on by 
its own peculiar louse-parasite, but after the 
rising of Arcturus, when the parasite has left it, 
it comes into season again. A number of fish 
[ 20 ] also arc found in sca-estuarics; such as the 
saupe, the gilthead, the red mullet, and, in 
point of fact, the greater part of the gregarious 
fishes. The bonito also is found in such waters, 
as, for instance, off the coast of Alopeconnesus; 
and most species of fishes arc found in Lake 
Bistonis. The coly-mackercl as a rule does not 
enter the Euxine, but passes the summer in the 
[25] Propontis, where it spawns, and winters 
in the Aegean. The tunny proper, the pelamys, 
and the bonito penetrate into the Euxine in 
summer and pass the summer there; as do also 
the greater {)art of such fish as swim in shoals 
with the currents, or congregate in shoals to- 
gether. And most fish congregate in shoals, and 
shoal-fishes in all cases have leaders. 

[50] Fish penetrate into the Euxine for two 
reasons, and firstly for food. For the feeding is 
more abundant and l^ettcr in quality owing to 
the amount of fresh river-water that discharges 
into the sea, and moreover, the large fishes of 
598 »> this inland sea are smaller than the large 
fishes of the outer sea. In point of fact, there is 
no large fish in the Euxine excepting the dol- 
phin and the porpoise, and the dolphin is a 
small variety; but as soon as you get into the 
outer sea the big fishes arc on the big scale. 
Furthermore, fish penetrate into this sea for the 
purpose of breeding; for there are recesses 
there favourable for spawning, and the fresh 
[5] and exceptionally sweet water has an in- 
vigorating effect upon the spawn. After spawn- 


ing, when the young fishes have attained some 
size, the parent fish swim out of the Euxine 
immediately after the rising of the Pleiads. If 
winter comes in with a southerly wind, they 
swim out with more or less of deliberation; but, 
if a north wind be blowing, they swim out with 
greater rapidity, from the fact that the breeze 
is favourable to their own course. And, by the 
way, the young fish are caught about this time 
[zo] in the neighbourhood of Byzantium very 
small in size, as might have l^een expected from 
the shortness of their sojourn in the Euxine. 
The shoals in general are visible both as they 
quit and enter the E^uxmc. The trichiae, how- 
ever, only can be caught during their entry, 
but are never visible during their exit; in point 
of fact, when a trichia is caught running out- 
wards in the neighbourhood of Byzantium, the 
fishermen are particularly careful to cleanse 
their nets, as the circumstance is so singular 
[75] and exceptional. The way of accounting 
for this phenomenon is that this fish, and this 
one only, swims northwards into the Danube, 
and then at the point of its bifurcation swims 
down southwards into the Adriatic. And, as a 
proof that this theory is correct, the very ojipo- 
site phenomenon presents itself in the Adriatic; 
that is to say, they are not caught in that sea 
during their entry, but are caught during their 
exit. 

Tunny-fish swim into The Euxine keeping 
the shore on their right, and swim out of it 
[ 20 ] with the shore upon their left. It is stated 
that they do so as being naturally weak-sighted, 
and seeing better with the right eye. 

During the daytime shoal-fish continue on 
their way, but during the night they rest and 
feed. But if there Ixr moonlight, they continue 
their journey without resting at all. Some peo- 
ple accustomed to sea-1 ifc assert that shoal-fish 
[25] at the period of the winter solstice never 
move at all, but keep perfectly still wherever 
they may happen to have Ixrcn overtaken by the 
solstice, and this lasts until the equinox. 

The coly-mackerel is caught more frequent- 
ly on entering than on quitting the Euxine. 
And in the Propontis the fish is at its best be- 
fore the spawning season. Shoal-fish, as a rule, 
are caught in greater quantities as they leave 
the Euxine, and at that season they are in the 
best condition. At the time of their entrance 
[^o] they are caught in very plump condition 
close to shore, hut those are in comparatively 
poor condition that are caught farther out to 
599a Very often, when the coly-mackerel 
and the mackerel arc met by a south wind in 
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their exit, there arc better catches to the south- 
ward than in the neighbourhood of Byzanti- 
um. So much then for the phenomenon of mi- 
gration of fishes. 

Now the same phenomenon is observed in 
fishes as in terrestrial animals in regard to hi- 
[5] lx;rnation: in other words, during winter 
fishes take to concealing themselves in out of 
the way places, and quit their places of conceal- 
ment in the warmer season. Ikit, by the way, 
animals go into concealment by way of refuge 
against extreme heat, as well as against extreme 
cold. Sometimes an entire genus will thus seek 
concealment; in other cases some species will 
f/o] do so and others will not. For instance, 
the shell-fish seek concealment vsithout excep- 
tion, as is seen in the case ol those dwelling in 
the sea, the purple murex, the ccryx, and all 
such like; but though in the case of the de- 
tached species the phenomenon is obvious — for 
they hide themselves, as is seen in the scallop, 
or they arc provided with an operculum on the 
1 ree surface, as in the case of land snails — in the 
[75] case 01 the noii-detached the concealment 
is not so clearly observed. They do not go into 
hiding at one and the same season; but the 
snails go in winter, the purfile murex and the 
ceryx tor about thirty days at the rising of the 
Dog-star, and the scallop at about the same pe- 
liod. But for the most part they go into con- 
cealment w’hcn the weather is either extremely 
cold or extremely hot. 

14 

[ao] Insects almost all go into hiding, with the 
ex’ception of such of them as live in human 
habitations or perish before the completion of 
the year. They hide in the winter; soiik' of 
them for several days, others for only the cold- 
est days, as the bee. For the bee also goes into 
hiding: and the proof that it does so is that 
[25] during a certain period bees nc\cr touch 
the food set bcfoic them, and if a bee creeps out 
of the hive, it is quite transparent, with noth- 
ing whatsoever in its stomach; and the period 
of its rest and hiding la'-ts from the setting of 
the Pleiads until sprijigtime. 

Animals take their winter-sleep or summer- 
sleep by concealing themselves in warm places, 
or in places where they have been used to lie 
concealed. 

[?o] Several blooded animals take this sleep, 
such as the pholidotes or tesscllatcs, namely, 
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the serpent, the lizard, the gecko, and the river- 
crocodile, all of which go into hiding for four 
months in the depth of winter, and during that 
599 ** time cat nothing. Serpents in general 
burrow’ under ground for this purpose; the vi- 
per conceals itself under a stone. 

A great number of fishes also take this sleep, 
and notably, the hippurus and coracinus in 
winter rime; for, whereas fish in general may 
be caught at all periods of the year more or less, 
there is this singularity observed in these fishes, 
that they arc caught within a certain fixed pe- 
[5] riod of the year, and never by any chance 
out of it. The muraena also hides, and the or- 
phus or sea-perch, and the conger. Rock-fish 
pair ofi, male and female, for hiding (just as 
for breeding); as is observed in the case of the 
species ol wrasse called the thrush and the ow- 
7tl, and in the [x:rch. 

The tunny also takes a sleep in winter in 
deep waters, and gets exceedingly fat after the 
[/oj sleep. The fishing season for the tunny be- 
gins at the rising of the Pleiads and lasts, at the 
longest, down to the setting of Arcturus; dur- 
ing the rest of the year they are hid and enjoy- 
ing immunity. About the time of hibernation 
a tew tunnies or other hibernating fishes are 
caught while swimming about, in particularly 
warm localities and in exceptionally fine wcath- 
[75] cr, or on nights of full moon; for the fish- 
es .irc induced (by the warmth or the light) to 
emerge for a while from their lair in quest of 
food. 

Most fishes arc at their best for the table dur- 
ing the sumiiM r or winter sleep. 

The prirna.. ’unny conceals itself in the mud; 
this may be interred from the fact that during 
a particular period the fish is never caught, and 
that, w^hen it is caught after that period, it is 
co\ercd wnth mud and has its fins damaged. In 
[20] the spring these tunnies get in motion and 
proceed towards the coast, coupling and breed- 
ing, and the Icmalcs are now caught full of 
spawm. At this time they are considered as in 
season, but in autumn and in winter as of in- 
ferior quality; at this time also the males are 
full of milt. When the spawn is small, the fish 
is hard to catch, bur it is easily caught when 
[25] the spawn gels large, as the fish is then in- 
fested by its parasite. Some fish burrow for 
sleep in the sand and some in mud, just keep- 
ing their mouths outside. 

Most fishes hiilc, then, during the winter 
only, but crustaceans, the rock-fish, the ray, and 
the cartilaginous species hide only during ex- 
tremely severe weather, and this may be in- 
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[jo] ferred from the fact that these fishes are 
never by any chance caught when the weather 
is extremely cold. Some fishes, however, hide 
during the summer, as the glaucus or grey- 
back; this fish hides in summer for about sixty 
days. The hake also and the gilthead hide; and 
we infer that the hake hides over a lengthened 
600 ® period from the fact that it is only caught 
at long intervals. We arc led also to infer that 
fishes hide in summer from the circumstance 
that the takes of certain fish are made between 
the rise and setting of certain constellations: of 
the Dog-star in particular, the sea at this period 
being upturned from the lower depths. I'his 
phenomenon may be observed to best advan- 
[5] tage in the Bosjxirus; for the mud is there 
brouglit up to the surface and the fish are 
brought up along with it. They say also that 
very often, when the sea-bottom is dredged, 
more fisli will lie caught by the second haul 
than by the first one. Furthermore, after very 
heavy rains numerous specimens become visi- 
ble of creatures that at other times are never 
seen at all or seen only at intervals. 

16 

[/o] A great number of birds also go into hid- 
ing; they do not all migrate, as is generally sup- 
posed, to warmer countries. Thus, certain birds 
(as the kite and the swallow) when they are 
not far off from places of this kind, m which 
they have their permanent abode, betake them- 
selves thither; others, that arc at a distance 
from such places, decline the trouble of migra- 
tion and simply hide themselves where they 
[75] are. Swallows, for instance, have been of- 
ten found in holes, quite denuded of their 
feathers, and the kite on its first emergence 
from torpidity has been seen to fly from out 
some such hiding-place. And with regard to 
this phenomenon of periodic torpor there is no 
distinction observed, whether the talons of a 
bird be crooked or straight; for instance, the 
stork, the owzcl, the turtle-dove, and the lark, 
[20] all go into hiding. The case of the turtle- 
dove is the most notorious of all, for we would 
defy any one to assert that he had anywhere 
seen a turtle-dove in winter-time; at the begin- 
ning of the hiding time it is exceedingly 
plump, and during this period it moults, but 
retains its plumpness. Some cushats hide; oth- 
ers, instead of hiding, migrate at the same time 
[25] as the swallow. The thrush and the star- 
ling hide; and of birds with crooked talons the 
kite and the owl hide for a few days. 
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Of viviparous quadrupeds the porcupine and 
the bear retire into concealment. The fact that 
the l>car hides is well established, but there arc 
doubts as to its motive for so doing, whether it 
[^o] lx: by reason of the cold or from some otti- 
er cause. About this [X'riod the male and the 
female become so fat as to be hartlly capable of 
motion. The female brings forth her young at 
this time, and remains in concealment until it 
600 *^ is time to bring the cubs out; and she 
brings them out in spring, about three months 
after the winter solstice. 'I’he bear hides for at 
least forty days; during fourteen of these days 
it IS said not to move at all, but during most of 
[5] the subsequent days it moves, and from 
time to time wakes up. A she-lx‘ar in pregnan- 
cy has cither never been c.iught at all or has 
been caught very seldom. There can lx: no 
doubt but that during this period they eat noth- 
ing; for in the first place they never emerge 
from their hitling-[)lace, and further, when 
they are caught, their belly and intestines arc 
found to Ix: quite empty. It is also said that 
[/o] from no food being taken the gut almost 
closes up, and that in consequence the animal 
on first emerging takes to eating arum with 
the view of opening up and distending the gut. 

The dormouse actually hides in a tree, and 
gets very fat at that period; as docs also the 
white mouse of Pont us. 

[75] [Of animals that hide or go torjiid some 
slough ofT what is called their ‘old-age’. "J'his 
name is applied to the outermost skin, and to 
the casing that envelops the developing organ- 
ism.] 

In discussing the case of terrestrial vivipara 
we stated that the reason lor the bear’s seeking 
concealment is an open question. We now pro- 
ceed to treat of the tessellalcs. The tessellates 
for the most part go into hiding, and if their 
[20] skin is soft they slough off their ‘old-age’, 
but not if the skin is shell-like, as is the shell of 
the tortoise — for, by the way, the tortoise and 
the freshwater tortoise belong to the tessellates. 
Thus, the okl-agc is sloughed oil by the gecko, 
the lizard, and above all, by serfxmts; and they 
slough off the skin in springtime when emerg- 
[25] ing from their torpor, and again in the 
autumn. Vipers also slough off their skin both 
in spring and in autumn, and it is not the case, 
as some aver, that this species of the serpent 
family is exceptional in not sloughing. When 
the serpent begins to slough, the skin peels off 
at first from the eyes, so that any one ignorant 
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of the phenomenon would suppose the animal 
were going blind; after that it peels off the 
head, and so on, until the creature presents to 
view only a white surface all over. The slough- 
[ jo] ing gfxrs on for a day and a night, begin- 
ning with the head and ending with the tail. 
During the sloughing of the skin an inner layer 
comes to the surface, for the creature emerges 
601 ^ just as the embryo from its afterbirth. 

All insects that slough at all slough in the 
same way; as the silphe, and the ernpis or 
midge, and all the coleoptera, as for instance 
the canthaius-bectic. 'I'hey all slough after the 
jx^riod of development; for pist as the afteroirth 
breaks from oil the ) oung ot the vi\ ipara so the 
[5] outer husk breaks oil Irom around the 
young of the vermipara, in the same way both 
with the bee and the grasshoj^per. The cicada 
the moment after issuing Irom the husk goes 
and sits upon an olive tree or a reed; alter the 
breaking up of the husk the creature issues out, 
lea\ing a little moisture behind, and after a 
short interval flies up into the air and sets a- 
chirping. 

I /o] 01 marine animals the crawfish and the 
lobster slough sometimes in the spring, and 
sometimes in autumn after parturition. Lob- 
sters have been caught occasionally with the 
pails about the thorax soft, irom the shell hav- 
ing there peeled olT, and the lower parts hard, 
from the shell having not yet peeled olT there; 
for, by the way, thev do not slough in the same 
[75] manner ns the serfx'iit. 'fhe crawnsh hides 
for about five inonthN. Crabs aho slough off 
their old-age; this is generally allowed with re- 
gard to the soft-shelled crabs, and it is said to 
be the case with the testaceous kind, as for in- 
stance with the large ‘granny’ crab. When 
these animals slough their shell Ix'comes soft 
all over, and as for the crab, it can scarcely 
[20] crawl. These animals also do not cast their 
skins once and for all, but over and over again. 

So much for the animals that go into hiding 
or torpidity, for the times at which, and the 
ways in which, they go; and so much also for 
the animals that slough off their old-age, and 
for the times at which they undergo the 
process. 

18 

Animals do not all thrive at the same seasons, 
nor clo they thrive alike during all extremes of 
weather. Further animals of diverse species 
[25] arc in a diverse way healthy or sickly at 
certain seasons; and, in point of fact, some ani- 
mals have ailments that are unknown to oth- 
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ers. Birds thrive in times of drought, both in 
their general health and in regard to parturi- 
tion, and this is especially the case with the 
cushat; fishes, however, with a few exceptions, 
thrive best in rainy weather; on the contrary, 

[ joJ rainy seasons are bad for birds — and so by 
the way is much drinking — and drought is 
bad for fishes. Birds of prey, as has been al- 
ready stated, may in a general wav Ix! said nev- 
601 *^ cr to <lrink at all, though 1 lesiod appears 
to have been ignorant of the fact, for in hi*; 
story about the siege oi Ninus he represents the 
eagle that presided over the auguries as in the 
act of drinking; all other birds drink, but drink 
[5] sparingly, as is the case also wdlh all other 
spongy-lunged oviparous animals. Sickness in 
birds may be diagnosed from their [ilumage, 
w'hich is ruffled when they arc sickly instead of 
lying smooth as when they are well. 

19 

The majority of fishes, as has been stated, 
[/o] thrive best m rainy seasons. Not only have 
they food in greater abundance at this time, but 
in a geneial way ram is wholesome for them 
just as it is for vegetation — for, by the way, 
kitchen vegetables, thtaigh artificially watered, 
derive benefit from ram; and the same remark 
applies even to reeds that grow in marshes, as 
[75] they hardly grow at all without a rainfall. 
That ram is good for fishes may he inferred 
from the fact that most fishes migrate to the 
Euxinc lor the summer; for owing to the num- 
ber of the rivf'rs that discharge into this sea its 
water is exet ] lionally fresh, and the rivers 
bring down a 1 .rgc supply of food. Besides, a 
great number of fishes, such as the bonito and 
[20] the m illet, swim up the rivers and thrive 
in the rivers anti marshes. The sca-gudgeon 
also fattens in the rivers, and, as a rule, coun- 
tries abounding in lagoons lurnish unusually 
excellent fish. While most fishes, then, arc ben- 
efited by rain, they are chiefly benefited by 
summer rain; or we may state the case thus, 
that rain is gocnl lor fishes in spring, summer, 
[25] and autumn, and fine dry weather in win- 
ter. As a general ru'e what is good for men is 
gooil for fishes also. 

Fishes do not thrive in cold places, and those 
[jo] lishes suffer most in severe winters that 
have a stone in their head, as the chromis, the 
hasse, the sciacna, and the braize; for owing to 
the stone they get frozen with the cold, and are 
thrown up on shore. 

W'hilst rain is wholesome for most fishes, it 
602 “ is, on the contrary, unwholesome for the 
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mullet, the cephalus, and the so-called marinus, 
for rain superinduces blindness in most of 
these fishes, and all the more rapidly if the rain- 
fall be superabundant. The cephalus is pecu- 
liarly subject to this malady in severe winters; 
[5] their eyes grow white, and when caught 
they are in poor condition, and eventually the 
disease kills them. It would ap[K*ar that this di- 
sease is due to extreme cold even more than to 
an excessive rainfall; for instance, in many 
places and more especially in shallows ofl the 
coast of Nauplia, in the Argolid, a number of 
[/o] fishes have been known to be caught out 
at sea in seasons of severe cold. The gilthead 
also suffers in winter; the acharnas suffers in 
summer, and loses condition. The coracine is 
exceptional among fishes in deriving lx:ncfit 
from drought, and this is due to the fact that 
heat and drought are apt to come together. 
[75] Particular places suit particular fishes; 
some arc naturally fishes of the shore, and some 
of the deep sea, and some are at home in one or 
the other of these regions, and others arc com- 
mon to the two and are at home in both. Some 
fishes will thrive in one particular spot, and in 
that spot only. As a general rule it may be said 
that places abounding in weeds arc whole- 
some; at all events, fishes caught in such places 
are exceptionally fat: that is, such fishes as in- 
[ 20 ] habit all sorts of localities as well. The 
fact is that weed-eating fishes find abundance 
of their special food in such localities, and car- 
nivorous fish find an unusually large number 
of smaller fish. It matters also whether the 
wind be from the north or south: the longer 
fish thrive Ixrtter when a north wind prevails, 
and in summer at one and the same spot more 
[25] long fish will lie caught than flat fish with 
a north wind blowing. 

The tunny and the sword-fish are infested 
with a parasite about the rising of the Dog- 
star; that is to say, about this time both these 
fishes have a grub bc-side their fins that is nick- 
named the ‘gadfly*. It resembles the scorpion in 
shape, and is about the size of the spider. So 
acute is the pain it inflicts that the sword-fish 
will often leap as high out of the water as a dol- 
[^o] phin; in fact, it sometimes leaps over the 
bulwarks of a vessel and falls back on the deck. 
The tunny delights more than any other fish in 
the heat of the sun. It will burrow for warmth 
602** in the sand in shallow waters near to 
shore, or will, because it is warm, disport itself 
on the surface of the sea. 

The fry of little fishes escape by being over- 
looked, for it is only the larger ones of the 


small species that fishes of the large species will 
pursue. The greater part of the spawn and the 
fry of fishes is destroyed by the heat of the sun, 
[5] tor whatever of them the sun reaches it 
spoils. 

Fishes are caught in greatest abundance be- 
fore sunrise and after sunset, or, speaking gen- 
erally, just about sunset and sunrise. Fisher- 
men haul up their nets at these times, and 
speak of the hauls then made as the ‘nick-of- 
time’ hauls. The fact is, that at these times fish- 
es are particularly weaksighted; at night they 
[/o] are at rest, and as the light grows stronger 
thev see comparatively well. 

Wc know of no pestilential malady attack- 
ing lishcs, such as those which attack man, and 
horses and oxen among the quadrupedal vivip- 
ara, and certain sjx'cics of other genera, domes- 
[/jjticated and wild; but fishes do seem to suf- 
fer from sickness; and fishermen infer this 
from the fact that at times fishes in poor condi- 
tion, ami looking as though they were sick, and 
of altered colour, are caught in .1 large haiil of 
well-conditioned fish ot their own sjiecics. So 
much lor sca-fishes. 

20 

[ 20 ] River-fish and lake fish also arc exempt 
from thseascs of a fxstilential character, but 
certain species arc subject to special and [>ecu- 
liar maladies. For instanci^, the sheat-fish just 
before the rising of the Dog-star, owing to its 
swimming near the surface ot the water, is li- 
able to sunstroke, and is paralysed by a loud 
peal of thunder. The carp is subject to the same 
eventualities, but in a lesser degree. Tbe sheat- 
[25] fish is destroyed in great quantities in 
shallow waters by tlie serpent called the drag- 
on. In the balerus and tilon a worm is engen- 
dered about the rising of the Dog-star, that 
sickens these fish and causes them lo rise to- 
wards the surface, where they are killed by the 
excessive heat. I'he chalcis is subject lo a very 
violent malady; lice are engendered under- 
neath their gills in great numbers, and cause 
[^o] destruction among them; but no other 
species of fish is subject to any such malady. 

If mullein be introduced into water it will 
kill fish in its vicinity. It is used extensively for 
catching fish in rivers and ponds; by the Phoe- 
603® nicians it is made use of also in the sea. 

There are two other methods employed for 
catching fish. It is a known fact that in winter 
fishes emerge from the deep parts of rivers — 
and, by the way, at all seasons fresh water is 
tolerably cold. A trench accordingly is dug 
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[5] leading into a river, and wattled at the riv- 
er end with reeds and stones, an aperture being 
left in the wattling through which the river 
water flows into the trench; when the frost 
comes on the fish can be taken out of the trench 
in weels. Another method is adopted in sum- 
mer and winter alike. They run across a stream 
a dam composed of brushwood and stones, 
[/o] leaving a small open space, and in this 
space they insert a weel; they then coop the 
fish in towards this place, and draw them up 
in the weel as they swim through the ojxm 
space. 

Shell-fish, as a rule, are benefited by rainy 
weather. The purple mu rex is an exception; if 
it be placed on a shore near to where a river 
discharges, it will die within a day alter tasting 
[75] the fresh water. The murex lives tor about 
filly days after capture; during this period they 
feed off one another, as there grows on the 
shell a kind of sea-weed or sea-moss; if any 
food is thrown to them during this period, it 
is said to l^e du; not to keep them alive, but to 
make them weigh more. 

To shcll-fish in general drought is unwhole- 
some. During dry sveather they deciease in size 
[20] and degeneiate in quality; and it is dur- 
ing such weather that the red scallop is found 
in more than usual abundance. In the Pvrrhac- 
an Strait the clam was exterminated, partly by 
the <lredging-machine used in their capture, 
and partly by long-continued droughts. Rainy 
weather is wholesome to the generality of shell- 
fish owing to the lad that the sea-water then 
[25] becomes cxcejnionally sweet. In the Eux- 
inc, owing to the coldness of the climate, shell- 
fish arc not found : nor yet in rivers, excepting 
a few bivalves here and there. Univalves, by the 
way, arc very apt to freeze to death in extreme- 
ly cold weather. So much for animals that live 
in water. 

21 

[jo] To turn to quadrui-ieds, the pig suffers 
from three diseases, one of which is called 
branchos, a disease attended with swellings 
about the windpipe and the jaws. It may break 
603 ** out in any part of the Ixidy; very often it 
attacks the foot, and occasionally the ear; the 
neighbouring parts also soon rot, and the de- 
cay goes on until it reaches the lungs, when the 
animal succumbs. The disease develops with 

f reat rapidity, and the moment it sets in the 
5] animal gives up eating. The swineherds 
know but one way to cure it, namely, by com- 
plete excision, when they detect the first signs 
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of the disease. There are two other diseases, 
which arc both alike termed craurus. The one 
is attended with pain and heaviness in the 
head, and this is the commoner of the two, the 
other with diarrhoea. The latter is incurable, 
[/o] the former is treated by applying wine 
fomentations to the snout and rinsing the nos- 
trils with wine. Even this disease is very hard to 
cure; it has been known to kill within three or 
lour days. The animal is chiefly subject to 
branchos when it gets extremely fat, and when 
the heat has brought a good supply of figs. The 
treatment is to feed on mashed mulberries, to 
[75] give repeated warm baths, and to lance 
the unclcr part of the tongue. 

Pigs with flabby flesh arc subject to measles 
about the legs, neck, and shoulders, for the 
pimples develop chiefly in these parts. If the 
pimples arc few in number the flesh is com- 
paratively f vect, but if they be numerous it 
[20] gets watery and flaccid. The symptoms of 
measles are obvious, for the pimples show 
chiefly on the under side of the tongue, and if 
you pluck the bristles off the chine the skin will 
appear suffused with blood, and further the an- 
imal will be unable to keep its hind-feet at rest. 
[25] Pigs never take this disease while thev are 
mere sucklings. The pimples may be got rid of 
by feeding on a kind of spelt called tiphe; and 
this spelt, by the way, is very good for ordinary 
food. The l^st food for rearing and fattening 
pigs is chickpeas and figs, but the one thing es- 
sential is to vary the food as much as possible, 
lor this anu»nl, like animals in general, de- 
[^'o] lights in a '•hange of diet; and it is said 
that one kind of food blows the animal out, 
that another sui'icrinduccs flesh, and that an- 
other puts on fat, and that acorns, though liked 
by the animal, render the flesh flaccid. Besides, 
if a sow eats acorns in great quantities, it will 
miscarry, as is also the case with the ewe; and, 
604 “ indeed, the miscarriage is more certain in 
the case of the ewe than in the case of the sow. 
The pig is the only animal known to be sub- 
ject to measles. 

22 

Dogs suffer from three diseases; rabies, quinsy, 
[5] and .sore feet. Rabies drives the animal 
mad, and any animal whatever, excepting man, 
will take the disease if bitten by a dog so af- 
flicted; the disease is fatal to the dog itself, and 
to any animal it may bite, man excepted. Quin- 
sy also is fatal to dogs; and only a few recover 
from disease of the feet. The camel, like the 
[/o] dog, is subject to rabies. The elephant, 
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which is reputed to enjoy immunity from all 
other illnesses, is occasionally subject to flatu- 
lency. 

23 

Cattle in herds are liable to two diseases, foot- 
sickness and craurus. In the former their feet 
suffer from eruptions, but the animal recovers 
[75] from the disease without even the loss of 
the hoof. It is found of scrxice to smear the 
horny parts with warm pitch. In craurus, the 
breath comes warm at short intervals; in fact, 
craurus in cattle answers to fever in man. The 
symptoms of the disease are drooping of the 
[20] ears and disinclination for food. The ani- 
mal soon succumbs, and when the carcase is 
opened the lungs arc found to be rotten. 

24 

Horses out at pasture are free from all diseases 
excepting disease of the feet. From this disease 
they sometimes lose thir hooves: but after los- 
[25] ing them they grow them soon again, for 
as one hoof is decaying it is being replaced by 
another. Symptoms of the malady arc a sinking 
.11 and wrinkling of the lip in the middle under 
I he nostrils, and in the case of the male, a 
twitching of the right testicle. 

Stall-reared horses are subject to very numer- 
ous forms of disease. They arc liable to disease 
604 ^ called ‘eileus’. Under this disease the ani- 
mal trails its hind-legs under its lx:lly so far for- 
ward as almost to fall back on its haunches; if 
it goes without food lor several days and turns 
rabid, it may be of service to draw blood, or to 
castrate the male. The animal is subject also to 
tetanus: the veins get rigid, as also the head 
[5] and neck, and the animal walks with its 
legs stretched out straight. The horse sulTers 
also from abscesses. Another painful illness af- 
flicts them called the ‘barley-surfeit’. The symp- 
toms are a softening of the palate and heat of 
the breath; the animal may recover through 
the strength of its own constitution, but no for- 
mal remedies are of any avail. 

[ 10 ] There is also a disease called nymphia, in 
which the animal is said to stand still and 
droop its head on hearing flute-music; if dur- 
ing this ailment the horse be mounted, it will 
run off at a gallop until it is pulled. Even with 
this rabies in full force, it preserves a dejected 
spiritless appearance; some of the symptoms 
are a throwing back of the cars followed by a 
rojection of them, great languor, and heavy 
75] breathing. Heart-ache also is incurable, of 
which the symptom is a drawing in of the 
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flanks; and so is displacement of the bladder, 
which is accompanied by a retention of urine 
and a drawing up of the hooves and haunches. 
Neither is there any euro if the animal swallow 
the grape-beetle, which is about the size of the 
sphondyle or knuckle beetle. The bite of the 
shrewmousc is dangerous to horses and other 
[20] draught animals as well; it is followed by 
lx)ils. The bite is all the more dangerous if the 
mouse lx* pregnant when she bites, for the boils 
then burst, but do not burst otherwise. The ci- 
cigna — called ‘chalcis’ by some, and ‘zignis’ by 
others — either causes death by its bite or, at all 
events, intense pain; it is like a sm.ill lizard, 
[25] with the colour of the blincl sn.ike. In 
point ot fact, according to experts, the liorsc 
and the sheep have pretty well as many ail- 
ments as the human species. The drug known 
under the name of ‘sandaracc’ or realgar, is ex- 
tremely injuiious to a horse, and to all draught 
animals; it is given to the animal as a medicine 
in a solution of water, the liquid being filtered 
through a colander. The marc when pregnant 
[jo] is apt to misLarry w'hcn disiurbetl by the 
odour of an extinguished candle; and a similar 
605 “ accident happens occasionally to women 
in their pregnancy. So much lor the diseases of 
the horse. 

The so-callctl hippomanes grows, as has been 
stated, on the foal, and the marc nibbles it off 
. as she licks and cleans the loal. All the curious 
stories connected with the hij^pomancs are due 
[5] tool.! wives and to the venders of charms. 
What is called the ‘polium’ or loal’s membrane, 
is, as all the accounts state, delivered by the 
mother helorc the foal apjxxars. 

A horse will recognize the neighing of any 
other horse with which it may have fought at 
any previous period. The horse delights in 
meadows and marshes, and likes to drink mud- 
[/o] dy water; in fact, if water he clear, the 
horse will trample in it to make it turhid, will 
then drink it, and alterwartls will wallow in it. 
The animal is fond ol water in every way, 
whether for drinking or for bathing purposes; 
and this explains the peculiar const'tution of 
the hip|>opotaiTiLis or river-horse. In regard to 
water the ox is the opposite of the horse; for it 
the water be impure or cold, or mixed up with 
[75] alien matter, it will refuse to drink it. 

25 

The ass suffers chiefly from one particular dis- 
ease which they call ‘melis’. It arises first in the 
head, and a clammy humour runs down the 
nostrils, thick and red; if it stays in the head 
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the animal may recover, but if it descends into 
the lungs the animal will die. Of all animals of 
[20] its kind it is the least capable of enduring 
extreme cold, which circumstance will account 
for the fact that the animal is not found on the 
shores of the Euxine, nor in Scythia. 

26 

Elephants sufTer from flatulence, and when 
thus afflicted can void neither solid nor liquid 
lesiduum. If the elephant swallow earth-mould 
[25J it suffers from relaxation; but if it go on 
taking it steailily, it will experience no harm. 
From time to time it takes to swallowing 
stones. It suffers also from diarrhoea: in this 
case they administer draughts of lukewarm 
water or dip its fodder in honey, and either one 
or the other prescription will prove a costive. 
When they suffer from insomnia, they will be 
restored to health if their shoulders be rubbed 
[70] with salt, olive od, and warm water; 
when they have :i''h. - their shoulders they 
will deri\e great benefit from the application 
605 *^ of roast pork. Some elephants like olive- 
oil, and others do not. If there is a bit of iron 
in the insirle of an elephant it is said that it will 
pass out if the animal takes a drink ol olive-oil; 
if the animal leiuses olive oil, they soak a root 
[5] in the oil and give it the root to swallow. 

So much, then, for quadrupeds. 

27 

Insects, as a general rule, thrive best in the time 
of year in which they come into being, es[>ecial- 
ly if the season be moist and warm, as in 
spring. 

In bee-hives are found creatures that do great 
[/o] damage to the combs; for instance, the 
grub that spins a web and ruins the honey- 
comb: it is called the ‘clcros’. It engenders an 
insect like itself, of a spider-shape, and brings 
disease into the swarm. There is another insect 
resembling the moth, called by some the ‘py- 
raustes*, that flies about a lighted candle: this 
creature engenders a brood full of a fine down. 
[75] It is never stung by a bee, and can only be 
got out of a hive by fumigation. A caterpillar 
also is engendered in hives, of a species nick- 
named the teredo, or ‘borer’, with \,'hich crea- 
ture the bee never interferes. Bees suffer most 
when flowers are covered with mildew, cr in 
seasons of drought. 

All insects, without exception, die if they be 
[20] smeared over with oil; and they die all the 
more rapidly if you smear their head with the 
oil and lay them out in the sun. 


Variety in animal life may be produced by va- 
riety of locality: thus in one place an animal 
will not be found at all, in another it will be 
small, or short-lncd, or will not thrive. Some- 
[25] times this sort of difference is observed in 
closely adjacent districts. Thus, in the territory 
of Miletus, in one district cicadas arc found 
while there are none in the district close ad- 
joining; an<l in Ccphalenia there is a river on 
one side of which the cicada is found and not 
on the other. In Pordoselene there is a public 
f 70] road one side of which the weasel is found 
but not on the other. In Bocotia the mole is 
found in great abundance in the neighbour- 
hood of Orchomenus, but there arc none in 
606 ® Lebadia though it is in the immediate 
vicinity, and if a mole be trans{X)rtcd from the 
one district to the other it will refuse to burrow 
in the soil. The hare cannot live in Ithaca if in- 
troduceil there; in fact it will Ixr found dead, 
turned towards the point of the beach w'here it 
[5] w^as landed. The horseman-ant is not found 
in Sicily; the croaking frog has only recently 
apfx'ared in the ncighbouihood of Gyrene. In 
the whole of Libya there is neither wild boar, 
nor stag, nor wild goat; and in India, accord- 
ing to Ctesias — no very good authority, by the 
way — there are no swdne, wild or tame, but ani- 
mals that are devoid of blood and such as go 
into hiding or go torpid arc all of immense 
[70] size there. In the Euxine there are no 
small molluscs nor tcstaccans, except a few 
here and there; but in the Red Sea all the testa- 
ceans are exceedingly large. In Syria the sheep 
ha\c tails a cubit in breadth; the goats have ears 
a span ami a palm long, and some have ears 
[75] that flap down to the ground; and the cat- 
tle ha\e humps on their shoulders, like the 
camel. In Lycia goats arc shorn for their fleece, 
just as sheep are in all other countries. In Libya 
the long-liorned ram is born with horns, and 
not the ram only, as Horner^ words it, but the 
f ?o] ewe as well; in Pontus, on the confines of 
Scythia, the ram is without horns. 

In Egypt animals, as a rule, arc larger than 
their congeners in Gieccc, as the cow and the 
sheep; but some arc less, as the dog, the wolf, 
the hare, the fox, the raven, and the haw'k; oth- 
ers arc of pretty much the same size, as the 
[25] crow and the goat. The difference, where 
it exists, is attributed to the food, as being 
abundant in one case and insufficient in anoth- 
er, for instance for the wolf and the hawk; for 
^ Odyssey^ iv. 85. 
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provision is scanty for the carnivorous animals, 
606 *^ small birds being scarce; food is scanty 
also for the hare and for all frugivorous ani- 
mals, because neither the nuts nor the fruit last 
long. 

In many places the climate will account for 
peculiarities; thus in Illyria, Thrace, and Epi- 
rus the ass is small, and in Gaul and in Scythia 
[5] the ass is not found at all owing to the cold- 
ness of the climate of these countries. In Arabia 
the lizard is more than a cubit in length, and 
the mouse is much larger than our field-mouse, 
with its hind-legs a span long and its front legs 
the length of the first finger-joint. In Libya, ac- 
cording to all accounts, the length of the ser- 
[zo] pents is something appalling; sailors spin 
a yarn to the effect that some crews once put 
ashore and saw the bones of a number of oxen, 
anti that they were sure that the oxen had been 
devoured by serpents, for, just as they were 
putting out to sea, serpents came chasing their 
galleys at full speed and overturned one galley 
and set upon the crew. Again, lions are more 
numerous in Libya, and in that district of Eii- 
[75] rope that lies between the Achclous and 
the Nessus; the leopard is more abundant in 
Asia Minor, and is not foiiiul in Eurojx: at all. 
As a general rule, wild animals are at their 
vvildest in Asia, at their boldest in Europe, and 
nost diverse in form in Libya; in fact, there is 
[ 20 ] an old saying, ‘Always something fresh in 
Libya.’ 

It would appear that in that country animals 
of diverse species meet, on account of the rain- 
less climate, at the watering-places, and there 
pair together; and that such pairs will often 
breed if they be nearly of the same size and 
have periods of gestation of the same length. 
For it is said that they are tamed down in their 
behaviour towards each other by extremity of 
thirst. And, by the way, unlike animals else- 
where, they require to drink more in winter- 
[25] time than in summer: for they acquire the 
habit of not drinking in summer, owing to the 
circumstance that there is usually no water 
then; and the mice, if they drink, die. Else- 
607 ® where also bastard-animals arc born to 
heterogeneous pairs; thus in Gyrene the wolf 
and the bitch will couple and breerl; and the 
Laconian hound is a cross between the fox and 
the dog. They say that the Indian dog is a cross 
between the tiger and the bitch, not the first 
[5] cross, but a cross in the third generation; 
for they say that the first cross is a savage crea- 
ture. They take the bitch to a lonely spot and 
tie her up: if the tiger be in an amorous mood 
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he will pair with her; if not he will eat her up, 
and this casualty is of frequent occurrence. 

29 

Locality will differentiate habits also: for in- 
stance, rugged highlands will not produce the 
[70] same results as the soft lowlands. The ani- 
mals of the highlands look fiercer and bolder, 
as is seen in the swine of Mount Athos; for a 
lowland boar is no match even for a mountain 
sow. 

Again, locality is an important clement in re- 
gard to the bite of an animal. Thus, in Phaios 
and other places, the bite of the scorpion is not 
[75] dangerous; elsewhere — in Cana, for in- 
stance, — where scorpions are venomous as well 
as plentiful and of large size, the sting is fatal 
to man or beast, even to the pig, and especially 
to a black pig, though the pig, by the way, is in 
general most singularly indifferent to the bite 
of any other creature. If a pig goes into water 
[20 J after being struck by the scorpion of 
Caria, it will surely die. 

There is great variety in the effects produced 
by the bites of serpents. The asp is lound m 
Libya; the so-called ‘septic’ drug is made from 
the body of the animal, and is the only remedy 
known for the bite of the original. 7\mong the 
silphium, also, a snake is found, ior the bite of 
which a certain stone is said to be a cure: a 
5tonc that is brought from the grave of an an- 
[25] cient king, w hich stone is put into water 
and drunk off. In certain parts of Italy the hiic 
, of the gecko is fatal. But the deadliest of all 
bites of venomous creatures is when one ven- 
omous animal has bitten another; as, for in- 
stance, a viper’s alter it has bitten a scorpion. 
To the great majority of such creatures man’s 
fjo] spittle is fatal. There is a very little snake, 
by some entitled the ‘holy-snake’, which is 
dreaded by even the largest scrj^icnts. It is about 
an cll long, and hairy-looking; whenever it 
bites an animal, the flesh all round the wound 
will at once mortify. There is in India a small 
snake which is exceptional in this respect, that 
for its bite no specific whatever is known, 

30 

607 ** Animals also vary as to their condition of 
health in connexion with their pregnancy. 

Testaccans, such as scallops and all the oys- 
ter-family, and crustaceans, such as the lobster- 
family, are best when with spawn. Even in the 
case of the testacean we speak of spawning (or 
pregnancy); but whereas the crustaceans may 
be seen coupling and laying their spawn, this 
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[5] is never the case with testaceans. Molluscs 
are best in the breeding time, as the calamary, 
the sepia, and the octopus. 

Fishes, when they begin to breed, are nearly 
all good for the table; but after the female has 
gone long with spawn they are good in some 
cases, and in others are out of season. The mae- 
nis, for instance, is good at the breeding time, 
f/o] The female of this fish is round, the male 
longer and flatter; when the female is begin- 
ning to breed the male turns black and mottled, 
and is quite unfit for the table; at this period he 
is nicknamed the ‘goat*. 

[75] The wrasses called the owzel and the 
thrush, and the smaris have different colours at 
different seasons, as is the case with the plu- 
mage of certain birds; that is to say, they be- 
come black in the spring and after the spring 
get white again. The phycis also changes its 
hue; in general it is white, but in spring it is 
mottled; it is the only sea-fish which is said to 
[20] make a bed for itself, and the female lays 
her spawn in this bed or nest. The maenis, as 
was observed, chang'^s its colour as does the 
smaris, and in summer-time changes back from 
whitish to black, the change being especially 


marked about the fins and gills. The coracine, 
like the maenis, is in best condition at breeding 
[25] time; the mullet, the basse, and scaly fish- 
es in general are in bad condition at this period. 
A few fish arc in much the same condition at 
all times, whether with spawn or not, as the 
glaucus. Did fishes also are bad eating; the old 
tunny is unfit even for pickling, as a great part 
of its flesh wastes away with age, and the same 
f jo] wasting is observed in all old fishes. The 
age of a scaly fish may be told by the size and 
the hardness of its scales. An old tunny has 
been caught weighing fifteen talents, with the 
span of its tail two cubits and a palm broad. 

River-fish and lake-fish are l)est after they 
608 ^ have discharged the spawn in the case of 
the female and the milt in the case of the male; 
that is, when they have fully recovered from 
the exhaustion of such discharge. Some are 
good in the breeding time, as the saperdis, and 
some bad, as the sheat-fish. As a general rule, 
the male fish is better eating than the female; 
[ 5] but the reverse holds good ot the sheat-fish. 
The eels that are called females are the best for 
the table: they look as though they were fe- 
male, but they really are not so. 
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Of the animals that are comparatively obscure 
and short-lived the characters or dis{X)sitions 
arc not so obvious to recognition as are those of 
animals that arc longer-li\cd. These latter ani- 
mals appear to have a natural capacity corre- 
[75] sponding to each of the passions: to cun- 
ning or simplicity, courage or timidity, to good 
temper or to bad, and to other similar disposi- 
tions of mind. 

Some also are capable of giving or receiving 
instruction — of receiving it from one another 
or from man: those that have the faculty of 
hearing, for instance; and, not to limit the mat- 
[ 20 ] ter to audible sound, such as can differen- 
tiate the suggested meanings of word and ges- 
ture. 

lA all genera in which the distinction of male 
and female is found, Nature makes a similar 
differentiation in the mental characteristics of 
the two sexes. This differentiation is the most 
obvious in the case of human kind and in that 
of the larger animals and the viviparous quad- 
rupeds. In the case of these latter the female is 
[25] softer in character, is the sooner tamed, 
admits more readily of caressing, is more apt 


in the way of learning; as, for instance, in the 
Laconian breed of dogs the female is cleverer 
than the male. Of the Molossian breed of dogs, 
such as arc employed in the chase are pretty 
much the same as those elsewhere; but the 
[ jo] sheep-dogs of this breed are superior to 
the others in size, and in the courage with 
w'hich they face the attacks of wild animals. 

Dogs that arc born of a mixed breed betw een 
these two kinds are remarkable for courage 
and endurance of hard labour. 

In all cases, excepting those of the bear and 
leopard, the female is less spirited than the 
male; in regard to the two exceptional cases, 
the superiority in courage rests with the female. 
With all other animals the female is softer in 
608 *^ disposition than the male, is more mis- 
chievous, less simple, more impulsive, and more 
attentive to the nurture of the young; the male, 
on the other hand, is more spirited than the fe- 
male, more savage, more simple and less cun- 
ning. The traces of these differentiated charac- 
terisStics are more or less visible everywhere, but 
they arc especially visible where character is 
[5] the more develof>cd,andmostof allinman. 

The fact is, the nature of man is the most 
rounded off and complete, and consequently in 
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man the qualities or capacities above referred 
to are found in their perfection. Hence woman 
is more compassionate than man, more easily 
moved to tears, at the same time is more jeal- 
[75] ous, more querulous, more apt to scold 
and to strike. She is, furthermore, more prone 
to despondency and less hopeful than the man, 
more void of shame or self-respect, more false 
of speech, more deceptive, and of more reten- 
tive memory. She is also more wakeful, more 
shrinking, more difficult to rouse to action, and 
requires a smaller quantity of nutriment. 

As was previously stated, the male is more 
courageous than the female, and more sym- 
pathetic in the way of standing by to help. Even 
in the case of molluscs, when the cuttle-fish is 
struck with the trident the male stands by to 
help the female; but when the male is struck 
the female runs away. 

There is enmity between such animals as 
dwell in the same localities or subsist on the 
[ 20 ] same food. If the means of subsistence run 
short, creatures of like kind will fight together. 
Thus it is said that seals which inhabit one and 
the same district will fight, male with male, 
and female with female, until one combatant 
kills the other, or one is driven away by the 
[25] other; and their young do even in like 
manner. 

All creatures arc at enmity with the carni- 
vores, and the carnivores with all the rest, tor 
they all subsist on living creatures. Soothsayers 
take notice of cases where animals keep apart 
from one another, and cases where they con- 
gregate together; calling those that live at war 
with one another ‘dissociates’, and those that 
dwell in peace with one another ‘associates’. 
[;^o] One may go so far as to say that if there 
were no lack or stint of food, then those ani- 
mals that arc now afraid of man or are wild by 
nature would be tame and familiar with him, 
and in like manner with one another. This is 
shown by the way animals are treated in 
Egypt, for owing to the fact that food is con- 
stantly supplied to them the very fiercest crea- 
tures live peaceably together. The fact is they 
are tamed by kindness, and in some places 
609 * crocodiles arc tame to their priestly keejv 
er from being fed by him. And elsewhere also 
the same phenomenon is to be observed. 

The eagle and the snake are enemies, for the 
[5] eagle lives on snakes; so are the ichneumon 
and the venom-spider, for the ichneumon preys 
upon the latter. In the case of birds, there is 
mutual enmity between the poecilis, the crested 
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lark, the woodpecker ( ?), and the chloreus, for 
they devour one another’s eggs; so also be- 
tween the crow and the owl; for, owing to the 
fact that the owl is dim-sighted by day, the 
[70] crow at midday preys upon the owl’s eggs, 
and the owl at night upon the crow’s, each 
having the whip-hand of the other, turn and 
turn about, night and day. 

'I'here is enmity also between the owl and 
the wren: for the latter also devours the owl’s 
eggs. In the daytime all other little birds flutter 
round the owl — a practice which is popularly 
termed ‘admiring him’ — buffet him, and pluck 
[75] out his feathers; in consequence of this 
habit, bird-catchers use the owl as a decoy for 
catching little birds of all kinds. 

The so-called presbys or ‘ohl man’ is at war 
with the weasel and the crow, for they prey on 
her eggs and her brood; and so the turtle-dove 
with the pyrallis, for they live in the same dis- 
tricts and on the same food; and so with the 

f reen woodpecker and the libyus; and so with 
20 ] the kite and the raven, for, owing to his 
having the advantage from stronger talons and 
more rapid flight the former can steal what- 
ever the latter is holding, so that it is food also 
that makes enemies of these. In like manner 
there is war Ixrtween birds that get their living 
from the sea, as between the brenthus, the gull, 
and the harjx:; and so between the buz/ard on 
One side and the toail and snake on the other, 
for the buzzard preys upon the egg's of the two 
[25] others; and so between the turtle-dove and 
the chloreus; the chloreus kills the dove, and 
the crow kills the so-called drummer-bird. 

The aegolius, and birds of prey in general, 
prey upon the calaris, and consequently there 
is war between it and them; and so is there 
war l:)etween the gecko-lizard anti the spider, 
for the former preys upon the latter; and so 
[^o] between the woodpecker and the heron, 
for the former preys upon the eggs and brood 
of the latter. And so between the aegithus and 
the ass, owing to the fact that the ass, in pass- 
ing a furze-bush, rubs its sore and itching parts 
against the prickles; by so doing, and all the 
more if it brays, it topples the eggs and the 
brood out of the nest, the young ones tumble 
out in fright, and the mother-bird, to avenge 
this wrong, flies at the beast and pecks at his 
sore places. 

609 *’ The wolf is at war with the ass, the bull, 
and the fox, for as being a carnivore, he attacks 
these o*her animals; and so for the same reason 
with the fox and the circus, for the circus, be- 
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ing carnivorous and furnished with crooked 
talons, attacks and maims the animal. And so 
the raven is at war with the bull and the ass, 
[5] for it flics at them, and strikes them, and 
pecks at their eyes; and so with the eagle and 
the heron, for the former, having crooked tal- 
ons, attacks the latter, and the latter usually 
succumbs to the attack; and so the merlin with 
the vulture; and the crex with the clcus-owl, 
the blackbird, and the oriole (of this latter 
[/o] bird, by the way, the story goes that he 
was originally born out of a funeral pyre): the 
cause of warfare is that the crex injures both 
them and their young. The nuthatch and the 
wren arc at war with the eagle; the nuthatch 
breaks the eagle’s eggs, so the eagle is at war 
with it on special grounds, though, as a bird 
of prey, it carries on a general war all round. 
The horse and the anthus are enemies, and the 
[75] horse will <lrive the bird out of the field 
where he is grazing: the bird feeds on grass, 
and sees too ilimly to foresee an attack; it mim- 
ics the whinnying of the horse, flies at him, and 
tries to Irighlen him away; but the horse drives 
the bird away, ana whene\er he catches it he 
kills it: this bird lives beside rivers or on marsh 
ground; it has pretty plumage, and finds its 
[20] food without trouble. The ass is at enmity 
with the li/ard, for the lizard sleeps m his 
manger, gets into his nostril, and prc\ents his 
eating. 

Oi herons there are three kinds: the ash- 
coloured, the white, and the starry heron (or 
bittern). OI these the first mentioned submits 
with reluctance to the duties oi incubation, or 
to union of the sexes; m fact, it screams during 
the union, and it is said drips blood from its 
[25] eyes; it lays its eggs also in an awkward 
manner, not unattended with pain. It is at war 
with certain creatures that ilo it injury: with 
the eagle for robbing it, with the fox for worry- 
ing it at night, and with the lark for stealing 
its eggs. 

The snake is at war with the weasel and the 
pig; with the weasel when they are both at 
home, for they live on the same food; with the 
[^0] pig for preying on her kind. The merlin 
is dt war with the fox; it strikes and claws it, 
and, as it has crooked talons, it kills the ani- 
mal’s young. The raven and the fox arc good 
friends, for the raven is at enmity with the mer- 
lin; and so when the merlin assails the fox the 
raven comes and helps the animal. The vulture 
and the merlin are mutual enemies, as being 
both furnished with crooked talons. The vul- 
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ture fights with the eagle, and so, by the way, 
610 “ docs the swan; and the swan is often vic- 
torious: moreover, of all birds swans are most 
prone to the killing of one another. 

In regard to wild creatures, some sets are at 
enmity with other sets at all times and under 
all circumstances; others, as in the case of man 
and man, at special times and under incidental 
circumstances. The ass and the acanthis are 
[5] enemies; for the bird lives on thistles, and 
the ass browses on thistles when they arc young 
and tender. The anthus, the acanthis, and the 
aegithus are at enmity with one another; it is 
said that the blood of the anthus will not intcr- 
commingle with the blood of the aegithus. The 
crow and the heron are friends, as also are the 
sedge-bird and lark, the laedus and the cclcus 
or green woodpecker; the woodpecker lives on 
the banks of rivers and beside brakes, the lae- 
[/o] dus lives on rocks and hills, and is greatly 
attached to its nesting-place. The piphinx, the 
harpe, and the kite are friends; as are the fox 
and the snake, for both burrow underground; 
so also arc the blackbird and the turtle-dove. 
The lion and the ihos or civet are enemies, for 
both are carnivorous and live on the same food. 
[75] Elephants fight fiercely with one another, 
and stab one another with their tusks; of two 
combatants the beaten one gels completely 
cowed, and dreads the sound of his conqueror’s 
voice. I’hese animals differ from one anolhci 
to an extraordinary extent in the w'ay of cour- 
age. Indians employ these animals for war pur- 
poses, irrespective of sex; the females, how- 
[20] ever, arc less in size and much inferior in 
point of spirit. An elephant by pushing with 
his big tusks can batter dow^n a wall, and will 
butt with his forehead at a palm until he brings 
it down, when he stamps on it and lays it in 
orderly fashion on the ground. Men hunt the 
elephant in the following way: they mount 
[25] tame elephants of approved spirit and 
proceed in quest of wild animals; when they 
come up w'ith these they hid the tame brutes to 
heat the wfild ones until they tire the latter 
completely. Hereupon the driver mounts a 
wild brute and guides him with the applica- 
tion of his metal prong; after this the creature 
soon becomes tame, and obeys guidance. Now 
[^o] when the driver is on their back they are 
all tractable, hut after he has <lismounted, some 
are tame and others vicious; in the case of 
these latter, they tic their front-legs with ropes 
to keep them quiet. The animal is hunted 
whether young or full grown. 
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Thus we sec that in the case of the creatures 
above mentioned their mutual friendship or 
enmity is due to the food they feed on and the 
life they lead. 

2 

610 ** Of fishes, such as swim in shoals together 
are friendly to one another; such as do not so 
swim are enemies. Some fishes swarm during 
the spawning season; others after they have 
spawned. To state the matter comprehensively, 
we may say that the following are shoaling 
fish: the tunny, the maenis, the sea-gudgeon, 
the bogue, the horse-mackerel, the coracine, 
[5] the synodon or dentex, the red mullet, the 
sphyraena, the anthias, the eleginus, the ath- 
erine, the sarginus, the gar-fish, [the squid,] 
the rainbow-wrasse, the pelamyd, the mackerel, 
the coly-mackerel. Of these some not only 
swim in shoals, but go in pairs inside the shoal; 
the rest without exception swim in pairs, and 
only swim in shoals at certain periods: that is, 
as has been said, when they are heavy with 
[/o] spawn or after they have spawned. 

The bassc and the grey mullet are bitter ene- 
mies, but they swarm together at certain times; 
for at times not only do fishes of the same spe- 
cies swarm together, but also those whose feed- 
ing-grounds are identical or adjacent, it the 
tv»od-supply be abundant. The grey mullet is 
[75] often found alive with its tail lopped off, 
and the conger with all that part of its body re- 
moved that lies to the rear of the vent; in the 
case of the mullet the injury is wrought by the 
basse, in that of the conger-eel by the muraena. 
There is war between the larger and the lesser 
fishes: for the big fishes prey on the little ones. 
So much on the subject of marine animals. 

3 

[ 20 ] The characters of animals, as has been ob- 
served,' differ in respect to timidity, to gentle- 
ness, to courage, to tameness, to intelligence, 
and to stupidity. 

The sheep is said to be naturally dull and 
stupid. Of all quadrupeds it is the most foolish: 
it will saunter away to lonely places with no ob- 
ject in view; oftentimes in stormy weather it 
[25] will stray from shelter; if it be overtaken 
by a snowstorm, it will stand still unless the 
shepherd sets it in motion; it will stay behind 
and perish unless the shepherd brings up the 
rams; it will then follow home. 

If you catch hold of a goat’s beard at the ex- 
[jo] tremity — the beard is of a substance rc- 
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scmbling hair — all the companion goats will 
stand stock still, staring at this particular goat 
in a kind of dumbfounderment. 

You will have a warmer bed in amongst the 
goats than among the sheep, because the goats 
will be quieter and will creep up towards you; 
for the goat is more impatient of cold than the 
sheep. 

Shepherds train sheep to close in together at 
a clap of their hands, for if, when a thunder- 
storm comes on, a ewe stays behind without 
closing in, the storm will kill it if it be with 
611 * young; consequently if a sudden clap or 
noise is made, they close m together within the 
sheepfold by reason of their training. 

Even bulls, when they are roaming by them- 
selves apart from the herd, are killed by wild 
animals. 

Sheep and goats lie crowded together, kin by 
[5] kin. When the sun turns early towards its 
setting, the goats are said to lie no longer face 
to face, but back to back. 

4 

Cattle at pasture keep together in their accus- 
tomed herds, and if one animal strays away the 
rest will follow; consequently if the herdsmen 
lose one particular animal, they keep close 
watch on all the rest. 

When mares with their colts pasture togeth- 
[/o] cr in the same field, if one dam dies the 
others will take up the rearing of ttie colt. In 
point of fact, the mare appears to be singularly 
•prone by nature to maternal fondness; in proof 
whereof a barren mare will steal the foal from 
its dam, will tend it with all the solicitude of a 
mother, but, as it will be unprovided with 
mother’s milk, its solicitude will prove fatal to 
its charge. 

5 

[75] Among wild quadrupeds the hind ap- 
pears to be pre-eminently intelligent; for exam- 
ple, in its habit of bringing forth its young on 
the sides of public roads, where the fear of man 
forbids the approach of wild animals. Again, 
after parturition, it first swallows the after- 
birth, then goes in quest of the seseli shrub, 
and after eating of it returns to its young. The 
mother takes its young betimes to her lair, so 
[20] leading it to know its place of refuge in 
time of danger; this lair is a precipitous rock, 
with only one approach, and there it is said to 
hold its own against all comers. The male when 
it gets fat, which it does in a high degree in au- 
tumn, disappears, abandoning its usual resorts, 
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apparently under an idea that its fatness facili- 
[25] tates its capture. They shed their horns in 
places difficult of access or discovery, whence 
the proverbial expression of ‘the place where 
the stag sheds his horns*; the fact being that, as 
having parted with their weajxDns, they take 
care not to be seen. The saying is that no man 
has ever seen the animal’s left horn; that the 
creature keeps it out of sight because it pos- 
[jo] sesscs some medicinal property. 

In their first year stags grow no horns, but 
only an excrescence indicating where horns 
will be, this excrescence being short and thick. 
In their second year they grow their horns for 
the first time, straight in shape, like pegs for 
hanging clothes on; and on this account they 
have an appropriate nickname. In the third 
year the antlers are bifurcate; in the fourth year 
they grow trifurcate; and so they go on increas- 
ing in complexity until the creature is six years 
611 *’ old: after this they grow their horns 
without any specific differentiation, so that you 
cannot by observation of them tell the animal’s 
age. But the patriarchs of the herd may be told 
chiefly by two signs; in the first place they have 
few teeth or none at all, and, in the second 
[5] place, they have ceased to grow the pointed 
tips to their antlers. The forward-pointing tips 
of the growing horns (that is to say the brow- 
antlers), with which the animal meets attack, 
arc technically termed its ‘defenders’; with 
these the patriarchs are unprovided, and their 
antlers merely grow straight upwards. Stags 
shed their horns annually, in or about the 
month of May; after shedding, they conceal 
[/o] themselves, it is said, during the daytime, 
and, to avoid the flies, hide in thick copses; 
during this time, until tliey have grown their 
horns, they feed at night-time. The horns at 
first grow in a kind of skin envelope, and get 
rough by degrees; when they reach their full 
[75] size the animal basks in the sun, to mature 
and dry them. When they need no longer rub 
them against tree-trunks they quit their hiding- 
places, from a sense of security based upon the 
possession of arms defensive and ofTcnsive, An 
Achacine stag has been caught with a quantity 
of green ivy grown over its horns, it having 

f rown apparently, as on fresh green wood, 
20] when the horns were young and tender. 
When a stag is stung by a venom-spider or sim- 
ilar insect, it gathers crabs and eats them; it is 
said to be a good thing for man to drink the 
juice, but the taste is disagreeable. The hinds 
after parturition at once swallow the afterbirth, 
and it is impossible to secure it, for the hind 
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[25] catches it before it falls to the ground: 
now this substance is supposed to have medi- 
cinal properties. When hunted the creatures 
arc caught by singing or pipe-playing on the 
part of the hunters; they are so pleased with 
the music that they lie down on the grass. If 
there be two hunters, one before their eyes 
sings or plays the pipe, the other keeps out of 
sight and shoots, at a signal given by the con- 
[ jo] federate. If the animal has its ears cocked, 
it can hear well and you cannot escape its ken; 
if its ears are down, you can. 

6 

When bears are running away from their pur- 
suers they push their cubs in front of them, or 
take them up and carry them; when they are 
being overtaken they climb up a tree. When 
emerging from their winter-den, they at once 
take to eating cuc^oo-pint, as has been said,^ 
612 ® and chew sticks of wood as though they 
w'ere cutting teeth. 

Many other quadrupeds help themselves in 
clever ways. Wild goats in Crete arc said, when 
w'ounded by arrows, to go in search of dittany, 
which is supposed to have the property of ejcct- 
[5] ing arrows in the body. Dogs, when they 
are ill, eat some kind of grass and produce vom- 
iting. The panther, after eating panther’s-bane, 
tries to find some human excrement, which is 
said to heal its pain. This panther’s-bane kills 
lions as well. Hunters hang up human cxcre- 
[/o] ment in a vessel attached to the boughs 
of a tree, to keep the animal from straying to 
any distance; the animal meets its end in leap- 
ing up to the branch and trying to get at the 
medicine. They say that the panther has found 
out that wild animals are fond of the scent it 
emits; that, when it goes a-hunting, it hides it- 
self; that the other animals come nearer and 
nearer, and that by this stratagem it can catch 
[75] even animals as swift of foot as stags. 

The Egyptian ichneumon, when it sees the 
serp^ent called the asp, docs not attack it until 
it has called in other ichneumons to help; to 
meet the blows and bites of their enemy the as- 
sailants l^plaster themselves with mud, by first 
soaking ii) the river and then rolling on the 
ground. 

[20] When the croco<lile yawns, the trochilus 
flies into his mouth and cleans his teeth. The 
trochilus gets his food thereby, and the croco- 
dile gets ease and comfort; it makes no attempt 
to injure its little friend, but, when it w'ants it 
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to go, it shakes its neck in warning, lest it 
should accidentally bite the bird. 

The tortoise, \shen it has partaken of a 
[25] snake, cats marjoram; this action has been 
actually observed. A man saw a tortoise per- 
form this operation over and over again, and 
every time it plucked up some marjoram go 
back to partake of its prey; he thereupon pulled 
the marjoram up by the roots, and the conse- 
quence was the tortoise died. I he weasel, when 
it fights with a snake, first eats wild rue, the 
smell of which is noxious to the snake. The 
[30] dragon, when it eats fruit, swallows en- 
dive-juice; it has been seen in the act. Dogs, 
when they suffer from worms, cat the standing 
corn. Storks, and all other birds, when they get 
a w^ound fighting, apply marjoram to the place 
injured. 

Many have seen the locust, when fighting 
with the snake get a tight hold of the snake by 
the neck. The weasel has a clever w'ay oi get- 
612 *’ ting the better of birds; it tears their 
throats oj:>en, as w'olvcs do with sheep. Weasels 
fight desperately with mice-catching snakes, as 
they both prey on the same animal. 

In regard to the instinct ol hedgehogs, it has 
[5] been observed in many places that, when 
the wind is shifting from north to south, and 
(Vom south to north, they shift the outlook of 
their earth-holes, and those that are kept in do- 
mestication shift over from one wmU to the oth- 
er. The story goes that a man in Byzantium got 
into high repute for foretelling a change of 
weather, all owing to his having noticed this 
habit of the hedgehog. 

[/o] The polecat or marten is about as large as 
the smaller breed of Maltese dogs. In the thick- 
ness of its fur, in its look, in the white ol its 
belly, and in its love of mischief, it resembles 
the weasel; it is easily tamed; from its liking 
for honey it is a plague to bec-hives; it preys on 
[75] birds like the cat. Its genital organ, as has 
been said, consists of bone: the organ of the 
male is supposed to be a cure for strangury; 
doctors scrape it into powder, and administer 
it in that form. 

7 

In a general way in the lives of animals many 
resemblances to human life may be observed. 
[20] Pre-eminent intelligence will be seen 
more in small creatures than in large ones, as is 
exemplified in the case of birds by the nest- 
building of the swallow. In the same way as 
men do, the bird mixes mud and chaff togeth- 
er; if it runs short of mud, it souses its body in 


water and rolls about in the dry dust with wet 
[25] feathers; furthermore, just as man does, 
it makes a bed of straw, putting hard material 
below for a foundation, and adapting all to suit 
its own size. Both parents co-o])erate in the 
rearing of the young; each of the parents will 
detect, with practised eye, the young one that 
has had a helping, and will take care it is not 
helped twice o\er; at first the parents w'ill rid 
the nest of excrement, but, when the young arc 
[30] grown, they wnII teach their young to 
shilt their position and let their excrement fall 
over the side of the nest. 

Pigeons exhibit other phenomena with a sim- 
ilar likeness to the w'nys of humankind. In 
pairing the same male and the same lemale 
keep together; and the union is only broken 
by the death ol one of the two parties. At the 
time of parturition in the temale the sympa- 
thetic attentions of the male are extraordinary; 
613 ® if the female is afraid on account of the 
irnfHMulmg parturition to enter the nest, the 
male will beat her and force her to come in. 
When the young are born, he wall take and 
masticate pieces of suitable food, wall open the 
beaks of the lledghngs, and inject these pieces, 
thus preparing them betimes to take food. 
[5] [When the male bird is about to expel the 
young ones from the nest, he cohabits wath 
them all.] As a general rule these birds show 
this conjugal fidelity, but occasionally a female 
will cohabit watb other than her fhate. These 
birds arc combative, and quarrel wath one an- 
other, and enter each other’s nests, though this 
occurs but seldom; at a distance from their 
[/o] nests this (juarrelsomcncss is less marked, 
but in the close neighlxiurhood of their nests 
the) will fight desperately. A peculiarity com- 
mon to the tame pigeon, the ring-dove and the 
turtle-dove is that they do not lean tlie head 
back when they are in the act of drinking, but 
only when they have fully quenched their 
thirst. The turtle-dove and the ring-dove both 
have but one mate, and let no other come nigh; 
f/5] both sexes co-operate in the process of in- 
cubation. It is dilTicult to distinguish between 
the sexes except by an examination of their in- 
teriors. Ring-doves arc long-lived; cases have 
been known where such birds were twenty-five 
years old, thirty years old, and in some cases 
forty. As they grow old their claws increase in 
[20] size, and pigeon-fanciers cut the claws; 
as far as one can see, the birds suffer no other 
perceptible disfigurement by their increase in 
age. Turtle-doves and pigeons that are blinded 
by fanciers for use as decoys, live for eight 
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years. Partridges live for about fifteen years. 
[25] Ring-doves and turtle-doves always build 
their nests in the same place year after year. 
The male, as a general rule, is more long-lived 
than the female; but in the case of pigeons 
some assert that the male dies before the fe- 
male, taking their inference from the state- 
ments of persons who keep decoy-birds in cap- 
tivity. Some declare that the male sparrow lives 
[^o] only for a year, pointing to the fact that 
early in spring the male sparrow has no black 
l^eard, but has one later on, as though the black- 
bearded birds of the last year had all died out; 
they also say that the females are the longer 
lived, on the grounds that they are caught in 
613** amongst the young birds and that their 
age is rendered manifest by the hardness about 
their l)eaks. Turtle-doves in summer live in 
cold places, (and in warm places during the 
[5] winter); chaffinches affect warm habita- 
tions in summer and cold ones in winter. 

8 

Birds of a heavy build, such as quails, par- 
tridges, and the like, build no nests; indeed, 
where they arc incapable of flight, it would be 
of no use if they could do so. After scraping a 
hole on a level piece of ground — and it is only 
in such a place that they lay their eggs — they 
cover it over with thorns and sticks for secur- 
[ 10 ] ity against hawks and eagles, and there 
lay their eggs and hatch them; after the hatch- 
ing IS over, they at once lead the young out 
from the nest, as they are not able to fly afield 
for lood for them. Quails and partridges, like 
barn-door hens, when they go to rest, gather 
[75] their brood under their wings. Not to be 
discovered, as might Ix! the case if they stayed 
long in one spot, they do not hatch the eggs 
where they laid them. When a man conies by 
chance upon a young brood, and tries to catch 
them, the hen-bird rolls in front of the hunter, 
pretending to be lame: the man every moment 
thinks he is on the point of catching her, and so 
[20] she draws him on and on, until every one 
of her brood has had time to escape; hereupon 
she returns to the nest and calls the young 
back. The partridge lays not less than ten eggs, 
and often lays as many as sixteen. As has been 
observed, the bird has mischievous and deceit- 
ful h..bits. In the spring-time, a noisy scrim- 
mage takes place, out of vyhich the male-birds 
[25] emerge each with a hen. Owing to the 
lecherous nature of the bird, and from a dis- 
like to the hen sitting, the males, if they find 
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any eggs, roll them over and over until they 
break them in pieces; to provide against this 
the female goes to a distance and lays the eggs, 
and often, under the stress of parturition, lays 
them in any chance spot that offers; if the male 
[30] bird be near at hand, then to keep the 
eggs intact she refrains from visiting them. If 
she be seen by a m.an, then, just as with her 
fledged brood, she entices him off by showing 
herself close at his feet until she has drawn him 
to a distance. When the females have run away 
and taken to sitting, the males in a pack take 
614“ to screaming and fighting; when thus en- 
gaged, they have the nickname of ‘widowers’. 
The bird who is beaten follows his victor, and 
submits to be covered by him only; and the 
beaten bird is covered by a second one or by any 
other, only clandestinely without the victor’s 
knowledge; this is so, not at all times, but at a 
particular season of the year, and with quails 
[5] as well as with partridges. A similar pro- 
ceeding takes place occasionally with barn-door 
cocks: for in temples, where cocks are set apart 
as dedicate without hens, they all as a matter of 
course tread any new-comer. Tame partridges 
tread w’ild birds, peck their heads and treat 
them with every possible outrage. The leader 
[/o] of the wild birds, with a counter-note of 
challenge, pushes forward to attack the decoy- 
bird, and after he has been netted, another ad- 
vances with a similar note. 7*his is what is done 
if the decoy be a male; but if it be a female that 
is the decoy and gives the note, and the leader 
of the wild birds give a counter one, the rest of 
[75] the males set upon him and ch.ise him 
away from the female for making advances to 
her instead of to them; in consequence of this 
the male often advances without uttering any 
cry, so that no other may hear him and come 
and give him battle; and ex[)rricnccd fowlers 
assert that sometimes the male bird, when he 
approaches the female, makes her keep silence, 
[20] to avoid having to gi\c battle to other 
males who might have heard him. The par- 
tridge has not only the note here referred to, 
but also a thin shrill cry and other notes. Often- 
times the hen-bird rises from off her brood 
when she sees the male showing attentions to 
the female decoy; she will give the counter- 
[25] note and remain still, so as to be trodden 
by him and divert him from the decoy. The 
quail and the partridge arc so intent upon sex- 
ual union that they often come right in the way 
of the decoy-birds, and not seldom alight upon 
their heads. So much for the sexual proclivities 
of the partridge, for the way in which it is 
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[jo] hunted, and the general nasty habits of 
the bird. 

As has been said, quails and partridges build 
their nests upon the ground, and so also do 
some of the birds that are capable of sustained 
flight. Further, for instance, of such birds, the 
lark and the woodcock, as well as the quail, do 
not perch on a branch, but squat upon the 
ground. 

9 

614 *^ The woodpecker does not squat on the 
ground, but pecks at the bark oi trees to drive 
out from under it maggots and gnats; when 
they emerge, it licks them up with its tongue, 
which is large and flat. It can run up and down 
a tree in any way, even with the head down- 
wards, like the gecko-lizard. For secure hold 
upon a tree, its claws are better adapted than 
[5] those of the daw; it makes its way by stick- 
ing these claws into the bark. One species of 
woodpecker is smaller than a blackbird, and 
has small reddish speckles; a second species is 
larger than the blackbird, and a third is not 
much smaller than a barn-door hen. It builds a 
[/o] nest on trees, as has been said, on olive 
trees amongst others. It feeds on the maggots 
and ants that are under the bark: it is so eager 
in the search for maggots that it is said some- 
times to hollow a tree out to its downfall. A 
woodpecker once, in course of domestication, 
[75] was seen to insert an almond into a hole 
in a piece of timber, so that it might remain 
steady under its pecking; at the third peck it 
split the shell of the fruit, and then ate the ker- 
nel. 

10 

Many indications of high intelligence are given 
by cranes. They will fly to a great distance and 
[20] high up in the air, to command an exten- 
sive view; if they see clouds and signs of bad 
weather they fly down again and remain still. 
They, furthermore, have a leader in their flight, 
and patrols that scream on the confines of the 
flock so as to be heard by all. When they settle 
down, the main body go to sleep with their 
heads under their wing, standing first on one 
[25] leg and then on the other, while their 
leader, with his head uncovered, keeps a sharp 
look out, and when he sees anything of impor- 
tance signals it with a cry. 

Pelicans that live beside rivers swallow the 
large smooth mussel-shells: after cooking them 
inside the crop that precedes the stomach, they 
spit them out, so that, now when their shells 
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arc open, they may pick the flesh out and eat 
[io] it, 

11 

Of wild birds, the nests are fashioned to meet 
the exigencies of existence and ensure the se- 
curity of the young. Some of these birds are 
fond oi their young and take great care of 
them, others are quite the reverse; some arc 
clever in procuring subsistence, others arc not 
so. Some of these birds build in ravines and 
clefts, and on cliffs, as, for instance, the so- 
615 * called charadrius, or stone-curlew; this 
bird is in no way noteworthy for plumage or 
voice; it makes an appearance at night, but in 
the daytime keeps out ol sight. 

The hawk also builds in inaccessible places. 
Although a ravenous bird, it wmII never cat the 
heart of any bird it catches; this has been ob- 
[5] served m the case of the quail, the thrush, 
and other birds. They modify betimes their 
method of hunting, for in summer they do not 
grab iheir prey as they do at other seasons. 

Of the vulture, it is said that no one has ever 
seen either its young or its nest; on this account 
and on the ground that all of a sudden great 
numbers of them will appear without any one 
being able to tell from whence they come, Her- 
[/o] odorus, the father of Bryson the sophist, 
says that it belongs to some distant and elevat- 
ed land. The reason is that the bird has its nest 
on inaccessible crags, and is found only in a 
few localities. The female lays one egg as a 
' rule, and two at the most. 

[75] Some birds live on mountains or in for- 
ests, as the hoopoe and the brenthus; this lat- 
ter bird finds his food with ease and has a musi- 
cal voice. The wren lives in brakes and crev- 
ices; it is difficult of capture, keeps out of sight, 
is gentle of disposition, finds its food with ease, 
and is something of a mechanic. It goes by the 
nickname of ‘old man* or ‘king*; and the story 
goes that for this reason the eagle is at war 
with him. 

12 

[20] Some birds live on the sea-shore, as the 
wagtail; the bird is of a mischievous nature, 
hard to capture, but when caught capable of 
complete domestication; it is a cripple, as be- 
ing weak in its hinder quarters. 

Web-footed birds without exception live 
near the sea or rivers or pools, as they natural- 
[25] ly resort to places adapted to their struc- 
ture. Several birds, however, v/ith cloven toes 
live near pools or marshes, as, for instance, the 
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anihus lives by the side of rivers; the plumage 
of this bird is pretty, and it finds its food with 
case. The catarrhactes lives near the sea; when 
it makes a dive, it will keep under water for as 
[ ^o] long as it would take a man to walk a fur- 
long; it is less than the common hawk. Swans 
are web-footed, and live near pools and marsh- 
es; they find their food with ease, arc good-tem- 
pered, are fond of their young, and live to a 
green old age. If the eagle attacks them they 
615 ^ will repel the attack and get the better of 
their assailant, but they are never the first to at- 
tack. They are musical, and sing chiefly at the 
approach of death; at this time they fly out to 
sea, and men, when sailing past the coast of 
Libya, have fallen in with many of them out at 
[5J sea singing in mournful strains, and have 
actually seen some of them dying. 

The cymindis is seldom seen, as it lives on 
mountains; it is black in colour, and about the 
size of the hawk called the ‘dove-killer’; it is 
long and slender in form. I’he lonians call the 
bird by this name; Homer in the Iliad men- 
tions it in the lineL 

[/o] Chalcis its name with those of heavenly 

birth, 

But called Cymindis by the sons of earth. 

The hybris, said by some to be the same as 
the eagle-owl, is never seen by daylight, as it is 
dim-sightctl, but during the night it hunts like 
the eagle; it will fight the eagle with such des- 
peration that the two combatants are oltcn cap- 
[75] tured alive by shepherds; it lays two eggs, 
and, like others we have mentioned, it builds 
on rocks and in caverns. Cranes also fight so 
desperately among themselves as to be caught 
when fighting, for they will not leave ofi; the 
crane lays two eggs. 

The jay has a great variety of notes: indeed, 
[20] one might almost say it had a different 
note for every day in the year. It lays about nine 
eggs; builds its nest on trees, out of hair and 
tags of wool; when acorns are getting scarce, it 
lays up a store of them in hiding. 

It- is a common story of the stork that the 
old birds are fed by their grateful progeny. 
Some tell a similar story of the bee-eater, and 
[25] declare that the parents are fed by their 
young not only w'hen growing old, but at an 
early period, as soon as the young arc capable 
of feeding them; and the parent-birds stay in- 
side the nest. The under part of the bird’s wung 
is pale yellow; the upper part is dark blue, like 
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that of the halcyon; the tips of the wings are 
[^o] red. About autumn-time it lays six or sev- 
en eggs, in overhanging banks where the soil is 
soft; there it burrows into the ground to a 
depth of six feet. 

The greenfinch, so called from the colour of 
its belly, is as large as a lark; it lays four or five 
616 ® eggs, builds its nest out of the plant called 
comfrey, pulling it up by the roots, and makes 
an under-mattress to lie on of hair and wool. 
The blackbird and the jay build their nests aft- 
er the same fashion. The nest of the penduline 
[5] tit shows great mechanical skill; it has the 
appearance of a ball of flax, and the hole for 
entry is very small. 

People who live where the bird comes from 
say that there exists a cinnamon bird which 
brings the cinnamon from some unknown lo- 
calities, and builds its nest out of it; it builds on 
[/o] high trees on the slender top branches. 
They say that the inhabitants attach leaden 
weights to the tips of their arrows and there- 
with bring down the nests, and from the inter- 
texture collect the cinnamon sticks. 

14 

The halcyon is not much larger than the spar- 
[75] row. Its colour is dark blue, green, and 
light purple; the whole body and wings, and 
especially parts about the neck, show these col- 
ours in a mixed way, without any colour be- 
ing sharply defined; the beak is light green, 
long and slender: such, then, is the look of the 
bird. Its nest is like sea-balls, i.e. the things that 
[20] go by the name of halosachne or sea- 
foam, only the colour is not the same. The col- 
our of the nest is light red, and the shajx: is that 
of the long-ncckcd gourd. The nests are larger 
than the largest sponge, though they vary in 
size; they arc roofed over, and great part of 
[25] them is solid and great part hollow. If you 
use a sharp knife it is not easy to cut the nest 
through; but if you cut it, and at the same lime 
bruise it with your hand, it will soon crumble 
to pieces, like the halosachne. The opening is 
small, just enough for a tiny entrance, so thit 
even if the nest upset the sea does not enter in; 
[^o] the hollow channels arc like those in 
sponges. It is not known for certain of what 
material the nest is constructed; it is possibly 
made of the backlxines of the gar-fish; for, by 
the way, the bird lives on fish. Besides living 
on the shore, it ascends fresh-water streams. It 
lays generally about five eggs, and lays eggs all 
its life long, beginning to do so at the age of 
four months. 
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The hoopoe usually constructs its nest out of 
616 ^ human excrement. It changes its appear- 
ance in summer and in winter, as in fact do the 
great majority of wild birds. (The titmouse is 
said to lay a very large quantity of eggs: next 
to the ostrich the blackheaded tit is said by 
[5] some to lay the largest number of eggs; sev- 
enteen eggs have been seen; it lays, however, 
more than twenty; it is said always to lay an 
odd number. Like others we have mentioned, 
it builds in trees; it feeds on caterpillars.) A 
peculiarity of this bird and of the nightingale 
is that the outer extremity of the tongue is not 
sharp-pointed. 

[70] The aegithus finds its food with case, has 
many young, and walks with a limp. The gold- 
en oriole is apt at learning, is clever at making 
a living, but is awkward in flight and has an 
ugly plumage. 

16 

The reed-warbler makes its living as easily as 
any other bird, sits in summer in a shady spot 
facing the wind, in winter in a sunny and shcl- 
[75] tcred place among reeds in a marsh; it is 
small in size, with a pleasant note. The so- 
nllcd chatterer has a pleasant note, beautiful 
plumage, makes a living cleverly, and is grace- 
ful in form; it appears to be alien to our coun- 
try; at all events it is seldom seen at a distance 
from its own immediate home. 

^7 

[20] The crake is quarrelsome, clever at mak- 
ing a living, but in other ways an unlucky bird. 
The bird called sitta is quarrelsome, but clever 
and tidy, makes its living with ease, and for its 
knowingness is regarded as uncanny; it has a 
numerous brood, of which it is fond, and li\es 
[25] by pecking the bark of trees. The acgolius- 
owl flics by night, is seldom seen by day; like 
others we have mentioned, it lives on cliffs or 
in caverns; it feeds on two kinds of food; it has 
a strong hold on life and is full of resource. 
The tree-creeper is a little bird, of fearless dis- 
position; it lives among trees, feeds on caterpil- 
lars, makes a living with ease, and has a loud 
[jo] clear note. The acanthis finds its food 
with difficulty; its plumage is poor, but its note 
is musical. 

18 

Of the herons, the ashen-coloured one, as has 
been said, unites with the female not without 


pain;^ it is full of resource, carries its food with 
It, is eager in the quest of it, and works by day; 
its plumage is poor, and its excrement is always 
617 ^ wet. Of the other two species — for there 
are three in all — the white heron has handsome 
plumage, unites without harm to itself with 
the female, builds a nest and lays its eggs neat- 
ly in trees; it frequents marshes and lakes and 
[5] plains and meadow land. The speckled 
heron, which is nicknamed ‘the skulker’, is 
said in folklore stories to he of servile origin, 
and, as its nickname implies, it is the laziest 
bird of the three species. Such are the habits of 
herons. The bird that is called the poynx has 
this peculiarity, that it is more prone than any 
other bird to peck at the eyes of an assailant or 
[70] its prey; it is at war with the harpy, as the 
two birds live on the same food. 

There arc two kinds of owsels; the one is black, 
and is found everywhere, the other is quite 
white, about the same size as the other, and 
with the same pi})e. This latter is found on Cyl- 
lenc in Arcadia, and is found nowhere else. 
[75] The lalus, or blue-thrush, is like the black 
owsel, only a little smaller; it li\cs on clifTs or 
on tile roofings; it has not a red beak as the 
black owsel has. 

20 

Of thrushes there are three species. One is the 
misselthrush; it feeds only on mistletoe and 
resin; it is about the size of the jay. A second 
[20] kind is the song-thrush; it has a sharji 
pipe, and is about the size of the owsel. There 
IS another species called the Illas; it is the small- 
est species of the three, and is less variegated in 
plumage than the others. 

21 

There is a bird that lives on rocks, called the 
blue-bird from its colour. It is comparatively 
common in Nisyros, and is somewhat less than 
[25] the ow'sel and a little bigger than the chaf- 
finch. It has large claws, and climbs on the face 
of the rocks. It is steel-blue all over; its beak is 
long and slender; its legs are short, like those 
of the woodpecker. 

22 

The oriole is yellow all over; it is not visible 
during winter, but puts in an appearance abemt 
the time of the summer solstice, and departs 
[jo] again at the rising of Arcturus; it is the 
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size of the turtle-dove. The so-called soft-head 
(or shrike) always settles on one and the same 
617 ^ branch, where it falls a prey to the bird- 
catcher. Its head is big, and composed of gris- 
tle; it is a little smaller than the thrush; its beak 
is strong, small, and round; it is ashen-coloured 
all over; is fleet of foot, but slow of wing. The 
[5] bird-catcher usually catches it by help of 
the owl. 

23 

There is also the pardalus. As a rule, it is seen 
in flocks and not singly; it is ashen-coloured all 
over, and about the size of the birds last de- 
scrilx^tl; it is fleet of foot and strong of wing, 
and its pi[x? is loud and high-pitched. The col- 
lyrion (or fieldfare) feeds on the same food as 
[/o] the owsel; is of the same size as the above- 
mentioned birds; and is trapped usually in the 
winter. All these birds arc found at all times. 
Further, there are the birds that live as a rule in 
towns, the raven and the crow. These also are 
visible at all seasons, never shift their |)lace of 
[75] abode, and never go into winter quarters. 

24 

Of daws there are three sf^ecies. One is the 
chough; it is as large as the crow, but has a red 
beak. There is another, called the ‘wolf; and 
further there is the little daw, called the ‘railer’. 
There is another kind of daw found in Lybia 
and Phrygia, which is web- footed. 

[ 20 ] Of larks there are two kinds. One lives on 
the ground and has a crest on its head; the oth- 
er is gregarious, and not sporadic like the first; 
it is, however, of the same coloured jilumagc, 
but is smaller, and has no crest; it is an article 
of human fotxi. 

26 

The woodcock is caught with nets in gardens. 
[25] It is alx)ut the size of a barn-door hen; it 
has n long beak, and in plumage is like the 
francolin-partridge. It runs quickly, and is 
pretty easily domesticated. The starling is spec- 
kled; it is of the same size as the owsel. 

27 . 

Of the Egyptian ibis there are two kinds, the 
white and the black. The white ones are found 
[ jo] all over Egypt, excepting in Pelusium; the 
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black ones are found in Pelusium, and no- 
where else in Egypt. 

28 

Of the little horned owls there are two kinds, 
and one is visible at all seasons, and for that 
reason has the nickname of ‘all-thc-year-round 
owP; it is not sufficiently palatable to come to 
618 ® table; another species makes its apjDear- 
ance sometimes in the autumn, is seen for a 
single rlay or at the most for two days, and is 
regarded as a table delicacy; it scarcely differs 
from the first species save only in being fatter; 
[5] it has no note, but the other species has. 
With regard to their origin, nothing is known 
from ocular observation; the only fact known 
for certain is that they are first seen when a 
west wind is blowing. 

29 

The cuckoo, as has been said elsewhere, makes 
no nest, but deposits its eggs m an alien nest, 
generally in the nest of the ring-dove, or on the 
[jo] ground in the nest of the hypolais or lark, 
or on a tree in the nest of the green linnet. It 
lays only one egg and docs not hatch it itself, 
but the mother-bird in whose nest it has de- 
posited It hatches and rears it; and, as they say, 
this mothei birtl, when the young cuckoo has 
grown big, thrusts her own brood out of the 
[75] nest and lets them perish; others say that 
this mother-bird kills her own brood and gives 
them to the alien to devour, despising her own 
young owning to the beauty of the cuckoo. Per- 
sonal observers agree in telling most of these 
stories, but are not in agreement as to the de- 
[20] striiction of the young. Some say that the 
mother-cuckoo con'es and devours the brood of 
the rearing mother; others say that the young 
cuckoo from its suiverior size snaps up the food 
brought before the smaller brood have a 
chance, and that in consequence the smaller 
brood die of hunger; others say that, by its su- 
perior strength, it actually kills the other ones 
whilst it is being reared up with them. The 
[25] cuckoo shows great sagacity in the dis- 
posal of its progeny; the fact is, the mother- 
cuckoo is quite conscious of her own cowardice 
and of the fact that she could never help her 
young one in an emergency, and so, for the se- 
curity of the young one, she makes of him a 
supposititious child in an alien nest. The truth 
is, this bird is pre-eminent among birds in the 
way of cowardice; it allows itself to lie pecked 
[50] at by little birds, and flies away from their 
attacks. 
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It has already been stated that the footless bird, 
which some term the cypselus,* resembles the 
swallow; indeed, it is not easy to distinguish 
between the two birds, excepting in the fact 
that the cypsclus has feathers on the shank. 
These birds rear their young in long cells made 
of mud, and furnished with a hole just big 
enough for entry and exit; they build under 
618 ** cover of some roofing — under a rock or 
in a cavern — for protection against animals 
and men. 

The so-called goat-sucker lives on moun- 
tains; it is a little larger than the owsel, and less 
than the cuckoo; it lays two eggs, or three at 
the most, and is of a sluggish disposition. It 
[5] flies up to the she-goat and sucks its milk, 
from which habit it derives its name; it is said 
that, after it has sucked the teat of the animal, 
the teat dries up and the animal goes blind. It 
is dim-sighted in the day-time, but secs well 
enough by night. 

31 

In narrow circumscribed districts where the 
[/o] food would be insufficient for more birds 
than two, ravens are only found in isolated 
’'airs; when their young are old enough to fly, 
the parent couple first eject them from the nest, 
and by and by chase them from the neighbour- 
hood. The raven lays four or five eggs. About 
the time when the mercenaries under Medius 
were slaughtered at Pharsalus, the districts 
[75] about Athens and the Peloponnese were 
left destitute of ravens, from which it would 
appear that these birds have some means of in- 
tercommunicating with one another. 

32 

Of eagles there are several species. One of them, 
called ‘the white-tailed eagle’, is found on low 
lands, in groves, and in the neighbourhood of 
[20] cities; some call it the ‘heron-killer’. It is 
bold enough to fly to mountains and the in- 
terior of forests. The other eagles seldom visit 
groves or low-lying land. There is another spe- 
cies called the ‘plangus’; it ranks second in 
point of size and strength; it lives in mountain 
combes and glens, and by marshy lakes, and 
[25] goes by the name of ‘duck-killer’ and 
‘swart-eagle.’ It is mentioned by Horner^ in his 
account of the visit made by Priam to the tent 
of Achilles. There is another species with black 
plumage, the smallest but boldest of all the 

^ Cf. I. I (487** 25). * Iliadj XXIV. 316. 


kinds. It dwells on mountains or in forests, and 
is called ‘the black-eagle’ or ‘the hare-killer’; it 
is the only eagle that rears its young thoroughly 
l^o] and takes them out with it. It is swift of 
flight, is neat and tidy in its habits, too proud 
tor jealousy, fearless, quarrelsome; it is also si- 
lent, for it neither whimpers nor screams. 
There is another species, the percnoptcrus, very 
large, with white head, very short wings, long 
tail-feathers, in appearance like a vulture. It 
goes by the name of ‘mountain-stork* or ‘half- 
eagle’. It lives in groves; has all the bad quali- 
ties of the other species, and none of the good 
619 * ones; for it lets itself be chased and caught 
by the raven and the other birds. It is clumsy in 
its movements, has difficulty in procuring its 
food, preys on dead animals, is always hungry, 
and at all times whining and screaming. There 
is another sf)ecies, called the ‘sea-eagle’ or ‘os- 
[5] prey*. This bird has a large thick neck, 
curvetl wings, and broad tailfeathers; it lives 
near the sea, grasps its prey with its talons, and 
often, from inability to carry it, tumbles down 
into the water. There is another species called 
the ‘true-bred’; people say that these are the 
only true-bred birds to be found, that all other 
birds — eagles, hawks, and the smallest birds — 
[/o] are all sf>oilt by the interbreeding of dif- 
ferent species. The true-bred eagle is the larg- 
est of all eagles; it is larger than the phene; is 
half as large again as the ordinary^eaglc, and 
has yellow plumage; it is seldom seen, as is the 
case with the so-called cymindis. The time for 
an eagle to be on the wing in search of prey is 
[75] from midday to evening; in the morning 
until the market-hour it remains on the nest. 
In old age the upper beak of the eagle grows 
gradually longer and more crooked, and the 
bird dies eventually of starvation; there is a 
folklore story that the eagle is thus punished 
[20] because it once was a man and refused en- 
tertainment to a stranger. The eagle puts aside 
its superfluous food for its young; for owing to 
the difficulty in procuring food day by day, it at 
times may come back to the nest with nothing. 
If it catch a man prowling about in the neigh- 
bourhood of its nest, it will strike him with its 
wings and scratch him with its talons. The nest 
[25] is built not on low ground but on an ele- 
vated spot, generally on an inaccessible ledge 
of a cliff; it does, however, build upon a tree. 
The young are fed until they can fly; hereupon 
the parent-birds topple them out of the nest, 
and chase them completely out of the locality. 
The fact is that a pair of eagles demands an ex- 
tensive space for its maintenance, and conse- 
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[^o] qucntly cannot allow other birds to quar- 
ter themselves in close neighbourhood. They 
do not hunt in the vicinity of their nest, but go 
to a great distance to find their prey. When the 
eagle has captured a beast, it puts it down with- 
out attempting to carry it off at once; if on trial 
it finds the burden too heavy, it will leave it. 
When it has spied a hare, it does not swoop on 
619** it at once, hut lets it go on into the open 
ground; neither does it descend to the ground 
at one swoop, but goes gradually down from 
higher flights to lower and lower: these devices 
it adopts by way of security against the strata- 

! jcm of the hunter. It alights on high places by 
5] reason of the difficulty it experiences in 
soaring up from the level ground; it flies high 
in the air to have the more extensive view; 
from its high flight it is said to he the only bird 
that resembles the gods. Birds of prey, as a rule, 
seldom alight upon rock, ns the crookedness of 
their talons prevents a stable footing on hard 
stone. The eagle hunts hares, fawns, foxes, and 
f/o] in general all such animals as he can mas- 
ter with ease. It is » h glned bird, and this 
fact might be inferred from the length of time 
during which the same nest is maintained in 
its place. 

33 

In Scythia theie is found a bird as large as the 
great bustard. The iemale lays two eggs, but 
does not hatch them, but hides them in the skin 
[75] of a hare or fox and leaves them there, 
and, when it is not in quest oi prey, it keeps a 
watch on them on a high tree; il any man tries 
to climb the tree, it fights and strikes him with 
its wing, just as eagles do. 

34 


[^o] its food, it grabs it in large morsels. It is 
accordingly jealous of the young birds as they 
approach maturity, since they are getting good 
appetites, and so it scratches them with its tal- 
ons. The young birds fight also with one anoth- 
er, to secure a morsel of food or a comfortable 
position, whereupon the mother-bird beats 
them and ejects them from the nest; the young 
ones scream at this treatment, and the phene 
hearing them catches them as they fall. The 
620* phene has a film over its eyes and sees 
badly, but the sea-eagle is very keen-sighted, 
and before its young are fledged tries to make 
them stare at the sun, and beats the one that re- 
fuses to do so, and twists him hack in the sun’s 
direction; and if one of them gets watery eyes 
[5] in the process, it kills him, and rears the 
other. It lives near the sea, and feeds, as has 
been said, on sea-birds; when in pursuit of 
them it catches them one by one, watching the 
moment when the bird rises to the surface from 
its dive. When a sea-bird, emerging from the 
water, sees the sea-eagle, he in terror dives un- 
der, intending to rise again elsewhere; the 
[/o] eagle, however, owing to its keenness of 
vision, keeps flying after him until he cither 
drowns the bird or catches him on the surface. 
The eagle never attacks these birds when they 
are in a swarm, for they keep him off by rais- 
ing a shower of water-drops with their wings. 

35 

The cepphus is caught by means of sea-foam; 
the bird snaps at the foam, and consequently 
fishermen catch it bv sluicing with showers of 
sea-water. These birds giow to be plump and 
[75] fat; their flesh has a good odour, except- 
ing the hinder quarters, which smell of shore- 
weed. 


The owl and the niglu-ravcn and all the birds 
[20] that see poorly in the daytime seek their 
prey in the night, but not all the night through, 
but at evening and dawn. Their iood consists 
of mice, lizards, chafers and the like little crea- 
tures. The so-called phene, or lamrncrgeicr, is 
fond of its young, provides its food with ease, 
fetches food to its nest, and is of a kindly dis- 
osition. It rears its own young and those of 
25] the eagle as well; for when the eagle ejects 
its young from the nest, this bird catches them 
up as they fall and feeds them. For the eagle, 
by the vVay, ejects the young birds prematurely, 
before they are able to fegd themselves, or to 
fly. It appears to do so from jealousy; for it is 
by nature jealous, and is so ravenous as to grab 
furiously at its food; and when it does grab at 


36 

Of hawks, the strongest is the buzzard; the 
next in point of courage is the merlin; and the 
circus ranks third; other diverse kinds are the 
asterias, the pigeon-hawk, and the pternis; the 
broaded-winged hawk is called the half-buz- 
[20] zard; others go by the name of hobby- 
hawk, or sparrow-hawk, or ‘smcxjth-fcathercd’, 
or ‘toad-catchcr’. Binls of this latter species find 
their food with very little difficulty, and flutter 
along the ground. Some say that there are ten 
species of hawks, all differing from one anoth- 
er. C)nc hawk, they say, will strike and grab the 
[25] pigeon as it rests on the ground, but never 
touch it while it is in flight; another hawk at- 
tacks the pigeon when it is perched upon a tree 
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or any elevation, but never touches it when it is 
on the ground or on the wing; other hawks at- 
tack their prey only when it is on the wing. 
They say that pigeons can distinguish the vari- 
ous species: so that, when a hawk is an assail- 
[50] ant, if it be one that attacks its prey when 
the prey is on the wing, the pigeon will sit still; 
if it be one that attacks sitting prey, the pigeon 
will rise up and ily away. 

In Thrace, in the district sometimes called 
that of Cedripolis, men hunt tor little birds in 
the marshes with the aid of hawks. The men 
with sticks in their hands go l>eating at the 
620 ** reeds and brushwood to fiighten the 
birds out, and the hawks show themscKes over- 
head and frighten them down. The men then 
strike them with their sticks and ca[)ture them. 
They give a portion of their booty to the 
hawks; that is, they throw some of the birds up 
[5] in the air, and the hawks catch them. 

In the neighbourhood of Lake Macotis, it is 
said, wolves act in concert with the fishermen, 
and if the fishermen decline to shire with 
them, they tear their nets in pieces as they lie 
drying on the shore of the lake. 
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So much for the habits of birds. 

[loi] In marine creatures, also, one may observe 
many ingenious devices adapted to the circum- 
stances of their lives. For the accounts com- 
monly given of the so-called fishing-frog are 
quite true; as are also those given of the lorfx'- 
do. The fishing-frog has a set of filaments that 
project in front of its eyes; they are long and 
thin like hairs, and are round at the tips; they 
[ij] lie on either side, and are used as bails. 
Accordingly, when the animal stirs up a place 
full of sand and mud and conceals itself there- 
in, it raises the filaments, and, when the little 
fish strike against them, it draws them in un- 
derneath into its mouth. The torpedo nar- 
cotizes the creatures that it wants to catch, ov- 
erpowering them by the power of shock that is 
[20] resident in its body, and feeds upon 
them; it also hides in the sand and mud, and 
catches all the creatures that swim in its way 
and come under its narcotizing influence. This 
phenomenon has been actually observed in op- 
eration. The sting-ray also conceals itself, but 
not exactly in the same way. That the creatures 
[25] get their living by this means is obvious 
from the fact that, whereas they are peculiarly 
inactive, they are often caught with mullets in 
their interior, the swiftest of fishes. Further- 


more, the fishing-frog is unusually thin when 
he is caught after losing the tips of his fila- 
ments, and the torpedo is known to cause a 
numbness even in human beings. Again, the 
l^o] hake, the ray, the flat-fish, and the angel- 
fish burrow in the sand, and after concealing 
themselves angle with the filaments on their 
mouths, that fishermen call their fishing-rods, 
and the little creatures on which they feed 
swim up to the filaments taking them for bits 
of sea-weed, such as they feed upon. 

Wherever an anthias-fish is seen, there will 
be no dangerous creatures in the vicinity, and 
sponge-divers will dive in security, and they 
[j^] call these signal -fishes ‘holy fish’. It is a 
sort of perjK'tual coincidence, like the lact that 
621 ® wherever snails are present you may be 
sure there is neither pig nor partridge m the 
neighbourhood; lor both pig and partridge cal 
up the snails. 

The sea-serpent resembles the conger in col- 
our and shape, but is of lesser bulk and more 
rapid in its mo\einents. Tl it lx* caught and 
thrown away, it will bore a hole with its snout 
[5] and burrow rapully 111 the sand; its snout, 
by the way, is sharper than t!\ar of ordin iry ser- 
pents. The so-called se.i-scolop<uKlja, alter sw al- 
lowing the hook, turns itsell inside out until it 
ejects It, and then it ag.im turns itself outside 
in. The sca-scolofxiulr.i, like the land-scolojx'n 
dra, will come to a savoury bait; the cieaturc 
[/o] docs not bite with its teeth, but stinits by 
contact with its entire body, like the so-called 
sea-nettle. The so-called 1 ox-shark, when it 
finds it has swallowed the hook, tiles to get rid 
oi it as the scolopendra does, but not in the 
same way; in other woids, it runs up the fish- 
ing-line, and bites it off short; it is caught in 
[75] some districts in deep and rapid waters, 
with night-lines. 

I’he bonitos swarm together wdien they espy 
a dangerous creature, and the largest of them 
swim round it, and if it touches one of the shoal 
they try to repel it; they have strong teeth. 
Amongst other large fish, a lamia-shark, after 
[20] falling in amongst a shoal, has been seen 
to be covered with wounds. 

Of river-fish, the male of the sheat-fish is re- 
markably attentive to the young. The female 
after parturition goes away; the male stays and 
keeps on guard where the spawn is most abun- 
dant, contenting himself with keeping off all 
[25] other little fishes that might steal the 
spawn or fry, and this he does for forty or fifty 
days, until the young arc sufficiently grown to 
make av/ay from the other fishes for them- 
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selves. The fishermen can tell where he is on 
^iiard: for, in warding off the little fishes, he 
makes a rush in the water and gives utterance 
to a kind of muttering noise. I le is so earnest in 
the performance of his j)arent«\l duties that the 
[^’o] fishermen at times, if the eggs be attached 
to the roots of water-plants deep in the water, 
drag them into as shallow a place as possible; 
the male fish will still keep by the young, anti, 
if it so happen, will be caught by the hook 
when snapping at the liitle fish that come by; 
if, however, he be sensible by cxj’icricnce of the 
621 *^ danger of the hook, he will still keep by 
his charge, and with his extremely strong teeth 
will bite the hook in pieces. 

All fishes, both those that wander about and 
those that arc stationary, occupy the districts 
where they were born or \ery similar places, 
for their natural food is loiiiid there. Carnivo- 
[5] rolls fish wander most; and all fish are car- 
iiivorous with the exception of a few, such as 
the mullet, the saupe, the red mullet, and the 
chalcis. The so-called pholis gives out a mu- 
cous discharge, which the creature in 

a kind of nest. Of shell-fish, and fish that are 
Unless, the scallof) moves with greatest force 
[/o] and to the greatest distance, impelled 
along by some internal energy; the murex or 
purple-fish, and others that resemble it, move 
hardly at all. Out of the lagoon of Pyrrha all 
the fishes swim in winter time, cxccjJt the sca- 
gudgeon; they swim out owing to the cold, for 
the narrow waters arc colder than the outer sea, 
and on the return of the early summer they all 
[75] swim back again. In the lagoon no scarus 
IS fotiml, nor thritta, nor any other s[X'cies of 
the sjiiny fish, no sjiotted dogfish, no spiny dog- 
fish, no sea crawfish, no octopus either of the 
common or the musky kinds, and certain other 
fish are also absent; but of fish that arc found 
in the lagoon the white gudgeon is not a ma- 
rine fish. Of fishes the osiparous are in their 
[20] prime in the early summer until the 
spawning time; the viviparous in the autumn, 
as is also the case with the mullet, the red mul- 
let, and all such fish. In the neighbourhood of 
Lesbos, the fishes of the outer sea, or of the la- 
goon, bring forth their eggs or young in the la- 
goon; sexual union takes place in the autumn, 
and parturition in the spring. With fishes of 
the cartilaginous kind, the males .md females 
[25] swarm together in the autumn for the 
sake of sexual union; in the early summer they 
come swimming in, and keep apart until after 
parturition; the two sexes are often taken 
linked together in sexual union. 
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Of molluscs the sepia is the most cunning, 
and is the only species that employs its dark liq- 
[^o] uid for the sake of concealment as well as 
from fear: the octopus and calamary make the 
discharge solely from fear. These creatures nev- 
er discharge the pigment in its entirety; and 
after a discharge the pigment accumulates 
again. The sepia, as has Ix'cn said, often uses 
its colouring pigment for concealment; it 
shows itself in front of the pigment and then 
622 “ retreats back into il: it also hunts with its 
long tentacles not only little fishes, but often- 
times even mullets. The octopus is a stupid 
creature, for it will approach a man’s hand if it 
be lowered in the water; but it is neat and thrif- 
[^] ty in its habits: that is, it lays up stores in 
Its nest, and, after eating up all that is eatable, 
it ejects the shells and sheaths of crabs and 
shell-fish, and the skeletons of little fishes. It 
seeks its prey by so changing its colour as to 
render it lile the colour of the stones adjacent 
[70] to it; it docs so also when alarmed. Ry 
some the «epia is said to perform the same 
trick; that is, they say it can change its colour 
so as to make it resemble the colour of its habi- 
tat. The only fish that can do this is the angel- 
fish, that is, it can change its colour like the oc- 
[75] to})us. The octopus as a rule docs not live 
the \ear out. It has a natural tendency to run 
off into liquid; for, if beaten and squeezed, it 
keeps losing substance and at last disa[>pears. 
The female after parturition is {Xfculiarly sub- 
ject to this coll iqiicl action; it becomes stupid; 
if tossed about by waves, it submits impassive- 
ly; a man, if he dived, could catch it with the 
[20] hand; il gets covered o\er w ith slime, and 
makes no effort to catch its w’ontcd prey. The 
male becomes leathery and clammy. As a proof 
that they do not live into a scconil year there is 
the fact that, after the birth of the little octo- 
puses in the late summer or beginning of au- 
tumn, it is seldom that a large-sized octopus is 
[25] visible, w’hercas a little before this time of 
}ear the creature is at its largest. After the eggs 
arc laiil, they say that both the male and the fe- 
male grow so old and feeble that they arc 
preyed iijKin by little fish, and w'ith ease 
dragged from their holes; ami that this could 
not have been done previously; they say also 
that this is not the case wdth the small and 
[^o] young octopus, hut that the young crea- 
ture is much stronger than the growm-up one. 
Neither does the sepia live into a second year. 
The octopus is the only mollusc that ventures 
on to dry land; it walks by preference on rough 
ground; it is firm all over when you squeeze it, 
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excepting in the neck. So much for the mol- 
lusca. 

622** It is also said that they make a thin 
rough shell about them like a hard sheath, and 
that this is made larger and larger as the ani- 
mal grows larger, and that it comes out of the 
sheath as though out of a den or dwelling- 
place. 

[5] The nautilus (or argonaut) is a poulpe or 
octopus, but one peculiar both in its nature and 
its habits. It rises up from deep water and 
swims on the surface; it rises with its shell 
down-turned in order that it may rise the more 
easily and swim with it empty, but alter reach- 
ing the surface it shifts the position of the shell. 
In between its feelers it has a certain amount of 
[/o] web-growth, resembling the substance 
between the toes of web-footed birds; only that 
with these latter the substance is thick, w'hilc 
with the nautilus it is thin and like a spider s 
web. It uses this structure, when a breeze is 
blow'ing, for a sail, and lets down some of its 
feelers alongside as rudder-oars. If it be fright- 
[75] ened it fills its shell with water and sinks. 
With regard to the mode of generation and the 
growth of the shell knowledge from observa- 
tion is not yet satisfactory; the shell, however, 
docs not appear to be there from the beginning, 
but to grow in their case as in that of other 
shell-fish; neither is it ascertained for certain 
whether the animal can live when stripped of 
the shell. 
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[20] Of all insects, one may also say of all liv- 
ing creatures, the most industrious are the ant, 
the bee, the hornet, the wasp, and in point of 
fact all creatures akin to these; of spiders some 
arc more skilful and more resourceful than 
others. The way in which ants work is open to 
[25] ordinary observation; how they all march 
one after the other when they are engaged in 
putting away and storing up their food; all this 
may be seen, for they carry on their work even 
during bright moonlight nights. 
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Of spiders and phalangia there are many spe- 
cies. Of the venomous phalangia there arc two; 
one that resembles the so-called wolf-spider, 
[jo] small, speckled, and tapering to a point; 
it moves with leaps, from which habit it is nick- 
named ‘the flea’: the other kind is large, black 
in colour, with long front legs; it is heavy in its 
movements, walks slowly, is not very strong, 
and never leaps. (Of all the other species 


wherewith poison- vendors supply themselves, 
623* some give a weak bite, and others never 
bite at all. There is another kind, comprising 
the so-called wolf-spiders.) Of these spiders the 
small one weaves no web, and the large weaves 
a rude and poorly built one on the ground or 
on dry stone walls. It always builds its web over 
hollow places inside of which it keeps a watch 
[5] on the end-threads, until some creature gets 
into the web and begins to struggle, when out 
the spider pounces. The speckled kind makes 
a little shabby web under trees. 

There is a third s[iecies of this animal, pre- 
eminently cle\cr and artistic. It first weaves a 
thread stretching to all the exterior ends of the 
future web; then from the centre, which it hits 
[/o] upon with great accuracy, it stretches 
the warp; on the warp it puts what corre- 
sponds to the woof, and then weaves the whole 
together. It sleeps and stores its food away from 
the centre, but it is at the centre that it keeps 
watch for its prey. Then, when anv creature 
touches the web and the centre is set in motion, 
it first ties and wraps the creature round with 
threads until it lenders it helpless, then lifts it 
[75] and carries it ofT. and, if it hap[x?ns to be 
hungry, sucks out the lifc-juiccs — for that is the 
way it feeds; but, if it lx* not hungry, it first 
mends any damage done and then hastens 
again to its quest of prey. If something comes 
meanwhile into the net, the spuJer at first 
makes for the centre, and then goes back to its 
[20] entangled prey as irom a fixed starting- 
point. If any one injures a portion of the web, 
it recommences weaving at sunrise or at sunset, 
because it is chiefly at these periods that crea- 
tures arc caught in the web. It is the female 
that docs the weaving and the hunting, but the 
male takes a share of the booty captured. 

Of the skilful spiders, weaving a substantial 
[25] web, there arc two kinds, the larger and 
the smaller. The one has long legs and keeps 
watch while swinging downwards from the 
web: from its large size it cannot easily conceal 
itself, and so it keeps underneath, sa that its 
prey may not lx: frightened o(T, but may strike 
upon the web’s upper surface; the less awk- 
wardly formed one lies in wait on the top, us- 
[jo] ing a little hole for a lurking-place. Spi- 
ders can spin webs from the time of their birth, 
not from their interior as a superfluity or ex- 
cretion, as Democritus avers, but off their body 
as a kind of tree-bark, like the creatures that 
shoot cut with their hair, as for instance the 
porcupine. The creature can attack animals 
larger than itself, and enwrap them with its 
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threads: in other words, it will attack a small 
623 *^ lizard, run round and draw threads 
about its mouth until it closes the mouth up; 
then it comes up and bites it. 

40 

So much for the spicier. Of insects, there is a 

f cnus that has no one name that comprehends 
5] all the s{x:cies, though all the s[>ccics are 
akin to one another in form; it consists of all 
the insects that construct a honeycomb: to wit, 
the bee, and all the insects that resemble it in 
form. There are nine varieties, of which six arc 
gregarious — the bee, the king-bee, the drone- 
[/o] bee, the annual wasp, and, furthermore, 
the anihrcne (or hornet), and the tenthredo 
(or ground-wasp); three are solitary — the 
smaller siren, of a dun colour, the larger siren, 
black and speckled, and the third, the largest 
of all, that is called the humble-bee. Now ants 
never go a-hunting, but gather up what is 
ready to hand; the spider makes nothing, and 
[75] lays up no store, but simply goes a-hunt- 
ing for its fc^od; whi!^ I he be-* — for we shall by 
and by treat of the nine varieties — docs not go 
a-hunting, but constructs its food out of gath- 
ered material and stores it away, for honey is 
the bee’s food. This fact is shown by the bee- 
keepers’ attempt to remove the combs; for the 
[20] bees, when they arc fumigated, and are 
suffering great distress from the process, then 
devour the honey most ravenously, whereas at 
other times they are never observed to be so 
greedy, but apparently are thrifty and disposed 
to lay by for their future sustenance. They have 
also another food which is called bee-bread; 
this is scarcer than honey and has a sweet fig- 
like taste; this they carry as they do the wax on 
[25] their legs. 

Very remarkable diversity is observed in 
their methods of working and their general 
habits. When the hive has been delivered to 
them clean and empty, they build their waxen 
cells, bringing in the juice of all kinds of flow- 
ers and the ‘tears’ or exuding sap of trees, such 
as willows and elms and such others as are par- 
ticularly given to the exudation of gum. With 
[^0] this material they besmear the ground- 
work, to provide against attacks of other crea- 
tures; the bee-keepers call this stuff ‘stop-wax’. 
They also with the same material narrow by 
sidc-building the entrances to the hive if they 
are too wide. They first build cells for them- 
selves; then for the so-called kings and the 
624 “ drones; for themselves they are always 
building, for the kings only whcp the brood of 


young is numerous, and cells for the drones 
they build if a superabundance of honey should 
suggest their doing so. They build the royal 
cells next to their own, and they are of small 
bulk; the drones’ cells they build near by, and 
these latter are less in bulk than the bee’s cells. 
[5] They begin building the combs down- 
wards from the top of the hive, and go down 
and down building many combs connected to- 
gether until they reach the bottom. The cells, 
both those for the honey and those also for the 
grubs, are double-doored; for two cells are 
ranged about a single base, one pointing one 
way and one the other, after the manner of a 
double (or hour-glass-shaped) goblet. The cells 
[/o] that lie at the commencement of the 
combs and arc attached to the hives, to the ex- 
tent of two or three concentric circular rows, 
arc small and devoid of honey; the cells that 
are well filled with honey arc most thoroughly 
luted with wax. At the entry to the hive the 
ap’iertiire of the doorway is smeared with mitys; 
[75] this substance is a deep black, and is a 
sort of dross or residual by-product of wax; it 
has a pungent odour, and is a cure for bruises 
and suppurating sores. The greasy stuff that 
comes next is pitch- wax; it has a less pungent 
odour and is less medicinal than the mitys. 
Some say that the drones construct combs by 
themselvej, in the same hive and in the same 
[20] comb that they share with the bees; but 
that they make no honey, but subsist, they and 
their grubs also, on the honey made by the 
bees. The drones, as a rule, keep inside the 
hive; when they go out of doors, they soar up 
in the air in a stream, whirling round and 
[25] round in a kind of gymnastic exercise; 
when this is over, they come inside the hive and 
feed to repletion ravenously. The kings never 
quit the hive, except in conjunction with the 
entire swarm, either for food or for any other 
reason. They say that, if a young swarm go 
astray, it will turn back upon its route and by 
the aid of scent seek out its leader. It is said that 
[ ^o] if he is unable to fly he is carried bv the 
swarm, and that if he dies the swarm perishes; 
and that, if this swarm outlives the king for a 
while and constructs combs, no honey is pro- 
duced and the bees soon die out. Bees scramble 
up the stalks of flowers and rapidly gather the 
bces-wax with their front legs; the front legs 
624 *^ wipe it off on to the middle legs, and 
these pass it on to the hollow curves of the 
hind-legs; when thus laden, they fly away 
home, and one may see plainly that their load 
is a heavy one. On each expedition the bee 
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does not fly from a flower of one kind to a flow- 
[5] er of another, but flies from one violet, say, 
to another violet, and never meddles with an- 
other flower until it has got back to the hive; on 
reaching the hive they throw oR their load, and 
each bee on his return is accompanied by three 
or four companions. One cannot well tell what 
is the substance they gather, nor the exact proc- 
ess of their work. Their mode of gathering wax 
has been observed on olive-trees, as owing to 
[/o] the thickness of the leaves the bees remain 
stationary for a considerable while. After this 
work is over, they attend to the grubs. There 
is nothing to prevent grubs, honey, and drones 
being all found in one and the same comb. As 
long as the leader is alive, the drone^ are said 
to be produced apart by themselves; if he be no 
longer living, they are said to be reared by the 
[/5J bees in their own cells, and under these 
circumstances to become more spirited: for this 
reason they are called ‘sting-drones’, not that 
they really have stings, but that they have the 
wish, without the power, to use such weapons. 
The cells for the drones are larger than the 
others; sometimes the bees construct cells for 
the drones apart, but usually they put them in 
[20] amongst their own; and when this is the 
case the bee-keepers cut the drone-cells out of 
the combs. There are several species of bees, as 
has been said: two of ‘kings’, the better kind 
red, the other black and variegated, and twice 
as big as the working-bee. The best working- 
bee is small, round, and speckled: another kind 
[25] is long and like an anthrene wasp; anoth- 
er kind is what is called the rol>l-)er-bee, black 
and flat-bellied; then there is the drone, the 
largest of all, but devoid of sting, and lazy. 
There is a difference lietwecn the progeny of 
bees that inhabit cultivated land and of those 
from the mountains: the forest-bees are more 
[50] shaggy, smaller, more industrious and 
more fierce. Working-bees make their combs 
all even, with the superficial covering quite 
smooth. Each comb is of one kind only: that is, 
it contains either bees only, or grubs only, or 
drones only; if it happen, however, that they 
make in one and the same comb all these kinds 
of cells, each separate kind will be built in a 
625 * continuous row right through. The long 
bees build uneven combs, with the lids of the 
cells protuberant, like those of the anthrene; 
grubs and everything else have no fixed places, 
but are put anywhere; from these bees come in- 
ferior kings, a large quantity of drones, and the 
[5] so-called robber-bee; they produce either no 
honey at all, or honey in very small quantities. 


Bees brood over the combs and so mature them; 
if they fail to do so, the combs are said to go 
bad and to get covered with a sort of spider’s 
web. If they can keep brooding over the part 
undamaged, the damaged part simply eats it- 
self away; if they cannot so brood, the entire 
[/oj comb perishes; in the damaged combs 
small worms arc engendered, which take on 
wings and fly away. When the combs keep set- 
tling down, the bees restore the level siirlace, 
and put props underneath the combs to give 
themselves free passage-room; for if such free 
passage l>c lacking they cannot brood, and the 
cobwebs come on. When the robber-l)ee and the 
drone ap^)car, not only do they do no work 
[75] themselves, but they actually damage the 
work ot the other bees; if they arc caught in the 
act, they arc killed by the working-hccs. These 
bees also kill without mercy most of their 
kings, and esjK'cially kings ol the inferior sort; 
and this they do for fear a multiplicity ol kings 
should lead to a dismemberment of the hive. 
They kill them especially when the hive is defi- 
[ 20 ] cient in grubs, and a swarm is not intend- 
ed to take place; under these circumstances 
they destroy the cells of the kings if they have 
been prepared, on the ground that these kings 
are always ready to lead out swarms. They de- 
stroy also the combs of the drones if a failure in 
the honey supply be threatening and the hive 
runs short ol provisions; under uich circum- 
stances they fight desperately with all who try 
[25] to take their honey, aiifi eject from the 
hive all the resident drones; and oftentimes the 
drones arc to be seen sitting apart in the hive. 
The little bees fight vigorously with the long 
kind, and try to banish them from the hives; it 
they succeed, the hive will he unusually pro- 
ducti\e, but if the bigger bees get left mistress- 
es of the field they pass the time in idleness, and 
[^o] do no good at all but die out before the 
autumn. Whenever the working-bees kill an 
enemy they try to do so out of doors; and when- 
ever one of their own body dies, they carry the 
dead bee out of doors also. The so-called rob- 
ber-bees spoil their own combs, and, if they can 
625 ^ do so unnoticed, enter and spoil the 
combs of other bees; if they arc caught in the 
act they are put to death. It is no easy task lor 
them to escape detection, for there arc sentinels 
on guard at every entry; and, even if they do 
escape detection on entering, afterwards from 
[5] a surfeit of food they cannot fly, but go roll- 
ing alK)ut in front of the hive, so that their 
chances of escape arc small indeed. The kings 
are never themselves seen outside the hive ex- 
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ccpt with a swarm in flight: during which 
time all the other bees cluster around them. 
When the flight of a swarm is imminent, a 
monotonous and quite peculiar sound made by 
all the bees is heard for several days, and for 
[/o] two or three days in advance a lew bees 
arc seen flying round the hive; it has never as 
yet been ascertained, owing to the difficulty of 
the observation, whether or no the king is 
among these. When they have swarmed, they 
fly away and separate off to each of the kings; 
if a small swarm happens to settle near to a 
large one, it will shift to join this large one, and 
[75] if the king whom they have abandoned 
follows them, they jmt him to death. So much 
for the quilting of the hive and the swarm- 
flight. Separate detachments of bees arc told off 
for diverse operations; that is, some carry flow- 
er-produce, others carry water, others smooth 
[20] and arrange the combs. A bee carries wa- 
ter when it is rearing grubs. No bee ever settles 
on the flesh of any creature, or ever eats animal 
food. They have no fixed dale for commencing 
work; but when the’'' j '‘''ender is forthcom- 
ing and they are in comfortable trim, and by 
preference in summer, they set to work, and 
when tlie weather is fine they work incessantly. 
The bee, when quite young and in (act only 
[25] three days old, after shedding its chrysa- 
lis-case, begins to work if it be well ted. When 
a swarm is settling, some bees detach them- 
selves in search of food and return back to the 
swarm. In hives that arc in good condition the 
production of young bees is discontinucil only 
for the forty days that follow the winter sol- 
[ ^o] slice. When the grubs are grown, the bees 
put lood beside them and cover them with a 
coating of wax; and, as soon as the grub is 
strong enough, he of his own accord breaks the 
lid and comes out. Creatures that make their 
appearance in hives and spoil the combs the 
working-bees clear out, but the other bees from 
sheer laziness look with indifference on dam- 
age done to their produce. When the bec-mas- 
626 ® ters take out the combs, they leave 
chough food behind for winter use; if it lx: suf- 
ficient in quantity, the occupants of the hive 
will survive; if it be insufficient, then, if the 
weather be rough, they die on the spot, but if 
it be fair, they fly away and desert the hive. 
They feed on honey summer and winter; but 
[5] the; store up another article of food resem- 
bling wax in har<lness, which by some is called 
sandaracc, or bec-bread. Their worst enemies 
are wasps and the birds named titmice, and 
furthermore the swallow and the bee-eater. 
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The frogs in the marsh also catch them if they 
come in their way by the water-side, and for 
[jo] this reason lx:c-kecpers chase the frogs 
from the ponds from which the bees take wa- 
ter; they destroy also wasps’ nests, and the nests 
of swallows, in the neighbourhood of the hives, 
and also the nests of bcc-caters. Bees have fear 
only of one another. They fight with one an- 
[75] other and with wasps. Away from the 
hive they attack neither their own sfX'cies nor 
any other creature, but in the close proximity of 
the hive they kill whatever they get hold of. 
Bees that sting die from their inability to ex- 
tract the Sling without at the same time extract- 
ing their intestines. True, they often recover, if 
the person stung takes the trouble to press the 
[20] sting out; but once it loses its sting the bee 
must die. 1 hey can kill with their stings even 
large animals; in fact, a horse has been known 
to have been stung to death by them .The kings 
are the least disposed to show anger or to inflict 
a sling. Bees that die are removed from the 
hive, and in e\cry way the creature is remark- 
[25] able for its cleanly habits; in point of fact, 
they often fly away to a distance to void their 
excrement because it is malodorous; and, as has 
been said, they arc annoyed by all bad smells 
and by the scent of [perfumes, so much so that 
they sting people that use perfumes. They per- 
ish from a number of accidental causes, and 
when their kings become too numerous and try 
each to carry away a portion of the swarm. The 
[^o] toad also feeds on bees; he comes to the 
doorway of the hive, pufis liimself out as he 
sits on the watch, and devours the creatures as 
they come flying out; the bees can in no way 
626 *^ retaliate, but the bee-keeper makes a 
point of killing him. As for the class of bee that 
has lx:en spoken of as inferior or good-for-noth- 
ing, and as constructing its combs so roughly, 
some bee-keepers say that it is the young bees 
that act so from inexperience; and the bees of 
the current year arc termed young. The )oung 
[5] bees do not sting as the others do; and it is 
tor this reason that swarms may be safely car- 
ried, as it is of young l>ees that they are com- 
posed. When honey runs short they cx[x:l the 
drones, and the bec-keejK'rs supply the bees 
with figs and sweet-tasting articles of food. The 
elder bees do the indoor work, and are rough 
and hairy from staying indoors; the young bees 
do the outer carrying, and are comparatively 
[70] smooth. 7 'hey kill the drones also when in 
their work they arc confined for room; the 
drones, by the way, live in the innermost recess 
of the hive. On one occasion, when a hive was 
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in a poor condition, some of the occupants as- 
sailed a foreign hive; proving victorious in a 
combat they took to carrying off the honey; 
when the bee-keeper tried to kill them, the 
other bees came out and tried to beat off the 
[75] enemy but made no attempt to sting the 
man. The diseases that chiefly attack prosper- 
ous hives are first of all the clcrus — this con- 
sists in a growth of little worms on the floor, 
from which, as they develop, a kind ot cobweb 
grows over the entire hive, and the combs de- 
cay; another diseased condition is indicated in 
[20] a lassitude on the part of the bees and in 
rnalodorousness of the hive. Bees feed on 
thyme; and the white thyme is better than the 
red. In summer the place for the hi''e should 
be cool, and in winter warm. They are very 
apt to fall sick if the plant they are at work on 
be mildewed. In a high wind they carry a stone 
[25] by way of ballast to steady them. If a 
stream be near at hand, they drink from it and 
from it only, but before they drink they first 
deposit their load; if there be no water near at 
hand, they disgorge their honey as they drink 
elsewhere, and at once make off to work. There 
are two seasons for making honey, spring and 
[_^o] autumn; the spring honey is sweeter, 
whiter, and in every way better than the au- 
tumn honey. Superior honey comes from fresh 
comb, and from young shoots; the red honey is 
inferior, and owes its inferiority to the comb in 
which it is deposited, just as wine is apt to be 
spoiled by its cask; consequently, one should 
627 ® have it looked to and dried. When the 
thyme is in flower and the comb is full, the 
honey does not harden. The honey that is gold- 
en in hue is excellent. White honey does not 
come from thyme pure and simple; it is good 
as a salve for sore eyes and wounds. Poor 
honey always floats on the surface and should 
be skimmed off; the fine clear honey rests be- 
[5] low. When the floral world is in full bloom, 
then they make wax; consequently you must 
then take the wax out of the hive, for they go 
to work on new wax at once. The flowers from 
which they gather honey are as follows: the 
spindle-tree, the melilot-clover, king’s-spear, 
myrtle, flowering-reed, withy, and broom. 
When they work at thyme, they mix in water 
before sealing up the comb. As has been already 
[/o] stated, they all either fly to a distance to 
discharge their excrement or make the dis- 
charge into one single comb. The little bees, 
as has been said, arc more industrious than the 
big ones; their wings are battered; their colour 
is black, and they have a burnt-up aspect. 
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Gaudy and showy bees, like gaudy and showy 
[75] women, are good-for-nothings. Bees seem 
to take a pleasure in listening to a rattling 
noise; and consequently men say that they can 
muster them into a hive by rattling with crock- 
ery or stones; it is uncertain, however, w'hcthcr 
or no they can hear the noise at all and also 
whether their procedure is due to pleasure or 
alarm. They exjxfl from the hive all idlers and 
unthrifts. As has been said, they differentiate 
[20] their work; some make wax, some make 
honey, some make bee-bread, some shape and 
mould combs, some bring water to the cells 
and mingle it with the honey, some engage in 
out-of-door work. At early dawn they make no 
noise, until some one particular bee makes a 
buzzing noise two or three times and thereby 
awakes the rest; hereupon they all fly in a body 
[25] to work. By and by they return and at first 
arc noisy; then the noise gradually decreases, 
until at last some one bee flics round about, 
making a buzzing noise, and apparently call- 
ing on the others to go to sleep; then all of a 
sudden there is a dead silence. The hive is 
known to be in good condition if the noise 
heard within it is loud, and if the Ix'cs make a 
flutter as they go out and in; for at this time 
they are constructing brood-cells. They suffer 
[jo] most from hunger when they recom- 
mence work after winter. They become some- 
what lazy if the bee-keeper, in,^robbing the 
hive, leave behind too much honey; still one 
should leave cells numerous in proportion to 
the population, for the bees work in a spiritless 
627 ^ way it too few combs are left. They be- 
come idle also, as being dispirited, if the hive be 
too big. A hive yields to the bec-kceper six or 
nine pints of honey; a prosperous hive will 
yield twelve or fifteen pints, exceptionally good 
hives eighteen. Sheep and, as has been said, 
[5] wasps are enemies to the bees. Bee-keepers 
entrap the latter, by putting a flat dish on the 
ground with pieces of meat on it; when a 
number of the wasps settle on it, they cover 
them with a lid and put the dish and its con- 
tents on the fire. It is a good thing to have a 
few drones in a hive, as their presence increases 
[70] the industry of the workers. Bees can tell 
the approach of rough weather or of rain; and 
the proof is that they will not fly away, but even 
while it is as yet fine they go fluttering about 
within a restricted space, and the bee-keeper 
knows from this that they are expecting bad 
weather. When the bees inside the hive hang 
clustering to one another, it is a sign that the 
[75] sv^arm is intending to quit; consequently, 
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bee-kccpcrs, on seeing this, besprinkle the hive 
with sweet wine. It is advisable to plant about 
the hives pear-trees, beans, Median-grass, Syri- 
an-grass, yellow pulse, myrtle, poppies, creep- 
ing-thyme, and almond-trees. Some bee-keep- 
ers sprinkle their bees with flour, and can dis- 
tinguish them from others when they are at 
[20] work out of doors. If the spring be late, 
or if there lie drought or blight, then grubs arc 
all the fewer in the hives. So much for the hab- 
its of bees. 

41 

Of wasps, there are two kinds. Of these kinds 
one is wild and scarce, lives on the mountains, 
engenders grubs not underground but on oak- 
[25] trees, is larger, longer, and blacker than 
the other kind, is invariably speckled and 
furnished with a sting, and is remarkably 
courageous. 7’hc pain from its sting is more 
severe than that caused by the others, for the 
instrument that causes the [lain is larger, in 
proportion to its own larger size. These wild 
[^o] wasps live over in - a second year, and in 
winter time, when oaks have been in course of 
felling, they may be seen coming out and fly- 
ing away. They be concealed during the win- 
ter, and live in the interior of logs of wood. 
Some of them are mother-wasps and some arc 
workers, as with the tamer kind; but it is by 
observation of the tame wasps that one may 
learn the varied characteristics of the mothers 
628* and the workers. For in the case of the 
tame wasps also there are two kinds; one con- 
sists of leaders, who arc called mothers, and 
the other of workers. The leaders arc far larg- 
er and milder-tempcred than the others. The 
workers do not live over into a second year, but 
all die when winter comes on; and this can be 
[5I proved, for at the commencement of win- 
ter the workers become drowsy, and about the 
time of the winter solstice they arc never seen 
at all. The leaders, the so-called mothers, 
are seen all through the winter, and live in 
holes underground; for men when ploughing 
or digging in winter have often come upon 
modier-wasps, but never upon workers. The 
[/o] mode of reproduction of wasps is as fol- 
lows. At the approach of summer, when the 
leaders have found a sheltered spot, they take 
to moulding their combs, and construct the so- 
called sphecons , — little nests containing four 
cells or thereabouts, and in these arc produced 
working-wasps but not mothers. When these 
[75] are grown up, then they construct other 
larger combs upon the first, and then again in 
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like manner others; so that by the dose of au- 
tumn there are numerous large combs in which 
the leader, the so-called mother, engenders no 
longer working-wasps but mothers. These de- 
velop high up in the nest as large grubs, in 
cells that occur in groups of four or rather 
[20J more, pretty much in the same way as we 
have seen the grubs of the king-bees to be pro- 
duced in their cells. After the birth of the work- 
ing-grubs in the cells, the leaders do nothing 
and the workers have to supply them with 
nourishment; and this is inferred from the fact 
that the leaders [of the working-wasps] no 
[25] longer fly out at this time, but rest quietly 
indoors. Whether the leaders of last year after 
engendering new leaders arc killed by the new 
broo<l, and whether this occurs invariably or 
whether they can live for a longer time, has not 
been ascertained by actual observation; neither 
can we speak with certainty, as from observa- 
tion, as to the age attained by the mother-w^asp 
or by the wild wasps, or as to any other similar 
[^o] phenomenon. The mother-wasp is broad 
and heavy, fatter and larger than the ordinary 
wasp, and from its weight not very strong on 
the wing; these wasps cannot fly far, and for 
this reason they always rest inside the nest, 
building and managing its indoor arrange- 
ments. The so-called mother-wasps are found 
in most of the nests; it is a matter of doubt 
628*^ whether or no they arc provided with 
stings; in all probability, like the king-bees, 
they have stings, but never protrude them for 
offence. Of the ordinary wasps some arc desti- 
tute of stings, like the drone -bees, and some are 
provided with them. Those unprovided therc- 
f 5] with are smaller and less spirited and never 
fight, while the others are big and courageous; 
and these latter, by some, arc called males, and 
the stingless, females. At the approach of win- 
ter many of the wasps that have stings appear 
to lose them; but we have never met an eyewit- 
ness of this phenomenon. Wasps are more 
f/o] abundant in times of drought and in wild 
localities. They live underground; their combs 
they mould out of chips and earth, each comb 
from a single origin, like a kind of root. They 
feed on certain flowers and fruits, but for the 
most part on animal food. Some of the tame 
wasps have been observed when sexually unit- 
ed, but it was not determined whether both, or 
[75] neither, had stings, or whether one had a 
sting and the other had not; wild wasps have 
been seen under similar circumstances, when 
one was seen to have a sting but the case of the 
other was left undetermined. The wasp-grub 
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docs not appear to come into existence by par- 
turition, for at the outset the grub is too big to 
be the oflspring of a wasp. If you take a wasp 
by the feet and let him buzz with the vibration 
[20] of his wings, wasps that have no stings 
will fly toward it, and wasps that have stings 
will not; from which fact it is inferred by some 
that one set are males and the other females. In 
holes in the ground in winter-time wasps are 
found, some with stings, and some without. 
Some build cells, small and few in number; 
[25] others build many and large ones. The 
so-called mothers arc caught at the change of 
season, mostly on clm-trces, while gathering a 
substance sticky and gumlike. A large num- 
ber of mother-wasps are found when in the 
previous year wasps have been numerous and 
the weather rainy; they arc captured in preci[>- 
itous places, or in vertical clefts in the ground, 
[^o] and they all appear to be furnished with 
stings. 

42 

So much for the habits of wasps. 

Anthrcnae do not subsist by culling from 
flowers as bees do, but for the most part on ani- 
mal food: for this reason they hover about 
dung; for they chase the large flies, and after 
catching them lop off dieir heads and fly away 
629* With the rest of the carcases; they are fur- 
t'lcrmore fond of sweet fruits. Such is their 
food. They have also kings or leaders like bees 
and wasps; and their leaders arc larger in pro- 
[5] portion to themselves than are wasp-kings 
to wasps or bee-kings to bees. The aiuhrcna- 
king, like the wasp-kmg, lives indoors. Anthrc- 
nae build their nests underground, scraping 
out the soil like ants; for neither anthrenae nor 
wasps go off in swarms as bees do, but succes- 
[/o] sive layers of young anthrenae keep to the 
same habitat, and go on enlarging their nest by 
scraping out more and more of soil. The nest 
accordingly attains a great size; in fact, from a 
particularly prosperous nest have been re- 
moved three and even four baskets full of 
combs. They do not, like bees, store up food, 
but pass the winter in a torpid condition; the 
r ^5] greater part of them die in the winter, but 
it is uncertain whether that can be said of them 
ah In the hives of bees several kings arc found 
and they lead off detachments in swarms, but 
in the anthrena’s nest only one king is found. 
When individual anthrenae have strayed from 
their nest, they cluster on a tree and construct 
combs, as may be often seen above-ground, 
[20] and in this nest they oroduce a king; 


when the king is full-grown, he leads them 
away and settles them along with himself in a 
hive or nest. With regard to their sexual 
unions, and the method of their reproduction, 
nothing is known from actual observation. 
Among bees both the drones and the kings arc 
[25] stingless, and so are certain W'asps, as has 
been said; but anthrenae appear to be all fur- 
nished with stings: though, by the way, it 
w'ould well be worth while to carry out investi- 
gation ns to whether the anthrena-king has a 
sting or not. 

43 

Humble-bees produce their young under a 
stone, right on the ground, in a couple of cells 
or little more; in these cells is found an at- 
[^o] tempt at honey, of a poor description. 
The tenthredon is like the anthrena, but speck- 
led, and about as broad as a bee. Being epicures 
as to their food, they fly, one at a time, into 
kitchens and on to slices of fish and the like 
dainties. The tenthredon brings forth, like the 
wasp, underground, and is very prolific; its 
629*^ nest is much bigger anti longer than that 
of the wasp. So much for the methods of work- 
ing and tl : habits of life of the bee, the wasp, 
and all the other similar insects. 

44 

[5] As rcgartls the disposition or temper of 
animals, as has been previously observed,* one 
may di tect great tliflcrences in respect to cour- 
age and timidity, as also, even among wild ani- 
mals, in regard to tameness and wildness. The 
lion, while he is eating, is most lerocious; but 
when he is not hungry and has had a good 
[ 10 ] meal, he is t]uite gentle. lie is totally de- 
void of suspicion o. i • ' ous lear, is fond of 
romping with animals that have been reared 
along with him and to whom he is accustomed, 
and manifests great alTection towards them. In 
the chase, as long as he is in view, he makes no 
attempt to run and shows no fear, but even if 
he be compelled by the multitude of the hunt- 
ers to retreat, he withdraws deliberately, step 
by step, every now and then turning his head 
[75] to regard his pursuers. If, however, he 
reach w’ooded cover, then he runs at full speed, 
until he comes to open ground, when he re- 
sumes his leisurely retreat. When, in the open, 
he is forced by the number of the hunters to 
run while in full view, he does run at the top 
of his speed, but without leaping and bound- 

* VIII. i(;88* 14); IX. 3(610*^ 20). 
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ing. Thi'. running of his is evenly and continu- 
ously kept up like the running of a dog; hut 
when he is in pursuit of his prey and is close 
[20] behind, he makes a sudden pounce upon 
it. I'hc two statements made regarding him 
are quite true; the one that he is especially 
afraid ot fire, as Homer pictures him in the 
line — ‘and glowing torches, which, though 
fierce he dreads,’ ’ — an<I the other, that he 
keeps a steady eye upon the hunter who hits 
[25] him, and flings himself upon him. If a 
hunter hit him, without hurting him, then if 
with a bound he gets hold of him, he will do 
him no harm, not even with his ( laws, but after 
shaking him and giving him a fright will let 
him go again. I'hey invade the cattle-folds and 
attack human beings when they are grown old 
and so by reason of old age and the diseased 
condition of their teeth are unable to pursue 
[ ^o] their wonted prey. They live to a good old 
age. d’he lion who was captured when lame, 
had a number of his teeth broken; which fact 
was regarded by some as a proof of the longev- 
ity of lions, as he could hardly have been re- 
duced to this condition except at an advanced 
age. I'here are two S|.^cies oi lions, the pluirip, 
curly-m.ine<], and the long-bodied, straight- 
manetl; the latier kind is courageous, and the 
former comparatively timid; sometimes they 
63 (P run away with their tail between their 
legs, like a tlog. A lion was once seen to be on 
the point of attacking a boar, but to run away 
when the boar stiffened his bristles in defence. 
It is susceptible of hurt from a wound in the 
flank, but on any other pait of its Irame will 
endure any number of blows, and its head is 
especially hard. Whenever it inflicts a wound, 
[5] either by its teeth or its claws, there flows 
from the wounded parts suppurating mat- 
ter, C|uite )ellow, and not to be stanched by 
bandage or sj^onge; the treatment for such 
a wound is the same as that for the bite of a 

flog- 

The thos, or civet, Is fond of man’s com- 
])anv; it docs him no harm and is not much 
[/o] afraid of him, but it is an enemy to the 
dog and the lion, and consequently is not found 
in the same habitat with them. The little ones 
are the best. Some say that there are two species 
of the animal, and some say, three; there arc 
probably not more than three, but, as is the 
case with certain of the fishes, birds, and quad- 
[75] runeds, this animal changes in appearance 
with the change of season. His colour in winter 
is not the same as it is in summer; in summer 

^ Iltad , XI. 533; XVII. 633. 


the animal is smooth-haired, in winter he is 
clothed in fur. 

45 

The bison is found in Paeonia on Mount Mes- 
sapium, which separates Paeonia from Maedi- 
ca: and the Paeonians call it the monapos. It is 
[20] the size of a bull, but stouter in build, and 
not long in the body; its skin, stretched tight 
on a frame, would give sitting room for seven 
{K*ople. In general it resembles the ox in ap- 
pearance, except that it has a mane that reaches 
down to the point of the shoulder, as that of 
the horse reaches down to its withers; but the 
[25] hair in its mane is softer than the hair in 
the horse’s mane, and clings more closely. The 
colour of the hair is brown-yellow; the mane 
reaches down to the eyes, and is deep and 
thick. The colour of the body is half red, half 
ashen-grey, like that of the so-called chestnut 
horse, but rougher. It has an undercoat of wool- 
[■^o] ly hair. The animal is not found cither 
very black or very red. It has the bellow of a 
bull. Its horns are crooked, turned inwards to- 
wards each other and useless for purposes of 
self-defence; they arc a span broad, or a little 
more, and in volume each horn would hold 
about three f)ints of lic|uid; the black colour of 
the horn is beautiful and bright. The tuft of 
hair on the forehead reaches down to the eyes, 
630 ^^ so that the animal secs objects on either 
flank better than obiects right in front. It has 
no upper teeth, as is the case also with kinc and 
all other horned animals. Its legs are hairy; it is 
cloven-footed, and the tail, which resembles 
that of the ox, seems not big enough for the size 
[ 5J of its body. It tosses u}) dust and scoops out 
the ground wdth its hooves, like the bull. Its 
skin is impervious to blow’s. Owing to the sa- 
vour of its flesh it i‘ sought for in the chase. 
When it is wounded it runs away, and stops 
only w'hcn thoroughly exhausted. It defends it- 
self against an assailant by kicking and pro- 
jecting its excrement to a distance of eight 
yar<ls; this device it can easily adopt over and 
I /o] over again, and the excrement is so pun- 
gent that the hair of hunting-dogs is burnt off 
by it. It is only w'hen the animal is disturlx'd or 
alarmcil that the dung has this property; when 
the annual is undisturbed it has no blistering 
efiect. So much for the shape and habits of the 
animal. When the season comes for parturition 
the mothers give birth to their young in troops 
[75] upon the mountains. Before dropping 
their young they scatter their dung in all di- 
rections, making a kind of circular rampart 
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around them; for the animal has the faculty 
of ejecting excrement in most extraordinary 
quantities. 

46 

Of all wild animals the most easily tamed and 
the gentlest is the elephant. It can be taught a 
number of tricks, the drift and meaning of 
which it understands; as, for instance, it can 
[jo] be taught to kneel in presence of the king. 
It is very sensitive, and possessed of an intelli- 
gence superior to that of other animals. When 
the male has had sexual union with the female, 
and the female has conceived, the male has no 
further intercourse with her. 

Some say that the elephant lives for two hun- 
dred years; others, for one hundred md twen- 
ty; that the female lives nearly as long as the 
male; that they reach their prime about the age 
[25] of sixty, and that they are sensitive to in- 
clement weather and frost. The elephant is 
found by the banks of rivers, but he is not a riv- 
er animal; he can make his w'ay through water, 
as long as the tip of his trunk can be above the 
surface, for he blows with his trunk and 
breathes through it. The animal is a poor swim- 
[^o] mer owing to the heavy weight of his 

The male camel declines intercourse with its 
mother; if his keeper tries compulsion, he 
evinces disinclination. On one occasion, when 
intercourse was being declined by the young 
male, the keeper covered over the mother and 
put the young male to her; but, when after the , 
intercourse the wrapping had been removed, 
though the operation was completed and could 
not be revoked, still by and by he bit his keeper 
631® to death. A story goes that the king of 
Scythia had a highly-bred mare, and that all 
her foals were splendid; that wishing to mate 
the best of the young males with the mother, 
he had him brought to the stall for the purpose; 
that the young horse declined; that, after the 
mother’s head had been concealed in a wrapper 
he, in ignorance, had intercourse; and that, 
when immediately afterwards the wrapper was 
[5] removed and the head of the mare was 
rendered visible, the young horse ran way and 
hurled himself down a precipice. 

48 

Among the sea-fishes many stories are told 
about the dolphin, indicative of his gentle and 
kindly nature, and of manifestations of pas- 
sionate attachment to boys, in and about Ta- 
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[70] rentum, Caria, and other places. The story 
goes that, after a dolphin had been caught and 
wounded off the coast of Caria, a shoal of dol- 
phins came into the harbour and stopix^d there 
until the fisherman let his captive go free; 
whereupon the shoal departed. A shoal of 
[75] young dolphins is always, by way of pro- 
tection, followed by a large one. On one occa- 
sion a shoal of dolphins, large and small, was 
seen, and two dolphins at a little distance ap- 
peared swimming in underneath a little dead 
dolphin when it was sinking, and supporting 
it on their backs, trying out of compassion to 

f revent its being devoured by some predaceous 
20] fish. Incredible stories are told regarding 
the rapidity of movement of this creature. It 
appears to be the fleetest of all animals, marine 
and terrestrial, and it can leap over the masts 
of large vessels. This sj)ccd is chiefly manifest- 
ed when they are pursuing a fish for food; 
[25] then, if the fish endeavours to escape, they 
pursue him in their ravenous hunger down to 
deep waters; but, when the necessary return 
swim is getting too long, they hold in their 
breath, as though calculating the length of it, 
and then draw themselves together for an ef- 
fort and shoot up like arrows, trying to make 
the long ascent rapidly in order to breathe, and 
in the effort they spring right over a ship’s 
[^o] masts if a ship be in the vicinity. This 
same phenomenon is obscr\ccl in divers, when 
they have plunged into deep water; that is, 
they pull themselves together and^ rise with a 
631*^ speed proportional to their strength. Dol- 
phins live together in pairs, male and female. 
It is not known for what reason they run them- 
selves aground on dry land; at all events, it is 
said that they do so at times, and for no obvious 
reason. 

49 

[5] Just as with all animals a change of action 
follows a change of circumstance, so also a 
change of character follows a change of action, 
and often some portions of the physical frame 
undergo a change, as occurs in the case of birds. 
Hens, for instance, when they have beaten the 
cock in a fight, will crow like the cock and cn- 
[70] deavour to tread him; the crest rises up on 
their head and the tail-feathers on the rump, so 
that it becomes difficult to recognize that they 
are hens; in some cases there is a growth of 
small spurs. On the death of a hen a cock has 
been seen to undertake the maternal duties, 
leading the chickens about and providing them 
[75] with food, and so intent upon these duties 
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as to cease crowing and indulging his sexual 
propensities. Some cock-birds are congenitally 
so feminine that they will submit patiently to 
other males who attempt to tread them. 

50 

Some animals change their form and charac- 
[ 20 ] ter, not only at certain ages and at certain 
seasons, but in consequence of being castrated; 
and all animals possessed of testicles may be 
submitted to this operation. Birds have their 
testicles inside, and oviparous quadrupeds close 
to the loins; arul of viviparous animals that 
walk som.e have them inside, and most have 
them outside, but all have them at the lower 
[25] end of the belly. Birds are castrated at the 
rump at the part where the two sexes unite in 
copulation. If you burn this twice or thrice 
with hot irons, then, if the bird be full-grown, 
his crest grows sallow, he ceases to crow, and 
foregoes sexual passion; but if you cauterize the 
bird when young, none of these male attributes 
[^o] or propensities will come to him as he 
grows up. The case is the same with men: if 
you mutilate them in b^'^hood, the later-grow- 
ing hair never comes, and the voice never 
changes but remains high-pitched; if they be 
632 * mutilated in early manhood, the late 
growths of hair quit them except the growth 
on the groin, and that diminishes but docs not 
entirely depart. The congcnitvil grow ths of hair 
nc\er fall out, for a eunuch never grows bald. 
In the case of all castrated or mutilated male 
[5] quadrupeds the voice changes to the femi- 
nine voice. All other quadrujxrds when cas- 
trated, unless the operation be performed when 
they are young, invariably die; but in the case 
of boars, and in their case only, the age at 
which the operation is [x^rlormed produces no 
diflfercnce. All animals, if operated on when 
they are young, become bigger and better look- 
ing than their unmutilatcd fellows; if they be 
mutilated when full-grown, they do not take 
[/o] on any increase of size. If stags be muti- 
lated, when, by reason of their age, they have 
as yet no horns, they never grow horns at all; 
if they be mutilated when they have horns, the 
horns remain unchanged in size, and the ani- 
mal (Joes not lose them. Calves arc mutilated 
when a year old; otherwise, they turn out ugli- 
[75] er and smaller. Steers are mutilated in the 
following w^ay : they turn the animal over on its 
back, c: t a little ofl the scrotum at the lower 
end, and squeeze out the testicles, then push 
back the roots of them as far as they can, and 
stop up the incision with hair to give an outlet 
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to suppurating matter; if inflammation ensues, 
[ 20 ] they cauterize the scrotum and put on a 
plaster. If a full-grov/n bull be mutilated, he 
can still to all appearance unite sexually with 
the cow. The ovaries of sows are excised with 
the view of quenching in them sexual appe- 
tites and of stimulating growth in size and fat- 
ness. The SOW' has first to be kept two days 
without food, and, after being hung up by the 
hmd legs, it is operated on; they cut the lower 
belly, about the place where the boars have 
their testicles, for it is there that the o\ary 
[25J grow'S, adhering to the two divisions (or 
horns) of the womb; they cut off a little piece 
and stitch up the incision. Female camels are 
mutilated when they are wanted for war pur- 
poses, and arc mutilated to prevent their being 
got with young. Some of the inhabitants of Up- 
per Asia have as many as three thousand cam- 
els: w'hen they run. they run, in consequence of 
the length of their stride, much quicker than 
[jo] the horses of Nisaea. As a general rule, 
mutilated animals grow to a greater length 
than the unmutilated. 

All animals that ruminate derive profit and 
pleasure from the process of rumination, as 
they do from the process of eating. It is the ani- 
632 ^ mals that lack the upper teeth that rumi- 
nate, such as kine, sheep, and goats. In the case 
of wild animals no observation has been possi- 
ble; save in the case of animals that are occa- 
sionally domesticated, such as the stag, and it, 
we know% chew's the cud. All animals that ru- 
minate generally do so when lying down on 
[5] the ground. They carry on the process to 
the greatest extent in winter, and stall-fed ru- 
minants carry it on for about seven months in 
the year; beasts that go in herds, as they get 
their fix'id out of doors, ruminate to a lesser de- 
gree and over a lesser period. Some, also, of the 
animals that have teeth in l)oth jaw's ruminate; 
as, for instance, the Pontic mice, and the fish 
[/o] which from the habit is by some called 
‘the Ruminant’, [as w'cll as other fish]. 

Long-limbed animals have loose faeces, and 
broad-chested animals vomit with comparative 
facility, and these remarks are, in a general 
way, applicable to quadrupeds, birds, and men. 

49B 

A considerable number of birds change accord- 
[75] ing to season the colour of their plumage 
and their note; as, for instance, the owsel be- 
comes yellow instead of black, and its note gets 
altered, for in summer it has a musical note 
and in winter a discordant chatter. The thrush 
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also changes its colour; alx)iit the throat it is 
marked in winter with sf'>eckles like a starling, 
in summer distinctly spottetl: however, it never 
[20] alters its note. The nightingale, when t'^c 
hills are taking on verdure, sings continually 
for fifteen days and fifteen nights; aftcrwartls 
it sings, hut not continuously. .\s summer ad- 
vances it has a dilTcrcnt song, not so varied as 
before, nor so deep, nor so intricately modulat- 
[25] ed, hut simple: it also changes its colour, 
and in Italy about this season it goes hy a dif- 
ferent name. It goes into hiding, anti is conse- 
quently visible only for a brief period. 

The crithacus (or redbreast) and the so- 
called redstart change into one another; the 
former is a winter bird, the latter a summer 
one, and the difTercnce between them is prac- 
[ ^o] tically limited to the coloration of their 
plumage. In the same way with the Ix'ccafico 
and the blackcap; these change into one anoth- 
er. The beccafico appears about autumn, and 
the blackcap as soon as autumn has eniled. 
633 ^ These birds, also, diller from one another 
only in colour and note: that these birds, tw^o 
in name, are one in reality is proved by the tact 
that at the f^eriod when the change is in prog- 
ress each one has Ixicn seen whth the change as 
yet incomplete. It is not so very stmnge that in 
[5] these cases there is a change in note and in 
plumage, for c\en the ring-dove ceases to coo 
in winter, and lecornmcnces cooing when 
spring comes in; in winter, however, w'hcn fine 
w eather has succeeded to very stormy weather, 
this bird has been known to give its cooing 
note, to the astonishment of such as w'crc ac- 
quainted w'ith Its usual winter silence. As a 
[70] general rule, birds sing most Unidly and 
most diversely in the pairing season. The cuc- 
koo changes its colour, and its note is not clear- 
ly heard for a short time previous to its <lcpar- 
ture. It departs about tlic rising of the Dog-star, 
and it reappears from springtime to tiic rising 
of the Dog-star. At the rise of this star the bird 
[75] called by som.c oenanthc disap}x:ars, and 
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reappears when it is setting: thus keeping clear 
at one time of extreme cold, and at another 
time of extreme heat. The hoopoe also changes 
its colour and appearance, as Aeschylus has rep- 
resented in the following lines': — 

The Hoopoe, witness lo his own distress, 

Is clad hy Zeus in variable dress ' — 

[20] Now a gay nwuntain-hn d , with l{tiightly 
crest. 

Now in the white hatvl^s silver plumage drest; 
For, timely changing, on the hawl(s white 
wing 

He greets the apparition of the Spring. 

Thus twofold form and colour are conferred, 
In \outh and age, iipnn the self,\ame bird. 

The spangled rainunt m<n l{s his youthful 
days, 

[25] The argent his maturity displays; 

And when the fields are yellow with i ipe corn 
Again his pai ticoJoiired plumes ate worn. 

But eveimore, in sullen di<contc nt , 

He ^ee^s the lonely hilU, in self '‘ought banidi- 
ment. 

01 birds, some take a dust-bath by rolling in 
dust, some lake a water-bath, and scane take 
neither thi‘ one bath nor tlic other, i^irds that 
do not fly but keep (m the ground take the dust- 
633 *’ bath, ns for instance the lum, the par- 
tridge, the fraricohn, the crested lark, the 
phcjsanr: some ol the sliaight taloned birds, 
anil such as live on the banks of a river, in 
marshes, or liy the sea, take a vvater-!\nlh; some 
birds lake both the dust-bath and the vvatci- 
bath, as (or instance the pigeon and the spar- 
row; of the crooked-laloned birds the greater 
[5] pari take neither the one bath nor the 
other. So much for the wexys of the above-men- 
tioned,— but some bir»ls have a peculiar habit 
of m.ikiiig a rioise at their hinder «]uarters, as, 
for instance, the turtle dove; and they make a 
violent movement ol their tails at the same 
time that they produce this peculiar sound. 

^ Nau( k, fr. 297. 
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639 * Every systematic science, the humblest 
and the noblest alike, seems to admit of two 
distinct kinds of j)roficiency; one of whicli may 
be pro{x.Tly called scientific knowledge of the 
subject, while the other is a kind of educational 
[5] acquaintance with it. For an educated man 
should be able to form a fair off-hand judge- 
ment as to the goodness or badness of the meth- 
od used by a professor in his exposition. To be 
educated is in fact to be able to do this; and 
even the man of universal education we deem 
to he such in virtue of his having this ability. It 
will, however, of course, be understood that we 
only ascribe universal education to one who in 
[/o] his own individual person is thus critical 
in all or nearly all b^aii- of knowledge, and 
not to one who has a like ability merely in 
some special subject. For it is possible for a man 
to have this com|>etcncc in some one branch of 
knowledge without having it in all. 

It is plain then that, as in other sciences, so 
in that which inquires into nature, there must 
be certain canons, by reference to which a hear- 
er shall be able to criticize the method of a pro- 
fessed exjxisition, quite independently of the 
question whether the statements made be true 
[75] or false. Ought we, for instance (to give 
an illustration of what I mean), to begin by dis- 
cussing each separate species — man, lion, ox, 
and the like — taking each kind in hand inde- 
pendently of the rest, or ought we rather to 
deal first with the attributes which they have in 
common in virtue of some common element of 
their nature, and proceed from this as a basis 
for the consideration of them separately? For 
[20] genera that are quite distinct yet often- 
times present many identical phenomena, 
sleep, for instance, respiration, growth, decay, 
death, and other similar affections and condi- 
tions, which may be passed over for the pres- 
ent, as we are not yet prepared to treat of them 
with clearness and precision. Now it is plain 

Note: The bold face numlKrs and letters are approxi- 
mate indirations of the pages and columns of the stand- 
ard Berlin Greek text; the bracketed numbers, of the 
lines in the Greek text; they arc here assigned as they 
arc assigned lu the Oxford translation. 


that if we deal with each species independently 
of the rest, we shall frequently be obliged to re- 
peat the same statements over and over again; 
[25] for horse and dog and man present, each 
and all, every one of the phenomena just enu- 
merated. A discussion therefore of the attri- 
butes of each such sj^cics separately would nec- 
essarily involve frequent repetitions as to char- 
[j^o] acters, themselves identical but recurring 
in animals specifically distinct. (Very possibly 
also there may be other characters which, 
639 ** though they present specific differences, 
yet come under one and the same category. For 
instance, flying, swilfnming, walking, creeping, 
are plainly sfxrcifically distinct, but yet are all 
forms of animal progression.) We must, then, 
have some clear understanding as to the man- 
[5] ner in which our investigation is to be con- 
ducteil; whether, I mean, we are first to deal 
with the common or generic characters, and aft- 
erwards to take into consideration special pe- 
culiarities; or whether we are to start straight 
off with the ultimate species. For as yet no defi- 
nite rule has been laid down in this matter. So 
also there is a like uncertainty as to another 
point now to be mentioned. Ought the writer 
who deals with the works of nature to follow 
the plan adopted by the mathematicians in 
their astronomical demonstrations, and after 
considering the phenomena presented by ani- 
[/o] mals, and their several parts, proceed sul>- 
sequendy to treat of the causes and the reason 
why; or ought he to follow some other meth- 
od? And when these questions are answered, 
there yet remains another. I'he causes con- 
cerned in the generation of the works of nature 
are, as we see, more than one. There is the final 
cause and there is the motor cause. Now we 
must decide which of these two causes comes 
first, which second. Plainly, however, that 
cause is the first which we call the final one. 
[75] For this is the Reason, and the Reason 
forms the starting-point, alike in the works of 
art and in works of nature. For consider how 
the physician or how the builder sets about his 
work. He starts by forming for himself a defi- 
nite picture, in the one case perceptible to 
mind, in the other to sense, of his end — the 
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physician of health, the builder of a house — 
and this he holds forward as the reason and ex- 
planation of each subsequent step that he takes, 
[20] and of his acting in this or that way as 
the case may be. Now in the works of nature 
the good end and the final cause is still more 
dominant than in works of art such as these, 
nor is necessity a factor with the same signifi- 
cance in them all; though almost all writers, 
while they try to refer their origin to this cause, 
do so without distinguishing the various senses 
in which the term necessity is used. For there is 
[25] absolute necessity, manifested in eternal 
phenomena; and there is hypothetical necessity, 
manifested in everything that is generated by 
nature as in everything that is produced by art, 
be it a house or what it may. For if a house or 
other such final object is to l^e realized, it is 
necessary that such and such material shall ex- 
ist; and it is necessary that first this then that 
shall be produced, and first this and then that 
[jo] set in motion, and so on in continuous suc- 
cession, until the end and final result is reached, 
tor the sake of which each prior thing is pro- 
duced and exists. As with these [iroductions of 
art, so also is it with the productions of nature. 
The mode of necessity, however, and the mode 
640 * of ratiocination are different in natural 
science from what they are in the theoretical 
^'ienccs; of which we have spoken elsewhere. 
For in the latter the starting-point is that which 
is; in the former that which is to be. For it is 
[5] that which is yet to be — health, let us say, 
or a man — that, owing to its Ix'ing of such and 
such characters, necessitates the pre-existence 
or previous production of this and that antece- 
dent; and not this or that antecedent which, be- 
cause it exists or has been generated, makes it 
necessary that health or a man is in, or shall 
come into, existence. Nor is it possible to track 
back the series of necessary antecedents to a 
starting-point, of w^hich you can say that, exist- 
ing itself from eternity, it has determined their 
existence as its consequent. These however, 
[/o] again, are matters that have been dealt 
with in another treatise. There Ux) it was stated 
in what cases absolute and hypothetical neces- 
sity exist; in what cases also tlie proposition ex- 
pressing hypothetical necessity is simply con- 
vertible, and what cause it is that determines 
this convertibility.^ 

Another matter which mu.st not be passed 
over without consideration is, whether the 
proper subject of our exposition is that with 
which the ancient writers concerned them- 
^ Cf. On Generation and Conuptinn^ ii. 9-1 1 , 


selves, namely, what is the process of formation 
of each animal; or whether it is not rather, 
what arc the characters of a given creature 
when formed. For there is no small difference 
between these two views. The best course ap- 
pears to be that we should follow the method 
already mentioned, and l>cgin with the phe- 
nomena prc.sentcd by each group of animals, 
[75] and, when this is done, pioceed after- 
wards to state the causes of those phenomena, 
and to deal with their evolution. For elsewhere, 
as for instance in house building, this is the 
true sequence. The plan of the house, or the 
house, has this and that form; and l^ccausc it 
has this and that form, therefore is its construc- 
tion carried out in this or that manner. For the 
process of evolution is for the sake ol the thing 
finally evoked, and not this for the sake of the 
process. Empedocles, then, was in error when 
[20] he said that many of the characters pre- 
sented by animals were merely the results ot 
incidental occurrences during their develop- 
ment; for instance, that the backbone was 
divided as it is into vertebrae, because it haj> 
pened to be broken owing to the contorted po- 
sition of the foetus m the womb. In so saying 
he overlooked the fact that propagation implies 
a creative seed endowed with certain formative 
pro^xfrtics Secondly, he neglected another lad, 
namely, that the patent animal |)re-exists, noi 
[25] only in itlea, but actually in time. For man 
is generated Irom man; and thus lUis the pos- 
session ol certain characters by the parent that 
determines the de\elopmcnt of likf^ characters 
in the child. The same statement bolds gov)d 
also for the operations of art, and c\ en for those 
which are apparently spontaneous. For the 
same result as is produced by art may occur 
spontaneously. Spontaneity, for instance, mav 
bring about the restoration of health. The j>rod- 
[^o] ucts of art, however, require the prc-c‘x- 
istence of an cllicient cause homogeneous with 
themselves, such as the statuary’s art, which 
must necessarily precede the statue; for this 
cannot possibly be proiliiced spontaneously. 
Art indeed consists in the conception of the 
result to be produced before its realization in 
the material. As with spontaneity, so with 
chance; for this also produces the same result 
as art, and by the same process. 

The fittest mode, then, of treatment is to say, 
a man has such and such parts, because the con- 
ception of a man includes their presence, and 
because they are necessary conditions of his cx- 
[jj] istence, or, if we cannot quite say this, 
which would be best of all, then the next thing 
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to it, namely, that it is either quite impossible 
for him to exist without them, or, at any rate, 
that it is better for him that they should be 
there; and their existence involves the existence 
640 *^ of other antecedents. Thus we should 
say, because man is an animal with such and 
such characters, therefore is the process of his 
development necessarily such as it is; and there- 
fore is it accomplislied in such and such an or- 
der, this part being formed first, that next, and 
so on in succession; and after a like fashion 
should we explain the evolution of all other 
works of nature. 

[5 1 Now that with which the ancient writers, 
who first philosophized about Nature, busied 
themselves, was tlie material principle and the 
material cause, 'fhey inquired what this is, and 
what its character; how the universe is generat- 
ed out of it, and by what motor influence, 
whether, lor instance, by antagonism or friend- 
ship, whether by intelligence or spontaneous 
action, the substratum of matter being assumed 
to have certain inseparable properties; fire, for 
[70] instance, to have a hot nature, earih a cold 
one; the former to Iv' V the latter heavy. 
For even the genesis of the universe is thus ex- 
plained by them. After a like fashion do they 
deal also with the development of pLints and of 
animals. T hey say, for instance, that the water 
contained in the body causes by its currents the 
formation of the stomach and the other recepta- 
cles of food or of excretion; and that the breath 
[75] by its passage breaks open the outlets of 
the nostrils; air and v^'ater being the materials 
of which bodies are made; for all represent na- 
ture as composed of such or similar substances. 

Jiut if men and animals and their several 
jiarls are natural phenomena, then the natural 
philosopher must take into consideration not 
merely the ultimate substances of which they 
are made, but also flesh, bone, blood, and all 
[20] the other homogeneous parts; not only 
these, but also the heterogeneous parts, such as 
face, hand, foot; and must examine how each 
of these comes to he what it is, and in virtue of 
what force. For to say what are the ultimate 
substances out of which an animal is formed, 
to state, for instance, that it is made of fire or 
earth, is no more siiflicicnt than would be a 
similar account in the case of a couch or the 
like. For wc should not be content with saying 
that the couch was made of bronze or wood or 
whatev,-r it might be, but should try to dc- 
[25] scribe its design or mode of composition 
in preference to the material; or, if we did deal 
with the material, it would at any rate be with 
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the concretion of material and form. For a 
couch is such and such a form embodied in this 
or that matter, or such and such a matter with 
this or that form; so that its shape and structure 
must be included in our description. For the 
formal nature is of greater importance than the 
material nature. 

[ ^o] Docs, then, configuration and colour con- 
stitute the essence of the various animals and of 
their several pairs.? For if so, what Democritus 
says will he strictly correct. For such appears to 
have been his notion. At any rate he says that 
it is evident to every one what form it is that 
makes the man, seeing that he is recognizable 
by his shape and colour. And yet a dead lx>dy 
[^5] has exactly the same configuration as a 
living one; hut for all that is not a man. So also 
no hand of bronze or w’ood or constituted in 
any hut the aj^]>ropriate way can possibly be a 
hand in more than name. For like a physician 
641 “ in a painting, or like a flute in a sculiv 
turc, in spite of its name it will be unable to do 
the office which that name implies. Precisely in 
the same way no part of a dead body, such I 
mean as its c>e or its hand, is really an eye or a 
[5] hand. To say, then, that shape and colour 
constitute the animal is an inadequate state- 
ment, and is much ihc same as if a woodcarver 
were to insist that the liaml he had cut out was 
really a hand. Vet the physiologists, when they 
give an account of the development and causes 
of the animal form, speak very much like such a 
craitsman. What, however, I would ask, are the 
forces by which the hand or the body was fash- 
ioned into its shape The woodcarver will jxrr- 
haps say, by the axe or the auger; the physiolo- 
[70] gist, by air and by earth. Of these two 
answers the artificer's is the better, but it is nev- 
ertheless insulficicnt. For it is not enough for 
him to say that by the stroke of his tool this part 
was formed into a concavity, that into a flat 
surface; hut he must state the reasons why he 
struck his blow in such a way as to effect this, 
and what his final object was; namely, that the 
piece of wood should develop eventually into 
this or that shape. It is plain, then, that the 
teaching of the old physiologists is inadequate, 
[75] and that the true method is to state what 
the definitive characters arc that distinguish 
the animal as a whole; to explain what it is 
both in substance and in form, and to deal after 
the same fashion with its several organs; in 
fact, to proceed in exactly the same way as we 
should do, were we giving a complete descrip- 
tion of a couch. 

If now this something that constitutes th^ 
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form of the living being be the soul, or part of 
the soul, or something that without the soul 
cannot exist; as would seem to be the case, see- 
ing at any rate that when the soul departs, what 
is left is no longer a living animal, and that 
none of the parts remain what they were bc- 
[20] fore, excepting in mere configuration, like 
the animals that in the fable arc turned into 
stone; if, I say, this be so, then it will come 
within the province of the natural philosopher 
to inform himself concerning the soul, and to 
treat of it, either in its entirety, or, at any rate, 
of that part of it which constitutes the essential 
character of an animal; and it will be his duty 
to say what this soul or this part of a soul is; 
and to discuss the attributes that attach to this 
[25] essential character, especially as nature is 
spoken of in two senses, and the nature of a 
thing is either its matter or its essence; nature 
as essence including both the motor cause and 
the final cause. Now it is in the latter of these 
two senses that cither the whole soul or some 
part of it constitutes the nature of an animal; 
and inasmuch as it is the presence of the soul 
that enables matter to constitute the animal na- 
ture, much more than it is the presence of mat- 
ter which so enables the soul, the inquirer into 
[^0] nature is bound on every ground to treat 
of the soul rather than of the matter. For 
though the wood of which they are made con- 
stitutes the couch and the tri[x>d, it only docs so 
because it is capable of receiving such and such 
a form. 

What has been said suggests the question, 
whether it is the whole soul or only some part 
of it, the consideration of which comes within 
[55] the province of natural science. Now if it 
be of the whole soul that this should treat, then 
641 ^ there is no place for any other philosophy 
beside it. For as it belongs in all cases to one 
and the same science to deal with correlated 
subjects — one and the same science, for in- 
stance, deals with sensation and with the ob- 
jects of sense — and as therefore the intelligent 
soul and the objects of intellect, being correlat- 
ed, must belong to one and the same science, it 
follows that natural science will have to include 
[5] the whole universe in its province. But per- 
haps it is not the whole soul, nor all its parts 
collectively, that constitutes the source of mo- 
tion; but there may be one part, identical with 
that in plants, which is the source of growth, 
another, namely the sensory part, which is the 
source of change of quality, while still another, 
and this not the intellectual part, is the source 
of locomotion. I say not the intellectual part; 


for other animals than man have the power of 
locomotion, but in none but him is there in- 
tellect. Thus then it is plain that it is not of the 
whole soul that we have to treat. For it is not 
the whole soul that constitutes the animal na- 
[/o] turc, but only some part or parts of it. 
Moreover, it is impossible that any abstraction 
can form a subject of natural science, seeing 
that everything that Nature makes is means to 
an end. For just as human creations are the 

f roducts of art, so living objects are manifest- 
75] ly the products of an analogous cause or 
principle, not external but internal, derived 
like the hot and the cold from the environing 
universe. And that the heaven, if it had an ori- 
gin, was evolved and is maintained by such a 
cause, there is therefore even more reason to be- 
lieve, than that mortal animals so originated. 
For order ami definiteness arc much more 
plainly manifest in the celestial bodies than in 
[20] our own frame; while change and chance 
are characteristic of the perishable things of 
earth. Yet there are some who, while they al- 
low that every animal exists and was generated 
by nature, nevertheless hold that the heaven 
was constructed to be what it is by chance and 
spontaneity; the heaven, in which not the faint- 
est sign of haphazard or of disorder is dis- 
cernible! Again, whenever there is plainly some 
[25] final end, to which a motion tends should 
nothing stand in the way, we always say that 
such final end is the aim or purpose of the mo- 
tion; and from this it is evident that there must 
be a something or other really existing, corres- 
ponding to what we call by the name of Na- 
ture. For a given germ docs not give rise to any 
chance living being, nor. spring from any 
chance one; but each germ springs from a defi- 
nite parent and gives rise to a definite progeny. 
And thus it is the germ that is the ruling in- 
fluence and fabricator of the offspring. For 
[ jo] these it is by nature, the offspring being 
at any rate that which in nature will spring 
from it. At the same time tlie offspring is an- 
terior to the germ; for germ and perfected 
progeny are relatc<i as the developmental proc- 
ess and the result. Anterior, however, to both 
germ and product is the organism from which 
the germ was derived. For every germ implies 
two organisms, the parent and the progeny. 
For germ or seed is both the seed of the organ- 
[ 35 ] ism from which it came, of the horse, for 
instance, from which it was derived, and the 
seed of the organism that will eventually arise 
from it, of the mule, for example, which is de- 
veloped from the seed of the horse. The same 
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seed then is the seed both of the horse and of 
the mule, though in different ways as here set 
forth. Moreover, the seed is potentially that 
which will spring from it, and the relation of 
potentiality to actuality we know. 

642 * There arc then two causes, namely, ne- 
cessity and the final end. For many things arc 
produced, simply as the results of necessity. It 
may, however, be asked, of what mode of ne- 
cessity are we speaking when we say this. For 
[5] it can be ol neither of those two modes 
which arc set forth in the philosophical trea- 
tises. There is, however, the third mode, in 
such things at any rate as are generated. For 
instance, we say that food is necessary; because 
an animal cannot possibly do without it. This 
third mode is what may he called hypothetical 
necessity. Here is another example of it. If a 
[/o] piece of wood is to be split with an axe, 
the axe must of necessity he hard; and, if hard, 
must of necessity he made of bronze or iron. 
Now exactly in the same way the body, which 
like the axe is an instrument — for both the 
body as a whole and its several parts individu- 
ally have definite opc-niiv .. , for which they are 
made — just in the same way, I say, the body, if 
It is to do its work, must of necessity l)e of such 
and such a character, and made of such and 
such materials. 

It is plain then that there are two modes of 
[/y] causation, and that both of these must, so 
far as possible, be taken into account in explain- 
ing the works of nature, or that at any rate an 
attempt must he made to include them both; 
and that those who fail in this tell us in reality 
nothing about nature. For primary cause con- 
stitutes the nature of an animal much more 
than docs its matter. There are indeed passages 
in which even Empedocles hits upon this, and 
following the guidance of fact, finds himself 
[20] constrained to speak of the ratio (6X6705) 
as constituting the essence and real nature of 
things. Such, for instance, is the case when he 
explains what is a bone. For he does not mere- 
ly describe its material, and say it is this one el- 
ernent, or those two or three elements, or a 
compound of all the elements, but states the 
ratio (6 \vyos) of their combination. As with 
a lx)nc, so manifestly is it with the flesh and all 
other similar parts. 

[25] The reason why our predecessors failed 
in hitting upon this method of treatment was, 
that they were not in possession of the notion of 
essence, nor of any definition of substance. The 
first who came near it was Democritus, and he 
was far from adopting it as a necessary method 


in natural science, but was merely brought to 
it, spite of himself, by constraint of facts. In the 
time of Socrates a nearer approach was made 
to the method. Hut at this period men gave up 
inquiring into the works of nature, and philos- 
[ ^o] ophers diverted their attention to political 
science and to the virtues which benefit man- 
kind. 

Of the method itself the following is an ex- 
ample. In dealing with respiration we must 
show that it takes place for such or such a final 
object; and w'c must also show that this and 
that part of the process is necessitated by this 
and that other stage of it. By necessity w^e shall 
sometimes mean hypothetical necessity, the ne- 
cessity, that is, that the requisite antecedants 
shall be there, if the final end is to be reached; 
and sometimes absolute necessity, such neces- 
sity as that which connects substances and their 
[^5] inherent projxrties and characters. For 
the alternate discharge and re-entrance of heat 
and the inflow of air are necessary if we are to 
live. Here we have at once a necessity in the 
642 *^ former of the two senses. But the alter- 
nation of heat and refrigeration produces of 
necessity an alternate admission and discharge 
of the outer air, and this is a necessity of the sec- 
ond kind. 

In the foregoing we have an example of the 
method which we must adopt, and also an ex- 
ample of the kind of phenomena, the causes of 
which w'e have to investigate. 

2 

[5] Somc^ writers propose to reach the defini- 
tions of the ultimate forms of animal life by 
bipartite division. But this method is often diffi- 
cult, and often impracticable. 

Sometimes the final differentia of the subdi- 
vision is sufficient by itself, and the antecedent 
differentiae arc mere surplusage. Thus in the 
series I'ooled, Two-footed, Cleft- footed, the 
last term is all-expressive by itself, and to ap- 
pend the higher terms is only an idle iteration, 
[/o] Again it is not permissible to break up a 
natural group. Birds for instance, by putting 
its members under different bifurcations, as is 
done in the published dichotomies, where some 
birds are ranked wdth animals of the water, 
and others placed in a different class. The 
group Birds and the group Fishes happen to be 
named, while other natural groups have no 
[75] popular names; for instance, the groups 
that we may call Sanguineous and Bloodless 
are not known popularly by any designations. 

^ Plato, Sophist. 
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If such natural groups arc not to be broken up, 
the method of Dichotomy cannot be employed, 
for it necessarily involves such breaking up and 
dislocation. The group of the Many-footed, for 
instance, w'ould, under this method, have to be 
dismembered, and some of its kinds distributed 
[20] among land animals, others among water 
animals. 

3 

Again, privative terms inevitably form one 
branch of dichotomous division, as we sec in 
the proposed dichotomies. But privative terms 
in their character of privatives admit of no sub- 
division. For there can be no specific forms of 
a negation, of Featherless for instance or of 
Footless, as there arc of Feathered and of Foot- 
ed. Yet a generic differentia must be subdivisi- 
[25] ble; for otherwise what is there that 
makes it generic rather than specific.^ There 
are to be found generic, that is specifically sub- 
divisible, differentiae; Feathered for instance 
and Footed. For feathers are divisible into 
Barbed and Unbarbed, and feet into Manycleft, 
and Twocleft, like those of animals with bifid 
hoofs, and Uncleft or Undivided, like those of 
[^o] animals with solid hoofs. Now even with 
differentiae capable of this specific subdivision 
it is difficult enough so to make the classifica- 
tion, as that each animal shall be comprehend- 
ed in some one subdivision and in not more 
than one; but far more difficult, nay impossible, 
[55] is it to do this, if we start with a dichoto- 
my into two contradictories. (Suppose for in- 
stance we start with the two contradictories. 
Feathered and Un feathered; we shall find that 
the ant, the glow-worm, and some other ani- 
mals fall under both divisions.) For each dif- 
ferentia must be presented by some species. 
There must he some species, therefore, under 
643 ® the privative heading. Now specifically 
distinct animals cannot present in their essence 
a common undifferentiated element, but any 
apparently common clement must really be dif- 
ferentiated. (Bird and Man for instance arc 
both Two-footed, but their two-footed ness is 
diverse and differentiated. So any two sanguin- 
eous groups must have some difference in their 
blood, if their blood is part of their essence.) 
From this it follows that a privative term, be- 
ing insusceptible of differentiation, cannot be 
[5] a generic differentia; for, if it were, there 
would be a common undifferentiated clement 
in two different groups. 

Again, if the species are ultimate indivisible 
groups, that is, arc groups with indivisible dif- 


ferentiae, and if no differentia be common to 
several groups, the number of differentiae must 
be equal to the number of s[>ecics. If a differen- 
tia though not divisible could yet be common 
[/o] to several groups, then it is plain that in 
virtue of that common differentia specifically 
distinct animals would fall into the same divi- 
sion. It is necessary then, if the differentiae, un- 
der which are ranged all the ultimate and in- 
divisible groups, arc specific characters, that 
none of them shall Ix! common; for otherwise, 
as already said, specifically distinct animals will 
come into one and the same division. Jhit this 
would violate one of the requisite conditions, 
which are as follows. No ultimate group must 
be included in more than a single division; dif- 
[/5] ferent groups must not be included in the 
same division; and every group must he found 
in some division. It is plain then that we can- 
not get at the ultimate specific forms of the an- 
imal, or any other, kingdom by bifurcate divi- 
sion. If vve could, the numl^r of ultimate 
[20] differentiae would equal the number of 
ultimate animal forms. For assume an order of 
beings whose prime differentiae are White and 
Black. Each of these branches will bifurcate, 
and their branches again, and so on till w'c 
reach the ultimate differentiae, whose number 
will be four or some other power of two, and 
will also be the numl)er of the ultimate species 
comprehended in the order. 

(A species is constituted by the combination 
[25] of differentia and matter. For no part of 
an animal is purely material or purely imma- 
terial; nor can a body, independently of its con- 
dition, constitute an animal or any of its parts, 
as has repeatedly been observed.)^ 

Further, the differentiae must he elements of 
the essence, and not merely essential attributes. 
Thus if Figure is the term to lx: divided, it must 
not be divided into figures whose angles arc 
equal to two right angles, and figures whose 
angles are together greater than two right an- 
[jo] glcs. For it is only an attribute of a tri- 
angle and not part of its essence that its angles 
arc equal to two right angles. 

Again, the bifurcations must be opposites, 
like White and Black, Straight and Bent; and 
if we characterize one branch by cither term, 
we must characterize the other by its opposite, 
and not, for example, characterize one branch 
by a colour, the other by a mode of progression, 
swimming for instance. 

[^5] Furthermore, living beings cannot be 
divided by the functions common to body and 
^ c. g..it 1. 1 (64 19). 
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soul, by Flying, for instance, and Walking, as 
wc see them divided in the dichotomies already 
643** referred to. For some groups, Ants for in- 
stance, fall under l)oth divisions, some ants 
flying while others do not. Similarly as regards 
the division into Wild and Tame; for it also 
would involve the disruption of a species into 
[5] different groups. For in almost all species 
in which some members are tame, there are 
other members that are wild. Such, for ex- 
ample, IS the case with Men, Horses, Oxen, 
Dogs in India, Pigs, Cmats, Sheep; groups 
which, if double, ought to hav" what they have 
not, namely, different appellations; and which, 
if single, prove that Wildness and Tameness 
do not amount to s|Kcific differences. And 
whatever single element we take as a basis of 
division the same difficulty will occur. 

[/oj The method then that we must adopt is 
to attempt to recognize the natural groups, 
following the indications afforded by the in- 
stincts of mankind, which led them lor in- 
stance to form the class of Birds and the class 
of lushes, each of which groups combines a 
multitude of difTereni' . , and is not dcfinc<l by 
a single one as in dichotomy. The method of 
dichotomy is cither impossible (for it would 
put a single group under different diMsions or 
contrary grouj>s under the same division), or 
[^5] it only furnishes a single ultimate dif- 
lercnfa bir each species, which cither alone or 
With Its series of antecedents has to constitute 
the ultimate species. 

If, again, a new dilTerential character be in- 
troduced at any stage into the dn ision, the nec- 
essary result is that the continuity of the divi- 
sion iK-comcs merely a unity and cimtinuity of 
agglomeration, like the unity and continuity of 
a series of sentences coujded together by con- 
jiinctivc particles. For instance, suppose wc 
have the bifurcation Feathered and Feather- 
[jo] less, and then divide Feathered into Wild 
and Tame, or into White and Black. Tame 
and White are not a differentiation of Feath- 
ered, but arc the commencement of an inde- 
pendent bifurcation, and are foreign to the 
series at the end of which they arc introduced. 

As wc said then, we must define at the outset 
by a multiplicity of differentiae. If we do so, 
[25] privative terms will be available, which 
are unavailable to the dichotomist. 

The impossibility of reaching the definition 
of any of the ultimate forms by dichotomy of 
the larger group, as some propose, is manifest 
also from the following considerations. It is 
impossible that a single differentia, either by 


[]o] itself or with its antecedents, shall ex- 
press the whole essence of a species. (In saying 
a single differentia by itself I mean such an 
isolated diflcreniia as Cleft-footed; in saying 
a single differentia with antecedent I mean, to 
give an instance. Many-cleft-footed preceded 
by Cleft-footed. The very continuity of a scries 
of successive differentiae in a tlivision is in- 
tended to show that it is their combination 
that expresses the character of the resulting 
unit, or ultimate group. But one is misled by 
[^5] the usages of language into imagining 
that it is merely the final term of the series, 
Many-cleft-looted for instance, that constitutes 
the whole diflerentia, an<l th.it the antecedent 
terms. Footed, Cleft-footed, are superfluous. 
644® Now it is evident that such a scries can- 
not consist of many terms. For if one divides 
and subdivides, one soon reaches the final dif- 
ferential term, but lor all that will not have 
got to the ultimate division, that is, to the 
s{K.‘cics.) No single differentia, I repeat, either 
by itself or with its antecedents, can possibly 
express the essence of a species. Suppose, for 
[5] example, Man to be the animal to be de- 
fined; the single differentia will lx* Cleft- 
footed, either by itself or with its antecedents. 
Footed and Two-footed. Now if man was 
nothing more than a Cleft-footed animal, this 
single dilfcrentia would duly represent his 
essence. But seeing that this is not the case, 
more differentiae than this one will neces- 
sarily be required to define him; and these 
cannot come under one division: for each 
single branch of a dichotomy ends in a single 
differentia, and cannot possibly include several 
differentiae belonging to one and the same 
animal. 

[70] It is impossible then to reach any of the 
ultimate animal forms by dichotomous divi- 
sion. 

4 

It deserves inquiry why a single name de- 
noting a higher group was not inventeil by 
mankind, as an appellation to comprehend the 
two groups of Water animals and Winged 
[75] animals. For even these have certain at- 
tributes in common. However, the present 
nomenclature is just. Groups that only differ 
in degree, and in the more or less of an identi- 
cal element that they possess, arc aggregated 
under a single class; groups whose attributes 
arc not identical but analogous arc separated. 
[20] For instance, bird differs from bird by 
gradation, or by excess and defect; some birds 
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have long feathers, others short ones, but all 
arc feathered. Bird and Fish are more remote 
and only agree in having analogous organs; 
for what in the bird is feather, in the fish is 
scale. Such analogies can scarcely, however, 
serve universally as indications for the forma- 
tion of groups, for almost all animals present 
analogies in their corresponding parts. 

The individuals comprised within a species, 
such as Socrates and Coriscus, arc the real exist- 
ences; but inasmuch as these individuals pos- 
sess one common specific form, it will suffice 
[25] to state the universal attributes of the 
species, that is, the attributes common to all its 
individuals, once for all, as otherwise there 
will be endless reiteration, as has already been 
pointed out.^ 

But as regards the larger groups — such as 
Birds — which comprehend many species, there 
may be a question. For on the one hand it may 
be urged that as the ultimate species represent 
the real existences, it will be well, if practicable, 
[jo] to examine these ultimate species sepa- 
rately, just as we examine the species Man 
separately; to examine, that is, not the whole 
class Birds collectively, but the Ostrich, the 
Crane, and the other indivisible groups or 
species belonging to the class. 

On the other hand, however, this course 
would involve repeated mention of the same 
[ 35 ] attribute, as the same attribute is common 
6^*’ to many species, and so far would be 
somewhat irrational and tedious. Perhaps, 
then, it will be best to treat gcnerically the uni- , 
versal attributes of the groups that have a com- 
mon nature and contain closely allied sub- 
ordinate forms, whether they arc groups re- 
cognized by a true instinct of mankind, such 
[5J as Birds and Fishes, or groups not popu- 
larly known by a common appellation, but 
withal composed of closely allied subordinate 
groups; and only to deal individually with the 
attributes of a single species, when such species 
— man, for instance, and any other such, if 
such there be — stands apart from others, and 
docs not constitute with them a larger natural 
group. 

It is generally similarity in the shape of par- 
ticular organs, or of the whole body, that has 
determined the formation of the larger groups. 

It is in virtue of such a similarity that Birds, 
[io] Fishes, Cephalopoda, and Testacca have 
been made to form each a separate class. For 
within the limits of each such class, the parts 
do not differ in that they have no nearer rc- 

^ Cf. I. X (639» 27). 


semblance than that of analogy — such as ex- 
ists between the bone of man and the spine of 
fish — but differ merely in respect of such cor- 
poreal conditions as largeness smallness, soft- 
ness hardness, smoothness roughness, and 
[75] other similar oppositions, or, in one word, 
in respect of degree. 

We have now touched upon the canons for 
criticizing the method of natural science, and 
have considered what is the most systematic 
and easy course of investigation; we have also 
dealt with division, and the mode of conduct- 
ing it so as best to attain the ends of science, 
and have shown why dichotomy is either im- 
practicable or inefficacious for its professed 

f urposes. 

20 ] Having laid this foundation, let us pass 
on to our next topic. 

5 

Of things constituted by nature some are un- 
generated, imperishable, and eternal, w'hile 
others are subject to generation and decay. The 
former arc excellent beyond compare and di- 
[25] vine, but less accessible to knowledge. 
The evidence that might throw' light on them, 
and on the problems which we long to solve 
respecting them, is furnished but scantily by 
sensation; whereas respecting perishable plants 
and animals w'c have abundant intormaiion, 
[jo] living as we do in their midst, and ample 
data may be collected concerning ^,11 their var- 
ious kinds, if only wc are willing to take suf- 
ficient pains. Both departments, however, have 
their special charm. The scanty conceptions to 
which we can attain ol celestial things give us, 
from their excellence, more pleasure than all 
our knowledge of the world in which w'c live; 
[js] just as a half glimpse of persons that we 
love is more delightful than a leisurely view of 
645 * other things, whatever their number and 
dimensions. On the other hand, in ccrtitu<lc 
and in completeness our knowledge of ter- 
restrial things has the advantage. Moreover, 
their greater nearness and affinity to us bal- 
ances somewhat the loftier interest of the 
heavenly things that are the objects of the 
higher philosophy. Having already treated of 
[5] the celestial world, as far as our conjectures 
could reach, we proceed to treat of animals, 
without omitting, to the best of our ability, any 
member of the kingdom, however ignoble. 
For if some have no graces to charm the sense, 
yet even these, by disclosing to intellectual 
perception the artistic spirit that designed 
them, give immense pleasure to all who can 
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[/o] trace links of causation, and are inclined 
to philosophy. Indeed, it would be strange if 
mimic representations of them were attractive, 
because they disclose the mimetic skill of the 
painter or sculptor, and the original realities 
themselves were not more interesting, to all at 
any rate who have eyes to discern the reasons 
that determined their formation. We therefore 
f/5] must not recoil with childish aversion 
from the examination of the humbler animals. 
Every realm of nature is marvellous: and as 
Heraclitus, when the strangers who came to 
visit him found him warming himself at the 
furnace in the kitchen and hesitated to go in, 
[20] is reported to have bidden them not to be 
afraid to enter, as even in that kitchen divini- 
ties were present, so we should venture on the 
study of every kind of animal without distaste; 
for each and all will reveal to us something 
natural and something beautiful. Absence of 
haphazard and conduciveness of everything to 
an end are to he found in Nature’s works in 
the highest degree, and the resultant end of her 
[25] generations and combinations is a form 
of the beautiful. 

If any person thinks the examination of the 
rest of the animal kingdom an unworthy task, 
he must hold in like disesteern the study of 
man. For no one can look at the primordia of 
the human frame — blood, flesh, bones, vessels, 
[^o] and the like — without much repugnauee. 
Moreover, when any one of the parts or struc- 
tures, be it which it may, is under discussion, it 
must not be sup)X3Scd that it is its material com- 
position to which attention is lK*ing directed or 
which is the object of the discussion, but the 
relation of such part to the total form. vSimi- 
larly, the true object of architecture is not 
bricks, mortar, or timber, but the house; and so 
[^5] the principal object of natural philosophy 
is not the material elements, but their composi- 
tion, and the totality of the form, indepen- 
dently of which they have no existence. 

645*’ The course of exposition must be first 
to state the attributes common to whole groups 
of animals, and then to attempt to give their 
explanation. Many groups, as already noticed,* 
present common attributes, that is to say, in 
some cases absolutely identical affections, and 
[5] absolutely identical organs, — feet, feathers, 
scales, and the like- while in other groups the 
affections and organs are only so far identical 
^ Cf. 1. 4 (639“ 18 and 27). 


as that they are analogous. For instance, some 
groups have lungs, others have no lung, but 
an organ analogous to a lung in its place; 
some have blood, others have no blood, but a 
fluid analogous to blood, and with the same 
office. To treat of the common attributes in 
[/o] connexion with each individual group 
would involve, as already suggested, useless 
iteration. For many groups have common at- 
tributes. So much for this topic. 

As every instrument and every bodily mem- 
I'K^r subserves some partial end, that is to say, 
[75] some special action, so the whole body 
must be destined to minister to some plenary 
sphere of action. Thus the saw is made for 
sawing, for sawing is a function, and not saw- 
ing for the saw. Similarly, the lx)dy too must 
somehow or other he made for the soul, and 
each part of it for some subordinate function, 
to which it is adapted. 

[20] We have, then, first to describe the com- 
mon functions, common, that is, to the whole 
animal kingdom, or to certain large groups, or 
to the members of a species. In other words, we 
have to descrilx: the attributes common to all 
animals, or to assemblages, like the class of 
Birds, of closely allied groups differentiated by 
[25] gradation, or to groups like Man not dif- 
fcrentialcd into subordinate groups. In the first 
case ihe common attributes may he called anal- 
ogous, in the second generic, in the third 
specific. 

When a function is ancillary to another, a 
like relation manifestly obtains lx:tween the or- 
gans which discharge these functions; and sim- 
[jo] ilarly, if one function is prior to and the 
end of another, their respective organs will 
stand to each other in the same relation. Third- 
ly, the existence of these parts involves that of 
other things as their necessary consequents. 

Instances of what I mean by functions and 
[^5] affections are Reprotluction, Growth, 
Copulation, Waking, Sleep, Locomotion, and 
other similar vital actions. Instances of what I 
mean by parts are Nose, Eye, Face, and other 
646« so-callcd members or limbs, and also the 
more elementary parts of which these are 
made. So much for the method to he pursued. 
Let us now' try to set forth the causes of all vital 
phenomena, w’hether universal or particular, 
and in so doing let us follow that order of ex- 
position which conforms, as we have indicated, 
[5] to the order of nature. 
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The nature and the number of the parts of 
which animals are severally composed are mat- 
ters which have already been set lorth in detail 
in the book of Researches about Annuals. We 
[/o] ha\e now to inquire what are the causes 
that in each case have determined this compo- 
sition, a subject quire distinct from that dealt 
w'ilh in the Researches. 

Now there are three degrees of composition; 
and of these the first in order, as all will allow, 
is composition out of what some call the ele- 
ments, such as earth, air, water, fire Perhaps, 
[75] however, it would be more accurate to say 
composition out of the elementary forces; nor 
indeed out of all of these, but out of a limited 
numl>er of them, as defined in previous trea- 
tises. For iluid and solid, hot and cold, form the 
material of all composite bodies; and all other 
difierenccs arc secondary to these, such differ- 
ences, that is, as heaviness or lightness, density 
or rarity, roughness or smoothness, and any 
other such properties of matter as there may be. 
[ 20 ] The second degree of composition is that 
by which the homogeneous parts of animals, 
'^uch as bone, flesh, and the like, are constituted 
out of the primary substances. The third and 
last stage is the composition which forms the 
heterogeneous parts, such as face, hand, and 
the rest. 

[25] Now the order of actual development and 
the order of logical existence are always the in- 
verse of each other. For that which is posterior 
in the order of development is antecedent in 
the order of nature, and that is genetically last 
which in nature is first. 

(That this is so is manifest by induction; for 
a house does not exist for the sake of bricks and 
stones, but these materials for the sake of the 
house; and the same is the case with the mate- 
rials of other bodies. Nor is induction recpiired 
[^o] to show this. It is included in our concep- 
tion of generation. For generation is a process 
from a something to a something; that wfiich 
is generated having a cause in which it origi- 
nates and a cause in which it ends. The origi- 
nating cause is the primary efficient cause, 
which is something already endowed with tan- 
gible existence, while the final cause is some 
definite form or similar end; for man generates 
[55] man, and plant generates plant, in each 
case out of the underlying material.) 


In order of time, then, the material and the 
generative process must necessarily lx* anterior 
to the being that is generated; but in logical or- 
646 ^ der tlic definitive character and form of 
each being precedes the material. This is evi- 
dent if one only tries to define the process of 
formation. For the definition of house-build 
ing includes and presup|H)ses that of the house; 
but the <lefinition of the house does not include 
nor presuppose that of house-building; and the 
[5] same is true of all other productions. So 
that it must necessarily be that the elementary 
material exists lor the sake of the homogeneous 
parts, seeing that these are genetically posterior 
to it, just as the heterogeneous parts are pos- 
terior genetically to them. Imr these heteroge- 
neous parts have reached the end and goal, hav- 
ing the third degree of composition, in which 
[/o] degree generation or development often 
attains its final term. 

Animals, then, are composed of homogene- 
ous parts, and are also composed of heterogene- 
ous parts. The former, however, exist for the 
sake of the latter. For the active functions and 
operations of the body are carried on by these; 
that is, by the heterogeneous parts, such as the 
eye, the nostril, the whole face, the fingers, the 
hand, and the whole arm. But inasmuch as 
[75] there is a great variety in tte functions 
and motions not only of aggregate animals but 
also of the individual organs, it is necessary 
that the substances out of which these arc com- 
posed shall present a diversity of properties. 
For some purposes softness is advantageous, for 
others hardness; some parts must be capable of 
extension, others of flexion. Such properties, 
[ 20 ] then, are distributed separately to the cbf 
ferent homogeneous parts, one being soft an- 
other hard, one fluid another solid, one viscous 
another brittle; whereas each of the heterogene- 
ous parts presents a combination of multifari- 
ous properties. For the hand, to take an exam- 
ple, requires one property to enable it to effect 
])ressurc, and another and different property 
[25] for simple prehension. For this reason the 
active or executive parts of the body are com- 
pounded out of bones, sinews, flesh, and the 
like, but not these latter out of the former. 

So far, then, as has yet been stated, the rela- 
tions between these two orders of parts are de- 
termined by a final cause. We have, however, 
to inquire whether necessity may not also have 
a share in the matter; and it must be admitted 
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[^o] that these mutual relations could not from 
the very beginning have possibly been other 
than they are. For heterogeneous parts can be 
made up out of homogeneous parts, either 
from a plurality of them, or from a single one, 
as is the case with some of the viscera which, 
varying in configuration, are yet, to speak 
broadly, formed from a single homogeneous 
[^5] substance; but that homogeneous sul)- 
stances should be formed out of a combination 
647 ® of heterogeneous parts is clearly an im- 
possibility. For these causes, then, some parts of 
animals are simple and homogeneous, while 
others are composite and heterogeneous; and 
dividing the parts into the active or executive 
[5] and the sensitive, each one of the former is, 
as before said, heterogeneous, and each one of 
the latter homogeneous. For it is in homogene- 
ous parts alone that sensation can occur, as the 
following considerations show. 

Kach sense is confined to a single order of 
sensibles, and its organ must be such as to ad- 
mit the action of that kind or order. But it is 
only that which is endowed with a pro|xrrtY ir? 
pos'se that is acted oi* by umL which has the like 
property in esse, so that the two are the same in 
[to I kind, and if the latter is single so also is 
the former. Thus it is that while no physiolo- 
gists ever dream of saying of the hand or face 
or other such part that one is earth, another 
water, another fire, they couple each separate 
sense-organ with a separate clement, asserting 
this one to be air and that other to be fire. 

[ry] Sensation, then, is confined to the simple 
or homogeneous parts. Ikit, as might reason- 
ably be exfX'cted, the organ of touch, though 
still homogeneous, is yet the kast simple of all 
the sense-organs. For touch more than any oth- 
er sense appears to be correlated to se\eral dis- 
tinct kinils of objects, and to recognize more 
than one category of contrasts, heat and cold, 
for instance, solidity and fluidity, and other 
similar oppositions. Accordingly, the organ 
[20] which deals with these varied objects is of 
all the sense-organs the most corporeal, being 
either the flesh, or the substance which in some 
animals takes the place of flesh. 

Now as there cannot possibly be an animal 
without sensation, it follows as a necessary con- 
sequence that every animal must have some 
homogeneous parts; for these alone are capable 
of sensation, the heterogeneous parts serving 
for the active functions. Again, as the sensory 
[25] faculty, the motor faculty, and the nutri- 
tive faculty are all lodged in one and the same 
part of the body, as was stated in a former trea- 
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tise,‘ it is necessary that the part which is the 
primary scat of these principles shall on the one 
hand, in its character of general sen':ory recipi- 
ent, be one of the simple parts; and on the other 
hand shall, in its motor and active character, be 
[^o] one of the heterogeneous parts. For this 
reason it is the heart w'hich in sanguineous ani- 
mals constitutes this central part, and in blood- 
less animals it is that which takes the place of 
a heart. For the heart, like the other viscera, 
is one of the homogeneous parts; for, if cut up, 
its pieces arc homogeneous in substance with 
each other. But it is at the same time hetero- 
geneous in virtue of its definite configuration. 
[^5] And the same is true of the other so-called 
viscera, which are indeed formed from the 
647 *^ same material as the heart. For all these 
viscera have a sanguineous character owing to 
their being situated upon vascular ducts and 
branches. For just as a stream of water deposits 
mud, so the various viscera, the heart excepted, 
arc, as it were, deposits from the stream of 
[5] blood in the vessels. And as to the heart, 
the very starting-point of the vessels, and the 
actual scat of the lorce by which the blood is 
first fabricated, it is but what one would nat- 
urally expect, that out of the selfsame nutri- 
ment of which it IS the recipient its own proper 
substance shall be formed. Such, then, are the 
reasons w'hy the \iscera are of sanguineous as- 
pect; and why in one point of view they are 
homogeneous, in another heterogeneous. 

2 

[/o] Of the homogeneous parts of animals, 
some are soft and fluid, others hard and solid; 
and of ihe lornaer some arc fluid permanently, 
others only so long as they are in the living 
body. Such are blood, scrum, lard, suet, mar- 
row, semen, bile, milk when present, flesh, and 
[75] their various analogues. For the parts enu- 
merated are not to be found in all animals, 
some animals only having parts analogous to 
them. Of the hard and solid homogeneous 
parts bone, fish-spine, sinew, blood-vessel, are 
examples. The last of these points to a sub-divi- 
sion that may be made in the class of homoge- 
neous parts. For in some of them the whole and 
a portion of the whole in one sense are desig- 
nated by the same term — as, for example, is the 
case until blood-vessel and bit of blood-vessel 
— while in another sense they are not; but a 
[20] portion of a heterogeneous part, such as 
face, in no sense has the same designation as 
the whole. 

1 Cf. On Sleep arid Sleeplessness^ 2, 455^* 34, 456* 5. 
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The first question to be asked is what arc the 
causes to which these homogeneous parts owe 
their existence? The causes are various; and 
this whether the parts be solid or fluid. Thus 
one set of homogeneous parts represent the ma- 
terial out of which the heterogeneous parts are 
formed; for each separate organ is constructed 
of bones, sinews, flesh, and the like; which arc 
[25] either essential elements in its formation, 
or contribute to the proper discharge of its func- 
tion. A second set are the nutriment of the first, 
and are invariably fluid, for all growth occurs 
at the expense of fluid matter; while a third set 
are the residue of the second. Such, for in- 
stance, arc the faeces and, in animals that have 
a bladder, the urine; the former being the dregs 
of the solid nutriment, the latter of the fluid. 

Even the individual homogeneous parts pre- 
[_jo] sent variations, which arc intended in 
each case to render them more serviceable for 
their purpose. The variations ot the blood may 
be selected to illustrate this. For different 
bloods differ in their degrees of thinness or 
thickness, of dearness or turbidity, of coldness 
or heat; and this whether we compare the 
bloods from different parts of the same individ- 
[55] ual or the bloods oi different animals. For, 
in the individual, all the differences just enu- 
merated distinguish the blood of the upper and 
648* of the lower halves of the body; and, deal- 
ing with classes, one section of animals is san- 
guineous, while the other has no blood, but 
only something resembling it in its place. As re- 
gards the results of such differences, the thicker 
and the hotter blood is, the more conducive is 
it to strength, while in proportion to its thin- 
ness and its coldness is its suitability for sensa- 
[5] tion and intelligence. A like distinction ex- 
ists also in the fluid which is analogous to 
blood. This explains how it is that bees and 
other similar creatures are of a more intelligent 
nature than many sanguineous animals; and 
that, of sanguineous animals, those are the 
most intelligent whose blood is thin and cold. 
Noblest of all are those whose blood is hot, and 
at the same time thin and clear. For such are 
[ 10 ] suited alike for the development of cour- 
age and of intelligence. Accordingly, the up- 
per parts are superior in these respects to the 
lower, the male superior to the female, and the 
right side to the left. As with the blood so also 
with the other parts, homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous alike. For here also such variations as 
occur must be held either to be related to the es- 
[/5] sential constitution and mode of life of the 
several animals, or, in other cases, to be merely 


matters of slightly I>etter or slightly worse. Two 
animals, for instance, may have eyes. But in one 
these eyes may be of fluid consistency, while in 
the other they are hard; and in one there may 
be eyelids, in the other no such appendages. In 
such a case, the fluid consistency and the pres- 
ence of eyelids, which are intended to add to 
the accuracy of vision, arc differences of degree, 
[20] As to why all animals must of necessity 
have blood or something of a similar character, 
and what the nature of blood may be, these are 
matters which can only be considered when we 
have first discussed hot and cold. For the nat- 
ural properties of many substances arc referable 
to these two clemenury principles; and it is a 
matter of frequent dispute what animals or 
[25] what parts of animals arc hot and what 
cold. E'or some maintain that water anim.als arc 
hotter than such as live on land, asserting that 
their natural heat counterbalances the coldness 
of their medium; and again, that bloodless ani- 
mals arc hotter than those with blood, and fe- 
males than males. Parmenides, for instance, 
[j^o] and some others declare that women are 
hotter than men, and that it is the warmth and 
abundance of their blood which causes their 
menstrual flow, while Empedocles maintains 
the opposite opinifin. Again, comparing the 
blood and the bile, some speak of the former as 
hot and of the latter as coKl, while others inwrt 
the description. If there be this endless disput- 
ing about hot and cold, which of all things that 
[jy] affect our senses arc the most distinct, 
what arc we to think as to our other sensory 
impressions? 

I’he explanation of the difficulty appears to 
648*^ be that the term ‘hotter’ is used in sev- 
eral senses; so that difTerenl statements, though 
in verbal contradiction with each other, may 
yet all be jnore or less true. There ought, tlien, 
to be some clear understanding as to the sense 
in which natural substances are to be termed 
hot or cold, solid or fluid. For it appears mani- 
fest that these arc properties on which even life 
and death are largely dependent, and that they 
[5] arc moreover the causes of sleep and wak- 
ing, of maturity and old age, of health and dis- 
ease; while no similar influence Ixrlongs to 
roughness and smoothness, to heaviness and 
lightness, nor, in short, to any other such prop- 
erties of matter. That this should be so is but 
in accordance with rational expectation. For 
[/o] hot and cold, solid and fluid, as was stated 
in a former treatise,^ arc the foundations of the 
physical elements. 

^ On Generation and Corruption^ 11. 2-3, 
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Is then the term hot used in one sense or in 
many? To answer this we must ascertain what 
special effect is attributed to a hotter substance, 
and if there be several such, how many these 
may be. A body then is in one sense said to be 
hotter than another, if it impart a greater 
amount of heat to an object in contact with it. 
[/5 1 In a second sense, that is said to be hotter 
which causes the keener sensation when 
touched, and especially if the sensation be at- 
tended with pain. This criterion, however, 
would seem sometimes to be a false one; for 
occasionally it is the idiosyncrasy of the indi- 
vidual that causes the sensation to be painful. 
Again, of two things, that is the hotter which 
the more readily melts a fusible substance, or 
sets on fire an inllaniinable one. Again, of two 
masses of one and the same substance, the larg- 
er is said to have more heat than the smaller. 
[ 20 I Again, of two bodies, that is said to be the 
hotter which takes the longer time in cooling, 
as also we call that which is rapidly heated hot- 
ter than that which is long about it; as though 
the rapidity implied proximity and this again 
similarity of nature, il-e want of rapidity 
implied distance and this again dissimilarity of 
nature. I'he term hotter is used then in all the 
various senses that have been mentioned, and 
1 25 1 perhaps in still more. Now it is impossible 
lor one body to be hotter than another in all 
these dillerent fashions. Boiling water for in- 
stance, though it is more scalding than flame, 
yet has no power of burning or melting com- 
bustible or fusible matter, while Hame has. So 
again this boiling water is hotter than a small 
[ JO I fire, and yet gets cold more rapidly and 
completely. I'or in fact fire never becomes cold; 
whereas water invariably does so. Boiling wa- 
ter, again, is hotter to the touch than oil; yet it 
gets cold and solid more rapidly than this other 
fluid, l^lood, again, is hotter to the touch th.in 
either water or oil, and yet coagulates before 
them. Iron, again, and stones and other similar 
bodies are longer in getting heated than water, 
but when once heated burn other substances 
Ii5l with a much greater intensity. Another 
distinction is this. Tn some of the bodies which 
are galled hot the heat is deiived from without, 
649® while in others it belongs to the bodies 
themselves; and it makes a most imfxirtant dif- 
ference whether the heat has the former or the 
latter origin. For to call that one of two bodies 
the hotter, which is possessed of heat, we may 
almost say, accidentally and not of its own es- 
sence, is very much the same thing as if, find- 
ing that some man in a fever was a musician, 
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one were to say that musicians are hotter than 
[5] healthy men. (3f that which is hot per se 
and that which is hot per accidens, the former 
is the slower to cool, while not rarely the latter 
is the hotter to the touch. The former again is 
the more burning of the two — flame, for in- 
[/o] stance, as compared with boiling water — 
while the latter, as the boiling water, which is 
hot per accidcns, is the more heating to the 
touch. From all this it is clear that it is no sim- 
ple matter to decide which of two Ixidies is the 
hotter. For the first may lie the hotter in one 
sense, the second the hotter in another. Indeed 
in some of these cases it is impossible to say 
[75] simply even whether a thing is hot or not. 
For the actual substratum may not itself lx* hot, 
but may be hot when coupled with heat as an 
attribute, as would be the ease if one attached 
a single name to hot Vv^atcr or hot iron. It is aft- 
er this manner that blood is hot. In such cases, 
in those, that is, in which the substratum owes 
its heat to an external influence, it is plain that 
cold is not a mere privation, but an actual ex- 
istence. 

[20] There is no knowing but that even fire 
may be another of these cases. For the substra- 
tum of fire may be smoke or charcoal, and 
though the former of these is always hot, 
smoke being an uprising vapour, yet the latter 
becomes cold when its flame is extinguished, as 
also would oil and pinewood under similar cir- 
cumstances. But even substances that have been 
burnt nearly all possess some heat, cinders, for 
[25J example, and ashes, the dejections also of 
animals, and, among the excretions, bile; be- 
cause some residue of heat has been left in them 
after their combustion. It is in anotlier sense 
that fiinewood and fat substances arc hot; 
namely, because they rapidly assume the actu- 
ality of fire. 

Heat appears to cause both coagulation and 
[^o] melting. Now such things as arc formed 
merely of water are solidified by cold, while 
such as are formed of nothing but earth are so- 
lidified by fire. Hot substances again arc solidi- 
fied by cold, and, when they consist chiefly of 
earth, the process of solidilic.ition is rapid, and 
the resulting substance is insoluble; but, when 
their main constituent is w'ater, the solid mat- 
ter is again soluble. What kinds ot substances, 
however, admit ot Ixing solidified, and w'hat 
are the causes of solidification, arc questions 
that have already been dealt with more pre- 
[35] cisely in another treatise.^ 

In conclusion, then, seeing that the terms hot 

' Cf. Meteorology^ iv. 6-8, 10 . 
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649 ** and hotter are used in many different 
senses, and that no one substance can be hotter 
than others in all these senses, we must, when 
we attribute this character to an object, add 
such further statements as that this substance 
is hotter per se, though that other is otten hot- 
ter per aeddens; or again, that this substance 
is potentially hot, that otlicr actually so; or 
again, that this substance is hotter in the sense 
[5] of causing a greater feeling ol heat when 
touched, while that other is hotter in the sense 
of producing flame and burning. The term hot 
being used in all these various senses, it plainly 
follows that the term cold will also be used 
wjth like ambiguity. 

So much then as to the signification of the 
terms hot and cold, hotter ami colder. 

3 

In natural sequence we have next to treat of 
[/o] solid and fluid. These terms arc used in 
various senses. Sometimes, tor instance, they 
denote things that are potentially, at other 
times things that arc actually, solid or fluid. Icc 
for example, or any other solidified fluid, is spo- 
ken of as being actually and acculcntally solid, 
while potentially and essentially it is fluid. Sim- 
'<arly earth and ashes and the like, when mixed 
L/5] with water, are actually and accidentally 
fluid, but potentially and essentially are solid. 
Now separate the constituents in such a mix- 
ture and you ha\c on the one hand the watery 
components to which its fluidity was due, and 
these are both actually and potentially fluid, 
and on the other hand the earthy components, 
and these are in every way solid; and it is to 
bodies that are solid in this complete manner 
that the term ‘solid’ is most properly and abso- 
lutely applicable. So also the op{)osiie tcini 
[20] ‘fluid’ is strictly and absolutely applicable 
to that only which is both potentially and ac- 
tually fluid. The same remark applies also to 
hot bodies and to cold. 

These distinctions, then, being laid down, it 
is plain that blood is essentially hot in so far as 
that heat is connoted in its name; just as if boil- 
ing water were denoted by a single term, bail- 
ing would be connoted in that term. But the 
substratum of blood, that which it is in sub- 
[25] stance while it is blood in form, is not hot. 
Blood then in a certain sense is essentially hot, 
and in another sense is not so. For heat is in- 
cluded in the definition of blood, just as white- 
ness is included in the definition of a white 
man, and so far therefore blood is essentially 
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hot. But so far as blood becomes hot from some 
external influence, it is not hot essentially. 

As with hot and cold, so also is it with solid 
and fluid. VVe can therefore understand how 
some substances are hot and fluid so long as 
they remain in the living body, but become per- 
[ ccplibly cold and coagulate so soon as they 
arc separated Irom it; wliilc others arc hot and 
consistent while in the body, but when with- 
diawn under a change to the opposite condi- 
tion, and become cokl and fluid. ()t the former 
blood is an example, of the latter bile; for while 
blood solidifies when thus separated, yellow 
b«lc under the same circumstances becomes 
lis] more fluid. We must attribute to such 
subst.inces the possession ol oppOMte jiioperties 
in a greater or less degree. 

650 - In what sense, then, the blood is hot and 
in what sense fluid, and how far it partakes of 
the oj^positc pro(>crfies, has now been I airly ex- 
plained. Now since eserything that grows must 
lake nourishment, and nutriment in all cases 
consists ot fluid and solid substances, aiul since 
[5] it is by the force of heat that these are lou- 
cocted and changed, it lollows that all living 
things, animals and plants ahke, must on this 
account, if on no other, ha\c a natural source 
of heat. This natural heal, moi cover, mii'-r be- 
long to many parts, seeing that the organs hy 
which the various elahotalions ol the lood arc 
effected aic many in number. Ikir first ol all 
there is the mouth and the partsMiiside th<' 
mouth, on which the first share in the duty 
• [/o] clearly devoUes, m such anim.ils at least 
as live on lood which rei|ijir<'s disintegraliun. 
The mouth, howe\er, does not actually concoct 
the food, but merely lacihtates concoction; lor 
the suhdisision of the food into small bits la- 
cilitatcs the action ol heal upon it. Alter the 
mouth come the up|)er and the lower abdom- 
inal cavities, and here it is that concoction is 
[75] effected by the aid of natural heat. Again, 
just as there is a channel lor the admission of 
the unconcoctccl food into the stomach, namely 
the mouth, and in some anim.als the so caHed 
oesophagus, which is continuous with the 
mouth and reaches to the stomach, so must 
there also lie other and more niimcroiis chan- 
nels by which the concocted fciod or nutriment 
shall pass out of the stomach and intestines into 
the body at large, and to which these cavities 
[20] shall serve as a kind of manger. For plants 
gel their lood from the earth hy means of their 
roots; and this food is already elaborated when 
taken in, which is the reason why plants pro- 
duce no excrement, the earth and its heat serv- 
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ing them in the stead of a stomach. But ani- 
mals, with scarcely an exception, and conspicu- 
ously all such as arc capable of locomotion, are 
provided with a stomachal sac, which is as it 
were an internal substitute for the earth. They 
[25] must therefore have some instrument 
which shall correspond to the roots of plants, 
with which they may absorb their food Irom 
this sac, so that the proper end of the successive 
stages of concoction may at last lx: attained. 
The mouth then, its tluty done, passes over the 
food to the stomach, and there must necessarily 
be something to receive it in turn from this. 
I'his something is furnished by the blood- 
[jo] vessels, which run throughout the whole 
extent of the mesentery irom its lowest part 
right up to the stomach. A description of these 
will be lound in the treatises on Anatomy and 
Xatural History.^ Now as there is a receptacle 
tor the entire matter taken as lood, and also 
a receptacle lor its excremental residue, and 
again a third receptacle, namely the vessels, 
which serve as such for the blood, it is plain 
th It th’s blood must be t^"'' final nutritive mate- 
[j5] rial in such animals as have it; while in 
bloodless animals the same is the case with the 
lluul which represents the bloiHl. d'his explains 
w'by the blood diminishes in cjuaniity when no 
food is taken, and increases when much is con- 
650 *' sLimed, and also why it becomes healthy 
.ind unhealthy according as the food is ol the 
one or the other character. These lacts, then, 
and others of a like kiml, make it j)lain that 
the purpose of the blood in sanguineous ani- 
mals IS to subserve the nutrition v)t the bcxly. 
They also explain vvhv no more sensition is 
produced by touching the blood than by touch- 
[)I ing one of the excretions nr the lood, 
whereas when the flesh is touched sensation is 
jiroduced. I'or the blood is not continuous nor 
united by growth with the flesh, but simply lies 
loose in its receptacle, that is in the heart and 
vessels. The manner in which the parts grow 
at the expense of the bloovl, and indeed the 
whole (jiiestion of nutrition, will iind a more 
[/o] suitable place for exposition in the treatise 
on (jcneralion, and in other writings. For our 
present purfiosc all that need Ix^ said is that the 
blood exists for the sake of nutrition, that is 
the nutrition of the parts; and with this much 
I« t us therefore content ourselves. 

4 

What arc called fibres arc found in the blood 
ol some animals but not of all. There are none, 
* Cf. History of Animals^ 1. 16; iii. 4 (514^ 12). 
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[75] for instance, in the blood of deer and of 
rocs; and for this reason the blood of such ani- 
mals as these never coagulates. For one part of 
the blood consists mainly of water and there- 
fore docs not coagulate, this process occurring 
only in the other and earthy constituent, that 
is to say in the fibres, while the fluid part is 
evaporating. 

Some at any rate of the animals with watery 
blood have a keener intellect than those whose 
[20] blood IS of an earthier nature. This is due 
not to the coldness of their blood, hut rather 
to its thinness and purity; neither of which 
cjuallties belongs to the earthy matter. For the 
thinner and purer its fluid is, the more easily 
aflected is an aminars sensibility. Thus it is 
that some bloodless animals, notwithstanding 
[25] their w'ant of blood, are yet more intelli- 
gent than some among the sanguineous kinds. 
Such for instance, as already said,^ is the case 
with the bee and the tribe of ants, and what- 
ever other animals there may be of a like na- 
ture. At the same time too great an excess of 
w'ater makes animals timorous. For fear chills 
the hoily; so that in animals whose heart con- 
tains so watery a mixture the way is prepared 
for the operation of this emotion. I'or water is 
[ jol congealed hv cold. This also explains why 
bloodless animals are, as a general rule, more 
timorous than such as have blood, so that they 
remain motionless, when frightened, and dis- 
charge their excretions, and in some instances 
change colour. Such animals, on the other 
hand, as have thick and abundant fibres in 
their blood are of a more earthy nature, and of 
a choleric temperament .’nd liable to hursts of 
[35] P-i'>''ion- For anger is productive of heat; 
and soliils, when they have been made hot, give 
651 ^ ofi more heal than fluids. The fibres 
therefore, Ix-ing earthy and solid, arc turned 
into so many hot embers in the blood, like the 
emlx'rs in a vapour-bath, and cause ebullition 
in the fits of jiassion. 

This explains why hulls and hoars are so 
choleric and so passionate. For their blood is 
exceedingly rich in fibres, and the biiH’s at any 
rate coagulates more rapidly than that of any 
[5] othe^" animal. It these fibre s, that is to say if 
the cartj.» constituents of which we are speak- 
ing, are taken out of the blood, the fluid that 
remains behind will no longer coagulate; just 
as the watery icsidue of mud will not coagulate 
after removal of the earth. But if the fibres are 
left the fluid coagulates, as also does mud, 
under the influence of cold. For when the heat 

8 Cf. II. 2 (6^8" 6). 
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[/o] is expelled by the cold, the fluid, as has 
been already stated, passes off with it by evapo- 
ration, and the residue is dried up and solidi- 
fied, not by heat but by cold. So long, however, 
as the blood is in the body, it is kept fluid by 
animal heat. 

The character of the blood affects both the 
temj')erament and the sensory faculties of ani- 
mals in many ways. This is indeed what might 
reasonably be expected, seeing that the blood 
is the material of which the whole body is 
[75] made. For nutriment supplies the mate- 
rial, and the blood is the ultimate nutriment. 
It makes then a considerable difference wheth- 
er the blood be hot or cold, thin or thick, turbid 
or clear. 

The watery part of the blood is scrum; and 
it is watery, either owing to its not hclng yet 
concocted, or owing to its having become cor- 
rupted; so that one part ot the serum is the re- 
sultant of a necessary process, while another 
part IS material intended to serve for the forma- 
tion of the blood. 

5 

[20] The differences between lard and suet 
correspond to differences of blood. For both 
arc blood concocted into these forms as a result 
of abundant nutrition, being that surplus blood 
that is not expended on the fleshy part of the 
body, and is of an easily concocted and fatty 
character. This is shown by the unctuous aspect 
of these substances; for such unctuous aspect 
in fluids is due to a combination of air and fire. 
[25] It follows from what has been said that no 
non-sanguineous animals have cither lard or 
suet; for they have no blood. Among sanguine- 
ous animals those whose blood is dense have 
suet rather than lard. For suet is of an earthy 
[50] nature, that is to say, it contains but a 
small proportion of water and is chiefly com- 
posed of earth; and this it is that makes it coag- 
ulate, just as the fibrous matter of blood coagu- 
lates, or broths which contain such fibrous mat- 
ter. Thus it is that in those horned animals that 
have no front teeth in the upper jaw the fat 
consists of suet. For the very fact that they have 
horns and huckle-bones shows that their com- 
position is rich in this earthy element; for all 
such appurtenances are solid and earthy in 
character. On the other hand in those hornless 
animals that have front teeth in both jaws, and 
whose feet are divided into toes, there is no 
[^5] suet, but in its place lard; and this, not be- 
ing of an earthy character, neither coagulates 
nor dries up into a friable mass. 


Both lard and suet when present in moderate 
amount are beneficial; for they contribute to 
health and strength, while they are no hin- 
651 ^ drance to sensation. But when they arc 
present in great excess, they are injurious and 
destructive. For were the whole body formed 
of them it would perish. For an animal is an 
animal in virtue of its sensory part, that is in 
[5] virtue of its flesh, or of the substance anal- 
ogous to flesh. But the blood, as before stated, 
is not sensitive; as therefore is neither lard nor 
suet, seeing that they are nothing but concocted 
blood. Were then the whole body composed of 
these substances, it would be utterly without 
sensation. Such animals, again, as are exccs- 
[/o] sively fat age rapidly. For so much of their 
blood is used in forming fat, that they have but 
little left; and when there is but little blood the 
way is already open for decay. For decay may 
be said to be deficiency of blood, the scantiness 
of which renders it liable, like all bodies of 
small bulk, to be injuriously affected by any 
chance excess of heat or cold. For the same rea- 
son fat animals are less prolific than others. For 
that part of the blood which should go to form 
[75] semen and seed is iisctl up in the produc- 
tion of lard and suet, which are nothing but 
concocted blood; so that in these animals there 
is cither no reproductive excretion at all, or 
only a scanty amount. 

6 

So much then of blood and serum, and of lard 
and suet. Each of these has been described, and 
the purposes told for which they severally exist. 
[20] The marrow also is of the nature of blood, 
and not, as some ^ think, the germinal force of 
the semen. That this is the case is quite evident 
in very young animals. For in the cmbryxi the 
marrow of the bones has a blood-like appear- 
ance, which is but natural, seeing that the parts 
are all constructed out of blood, and that it is 
[25] on blood that the embryo is nourished. 
But, as the young animal grows up and ripens 
into maturity, the marrow changes its colour, 
just as do the external parts and the viscera. 
For the viscera also in animals, so long as they 
are young, have each and all a blood-Iikc look, 
owing to the large amount of this fluid which 
they contain. 

The consistency of the marrow agrees with 
that of the fat. For when the fat consists of lard, 
then the marrow also is unctuous and lard-like; 
but when the blood is converted by concoction 
^ Plato, Ttmaeus, 73. 
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into suet, and does not assume the form of lard, 
[jo] then the marrow also has a suety charac- 
ter. In those animals, therefore, that have horns 
and are without upper front teeth, the marrow 
has the character of suet; while it takes the 
form of lard in those that have front teeth in 
l>oth jaws, and that also have the foot divided 
into toes. What has l^n said hardly applies to 
the spinal marrow. For it is necessary that this 
shall be continuous and extend without break 
through the whole backbone, inasmuch as this 
[jj] bone consists of separate vertebrae. But 
were the spinal marrow cither of unctuous fat 
or of suet, it could not hold together in such a 
continuous mass as it does, but would either be 
too fluid or too frangible. 

There arc some animals that can hardly be 
said to have any marrow. 'J’hcse are those 
whose bones are strong and solid, as is the case 
652* with the lion. For in this animal the mar- 
row is so utterly insignificant that th(' bones 
look as though they had none at all. However, 
as it is necessary that animals shall have bones 
or something analogous to them, such as the 
fish'Sjnnes of vvater-a.iljuui is also a matter 
of necessity that some of these bones shall con- 
[5] tarn marrow; for the substance contained 
within the bones is the nutriment out of which 
these are formed. Now the universal nutri- 
ment, as already slated,^ is blood; and the blood 
within the bone, owing to the heat which is de- 
velofKxl in it from its being thus surrounded, 
[/o] undergoes concoction, and sell -concocted 
blood is .suet or lanl; >0 that it is pericctly in- 
telligible how the marrow within the bone 
comes to ha\c the character of these substances. 
So also it is easy to understand why, in those 
animals that have strong and compact bones, 
some of these should be entirely void of mar- 
row, while the rest contain but little of it; lor 
here the nutriment is spent in forming the 
bones. 

Those animals that have fish-spincs in place 
of bones have no other marrow than that ol the 
chine. I'or in the first place they have naturally 
but a small amount of blood; and secondly the 
[75] only hollow fish-spine is that of the chine. 
In this then marrow is formed; this being the 
only spine in which there is space for it, and, 
moreover, being the only one which owing to 
its division into parts rcc]uires a connecting 
bond. This too is the reason why the marrow 
of the chine, as already mentioned, is some- 
what different from that of other bones. For, 
having to act the part of a clasp, it must be of 

^ Cf. II. 4 (651* 14). 
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f lutinous character, and at the same time sin- 
20] cwy so as to admit of stretching. 

Such then are the reasons for the existence of 
marrow, in those animals that have any, and 
such its nature. It is evidently the surplus of 
the sanguineous nutriment apportioned to the 
bones and fish-spines, which has undergone 
concoction owing to its being enclosed within 
them. 

7 

From the marrow we pass on in natural se- 
[25] quence to the brain. For there are many* 
who think that the brain itself consists ol mar- 
row, and that it forms the commencement of 
that substance, because they see that the spinal 
marrow is continuous with it. In reality the 
two may he said to be utterly opposite to each 
other in character. For of all the parts of the 
body there is none so cold as the brain; where- 
as the marrow is of a hot nature, as is plainly 
shown by its fat and unctuous character. In- 
[jo] deed this is the very reason wdiy the brain 
and spinal marrow arc continuous with each 
other. For, wherever the action of any part is 
in excess, nature so contrives as to set by it an- 
other part with an excess of contrary action, so 
that the excesses of the two may counterbalance 
each other. Now that the marrow is hot is 
clearly shown by many indications. The cold- 
ness of the brain is also manifest enough. For 
in the first place it is cold even to the touch; 
[j5] and, secondly, of all the fluid parts of the 
body it is the driest and the one that has the 
least blood; lor in fact it has no blood at all in 
652^’ its proper substance. This brain is not 
residual matter, nor yet is it one of the parts 
which are anatomically continuous with each 
other; but it has a character ix^culiar to itself, as 
might indeed be expected. I'hat it has no con- 
tinuity with the organs of sense is plain from 
[5] simple inspection, and is still more clearly 
shown by the fact, that, when it is touched, no 
sensation is produced; in which respect it re- 
sembles the hlo<;d of animals and their excre- 
ment. The purpose of its presence in animals is 
no less than the preservation of the whole body. 
For some writers assert that the soul is fire or 
some such force. This, however, is but a rough 
and inaccurate assertion; and it would jx-rhaps 
be better to say that the soul is incorpoiaie in 
[/o] some substance of a fiery character. The 
reason for this being so is that of all substances 
there is none so suitable for ministering to the 
operations of the soul as that which is possessed 
* As Plato in the Titnarus, 73. 
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of heat. For nutrition and the imparting of mo- 
tion are offices of the soul, and it is by heat that 
these are most readily effected. To say then that 
the soul is fire is much the same thing as to con- 
found the auger or the saw with the carpenter 
[75] or his craft, simply because the work is 
wrought by the two in conjunction. So far then 
this much is plain, that all animals must neces- 
sarily have a certain amount of heat. But as all 
influences require to be counterbalanced, so 
that they may be reduced to moderation and 
brought to the mean (for in the mean, and not 
in cither extreme, lies the true and rational po- 
[20] sition), nature has contrived the brain as 
a counterpoise to the region of the heart with 
its contained heat, and has given it to animals 
to moderate the latter, combining ;n it the 
properties of earth and water. For this reason it 
is. that every sanguineous animal has a brain; 
whereas no bloodless creature has such an or- 
gan, unless indeed it be, as the Poulp, by anal- 
[25] ogy. For where there is no blood, there 
in consequence there is but little heat. The 
brain, then, tempers the heat and seething of 
the heart. In order, however, that it may not it- 
self be absolutely without heat, but may have a 
moderate amount, branclKs run from lx)th 
blood-vessels, that is to say from the great xes-icl 
[ ^o] and from what is called the aorta, and end 
in the membrane which surrounds the brain; 
while at the same time, in order to f>re\ent any 
injury from the heat, these encompassing \es- 
scls, instead of being few and large, arc numer- 
ous and small, and their blood scanty and clear, 
instead of being abundant and thick. We can 
now understand why defluxions have their ori- 
gin in the head, and occur N^henescr the p.mts 
[ ?5] about the brain have more than a due pro- 
portion of coldness. For when the nutriment 
653 ® steams upwards through the blood-ves- 
sels, its refuse portion is chilled by the influence 
)f this region, and forms defluxions of phlegm 
ind serum. We must suppose, to compare small 
things with great, that the like hapjx'ns here as 
occurs in the production of showers. I'or when 
vapour steams up from the earth aiul is carried 
[5] by the heat into the upper regions, so soon 
as it reaches the cold air that is above the eanh, 
it condenses again into water owing to the re- 
frigeration, and falls back to the earth as rain. 
These, however, are matters which may he suit- 
ably considered in the Principles of I 3 iscascs, 
[ 10 ] so far as natural philosophy has anything 
to say to them. 

It is the brain again — or, in animals that 
have no brain, the part analogous to it — which 


is the cause of sleep. For cither by chilling the 
blood that streams upwards after food, or by 
some other similar influences, it produces hcav- 
f/5] incss in the region in w'hich it lies (which 
is the reason why drowsy persons hang the 
hcaii), and causes the heat to escape down- 
wards in company with the blood. It is the ac- 
cumulation of this in excess in the lower region 
that produces comjdete sleep, taking away the 
}X)wcr of standing upright from those animals 
to whom that posture is natural, anti from the 
rest the power of holding up the head. These, 
however, arc matters which have been separate- 
[20] ly considered in the treatises on Sensation 
and on Slcep.^ 

That the brain is a compound of earth ami 
water is shown by what occurs when it is 
boiled. For, when so treated, it turns hard and 
solid, inasmuch as the water is e\aporated by 
the heat, and leaves the earthy part behind. 
[25] Just the same occurs when pulse and oth- 
er friiiis are lx)ilcd. For these also are hanlened 
by the process, localise the water which enters 
into their composition is driven off and leaves 
the earth, which is tlvur mam constituent, Ix*- 
hind. 

Of all animals, man has the largest brain in 
projX)rtion to his si/e; and it is larger in men 
than in women. Tlrs is because the region of 
[;o] the heait and of the lung is hotter and 
richer in blood in man than in any other ani- 
mal; and in men than in vvonien «.7 his again 
explains why man, alone of animals, stands 
erect. For the heat, o\ercoming any ojipositc 
inclination, makes growtlt take its own line ol 
direction, which is from the centre of the hods 
upwards. It is tlien as a counterpoise to his ex- 
cessive heat that in man's hram there is this 
superabundant ilunlity and coldness; and it is 
again ownng to this supcTahundancc that the 
[^5] cranial bone, wlrch some call tbe Bregma, 
is the last to Ix'coine sol id died; so long does 
evaporation continue to occur through it under 
the influence of heat. Man is the only sanguine- 
ous animal in whieh this takes f>lacc. Man, 
653 *’ again, has more sutures in his skull than 
any other animal, and the male more than the 
female. The exjdanaiion is again to lx; found in 
the greater size of the brain, w^hich demands 
free ventilation, proportionate to its bulk. For 
if the brain he cither loo fluid or tex) solid, it 
will not jx-rform its olfice, but in the one case 
will freeze the blood, and in the other will not 
cool it at all; and thus will cause disease, mad- 
[5] nt'^.-s, and death. For the cardiac heat and 

* On Sleep and S/erplcunra, 2 J (45^“ 32) 
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the centre of life is most delicate in its syinpa- 
ihies, and is immediately sensitive to the slight- 
est change or affection of the blood on the outer 
surface of the brain. 

The fluids which are present in the animal 
body at the time of birth have now nearly all 
Iwjcn considered. Amongst those that appear 
[/o] only at a later period arc the residua of 
tlie food, which include the deposits of the bel- 
ly and also those of the bladder. H(‘sides these 
there is the semen and the milk, one or the oth- 
er of which makes its appearance in appropri- 
ate animals. OI these lliiids, the excremental 
residua of the food may be suitably discussed 
by themselves, when 've come to examine and 
consider the subjeLt of nutrition. Then wall be 
the projx'r time to exjDlain in what animals they 
[75 1 are found, and vs hat are the reasons for 
their presence. Similarly all questions concern- 
ing the semen and the milk may l)c dealt with 
in the treatise on (jeneration,’ for the former 
of these fluids is the very starting-point of the 
generative process, ami the latter has no other 
ground ol existence than generative purposes. 

8 

We have now to consider the remaining homo- 
[20] gencoLiS jiarts, and wdl Ix’gin with flesh, 
and with the substance that, 111 animals that 
have no llcsh, takes its tilacc. '[’he reascni for so 
beginning is that flesh iorms the very basis of 
animals, and is the essential constituent ol their 
body. Its right to this precedence can also he 
<lemonslratcd logically. Fur an animal is by our 
dcfimlion something that has sensibility and 
chief of all the primary sensibility, which is 
that of Touch; and it is the llcsh, or analogous 
sui>stance, which is the organ of this sense. i\nd 
It is the organ, either in the same way as the 
[25] pupil is the organ of sight, th.al is it con- 
stitutes the primary organ of the sense; or it is 
the organ and the iiiediuni through which the 
object acts combined, that is it answers to tlic 
pu[>il with the whole transparent medium at- 
tached to it. Now in the case of the other senses 
it was impossible for natiiie to unite the medi- 
um with the sense organ, nor would such a 
junction have served any purpose; but in the 
case of touch she wms com[)elled by necessity to 
do so. For of all the sense-organs that of touch 
is the only one that has corporeal substance, or 
at any rate it is more corporeal than any other, 
and its medium must be cor|X)real like itself. 

[ ?o] It is obvious also to sense that it is for the 
sake of the flesh that all the other parts exist. 

' On the Generation of Animals^ i. 17-11. 3; iv. 8. 


By the other parts I mean the bones, the skin, 
the sinews, and the blood-vessels, and, again, 
the hair and the various kinds of nails, and any- 
thing else there may be of a like character. 
Thus the hones are a contrivance to give se- 
curity to the soft parts, to which purpose they 
[? 5 ] arc adapted by their hardness; and in ani- 
mals that have no hones the same oflice is ful- 
filled by some analogous substance, as by fish- 
spine m some fishes, and by cartilage in others. 

Now in some animals this supporting sub- 
654 “ stance is situated wathin the Ixidy, while 
in some of the Idoodless sf)ecics it is placed on 
the outside. The latter is the case in all the 
Crustacea, as the Carcini {Crabs) and the Car- 
ahi (Prickly Lobsters); it is the case also in the 
Testacea, as for instance in the several sjx^cies 
known by the g<-ncral name of oysters. For in 
all these animals the fleshy substance is vviihin, 
and the earthy matter, which holds the soft 
parts together and kve[}s them from injury, is 
on the outside. F^or the shell not only enables 
[5] the soft parts to hold together, hut also, as 
the animal is l)loo<lless and so has hut little nat- 
ural warmth, surrounds it, as a chaulTcrcite 
docs the embers, and keeps in the smouldering 
heat. Similar to this seems to be the arrange- 
ment in anotlicr and <]istinct trii>e of animals, 
namely the Tortoises, incluiling the Chelone 
[/o] and the several kinds of F.mys. But in In- 
sects and in Cephalojxids the plan is entirely 
different, there being moreover a contrast be- 
tween these two themselves. For in neither of 
these docs there appear to be any bony or 
earthy part, worthy of notice, distinctly sepa- 
ratetl from the rest of ihe body. Thus in the 
Ccphalopoils the main bulk of the body con- 
sists ol a soft llesh-like substance, or rather of a 
[75] suhst.rnce whi^h is intermediate to flesh 
and sinew, so as not to he so readily destruct- 
ible as actual flesh. I call this substance intcr- 
metliate to flesh and sinew, Ix*cause it is soft 
like the former, while it admits of stretching 
like the latter. Its clea'Mgc, however, is siieh 
that it splits not longitudinally, like sinew, hut 
into circular segments, this being the most ad- 
vantageous condition, so far as strength is con- 
cerned. These animals have also a part inside 
[20] t’ em corresponding to the spinous hones 
of fishes. For instance, in the Cuttle-hshes there 
is what is known as the os scpliu\ and in the 
Calamarics there is the so-callcd glad ms. In the 
Poulps, on the other hand, there is no such in- 
ternal part, because the body, or, as it is termed 
in them, the head, forms hut a short sac, vv here- 
as it IS of considerable length in the other two; 
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and it was this length which led nature to as- 
sign to them their hard support, so as to ensure 
their straightness and inflexibility; just as she 
[25] has assigned to sanguineous animals their 
^nes or their fish-spines, as the case may be. 
To come now to Insects. In these the arrange- 
ment is quite different from that of the Cepha- 
lopods; quite different also from that which ob- 
tains in sanguineous animals, as indeed has 
been already stated. For in an insect there is no 
distinction into soft and hard parts, but the 
whole body is hard, the hardness, however, be- 
ing of such a character as to be more flesh-like 
[ ^o] than bone, and more earthy and bonc-like 
than flesh. The purpose of this is to make the 
body of the insect less liable to get broken into 
pieces. 

9 

There is a resemblance between the osseous 
and the vascular systems; for each has a cen- 
tral part in which it begins, and each forms a 
continuous whole. For no bone m the body ex- 
ists as a separate thing in itself, but each is ei- 
[^5] thcr a portion of what may be considered 
a continuous whole, or at any rate is linked 
with the rest by contact and by attachments; so 
that nature may use adjoining bones cither as 
though they were actually continuous 
and formed a single bone, or, for purposes of 
flexure, as though they were two and distinct. 
And similarly no blood-vessel has in itself a 
separate individuality; but they all form parts 
of one whole. For an isolates! bone, if such 
there were, would in the first place be unable 
to perform the office for the sake of which 
bones exist; for, were it discontinuous and sep- 
[5] arated from the rest by a gap, it would be 
perfectly unable to produce cither flexure or ex- 
tension; nor only so, but it would actually be 
injurious, acting like a thorn or an arrow 
lodged in the flesh. Similarly if a vessel were 
isolated, and not continuous with the vascular 
centre, it would be unable to retain the blood 
within it in a proper state. For it is the warmth 
derived from this centre that hinders the b^ood 
from coagulating; indeed the blood, when 
[/o] withdrawn from its influence, becomes 
manifestly putrid. Now the centre or origin of 
the blood-vessels is the heart, and the centre or 
origin of the bones, in all animals that have 
bones, is what is called the chine. With this all 
the other bones of the body are in continuity; 
for it is the chine that holds together the whole 
length of an animal and preserves its straight- 
ness. But since it is necessary that the body of 


an animal shall bend during locomotion, this 
[/5J chine, wlrile it is one in virtue of the con- 
tinuity of its parts, yet by its division into verte- 
brae is made to consist of many segments. It is 
from this chine that the bones of the limbs, in 
such animals as have these parts, proceed, and 
with it they arc continuous, Ixring fastened to- 
gether by the sinews where the limbs admit of 
[20] flexure, and having their extremities 
adapted to each other, either by the one being 
hollowed and the other rounded, or by both be- 
ing hollowed and including Ix'Kvccn them a 
hucklebone, as a connecting bolt, so as to allow 
of flexure and extension. For without some 
Jiich arrangement these movements would be 
utterly im|X)ssible, or at anv rate would be [x^r- 
lorrned with great difficulty. Thcie arc some 
joints, again, in which the lower end of the one 
bone and the upper end of the other arc alike 
[25] in shape. In these cases the Ixincs are 
bound together by sinews, and cartilaginous 
pieces are interposed in the joint, to serve as a 
kind of padding, and prevent the two extremi- 
ties from grating against each other. 

Round about the bones, and atl.H:hed to them 
by thin fibrous bands, grow the fleshy parts, for 
the sake ot which the bones themselves cx'st. 
For just as an artist, when be is moulding an 
[jo] animal out of clay or other soft substance, 
takes first some solid body as a basis, and round 
this moulds the clay, so also has nature acted in 
fashioning the animal body out of flesh. Thus 
we find all the fleshy parts, with one cxccfition, 
supported by bones, which serve, when the 
parts are organs of motion, to facilitate flexure, 
[j5] and, when the parts arc motionless, act as 
a protection. The ribs, for example, which en- 
close the chest arc intended to ensure the safety 
of the heart and neighbouring viscera. The ex- 
655 ® ception of which mention was made is 
the belly. The walls of this are in all animals 
devoid of bones; in order that there may be no 
hindrance to the expansion which necessarily 
occurs in this part after a meal, nor, in females, 
any interference with the growth of the foetus, 
which is lodged here. 

[5] Now the bones of viviparous animals, of 
such, that is, as arc not merely externally but 
also internally viviparous, vary but very little 
from each other in point of strength, which in 
all of them is considerable. For the Vivipara in 
their liodily proportions are far above other an- 
imals, and many of them occasionally grow to 
an enormous size, as is the case in Libya and in 
hot and dry countries generally. But the greater 
[/o] the bulk of an animal, the stronger, the 
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bigger, and the harder, are the supports which 
it requires; and comparing the big animals 
with each other, this requirement will be most 
marked in those that live a life of rapine. Thus 
it is that the bones of males are harder than 
those of females; and the bones of flesh-eaters, 
that get their food by fighting, are harder than 
those of Herbivora. Of this the Lion is an cx- 
[75] ample; for so hard are its bones, that, 
when struck, they give oil sparks, as though 
they were stones. It may be mentioned also that 
the Dolphin, inasmuch as it is viviparous, is 
provided with bones and not with fish-spines. 

In those sanguineous animals, on the other 
hand, that are oviparous, the bones present suc- 
cessive slight variations of character. Thus in 
Birds there are bones, but these are not so 
strong as the bones of the Vivipara. Tlien come 
[ 20 ] the Oviparous fishes, where there is no 
bone, but merely fish-spine. In the Serpents too 
the bones have the character of lish-spine, ex- 
cepting in the very large species, where the sol- 
id foundation of the body requires to be strong- 
er, in order that the animal itself may be 
strong, the same rcasun prevailing as m the case 
of the Vivijiara. Lastly, in the Sclachia, as they 
are called, the fish-spines arc replaced by car- 
tilage. For it is necessary that the movements of 
these animals shall be of an undulating charac- 
[25] ter; and this again requires the frame- 
work that supports the body to lx- maile of a 
pliable and not of a brittle substance. Moreover, 
in these Siclachia nature has used all the earthy 
matter on the skin; and she is unable to allot to 
manv different parts one and the same super- 
fluity of material. Even in viviparous animals 
many of the bones arc caitilaginous. This hap- 
pens in those parts where it is to the advantage 
f ^‘o] of the surrounding flesh that its solid base 
shall lx: soft and mucilaginous. Such, for in- 
stance, IS the case with the cars and nostrils; for 
in projecting parts, such as these, brittle sul> 
stances would soon get broken. Cartilage and 
bone are indeed fundamentally the same thing, 
the differences between them lx:ing merely 
matters of degree. Thus neither cartilage nor 
bone, when once cut off, grows again. Now the 
[^5] cartilages of these land animals arc with- 
out marrow, that is without any distinctly sep- 
arate marrow. For the marrow, which in bones 
is <listinclly separate, is here mixetl up with the 
whole mass, and gives a soft and mucilaginous 
consistence to the cartilage. But in the Selachia 
655 ^ the chine, though it is cartilaginous, yet 
contains marrow; for here it stands in the stead 
of a bone. 


Very nearly resembling the bones to the 
touch are such parts as nails, hoofs, whether 
solid or cloven, horns, and the beaks of birds, 
all of which are intended to serve as means of 
[5] defence. For the organs which are made 
out of these substances, and which are called 
by the same names as the substances them- 
selves, the organ hoof, for instance, and the or- 
gan horn, arc contrivances to ensure the preser- 
vation of the animals to which they severally 
belong. In this class too must be reckoned the 
teeth, which in some animals have but a single 
function, namely the mastication of the food, 
while in others they have an additional office, 
[70] namely to serve as weapons; as is the case 
with all animals that ha\e sharp interfitting 
teeth or that have tusks. All tliese parts are nec- 
essarily of solid and earthy character; for the 
value of a weapon depends on such properties. 
Their earthy chaiacter explains how it is that 
all such parts arc mqre developed in four-foot- 
ed \ivipara than in man. For there is always 
[75] more earth in the composition of these an- 
imals than in that of the human body. How- 
ever, not only all these parts but such others as 
are nearly connected with them, skin for in- 
stance, bl.ulder, membrane, hairs, feathers, and 
their analogiu-s, and any other similar parts 
that there may lx\ will be considered farther on 
with the heterogeneous parts. There we shall 
inquire into the causes which produce them, 
and into the objects of their presence severally 
[20] in the bodies of animals. For, as with the 
heterogeneous parts, so with these, it is from a 
consider.ition of their 1 unctions that alone we 
can derive any knowledge of them. The reason 
for dealing w ith them at all in this part of the 
treatise, and classifying them with the homo- 
geneous parts, is that under one and the same 
name arc confounded the entire organs and the 
substance^ of which they are composed. But of 
all these substances flesh and bone form the 
basis. Semen and milk were also passed over 
when we were considering the homogeneous 
[25] fluids. Imr the treatise on Generation’ will 
afford a more suitable place for their examina- 
tion, seeing that the former of the two is the 
very foundation of the thing generated, while 
the latter is its nourishment. 

10 

Let us now make, as it were, a fresh beginning, 
and consider the heterogeneous parts, taking 
those first which are the first in importance. 
For in all animals, at least in all the perfect 

^ On the Generation of Animals^ i. 1 7-11. 3; iv, 8. 
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[50] kinds, there are two parts more essential 
than the rest, namely the part which serves for 
the ingestion of food, and the part which serves 
for the discharge of its residue. For without 
food growth and even existence is impossible. 
Intervening again between these two parts 
there is invariably a third, in which is lodged 
the vital principle. As for plants, though they 
also arc included by us among things that have 
life, yet are they without any part for the dis- 
[^5] charge of waste residue. For the food 
which they absorb from the ground is already 
concocted, and they give ofT as its equivalent 
656 * their seeds and fruits. Plants, again, inas- 
much as they are without locomotion, present 
no great variety in their heterogeneous parts. 
For, where the functions arc but few, lew also 
arc the organs required to effect them. The 
configuration of plants is a matter then for sep- 
arate consideration. Animals, howc\er, that 
[5] not only live but feel, present a greater mul- 
tiformity of parts, and this diversity is greater 
in some animals than in others, lK*ing most var- 
ied in those to whose share has fallen not mere 
life but life of high degree. Now such an ani- 
mal is man. For of all living beings with which 
we are acquainted man alone partakes of the 
divine, or at any rate partakes of it in a fuller 
measure than the rest. For this reason, then, 
^/o] and also because his external parts and 
their forms are more familiar to us than those 
of other animals, we must speak of man first; 
and this the more fitly, because in him alone do 
the natural parts hold the natural position; his 
upper part being turned towardN that which is 
upper in the universe. For, of all animals, man 
alone stands erect. 

In man, then, the head is destitute of flesh; 
[75] this being the necessary consequence of 
what has already been stated^ concerning the 
brain. There are, indeed, some' who hohl that 
the life of man would be longer than it is, were 
his head more abundantly furnished with flesh; 
and they account for the absence of this sub- 
stance by saying that it is intended to add to the 
perfection of sensation. For the brain they as- 
sert to be the organ of sensation; and sensation, 
they say, cannot penetrate to parts that arc too 
thickly covered with flesh. I 5 ut neither part of 
[ 20 ] this statement is true. On the contrary, 
were the region of the brain thickly covered 
with flesh, the very purpose for which animals 
are provided with a brain would be directly 
contravened. For the brain would itself be 
heated to excess and so unable to cool any other 

^ Cf. II. 7. * c. g. Plato in the TirruiruSy 75. 
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part; and, as to the other half of their state- 
ment, the brain cannot be the cause of any of 
the sensations, seeing that it is itself as utterly 
without feeling as any one of the excretions. 
[25] These writers see that certain of the senses 
are located in the head, and arc unable to dis- 
cern the reason for this; they sec also that the 
brain is the most f’leculiar of all the animal or- 
gans; and out of these facts they form an argu- 
ment, by which they link sensation and brain 
together. It has, howe\er, already been cleaily 
set forth in the treatise on Sens.ilion, that it is 
the region of the heart that constitutes the sen- 
[^o] sory centre. There also it was staled that 
tw'o of the senses, namely touch and taste, arc 
manifestly in immediate connexion w'lth the 
heart; and that as rcgaiils the other three, 
namely hearing, sight, and the centrally placed 
sense of smell, it is the character of their sense- 
organs which causes them to l>e lodged as a rule 
in the head. Vision is so jilaced in all animals. 
But such is not invariably the case with hearing 
or with smell. For fishes and the like hixir and 
[^5] smell, and yet ha\e no visible organs ior 
these senses in the head; a fact which <ieinon- 
strates the accuracy of the opinion here m.iin- 
tained. Now that \ision, whenever it exists, 
should Ik: in the neighbourhood of the brain is 
656 *^ but w^hat one \vould ralionallv expect. 
For the brain is fluid and cold, and vision is of 
the nature of water, water Ix-ing ot all trans- 
parent substances the one most easily confined. 
Moreover it cannot but necessarily lx* that the 
,more precise senses will have their precision 
[5] rendered still greater if ministered to by 
parts that have the purest blood. F'or the mo- 
tion ol the heat of hloixl destroys sensory ac- 
tivity. For these reasons the organs of the pre- 
cise senses arc lodged in the head. 

It is not only the fore part of the head that is 
destitute of flesh, but the hinii part also. F'or, in 
all animals that have a head, it is this head 
which more than any other part requires to be 
held up. But, wxTc ihc head heavily laden with 
[/o] flesh, this would he impossible; for noth- 
ing so burdened can be held upright. This is an 
additional proof that the absence of flesh from 
the head has no rclcrencc to brain sensation. 
For there is no brain in the hinder part of the 
head, and yet this is as much without flesh as is 
the front. 

In some animals hearing as well as vision is 
[/5I lodged in the region of the head. Nor is 
this witho\it a rational explanation. For what 
is called the empty space is full of air, and the 
organ of hearing is, as wc say, of the nature of 
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air. Now there are channels which lead from 
the eyes to the blood-vessels that surround the 
brain; and similarly there is a channel which 
leads back again from each car and connects it 
with the hinder part of the head. But no part 
that is without blood is endowed with sensa- 
[ 20 ] tion, as neither is the blood itself, but only 
some one of the parts that arc lormcd of blood. 

The brain in all animals that have one is 
placed in the front part of the head; because the 
direction in which sensation acts is in front; 
and because the heart, fro»n wliich sensation 
[25] proceeds, is in the front pait of the body; 
and lastly because the instruments of sensation 
arc the blood-containing parts, ami the cavity 
in the posterior part of the skull is destitute of 
blood-vessels. 

As to the position of the sense-organs, they 
have been arranged by nature in the following 
well-ordered manner, d'he organs of hearing 
arc so placed as to dnide the circumference of 
the head into two equal halves; for they have to 
hear nor only sounds which are directly in a 
[ 90] line with themselves, but sounds from all 
ipiartcrs. The organs ut vision are placed in 
front, because sight is exercised only in a 
straight line, and moving as wc do in a forward 
direction it is necessary that wc should sec Ixi- 
fore us, in the direction of our motion. Lastly, 
the organs of smell are placed with good reason 
between the eyes. For as the body consists of 
t*vo parts, a right half and a left, so also each 
[■)5l nrgnn of sense is double. In the case of 
touch this is not apparent, the reason being that 
the primary org.m of this sense is not the flesh 
or analogous part, but lies internally. In the 
case of taste, which is merely a mcxlilication of 
touch and vshich is placetl in the tongue, the 
I act is moie apparent than in the case of touch, 
657 ^ but still not so manifest as in the case of 
the other senses. However, even in taste it is 
evident enough; for in some animals the 
longue is plainly forked. The double character 
of the sensations is, however, more conspicuous 
in the other organs of sense. For there are two 
ears and two eyes, and the nostrils, though 
joined together, arc also two. Were these latter 
[5] otherwise disposed, and separated from 
each other as are the ears, neither they nor the 
nose in which they arc placed would be able to 
IK'rform their office. For in such animals as 
have nostrils olfaction is eflected by means of 
inspiration, and the organ of inspiration is 
placed in front and in the middle line. This is 
the reason why nature has brought the two 
[/o] nostrils together and placed them as the 


central of the three sense-organs, setting them 
side by side on a level with each other, to avail 
themselves of the inspiratory motion, fn other 
animals than man the arrangement of the^e 
sense-organs is also such as is adapted in each 
case to the special requirements. 

II 

For instance, in quadrupeds the cars stand out 
freely from the head and are set to all appear- 
[75] ance above the eyes. Not that they arc in 
reality above the eyes; but they seem to be so, 
because the animal docs not stand erect, but has 
its head hung downwards. This being the usu- 
al attitude ol the animal when in motion, it is 
of advantage that its ears shall be high up and 
movable; for by turning themselves about they 
can the lx:ttcr take in sounds from every quar- 
ter. 

12 

In birds, on the other hand, there arc no ears, 
but only the aiulitory passages. This is because 
their skin is hard and because they have feath- 
[20] ers instead of hairs, so that they have not 
got the proper material for the formation of 
cars. Exactly the same is the case wnth such 
oviparous quadrupeds as are clad with scaly 
plates, and the same explanation applies to 
them. There is also one of the viviparous quad- 
rupeds, namely the seal, that has no cars but 
only the auditory passages. The explanation of 
this is that the seal, though a quadruj'ied, is a 
c]uadruped of stunted formation. 

[25] Men, anti IFrds, anti Quadrujx^ds, vivipa- 
rous and ovifxarous alike, have their eyes pro- 
tected by lids. In the Vivi[xira there are two of 
these; and Ixith are used by these animals not 
only in closing the eyes, but also in the act of 
blinking; whereas the oviparous quadrupeds, 
and the heavy-bodied birds as well as some oth- 
[^o] ers, use (jnly the low^r lid to close the eye; 
while birds blink by means of a membrane that 
issues from the canthus. The reason for the eyes 
being thus protected is that nature has made 
them of fluid consistency, in onlcr to ensure 
keenness of vision. For had they been covered 
with hard skin, they W'ould, it is true, havT Ixm 
less liable to get injured by anything falling 
into them from without, but they would not 
have been shar^vsighted. It is then to ensure 
[^^5] keenness of vision that the skin over the 
pupil is fine and delicate; while the lids are su- 
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pcradded as a protection from injury. It is as a 
still further safeguard that all these animals 
65 7** blink, and man most of all; this action 
(which is not performed from delil>cratc inten- 
tion but from a natural instinct) serving to 
keep objects from falling into the eyes; and be- 
ing more frequent in man than in the rest of 
these animals, because of the greater delicacy 
of his skin. These lids arc made of a roll of 
skin; and it is because they arc made of skin 
and contain no flesh that neitlier they, nor the 
[5] similarly constructed prepuce, unite again 
when once cut. 

As to the oviparous quadrupeds, and such 
birds as resemble them in closing the eye with 
the lower lid, it is the hardness of the skin of 
their heads which makes them do so. For such 
birds as have heavy bodies are not made for 
flight; and so the materials which would other- 
wise have gone to increase the growth of the 
feathers arc diverted thence, and used to aug- 
[70] ment the thickness of the skin. Birds 
therefore of this kind close the eye with the 
lower lid; whereas pigeons and the like use 
both upper and lower lids for the pur{x>se. As 
birds arc covered with feathers, so oviparous 
quadrupeds are covered with scaly plates; and 
these in all their forms arc harder than hairs, so 
that the skin also to which they belong is hard- 
t r than the skin of hairy animals. In these ani- 
mals, then, the skin on the head is hard, and so 
docs not allow of the formation of an upper 
eyelid, whereas lower down the integument is 
[75] of a flesh-like character, so that the lower 
lid can be thin and extensible. 

The act of blinking is performed by the 
heavy-bodied birds by means of the membrane 
already mentioned, and not by this lower lid. 
For in blinking rapid motion is required, and 
such is the motion of this membrane, whereas 
that of the lower lid is slow. It is from the can- 
thus that is nearest to the nostrils that the 
membrane comes. For it is better to have one 
[20] starting-point for nictitation than two; 
and in these birds this starting-point is the 
junction of eye and nostrils, an anterior start- 
ing-point being preferable to a lateral one. 
Oviparous quadrupeds do not blink in like 
manner as the birds; for, living as they do on 
the ground, they are free from the necessity of 
having eyes of fluid consistency and of keen 
[25] sight, whereas these are essential requi- 
sites for birds, inasmuch as they have to use 
their eyes at long distances. This too explains 
why birds with talons, that have to search for 
prey by eye from aloft, and therefore soar to 


greater heights than other birds, are sharp- 
sighted; while common fowls and the like, that 
live on the ground and are not made for flight, 
have no such keenness of vision. For there is 
[^0] nothing in their mode of life which im- 
peratively requires it. 

Fishes and Insects and the hard-skinned 
Crustacea present certain differences in their 
eyes, but so far resemble each other as that 
none of them have eyelids. As for the hard- 
skinned Crustacea it is utterly out of the ques- 
tion that they should have any; for an eyelid, 
to be of use, requires the action of the skin to 
be rapid. These animals then have no eyelids 
and, in default of this protection, their eyes are 
[^5] hard, just as though the lid were attached 
to the surface of the eye, and the animal saw 
through it. Inasmuch, however, as such hard- 
ness must necessarily blunt the sharpness of 
vision, nature has endowed the eyes of Insects, 
658* and still more those of Crustacea, with 
mobility (just as she has given some quadru- 
peds movable cars), in order that they may be 
able to turn to the light and catch its rays, and 
so see more plainly. Fishes, however, have eyes 
of a fluid consistency. For animals that move 
much about have to use their vision at consid- 
erable distances. If now they live on land, the 
[5] air in which they move is transparent 
enough. But the water in w'hich fishes live is a 
hindrance to sharp sight, though it has this ad- 
vantage over the air, that it docs not contain so 
many objects to knock against th^ eyes. The 
risk of collision being thus small, nature, who 
makes nothing in vain, has given no eyelids to 
fishes, while to counlcrhalancc the opacity of 
[70] the water she has made their eyes of fluid 
consistency. 

14 

All animals that have hairs on the body have 
lashes on the eyelids; but birds and animals 
with scalc-like plates, being hairless, have none. 
The Libyan ostrich, indeed, forms an excep- 
tion; for, though a bird, it is furnished with 
eyelashes. This exception, however, will be ex- 
[75] plained hereafter. Of hairy animals, man 
alone has lashes on both lids. For in quadru- 
peds there is a greater abundance of hair on the 
back than on the under side of the body; 
whereas in man the contrary is the case, and 
the hair is more abundant on the front surface 
than on the back. The reason for this is that 
hair is intended to serve as a protection to its 

f ossessor. Now, in quadrupeds, owing to their 
20] inclined attitude, the under or anterior 
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surface docs not require so much protection as 
the back, and is therefore left comparatively 
bald, in spite of its being the nobler of the two 
sides. But in man, owing to his upright atti- 
tude, the anterior and posterior surfaces of the 
body arc on an equality as regards need of pro- 
tection. Nature therefore has assigned the pro- 
tective covering to the nobler of the two sur- 
faces; for invariably she brings about the best 
arrangement of such as arc possible. This then 
[25] is the reason that there is no lower eyelash 
in any quadruped; though in some a few scat- 
tered hairs sprout out under the lower lid. This 
also is the reason that they never have hair in 
the axillae, nor on the pubes, as man has. Their 
hair, then, instead of being collected in these 
parts, is either thickly set over the whole dorsal 
surface, as is the case for instance in dogs, or, 
[ ^o] sometimes, forms a mane, as in horses and 
the like, or as in the male lion, where the mane 
IS still more flowing and ample. So, again, 
whenever there is a tail of any length, nature 
decks it with hair, with long hair if the stem of 
the tail be short, as in horses, with short hair if 
the stem he long, rcganl den being had to the 
[35] condition of the rest of the body. For na- 
ture invariably gives to one part what she sub- 
tracts from another. Thus when she has cov- 
ered the general surface of an animal’s body 
with an excess of hair, she leaves a deficiency in 
658*’ the region of the tail. This, for instance, 
in the case with bears. 

No animal has so much hair on the head as 
man. This, in the first place, is the necessary re- 
sult of the fluid character of his brain, and of 
the presence of so many sutures in his skull. 
For wherever there is the most fluid and the 
[5] most heat, there also must necessarily occur 
the greatest outgrowth. But, secondly, the 
thickness of the hair in this part has a final 
cause, being intended to protect the head, by 
preserving it from excess of either heat or cold. 
And as the brain of man is larger and more 
fluid than that of any other animal, it requires 
a proportionately greater amount of protection. 
For the more fluid a substance is, the more 
readily does it get excessively heated or exces- 
[/o] sively chilled, while substances of an op- 
posite character are less liable to such injurious 
affections. 

These, however, are matters which by their 
close connexion with eyelashes have led us to 
digress from our real topic, namely the cause 
to which these lashes owe their existence. We 
must therefore defer any further remarks we 
may have to make on these matters till the 


proper occasion arises and then return to their 
consideration. 

15 

Both eyebrows and eyelashes exist for the 

f rotcction of the eyes; the former that they 
75] may shelter them, like the eaves of a 
house, from any fluids that trickle down from 
the head; the latter to act like the palisades 
which are sometimes placed in front of en- 
closures, and keep out any objects which might 
otherwise get in. The brows arc placed over the 
Junction of two bones, which is the reason that 
[20] in old age they often become so bushy as 
to require cutting. The lashes arc set at the 
terminations of small blood-vessels. For the ves- 
sels come to an end where the skin itself termi- 
nates; and, in all places where these endings 
occur, the exudation of moisture of a corporeal 
character necessitates the growth of hairs, un- 
[25] less there be some operation of nature 
which interferes, by diverting the moisture to 
another purpose. 

16 

Viviparous quadrupeds, as a rule, present no 
great variety of form in the organ of smell. In 
those of them, however, whose jaws project 
forwards and taper to a narrow end, so as to 
form what is called a snout, the nostrils are 
placed in this projection, there being no other 
available plan; while, in the rest, there is a more 
definite demarcation between nostrils and jaws. 
But in no animal is this part so peculiar as in 
the elephant, where it attains an extraordinary 
[jo] size and strength. For the elephant uses its 
659* nostril as a hand; this being the instru- 
ment with which it conveys food, fluid and solid 
alike, to its mouth. With it, too, it tears up 
trees, coiling it round their stems. In fact it ap- 
plies it generally to the purposes of a hand. For 
the elephant has the double character of a land 
animal, and of one that lives in swamps. Seeing 
then that it has to get its food from the water, 
and yet must necessarily breathe, inasmuch as 
it is a land animal and has blood; seeing, also, 
[5] that its excessive weight prevents it from 
passing rapidly from water to land, as some 
other sanguineous vivipara that breathe can do, 
it becomes necessary that it shall be suited alike 
for life in the water and for life on dry land. 
Just then as divers arc sometimes provided 
[/o] with instruments for respiration, through 
which they can draw air from above the water, 
and thus may remain for a long time under the 
sea, so also have elephants been furnished by 
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nature with their lengthened nostril; and, 
whenever they have to traverse the water, they 
[/5] lilt this up above the surface and breathe 
through it. For the elephant’s proboscis, as al- 
ready said, is a nostril. Now it would ha\e been 
impossible for this nostril to have the lorm of a 
proboscis, had it been hard and incapable ot 
bending. For its very length would then have 
prevented the animal from supplying itself with 
lood, Ixring as great an impediment as the 
[20] horns of certain oxen, that arc said to be 
obliged to walk backwards while they are graz- 
ing. It is therefore soft and flexible, and, being 
such, is made, in addition to its own proper 
functions, to serve the office of the fore-feet; 
nature in this following her wonted plan oi us- 
ing one and the same part tor sever.il jv'rposes. 
For in pol)dactylous quadrupeds tlie lore -feet 
arc intended not inerely to support the weight 
[25] of the body, but to serve as hands. But in 
elephants, though they must be reckonctl poly- 
dactylous, as their foot has neither cloven nor 
solid hoof, the lore-feet, owing to the great size 
and weight of the body, are reduced to the con- 
dition of mere supports; and indeed their slow 
motion and unfitness for bending make them 
[jo] useless for any other pur[)ose. A nostril, 
then, is given to the elephant tor respiration, as 
to every other animal that has a lung, and is 
1 'igthened out and endowed with its power of 
coiling because the anunal has to remain for 
considerable periods of time in the water, and 
is unable to pass thence to dry ground with any 
rapidity. But as the feet are shorn ol their full 
office, this same part is also, as already said, 
[ J5] made by nature to supply their place, and 
give such help as otherwise would be rendered 
by them. 

As to other sanguineous animals, the Birds, 
659 *^ the ScrfKmts, and the ()\iparoiis quadru- 
peds, in all of them there are the nostril-holcs, 
placed in front of the mouth; but in none are 
there any distinctly formed nostrils, nothing in 
fact which can be called nostrils except from a 
[5] functional point of view. A bird at any rate 
has nothing which can properly be called a 
nose. For its so-called beak is a substitute for 
jaws. The reason for this is to be found in the 
natural conformation of birds. For they arc 
winged bipeds; and this makes it necessary that 
their heads and neck shall be of light weight; 
just as it makes it necessary that their breast 
shall be narrow. The beak therefore with which 
they arc provided is formed of a bone-like sub- 
[/o] stance, in order that it may serve as a 
weapon as well as for nutritive purposes, but 


is made of narrow dimensions to suit the small 
size of the head. In this beak arc placed the ol- 
factory passages. But there arc no nostrils; for 
such could not possibly be placed there. 

As for those animals that have no respiration, 
it has already been explained' why it is that 
[75] they are without nostrils, and perceive 
odours either through gills, or through a blow- 
hole, or, if they are insects, by the hypozoma; 
and how the power of smelling depends, like 
their motion, upon the innate spirit of their 
bodies, which in all of them is implanted by na- 
tu.»*c and not introtluccd from without. 

[20] Under the nostrils arc the lips, in such 
sanguineous animals, that is, as have teeth. For 
in birds, as alrcaily has been said, the purposes 
of nutrition and defence are luliilled by a bone- 
hke lx*ak, which forms a compound substiliile 
for teeth and lips. For supposing that one were 
[25] to cut off a man’s lips, unite his upper 
teeth together, and similarly his under ones, 
and then were to lengthen out the tv\o separate 
pieces tlius formed, narrowing them on either 
side and making them project forwards, sup 
posing, I say, this to Ik* done, wc should at once 
have ;i bird-likc l>eak. 

The use ol the lips in all animals except man 
is to preserve and guard the teeth; and thus it 
is that the distinctness with which the hps are 
[jo] formed is in din it j’lronorrinn to rhe dc 
gree of nicety and |>crfcction with which the 
teeth are fashioned. In man the bps arc soft and 
flcsh-Iike and capable of separating from each 
other. Their piir[)Osc, as in other animals, is to 
guard the teeth, but they are more esjHcially 
intended to serve a higher office, contributing 
in common with other [larts to man’s faculty of 
[jJ5] speech. For just as nature has made man’s 
tongue unlike that of other animals, and, in ac- 
660 * cordance with w hat I have said“ is her not 
uncommon practice, has used it for two distinct 
operations, namely for the perception of sa- 
vours and for s|H‘ech, so also has she acted with 
regard to the lips, and made them serve both 
for speech and for the protection of the teeth. 
For vocal speech consists of combinations of the 
[^] letters, and most of tlicse would be impos- 
sible to pronounce, were the lips not moist, nor 
the longue such as it is. For some letters arc 
formed by closures of the lips and others by ap- 
plications of the tongue. But what arc tlie dif- 
ferences presented by these and what the nature 
and extent of such differences, arc questions to 

‘ Perhaps this refers to Sense and the Sensible^ 5. 444^ 
6sqq. 

2 Cf. 659*21. 
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which answ'crs must be sought from those who 
[/o] arc versed in metrical science. It was nec- 
essary that the two parts which we are discus- 
sing should, in conformity with the require- 
ments, lx: severally adapted to tiilfil the ofTicc 
inenlioned above, and be of arqiropnale char- 
acter. Thcrelore are they made (jI flesh, and 
flesh is softer in man than in any other animal, 
the HMson for this being that of all animals man 
has the most delicate sense of touch. 

The tongue is placed under the vaulted roof of 
[75] the mouth. In land animals it presents but 
little di\ersity. I'iut in other armnals it is vari- 
able, and this whether we compare them as a 
class with such as li\e on land, or compare their 
several species with each other. It is m man 
that the longue attains its greatest degree of 
freedom, oi soltncss, and ot breadth: the object 
of this Ixnng to lender it suitable lor its double 
[20 1 lunction. For its soilness iits it lor the per- 
ception of sasours, a serue which is more deli- 
cate in man than m .»n. duT animal, soilness 
being most impressionable by touch, ol which 
sense taste is but a variety. This same soltncss 
again, together with its breadtli. adapts it lor 
the arlK Illation 01 letters and lor speech. I'or 
[25] these i]nalities, combined with its freedom 
from attachment, arc those which suit it best 
for advancing and relirmg m every direction. 
That this IS so is plain, if vve consider the case 
of those who are longiie-ticd in henvever slight 
a degiee. For ihen s[icech is indistinct and limp- 
ing; that IS to say there are ceitain letters which 
they cannot pronounce. In being broad is com- 
pnsed the possibility ol becoming narrow; lor 
in the great the small is included, but not the 
great in the small. 

What has been said explains why, even 
[^o| among birds, those that an- most capable 
of pronouncing letters arc such as have the 
broadest tongues; and why the viviparcnis and 
sanguineous quadrupeds, where the tongue is 
hard and thick and not free in its motions, have 
a very limited vocal articulation. Some birds 
have a considerable variety ol notes. These are 
the smaller kinds. But it is the birds with talons 
[^5] that have the broader tongues. All birds 
use their tongues to communicate with each 
660 *^ other. But some do this in a greater de- 
gree then the rest; so that in some cases it even 
seems as though actual instruction were im- 
parted from one to another by its agency. These, 
however, arc matters which have already been 


discussed in the Researches concerning Ani- 
mals.^ 

As to those oviparous and sanguineous ani- 
[5] mals that live not in the air but on the 
earth, their tongue in most cases is tied down 
and hard, and is thcrelore useless for vocal pur- 
poses; in the sci pents, however, and in the liz- 
ards It is long and forked, so as to lx suited for 
the [x rception of sav ours. So long indeed is this 
pait in serpents, that though small while in the 
mouth it can be protruded to a great distance. 
In these animals it is forked and has a fine and 
hair-likc extrciuity, because ol their great lik- 
ing for dainty food. For by this arrangement 
f/o] they derive a tvvofohl pleasure liom sa- 
vours, their gustatory sensation being as it were 
doubled. 

Even some blootlless animals have an organ 
that serves lor the perception ol s.tvours; and 
in sanguineous animals such an organ is in- 
variably present. For even in such oi these as 
would seem to an ordinary observer to have 
nothing of the kind, some of the fishes ior ex- 
ample, there is a kind ol ^)l.lhb^ rcf)rescntarive 
i /s] of a tongue, much like what e.xisis m river 
crocodiles. In most of these cases the apparent 
absence ol the part can he rationallv explained 
on some ground or other. For in the first pi tcc 
the interior of the mouth m animals of this 
chara».ter is invaiiablv spinoiis. Secondly, in 
water animals there is but short space of time 
lor the perception ol savours, and as the use of 
this sense is thus of short duration, shortened 
[20] also is the sefiarale part which subserves 
it. The reason lor their lood Ixing so rapidly 
transmitted to the stomach is that they cannot 
possiblv spend any lime in sucking our the 
juices; lor were lhe> to alt^’nijit to do so, the 
water would make its way in during the proc- 
ess. L’nlcss thcrelore cmc pulls their mouth very 
widely open, the projection o! this part is quite 
invisible. The region exposed by thus opening 
the mouth is spinous; lor it is formed by the 
[25] close apposition of the gills, which arc of 
a spinous character. 

In crocodiles the immobility of the lower jaw 
also contributes in some measure to stunt the 
development of the tongue. For the crocodile’s 
tongue IS adherent to the lower jaw. For its 
upper anti lower jaws are, as it were, inverted, 
it being the upper jaw which in other animals 
is the immovable one. The tongue, however, of 
[^o] this animal is not attached to the upper 
jaw% because that vv’ould interfere with the in- 

H'f. lliston' of .‘Intmali, ii. 12 (504^ i); iv. 9 (536'^ 
20-^ 19); IX. 1 (608" 17). 
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gestion of food, but adheres to the lower jaw, in others soft or flesh-like. Thus even the Crus- 

^cause this is, as it were, the upper one which tacea, the Carabi for instance and the like, and 

has changed its place. Moreover, it is the croco- the Cephalopods, such as the Sepias and the 

dile’s lot, though a land animal, to live the life Poulps, have some such part inside the mouth, 

of a fish, and this again necessarily involves an [75] As for the Insects, some of them have the 

indistinct formation of the part in question. part which serves as tongue inside the mouth, 
[^5] The roof of the mouth resembles flesh, as is the case with ants, and as is also the case 

even in many of the fishes; and in some of the with many Tcstacea, while in others it is placed 

river species, as for instance in the fishes known externally. In this latter case it resembles a 

as Cyprini, is so very flesh-like and soft as sting, and is hollow and spongy, so as to serve 

661 « to be taken by careless observers for a at one and the same time for the tasting and 

tongue. The tongue of fishes, however, though [ 20 ] for the sucking up of nutriment. This is 

it exists as a separate part, is never formed with plainly to be seen in flies and bees and all such 

such distinctness as this, as has been already ex- animals, and likewise in some of the Tcstacea. 

plained. Again, as the gustatory sensibility is In the Purpurac, for instance, so strong is this 

intended to serve animals in the selection of part that it enables them to bore holes through 

food, it is not diffused equally over the whole the hard covering of shell-fish, of the spiral 

surface of the tongue-like organ, but is placed snails, for example, that are used as bait to 

chiefly in the tip; and for this reason it is the catch them. So also the gad-flies and cattle-flics 

[5] tip which is the only part of the tongue sep- can pierce through the skin of man, and some 

arated in fishes from the rest of the mouth. As [25] of them even through the skins of other 

all animals are sensible to the pleasure deriv- animals. Such, then, in these animals is the 

able from food, they all feel a desire for it. For nature of the tongue, which is thus as it were 

the object of desire is the pleasant. The part, the counterpart ol the elephant’s nostril. For as 

however, by which food produces the sensation in the elephant the nostril is used as a weapon, 

[70] is not precisely alike in all of them, but so in these animals the tongue serves as a 

while in some it is free from attachments, in sting. 

others, where it is not required for vocal pur- In all other animals the tongue agrees with 
poses, it is adherent. In some again it is hard, [jo] the description already given. 

BOOK III 

I sented by the teeth of other animals, with the 

We have next to consider the teeth, and with exception of those whose teeth are one and all 

[55] these the mouth, that is the cavity which of the sharp kind. In man, however, the niim- 

they enclose and form. I'he teeth have one in- her and the character even ot these sharp teeth 

661 *^ variable office, namely the reduction of have been mainly determined by the require- 

food; but besides this general function they [75] ments of speech. For the front teeth of 

have other special ones, and these differ in dif- man contribute in many ways to the formation 

ferent groups. Thus in some animals the teeth of letter-sounds. 

serve as weapons; but this with a distinction. In some animals, however, the teeth, as al- 
For there are offensive weap>ons and there are ready said, serve merely for the reduction of 

[5] defensive weapons; and while in some ani- food. When, besides this, they serve as offensive 

mals, as the wild Carnivora, the teeth answer and defensive weapons, they may either be 

both purposes, in many others, both wild and formed into tusks, as for instance is the case in 

domesticated, they serve only for defence. In swine, or may be sharp-pointed and interlock 

man the teeth arc admirably constructed for with those of the opposite jaw, in which case 

their general office, the front ones lx:ing sharp, the animal is said to be saw-toothed. The cxpla- 

so as to cut the food into bits, and the hinder nation of this latter arrangement is as follows, 

ones broad and flat, so as to grind it to a pulp; [20] The strength of such an animal is in its 

while between these and separating them are teeth, and these depend for their efficiency on 

[/o] the dog-teeth, which, in accordance with their sharpness. In order, then, to prevent their 

the rule that the mean partakes of both ex- getting blunted by mutual friction, such of 

tremes, share in the characters of those on ei- them as serve for weapons fit into each other’s 

ther side, being broad in one part but sharp in interspaces, and arc so kept in pro[)er condi- 

another. Similar distinctions of shape arc pre- tion. No animal that has sharp interfitting 
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teeth is at the same time furnished with tusks. 
For nature never makes anything superfluous 
[25] or in vain. She gives, therefore, tusks to 
such animals as strike in fighting, and serrated 
teeth to such as bite. Sows, for instance, have no 
tusks, and accordingly sows bite instead of 
striking. 

A general principle must here be noted, 
which will be found applicable not only in this 
instance but in many others that will occur la- 
[^o] ter on. Nature allots each weapon, oflen- 
sive and defensive alike, to those animals alone 
that can use it; or, if not to them alone, to them 
in a more marked degree; and she allots it in 
its most perfect state to those that can use it 
best; and this whether it be a sting, or a spur, 
or horns, or tusks, or what it may of a like kind. 

Thus as males are stronger and more choleric 
than females, it is in males that such parts as 
those just mentioned are found, either exclu- 
sively, as in some species, or more fully devel- 
oped, as in others. For though females are of 
[ ?5] course provided with such parts as are no 
less necessary to them than to males, the parts, 
for instance, which sub /'rve nutrition, they 
have even these in an inferior degree, and the 
parts which answer no such necessary purpose 
662 “ they do not possess at all. This explains 
why stags have horns, while docs have none; 
why the horns of cows are different from those 
of bulls, and, similarly, the horns of ewes from 
those of rams. It explains also why the females 
are often without spurs in species where the 
males are provided W'lth them, and accounts 
[5] for similar facts relating to all other such 
parts. 

All fishes have teeth of the serrated form, 
with the single exception of the fish known as 
the Scarus. In many of them there are teeth 
even on the tongue and on the roof of the 
mouth. The reason for this is that, living as 
they do in the water, they cannot but allow this 
[/o] fluid to pass into the mouth with the food. 
The fluid thus admitted they must necessarily 
discharge again without delay. For were they 
not to do so, but to retain it for a time while 
triturating the food, the water would run into 
their digestive cavities. Their teeth therefore 
are all sharp, being adapted only for cutting, 
and are numerous and set in many parts, that 
their abundance may serve in lieu of any grind- 
ing faculty, to mince the food into small bits. 
[75] T!*ey are also curved, because these are 
almost the only weapons which fishes possess. 

In all these offices of the teeth the mouth also 
takes its part; but besides these functions it is 
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subservient to respiration, in all such animals 
as breathe and are cooled by external agency. 
For nature, as already said,^ uses the parts 
which are common to all animals for many spe- 
[20] cial purposes, and this of her own accord. 
Thus the mouth has one universal function in 
all animals alike, namely its alimentary office; 
but in some, besides this, the sj^ecial duty of 
serving as a weapon is attached to it; in others 
that of ministering to speech; and again in 
many, though not in all, the office of respira- 
tion. All these functions are thrown by nature 
upon one single organ, the construction of 
which she varies so as to suit the variations of 
[25] office. Therefore it is that in some animals 
the mouth is contracted, while in others it is of 
wide dimensions. The contracted form belongs 
to such animals as use the mouth merely for nu- 
tritive, respiratory, and vocal purposes; where- 
as in such as use it as a means of defence it has 
a wide gape. This is its invariable form in such 
animals as are saw-toothed. For seeing that 
their mode of warfare consists in biting, it is 
advantageous to them that their mouth shall 
[^o] have a wide opening; for the wider it 
opens, the greater will be the extent of the bite, 
and the more numerous will be the teeth called 
into play. 

What has just been said applies to fishes as 
well as to other animals; and thus in such of 
them as are carnivorous, and made for biting, 
the mouth has a wide gape; whereas in the rest 
it is small, being placed at the extremity of a 
tapering snout. For this form is suited for their 

urposes, while the other would be useless. 

^5] In birds the mouth consists of what is 
called the beak, which in them is a substitute 
for lips and teeth. This beak presents variations 
in harmony with the functions and protective 
662 *^ purposes which it serves. Thus in those 
birds that are called Crooked-clawed it is in- 
variably hooked, inasmuch as these birds are 
carnivorous, and eat no kind of vegetable food 
whatsoever. For this form renders it serviceable 
to them in obtaining the mastery over their 
prey, and is better suited for deeds of violence 
than any other. Moreover, as their weapons of 
offence consist of this beak and of their claws, 
[5] these latter also are more crooked in them 
than in the generality of birds. Similarly in 
each other kind of bird the beak is suited to the 
mode of life. Thus, in woodpeckers it is hard 
and strong, as also in crows and birds of crow- 
like habit, while in the smaller birds it is deli- 

1 Namely, at ir. i6. (658** 35), when speaking of the ele- 
phant’s trunk. 
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cate, so as to of use in colkctini; seeds and 
[70] picking up minute animals. In such birds, 
again, as eat herbage, and such as live about 
marshes — those, for example, that swim and 
have \vcbl>ed feet — the bill is bioad, or adapted 
in some other way to the mode of lilc. For a 
broad hill enables a bird to dig into the ground 
with case, just as, among quadrupeds, does the 
broa<l snout of the pig, an anintal which, like 
the birds in question, lives on roots. Moreover, 
[/ 5I in these root-eating birds and in some oth- 
ers of like habits ol hie, the tips ot the bill end 
in hard points, which gi\es them additional 
facility in dealing with herbaceous food. 

d'he several parts which arc set on the head 
have now, pretty nearly all, been considered. In 
man, however, the {lart which lies between the 
head and the neck is called the lacc, this name 
[20] {prfxopon') being, it w'ould seem, derived 
from liic function ol the part. I'or as man is the 
only animal that stands erect, he is also the only 
one that looks directly in front {pro<d)\ and 
the only one whose voice is emitted in that di- 
rection. 

2 

We have now to treat of horns; for also, 

wdien pnsent, are appendages ol the head. 
The) exist in none hut vivijiaroiis animals; 
[2^] though in some (niparn certain paits are 
r taphorically spoken of as horns, in virtue of 
a certain resemblance, do none of such parts, 
however, docs the profx*r office of a horn be- 
long; for they arc never used, as arc the horns 
of vivipara, for purposes which require 
strength, w^heihcr it be in self-pr<itection or in 
[)^o] offensive strife. So also no polydactylous 
animal is furnished with horns, hor horns arc 
defensive weapons, and these polydactylous an- 
imals possess other means of security. For to 
some of them nature has given claw's, toothers 
teeth suited for combat, and to the rest some 
[^5] other adequate dclensivc appliance. There 
are horns, however, in most of the cloven- 
663 * hoofed animals, and in some of those 
that have a solid hoof, scr\ ing them as an offen- 
sive weapon, and in some cases also as a defen- 
sive one. There arc horns also in all animals 
that have not been provided by nature with 
some other means of security; such means, for 
instance, as speed, which has been given to 
horses; or great size, as in camels; for excessive 
[5] bulk, such as has been given to these ani- 
mals, and in a still greater measure to ele- 
phants, is sufficient in itself to protect an ani- 
mal from being destroyed by others. Other ani- 
mals again are protected by the possession of 
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tusks; and among these arc the swine, though 
they ha\e a cloven hoof. 

Ml animals again, w’hose horns are hut use- 
less appendages, have been [^rovitled b\ nalurc 
[/o] w'ith some atlditional means oi security, 
d’hus deer are endowed wnth sfieed; for the 
large size and great branching of their liorns 
makes these a soiiicc of detriment rather than 
of piolit to their [losscssois. Similarly endowcvl 
are the nuhaiiis and gazelle; for though these 
auimals w'lll stand up against some enemies 
and defend thcm''elvcs with their horns, yet 
thev run aw'ay from such as .ire licrce and pug’ 
[75] nacious. "1 he llonasiis again, wlu'.e horns 
ciir\e inwards towanls each other, is provided 
with a means of [iroleclion in the discharge ol 
its excrement; aiul ol this it a\ails itself wiicn 
frightened. There are some other animals be- 
sides the bonasLis that ha\c a similar mode of 
defence. In no case, hovvever, does nature ever 
give more than one adequate means of protec- 
tion to one and the same animal. 

Most ol the animals that have horns are clov- 
[20] cn-hoofed; but the Indian ass, as they cab 
it, IS also reportv’d to be hoi ncii, thuugb its hoof 
is solid. 

Again as tlie body, so f.ir as regards its or 
gans of mrition, consists oi two distinct parts, 
the right and the left, so also and tor l.kc re.i- 
sons the horns ol amm.ils are, in the gieat ma- 
jorily ol case's, two in number. Still there arc 
some that ba\e but a single born; iIkA )i\\, Uir 
instance, and the so callcil Indian ass; m the 
former of wh^h the bool is clo\en, w iule in the 
[25] latter il is solid. In such animals the born 
is set ill the centre of the bead; lor as the mid- 
dle belongs equally to both extremes, this ar- 
rangement is the one t^iat LiJines neaiest to eai b 
side ha\ing its ow n born. 

Again, It would appear consistent wnrb rea- 
son that the single born diould go with the sol- 
id rat. her than with the cloven bool. For hoof, 
whether solu! or cloven, is of the same nature as 
horn; so that the two naturally undergo dni- 
[]o\ sion simultaneously and in the same ani- 
mals. Again, since the division ol the cloven 
hoof dcpK'iuls on deficiency of material, it is but 
rationally consistent, that nature, when slic 
gave an animal an excess of material for tlie 
hoofs, w'hich thus became solid, should have 
taken away something from the upper parts 
and so made the animal to have but one horn. 
[ 35] Rightly too did ^he act when she chose the 
head whereon to set the horns; and /Ksop’s 
Momus is beside the mark, when he finds fault 
with the bull for not having its horns upon its 
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shoulders. For from tliis posilion, says he, ihey 
would have delivered their blow v/iih the 
663 *’ greatest force, whereas on the head they 
occu[)y the weakest part of the whole body. 
Momus was hut dull-sighted in making this 
hostile criticism. For ha{l llu horns been set on 
the shoulders, or had they Ikcu set on any other 
part than they are, the encumbrance of their 
weight would have Ix-cn increased, not only 
[5] wiihout any compensating gain whatso- 
ever, but with the disadvantage of impeding 
many bodily operations, h'or the point whence 
the blows could be ilclivered with the greatest 
force was not the only matter to be considered, 
but the point also whence tliey couUl be deliv- 
ered with the wiriest lange. Hut as the bull has 
no hands and cannot jVvnsibly have its horns on 
its feet or on its knees, where they would pre- 
vent ilexKjn, there remains no other site for 
[/o] them hut the head: and this theiefore they 
ni'ccs^arily occupy. In this fxisition, morco\er, 
they are much less in the \\ av of the movements 
nl the body than they would he elsewhere. 

I)ecT aie the caily animals ni w'hith the liorns 
are solid tliioughoul, m.’ also th<' onlv ani- 
mals dial cast them. This casting is not simply 
ad\ antageous to the deer fioni the increased 
ligliiness which it [uodiices, hut, seeing how 
iuavy the horns aie, is a matter ol actual ncces- 

S!lV. 

[ / 5I In all other animals the hrjrns are hollow 
lot a certain (hstance, and the end alone is sol- 
id, thn being the part ot use in a blow*. At the 
same dnv', to pa event even the hollow part 
liom being wiak, the horn, tbougli it grows 
out ol the skin, has a solid piece tiom the bones 
fitted into Us cavity. For this arrangement is 
not onl> dial winch makes the horns of the 
gicaiest service in fighting, but that which 
i,uiscs them to be as little ot ,in Impediment as 
jjossible in the other actions ol liic. 
r_ioJ Such then arc the rc.isons lor which horns 
exist; aiul such the rc.isons why thev are |)rcs- 
eiu m some anim.ils, absent liom others. 

I. el us now consider the cliar.icter of the ma- 
terial nature whose necessary results have been 
in,i(le available by rational nature for a final 
cause. 

In the first place, llicn, the larger the hulk of 
animals, the greater is the proportion of cor- 
[25] poreal an<l earthy mailer w'hich lhv.y con- 
tain. Thus no very small animal is known to 
have ho. .is, the smallest horned animal that we 
arc accjuainted with being the ga/ellc. But in 
all our speculations concerning nature, what 
we have to consider is the general rule; for that 
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is natural which applies cither universally or 
generally. And thus when we .say that the larg- 
[^v;] cst animals have most eartliy matter, we 
say so because such is the general rule. Now 
this earthy matter is used in the animal body to 
form hone. But in the larger animals tlicrc is 
an excess of it, and this excess is turned by na- 
ture to useful account, being converted into 
weapons of defence. Part of it necessarih flow s 
to the upper portion of the body, and ihi'. is al- 
[75] lotted by her in some rases to the forma- 
tion of tusks an<l teeth, in others to the forma- 
tion of horns. Thus it is that no animal that has 
horns has also front teeth in both jaws, those in 
664 ® the upj;er jaw being deficient. I'or nature 
by subtracting from the teeth adds to ihc liorns; 
the nutriment which in most animals goes to 
the loimcr Ix'ing here spent on tlic augmenta- 
tion ot the latter. Does, it is true, have no horns 
and yet are equally deficient wuth the males as 
[5] regards the teeth. The reason, however, lor 
this is that they, as m\ich as the males, are nat- 
urally horn he.irmg animals; hut they have 
been siripjx'd of their horns, because these 
would lu.t only he us<iess to them but actual- 
ly baneful; wIk reas the greater strength of the 
males causes these organs, though equally usc- 
Ics'', to he less of an im[iediment. In other ani- 
ina’s, where this material is not secreted from 
the body in the shaiie of horns, it is used to in- 
[/oj crease the size of the teeth; in some cases 
of all the teeth, in others merely of the tusks, 
which thus hi come so long as to resemble horns 
projecting from the jaw's. 

So much, then, 01 the parts which appertain 
to the head. 

3 

Below the head lies the neck, in such animals ns 
[75] have one. This is the case with those only 
that have the parts to which a neck is subservi- 
ent. These parts arc the larynx and what u 
called the oevsophagus. Ot these the former, or 
larynx, exists lor the sake of rcspiiation, being 
the instrument I" which such animals as 
breathe inhale and discharge the air. Therefore 
[20] It is that, when there is no lung, there is 
also no neck. Of this condition the Fishes are 
an example. The other part, or oesophagus, is 
the channel through which food is conveyed to 
titc stomach; so that all animals that are with- 
out a neck arc also without a distinct oesopha- 
gus; Such a part is in fact not required of ne- 
cessity for nutritive purixises; for it has no ac- 
[25] tion vvhatso<'vcr on the food. Indeed there 
is nothing to prevent the stomach from being 
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placed directly after the mouth. This, however, 
is quite impossible in the case of the lung. For 
there must be some sort of tube common to the 
two divisions of the lung, by which — it being 
bipartite — the breath may be apportioned to 
their respective bronchi, and thence pass into 
the air-pipes; and such an arrangement will be 
the best for giving perfection to inspiration and 
[50] expiration. The organ then concerned in 
respiration must of necessity of some length; 
and this, again, necessitates there being an oe- 
sophagus to unite mouth and stomach. This 
oesophagus is of a flesh-like character, and yet 
admits of extension like a sinew. This latter 
property is given to it, that it may stretch when 
food is introduced; while the flesh-like charac- 
ter is intended to make it soft and yielding, 
[^5] and to prevent it from being rasped by 
particles as they pass downwards, and so suf- 
fering damage. On the other hand, the wind- 
pipe and the so-called larynx are constructed 
664 ** out of a cartilaginous substance. For they 
have to serv’e not only for respiration, but also 
for vocal purposes; and an instrument that is to 
produce sounds must necessarily be not only 
smooth but firm. The windpipe lies in front of 
the oesophagus, although this position causes 
it to be some hindrance to the latter in the act 
[5I of deglutition. For if a morsel of food, fluid 
O! solid, slips into it by accident, choking and 
much distress and violent fits of coughing en- 
sue. This must be a matter of astonishment to 
any of those who assert that it is by the wind- 
pipe that an animal imbibes fluid. For the con- 
sequences just mentioned occur invariably, 
whenever a particle of food slips in, and are 
[70] quite obvious. Indeed on many grounds 
it is ridiculous to say that this is the channel 
through which animals imbibe fluid. For there 
is no passage leading from the lung to the stom- 
ach, such as the oesophagus which wc see lead- 
ing thither from the mouth. Moreover, when 
any cause produces sickness and vomiting, it is 
plain enough when the fluid is discharged. It is 
manifest also that fluid, when swallowed, dc»cs 
[75] not pass directly into the bladder and col- 
lect there, but goes first into the stomach. For, 
when red wine is taken, the dejections of the 
stomach arc seen to be coloured by its dregs; 
and such discoloration has been even seen on 
many occasions inside the stomach itself, in 
cases where there have been wounds opening 
into that organ. However, it is perhaps silly to 
be minutely particular in dealing with silly 
statements such as this. 

[ 20 ] The windpipe then, owing to its position 
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in front of the oesophagus, is exposed, as wc 
have said, to annoyance from the food. To ob- 
viate this, however, nature has contrived the 
epiglottis. This part is not found in all sanguin- 
eous animals, but only in such of them as have 
a lung; nor in all of these, but only in such as 
at the same time have their skin covered with 
hairs, and not either with scaly plates or with 
feathers. In such scaly and feathered animals 
[25] there is no epiglottis, but its office is sup- 
plied by the larynx, which closes and opens, 
just as in the other case the epiglottis falls down 
and rises up; rising up during the ingress or 
egress of breath, and falling down during the 
ingestion of food, so as to prevent any particle 
[jo] from slipping into the windpipe. Should 
there be the slightest want of accuracy in this 
movement, or should an inspiration be made 
during the ingestion of food, choking and 
coughing ensue, as already has been noticed. 
So admirably contrived, however, is the move- 
ment both of the epiglottis and of the tongue, 
that, while the food is being ground to a pulp 
[35] in the mouth, the tongue very rarely gets 
caught between the teeth; and, while the food 
is passing over the epiglottis seldom does a par- 
ticle of it slip into the windpipe. 

665 * The animals which have been mentioned 
as having no epiglottis owe this deficiency to 
the dryness of their flesh and to the hardness of 
their skin. For an epiglottis made of such ma- 
terials would not admit of easy motion. It 
would, indeed, take a longer time to simt down 
[5] an epiglottis made of the ])eculiar flesh of 
these animals, and shaped like that of those 
with hairy skins, than to bring the edges of the 
windpipe itself into contact with each other. 

Thus much then as to the reason why some 
animals have an epiglottis while others have 
none, and thus much also as to its use. It is a 
contrivance of nature to remedy the vicious po- 
[70] sition of the windpipe in front of the oe- 
sophagus. That position is the result of neces- 
sity. For it is in the front and centre of the body 
that the heart is situated, in which wc say is 
the principle of life and the source of all mo- 
tion and sensation. (For sensation and motion 
are exercised in the direction which we term 
forwards, and it is on this very relation that the 
distinction of before and behind is founded.) 
[75] But where the heart is, there and sur- 
rounding it is the lung. Now inspiration, which 
occurs for the sake of the lung and for the sake 
of the principle which has its scat in the heart, 
is effected through the windpipe. Since then 
the heart must of necessity lie in the very front 
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lacc of all, it follows that the larynx also and 

20 ] the windpipe must of necessity lie in front 
of the oesophagus. For they lead to the lung 
and heart, whereas the oesophagus leads to the 
stomach. And it is a universal law that, as re- 
gards above and below, front and back, right 
and left, the nobler and more honourable part 
invariably is placed uppermost, in front, and 
on the right, rather than in the opposite posi- 
[25] tions, unless some more important object 
stands in the way. 

4 

We have now dealt with the neck, the oesopha- 
gus, and the windpipe, and have next to treat 
of the viscera. These are peculiar to sanguine- 
ous animals, some of which have all of them, 
[ ^o] others only a part, while no bloodless ani- 
mals have any at all. Democritus then seems to 
have been mistaken in the notion he formed of 
the viscera, if, that is to say, he fancied that the 
reason why none were discoverable in blood- 
less animals was that these animals were too 
small to allow them to be seen. For, in sanguin- 
eous animals, both heart and liver are visible 
enough when the body is only just formed, and 
while it is still extremely small. For these parts 
[^5] arc to Ik* seen in the egg sometimes as 
early as the third day, being then no bigger 
665 ** than a point; and are visible also in abort- 
ed embryos, while still excessively minute. 
Moreover, as the external organs are not pre- 
cisely alike in all animals, but each creature is 
provided with such as are suited to its special 
mode of life and motion, so is it with the inter- 
nal parts, these also differing in different ani- 
[5] mals. Viscera, then, are peculiar to san- 
guineous animals; and therefore arc each and 
all formed from sanguineous material, as is 
plainly to be seen in the new-born young of 
these animals. For in such the viscera are more 
sanguineous, and of greater bulk in proportion 
to the body, than at any later period of life, it 
being in the earliest stage of formation that the 
nature of the material and its abundance are 
[jo] most conspicuous. There is a heart, then, 
in all sanguineous animals, and the reason for 
this has already been given.^ For that sanguin- 
eous animals must necessarily have blood is 
self-evident. And, as the blood is fluid, it is also 
a matter of necessity that there shall be a recep- 
tacle for it; and it is apparently to meet this re- 
quirement that nature has devised the blood- 
vessels. These, again, must necessarily have one 
[75] primary source. For it is preferable that 

^ Cf. III. 3 (665» 12). 
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there shall be one such, when possible, rather 
than several. This primary source of the vessels 
is the heart. For the vessels manifestly issue 
from it and do not go through it. Moreover, be- 
ing as it is homogeneous, it has the character of 
a blood-vessel. Again its position is that of a 
primary or dominating part. For nature, when 
no other more important purpose stands in her 
[ 20 ] way, places the more honourable part in 
the more honourable position; and the heart 
lies about the centre of the body, but rather in 
its upper than its lower half, and also more in 
front than iKhind. This is most evident in the 
case of man, but even in other animals there is 
a tendency in the heart to assume a similar po- 
sition, in the centre of the necessary part of the 
body, that is to say of the part which terminates 
in the vent for excrement. For the limbs vary 
[25] in fX)sition in different animals, and arc 
not to be counted with the parts which are nec- 
essary for life. For life can be maintained even 
when they are removed; while it is self-evident 
that the addition of them to an animal is not 
destructive of it. 

There are some who say that the vessels com- 
mence in the head. In this they are clearly mis- 
taken. For in the first place, according to their 
representation, there would be many sources 
for the vessels, and these scattered; and sccond- 
[^0] ly, these sources would be in a region that 
is manifestly cold, as is shown by its intoler- 
ance of chill, whereas the region of the heart is 
as manifestly hot. Again, as already said, the 
vessels continue their course through the other 
viscera, but no vessel spreads through the heart. 
From this it is quite evident that the heart is a 
part of the vessels and their origin; and for this 
it is well suited by its structure. For its central 
[55] consists of a dense and hollow sub- 
stance, and is moreover full of blood, as though 
666 * the vessels took thence their origin. It is 
hollow to serve for the reception of the blood, 
while its wall is dense, that it may serve to pro- 
tect the source of heat. For here, and here alone 
in all the viscera and indeed in all the body, 
there is blood wdthout blood-vessels, the blood 
[5] elsewhere being always contained within 
vessels. Nor is this but consistent with reason. 
For the blood is conveyed into the vessels from 
the heart, but none passes into the heart from 
without. For in itself it constitutes the origin 
and fountain, or primary receptacle, of the 
blood. It is however, from dissections and from 
observations on the process of development 
that the truth of these statements receives its 
[70] clearest demonstration. For the heart is 
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the first of all the parts to be formed; and no 
sooner is it formed than it contains blood. 
Moreover, the morions of pain and pleasure, 
and generally of all sensation, plainly have 
their source in the heart, and find in it their iil- 
limate termination. This, indeed, reason would 
lead us to expect. For the source must, when- 
ever possible, be one; and, of all places, the liest 
[75] suited tor a source is the centre. For the 
centre is one, and is equally or almost ecpially 
within reach of every part. Again, as neither 
the blood itself, nor \et any part which is blood- 
less, is endowed with sensation, it is plain that 
that part which first has blood, and which 
holds it as it were in a receptacle, must be the 
primary ‘lource of sensation. And that this part 
IS the heart is not only a rational inference, but 
[20] is also evident to the senses. For no *^ooncr 
is the embryo formed, than its heart is seen in 
motion as though it were a living creature, and 
this before an\ of the other parts, it being, as 
thus shown, the starting-point of their nature 
in all animals that have blood. A further evi- 
dence of the truth of what has been stated is the 
fact that no sanguineous animal is without a 
heart. For the primary source of blood must of 
necessity be present in them all. It is true that 
[25] sanguineous animals not only ha\e a heart 
bi t also invariably have a liver. But no one 
c aid ever deem the liver to be the primary or- 
gan either of the whole body or of the blood. 
For the position in winch it is jdaced is lar from 
being that of a primar) or dominating part; 
and, moreover, in the most perfectly finished 
animals there is another part, the spleen, u hich 
as it were counterbalances it. Still lurthei, the 
liver contains no spaciou’- receptacle in its sub- 
stance, as doe.s the heart; but its blood is in a 
\esscl as in all the other \iscera. The vessel, 
[^o] moreover, extends through it, and no ves- 
sel whatsoever originates in it; for it is from 
the heart that all the vessels take their rise. 
Since then one or other of these two parts must 
be the central source, and since it is not the 
liver which is such, it follows of necessity that 
it is the heart w'hich is the source of the blood, 
as also the primary organ in other resjicets. For 
the definitive characteristic of an animal is the 
[^5] possession of sensation; and the first sen- 
sory part is that which first has blood; that is 
to say is the heart, which is the source of blood 
666^ and the first of the parts to contain it. 

The apex of the heart is pointed and more 
solid than the rest of the organ. It lies against 
the breast, and entirely in the anterior part of 
the body, in order to prevent that region from 


getting chilled. For in all animals there is com- 

F arativcly little flesh over the breast, whereas 
5] there is a more abundant covering of that 
substaiKc on the posterior surface, so that the 
heat has in the back a sufficient amount of pro- 
tection. In all animals but man the heart is 
placed in the centre of the pectoral region; but 
in man it inclines a little towards the left, so 
that it may counterbalance the chilliness of that 
[70] side. For the Icll side is colder in man, as 
conipareil with the right, tlian in any other an- 
imal. It has been stated m an earlier treatise^ 
that even in fishes the heart holds the same po- 
sition as in other animals; and the reason has 
been g'vcn why it appears not to do so. The 
ajx'x ol the bean, it is true, is m them turned 
towards the liead, but this in fishes is the front 
asfxet, tor it is the direction in which their mo- 
tion occurs. 

The heart again is abundantly supfdied with 
sinews, as might reasonably be cxpecrc<l. I 'or 
the motions of the body commence from the 
[75] heart, and are brought about by traction 
and relaxation. The heart therefore, which, as 
already said,“ is as it were a living ( reature in- 
side Its possessor, requires some such subservi- 
ent and strcnglhc'iiing parts. 

In no animals does llic heart contain a bone, 
certainly in none of those that we have our- 
selves ins|xcted, with the exception ol the horse 
and a certain kind ol ox. Tn tliese exLCf)tional 
[20] cases the heart, owing to its l.uge liiilk, is 
provided with a bone as a siipj^ort; ]iist as the 
bones serve as sup|)oits for the body generally. 

In animals of great si/c the heart has three 
cavities; in smaller animals it has two; and in 
all has at least one, for, as already stated, there 
must lie some pi. ice in the heart to serve as a re- 
ceptacle for the first blood; which, as has Ix'cn 
[25] mentioned more than nnee, is formed in 
this organ. Ifiil iii.ismuch as the mam blood- 
vessels are two in number, namely the so called 
great vessel and the aorta, each of which is the 
origin of other vessels; inasmuch, luorcovcr, as 
these two vessels present differences, hereafter 
to be discussed,'* when compared with each oth- 
er, it is of advantage that they also shall them- 
selves have distinct origins. This aeJvantagc will 
be obtained if each siele have its own blood, anel 
[^o] the blood of one side he kept separate 
from that of tb.c other. For this reason the 
heart, whenever it is po.ssihle, has two recepta- 
cles. And this possibility exists in the case of 
large animals, for in them the heart, as the 

^ On Breathing , 16, 478^^ 2 iii. 666* 22. 
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body generally, is of large size. Again it is still 
better that there shall be three caviiies, so that 
the middle and odd one may serve as a centre 
common to both sides. But this requires the 
heart to be oF greater magnitude, so that it is 
r ^5] only in the largest hearts that there arc 
three cavities. 

667 ^ Of these three caviiies it is the right that 
has the most abumlant and the hottest blood, 
and this explains \\'hy the limbs also on the 
right side of the body are warmer than those on 
the left. The left cavity h.is the least blood of 
all, aiul the coldest; while in the middle cavity 
the blood, as regards quantity and heat, is in- 
termediate to the other two, Ixdng however of 
purer quality than either. For it behoves the 
[ 5] supreme }>art lo be as tranequil as possible, 
and this tranquillity can lie ensured by the 
blood being pure, and of moderate amount and 
warmth. 

In the heart of animals there is also a kind 
of joint'likc diN ision, something like the su- 
tures of the skull. This is not, however, atinb- 
utalile to the heart being formed by the union 
of seveial parts into . .o.i.i/ocnd whole, but is 
rather, as already saul, the result of a joint-like 
division. These lointim^s are most distinct in 
.iniinals ol keen staisibilitv, and less so in those 
[ 10] that are oi duller feeling, in swine ior in- 
stance. Ddlerent hearts tlifler also Iroin each 
other in their si/es, aiul in their degrees of firm- 
ness; and these tlitlereiKes somehow extend 
their mlluence to the temperaments ol the ani- 
mals. For m animals ol low sensibility the heart 
IS hard and dense m teslure, while it is softer 
in such as arc endowed with keener let ling. So 
[75] also wIk n the hcait is of large size the ani- 
mal IS timorous, while it is more courageous if 
the organ lx smaller ami of moderate bulk. For 
in the former the bodilv alTection winch results 
from tf-rror already pre-exists; for the bulk of 
the heart is out ol all proportion to the .immars 
heat, which being small is reduced to insignifi- 
cance in the large sjiace, and thus the bloovl is 
ma<le colder than it would otherwise be. 

[20] The heait is of large si/e in the hare, the 
deer, the mouse, the hvena, the ass, the leopard, 
the marten, and in pretty nearly all other ani- 
mals that either are manifestly timorous, or be- 
tray their cowardice by their spitefulness. 

What has been said of the heart as a whole is 
no less true of its cavities and of the blood-ves- 
sels; these also if of large si/e being cold. For 
[25] just as a fire of equal size gives less heat in 
a large room than in a small one, so also does 
the heat in a large cavity or a large blood-vessel, 
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that is in a large receptacle, have less elTect than 
in a small one. Moreover, all hot bodies are 
cooled by motions external to themselves, and 
the more spacious the cavities and vessels arc, 
the greater the amount of spirit they contain, 
f^o] and the more potent its action. Thus it is 
that no animal that has large cavities in its 
heart, or large blood-vessels, is ever tat, the ves- 
sels being indistinct and the cavities small m 
all or most fat animals. 

The heart again is the only one of the v iscera, 
and indeed the only part of the body, that is 
unable to tolerate any serious affection. 7 his is 
but what might reasonably be expected. For, if 
the primary or dominant part be diseased, there 
[v^J is nothing from which the other parts 
w'hich depend upon it can derive succour. A 
667 ^ proof that the heart is thus unable to 
tolerate any morbid affection is furnished by 
the fact that in no sacrificial victim has it ever 
been seen to be affected vv’ith iho.se diseases that 
are observable in the other viscera. For the kid- 
neys are frequently found to be full of stones, 
and growths, and small abscesses, as also are 
[5] the liver, the lung, and more than all the 
sjileen. There ari also many other morbid con- 
ditions which arc seen to occur in these parts, 
those which arc least liable to such bemg the 
poition of the lung which is close to the wind- 
pipe, and the portion of the liver which lies 
about the junction with the great blood-vessel. 
'Fins again admits of a rational explanafon. 
[/o] For It is in these parts that the lung and 
liver arc most closelv in communion with the 
heart. ( )n the other hand, when animals div not 
by sacrifice hut from disease, and from affec- 
tions such as arc mentioned above, thev arc 
found on dissection to have morbid affections 
of the heart. 

Thus much of the heart, its nature, and the 
end anti cause of its existence in such animals 
as have it. 

5 

f/5] In due sequence we have next to discuss 
the blood-vessels, that is to say the great vessel 
and the aorta. For it is into these two that the 
blood first passes when it quits the heart; and 
all the other vessels arc but offshoots from 
them. Now that these vessels exist on account 
of the blood has already been stated. For every 
fluid requires a receptacle, and in the case of 
the blood the vessels arc that receptacle. Let us 
[20] now explain why these vessels are two, 
and why they spring from one single source, 
and extend throughout the whole body. 
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The reason, then, why these two vessels coa- 
lesce into one centre, and spring from one 
source, is that the sensory soul is in all animals 
actually one; and this onc-ncss of the sensory 
soul determines a corresponding one-ness of 
[25] the part in which it primarily abides. In 
sanguineous animals this one-ncss is not only 
actual but potential, whereas in some bloodless 
animals it is only actual. Where, however, the 
sensory soul is lodged, there also and in the self- 
same place must necessarily be the source of 
heat; and, again, where this is there also must 
be the source of the blood, seeing that it thence 
derives its warmth and fluidity. Thus, then, in 
the oneness of the part in which is lodged the 
[^o] prime source of sensation and of heat is 
involved the one-ness of the source in which the 
blood originates; and this, again, explains why 
the blood-vessels have one common starting- 
point. 

The vessels, again, arc two, because the body 
of every sanguineous animal that is capable of 
locomotion is bilateral; for in all such animals 
there is a distinguishable before and behind, a 
right and left, an above and below. Now as 
[35] front is more honourable and of high- 
er supremacy than the hinder aspect, so also 
668* and in like degree is the great vessel 
superior to the aorta. For the great vessel is 
pi *ced in front, while the aorta is liehind; 
the former again is plainly visible in all san- 
guineous animals, while the latter is in 
some indistinct and in some not discernible 
at all. 

[5] Lastly, the reason for the vessels being dis- 
tributed throughout the entire body is that in 
them, or in parts analogous to them, is con- 
tained the blood, or the fluid which in bloodless 
animals takes the place of blood, and that the 
blood or analogous fluid is the material from 
which the whole body is made. Now as to the 
manner in which animals are nourished, and 
as to the source from which they obtain nutri- 
ment and as to the way in which they absorb 
this from the stomach, these are matters which 
may be more suitably considered and explained 
[/o] in the treatise on Generation.* But inas- 
much as the parts are, as already said, formed 
out of the blood, it is but rational that the flow 
of the blood should extend, as it does, through- 
out the whole of the body. For since each part 
is formed of blood, each must have blood about 
and in its substance. 

To give an illustration of this. The water- 

^ On the Generation of Animals^ ii. 4 (740* 21-^ 12); 6 
(743*8)-7 (746*38). 


courses in gardens arc so constructed as to dis- 
tribute water from one single source or fount 
[/5J into numerous channels, which divide 
and subdivide so as to convey it to all parts; 
and, again, in house-building stones are thrown 
down along the whole ground-plan of the foun- 
dation walls; because the garden-plants in the 
one case grow at the expense of the water, and 
the foundation walls in the other are built out 
[20] of the stones. Now just after the same 
fashion has nature laid down channels for the 
conveyance of the blood throughout the whole 
body, because this blood is the material out of 
which the whole fabric is made. This becomes 
very evident in bodies that have undergone 
great emaciation. For in such there is nothing 
to 1^ seen but the blood-vessels; just as when 
[25] fig-leaves or vine-leaves or the like have 
dried up, there is nothing Icit of them but their 
vessels. The explanation of this is that the blood, 
or fluid which takes its place, is potentially 
body and flesh, or substance analogous to flesh. 
Now just as in irrigation the largest dykes are 
permanent, while the smallest are soon filled 
[jo] up with mud and disappear, again to l)C- 
come visible when the deposit of mud ceases; 
so also do the largest blood-vessels remain per- 
manently open, while the smallest are con- 
verted actually into flesh, though potentially 
they are no whit less vessels than belorc. This 
too explains why, so long as the flesh of an ani- 
mal is in its integrity, blood will flowj/om any 
part of it whatsoe\cT that is cut, though no 
vessel, however small, be visible in it. Yet there 
can be no blood, unless there be a blood-vessel. 
The vessels then are there, but arc invisible ow- 
[35] their being clogged up, just as the 

dykes for irrigation are invisible until they have 
been cleared of mud. 

668 ** As the blood-vessels advance, they l)e- 
corne gradually smaller and smaller, until at 
last their tubes are too fine to admit the blood. 
This fluid can therefore no longer find its way 
through them, though they still give passage to 
the humour which we call sweat; and especially 
[5] so when the body is heated, and the mouths 
of the small vessels are dilated. Instances, in- 
deed, are not unknown of persons who in con- 
sequence of a cachectic state have secreted 
sweat that resembled blood, their body having 
become loose and flabby, and their blood wat- 
ery, owing to the heat in the small vessels hav- 
ing been too scanty for its concoction. For, as 
[/o] was before said, every compound of earth 
and water — and both nutriment and blood are 
such — becomes thicker from concoction. The 
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inability of the heat to effect concoction may 
be due either to its being absolutely small in 
amount, or to its being small in proportion to 
the quantity of food, when this has been taken 
[75] in excess. This excess again may be of two 
kinds, either quantitative or qualitative; for all 
substances are not equally amenable to concoc- 
tion. 

The widest passages in the body are of all 
parts the most liable to haemorrhage; so that 
bleeding occurs not infrequently from the nos- 
trils, the gums, and the fundament, occasionally 
also from the mouth. Such hac morrhages are 
of a passive kind, and not violent as are those 
from the windpi})e. 

[20] The great vessel and the aorta, which 
above lie somewhat apart, lower down ex- 
change positions, and by so doing give com- 
pactness to the body. For when they reach the 
point where the legs diverge, they each split 
into two, and the great vessel passes from the 
front to the rear, and the aorta from the rear to 
the front. By this they contribute to the unity 
[25] of the whole fabric. For as in plaited work 
the parts hold more .iigether because of 

the interweaving, so also by the interchange of 
position between the blood-vessels are the ante- 
rior and posterior parts of the body more close- 
ly knit together. A similar exchange of position 
occurs also in the upper part of the body, be- 
tween the vessels that have issued from the 
heart. The details however of the mutual rela- 
tions of the different vessels must be looked for 
[^o] in the treatises on Anatomy and the Re- 
searches concerning Animals.' 

So much, then, as concerns the heart and the 
blood-vessels. We must now pass on to the 
other viscera and apply the same method of m- 
quiry to them. 

6 

The lung, then, is an organ found in all the ani- 
mals of a certain class, because they live on 
land. For there must of necessity be some 
means or other of tcmj-iering the heat of the 
[^5] body; and in sanguineous animals, as they 
arc of an csjx'cially hot nature, the cooling 
agency must be external, whereas in the blood- 
669 * less kinds the innate spirit is sufficient of 
itself for the purpose. The external cooling 
agent must be either air or water. In fishes the 
agent is water. Fishes therefore never have a 
lung, but have gills in its place, as was stated in 
[5] the treatise on Respiration.* But animals 

^ Cf. History of Animals^ i. 17; iii. 2-4. 

* On Breathings 10, 475** 15 sqq. 
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that breathe arc cooled by air. These therefore 
arc all provided with a lung. 

All land animals breathe, and even some 
water animals, such as the whale, the dolphin, 
and all the spouting Cetacea. For many animals 
[/o] lie half-way between terrestrial and aquat- 
ic; some that arc terrestrial and that inspire air 
being nevertheless of such a bodily constitution 
that they abide for the most time in the water; 
and some that are acjuatic partaking so largely 
of the land character, that respiration consti- 
tutes for them the man condition of life. 

The organ of respiration is the lung. This 
[75] derives its motion from the heart; but it 
is its own large size and spongy texture that 
affords amplitude of space for the entrance of 
the breath. F'or when the lung rises up the 
breath streams in, and is again expelled when 
the lung collapses. It has Ixen said’’ that the 
lung exists as a provision to meet the jumping 
of the heart. But this is out of the question. For 
man is practically thc^only animal whose heart 
presents this phenomenon of lumping, inas- 
[20] much as he alone is influenced by hope 
and anticipation of the future. Moreover, in 
most animals the lung is separated from the 
heart by a considerable interval and lies above 
it, so that it can contribute nothing to mitigate 
any jumping. 

The lung differs much in different animals. 
[25] For in some it is of large size and con- 
tains blood; while in others it is smaller and of 
spongy texture. In the vivipara it is large and 
rich in blood, because of their natural heat; 
while in the ovipara it is small and dry but ca- 
pable of expanding to a vast extent when in- 
flated. Among terrestrial animals, the ovipa- 
rous quadrupeds, such as lizards, tortoises, and 
[^’o] the like, have this kind of lung; and, 
among inhabitants of the air, the animals 
known as birds. For in all these the lung is 
spongy, and like foam. For it is membranous 
and collapses from a large bulk to a small one, 
as does foam when it runs together. In this too 
lies the explanation of the fact that these ani- 
[ 35 ] liable to thirst and drink 

but sparingly, and that they are able to remain 
669 ^ for a considerable time under water. For, 
inasmuch as they have but little heat, the very 
motion of the lung, airlike and void, suffices by 
itself to cool them lor a considerable period. 

These animals, speaking generally, are also 
distinguished from others by their smaller bulk. 
For heat promotes growth, and abundance of 
blood is a sure indication of heat. Heat, again, 

• Plato, TimaenSs 70. 
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[5] tends to make the body erect; and thus it 
is that man is the most erect of animals, and the 
vivipara more erect than other quail rupeils. 
For no viviparous animal, be it apodous or lx: 
it possessed of feet, is so given to creep into 
holes as are the ovipara. 

The lung, then, exists for respiration: and 
this is its universal olfice; but in one order of 
animals it is bloodless and has the structure tlc- 
scriUxl above, to suit the s|x:cial requirements. 
[70] dlierc is, ho\ve\cr, no one term to denote 
all animaL that ha\e a lung; no designation, 
that IS, like the term Bird, ajtplicable to the 
whole ot a certain class. Yet the possession oi 
a lung is a part ot their essence, just as much as 
the presence of certain characters constitutes 
the essence of a bird. 

7 

Of the viscera some appear to be single, as the 
heart and lung; others to be ilouble, as the kid- 
neys; while of a third kind it is douhtiul in 
which class they should be reckoned. For the 
[75] liver and the spleen would seem to he 
half-vva\ l>etvvcen the single and the double 
organs. For they may be regarded either as con- 
stituting each a single organ, or as a pair of 
organs resembling each other in character. 

In reality, however, all the organs arc double. 
T' ‘ reason for this is that the body itself is 
[20] double, consisting of two halves, which 
are hovveier combinctl together under one su- 
preme centre For there is an upper and a lower 
half, a front and a rear, a right side and a left. 

This explains why it is that even the brain 
and the several organs of sense tend m all ani- 
mals to consist of two parts; and the same ex- 
planation applies to the heart with its cavitic';. 
The lung again in Ovipara is divided to such 
[25] an extent that these animals look as though 
they had actually two lungs. As to the kidneys, 
no one can overlook their double ch.ir.icter. 
But when we come to the liver and the spleen, 
any one might fairly be in doubt. The reason 
of this is, that, in animals that necessarily have 
a spleen, this organ is such that it might be 
taken for a kind of bastard liver; while in those 
in which a spleen is not an actual necessity but 
is merely present, as it were, by way of token, 
[^o] in an extremely minute form, the liver 
plainly consists of two parts; of which the larger 
tends to lie on the right side and the smaller on 
the left. Not but what there are some even of 
the Ovipara in which this condition is compara- 
tively indistinctly marked; while, on the other 
hand, there are some Vivipara in which the 


liver is manifestly divided into two parts. Ivx- 
amples of such division are turnished by the 
hares of certain regions, which have the appear- 
ance oi having two livers, and by the carti- 
[jS] 1-^ginoiis and some other fishes. 

It IS the position of the liver on the right side 
670 * of the body that is the mam cause for the 
lormation ol the spleen; the existence of which 
thus I'jccoines to a certain extent matter of 
necessity in all animals, though not of very 
stringent necessity. 

The reason, then, why the viscera are bilat- 
eral IS, as wc !i.i\e sanl, that there are two sides 
[^] to the body, a right and a lelt. I'or each of 
these sides aims at similanlv with the other, 
ami so likewne do their several viscera; and as 
the sides, though dual, are knit together into 
unit), so also do the viscera tend to he bilateral 
and yet one by unity ol I'onsiitiition. 

Those viscera which he hclo'v the diaphragm 
exist one ni\d all on account: of the blood-ves- 
sels; serving as a bond, by which these vessels, 
while fioaling iret'ly, arc yet held in connexion 
[70] with the body. I'or the vessels give oil 
branches which run to the body through the 
outstretched structures, like so many .luchor- 
lincs thrown out Iroin a ship. I’he gre it vessel 
.sends such branches to the liver and the spleen; 
[75] and these viscera— the liver and spleen on 
cither side wilh tlte kidnevs behind —attach 
the great vessel to the body with the firmness 
ol nails, d'he aorta sends similar branches to 
each kidney, hut none to the liver or spleen. 

/rhese viscera, then, rontnbutc in this man- 
[20] ner to the compactness ot the animal body. 
The liver and spleen assist, moreover, in the 
concoction ol the lood; lor both are ol a hot 
chaiader, owing to ihc blood wdiich they con- 
tain. The kidneys, on the other hand, take part 
in the separation ot the excretion which flows 
into the l)la elder. 

I'he heart then and the Vivcr arc essential 
constituents of every animal; the liver that iL 
may eflccl concoction, the heart that it may 
lodge the central source of heal. I'or some part 
[25J or other there must be which, like a hearth, 
shall hold the kindling fire; and this part must 
be well {)rotccted, seeing that it is, as it were, 
the citadel of the body. 

All sanguineous animals, then, need these 
two parts; and this explains why these two vis- 
cera, and these two alone, are invariably found 
in them all. In such of them, however, as 
breathe, there is also as invariably a third, 
f ^o] namely the lung. The spleen, on the other 
hand, is not invariably present; and, in those 
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animals that have it, is only present of neces- 
sity in the same sense as the excretions of the 
belly and of the bladder are necessary, in the 
sense, that is, of being an inevitable concomi- 
tant. I’hcrefore it is that in some animals the 
spleen is but scantily developed as regards size. 
This, for instance, is llie case in such leathered 
animals as have a hot stomach. Such are the 
670 ^ pigeon, the hawk, and the kite. It is the 
case also in oviparous i]uadrupeds, where the 
spleen is excessively minute, and in many of 
the scaly fishes. Th<*se same animals are also 
without a hinder, because the loose texture of 
their flesh allows the residual fluid to pass 
through and to be applied to the iormation of 
[5] feathers and scales. For the spleen attracts 
the residual humours Ironi the stomach, and 
owing to its bloodlikc character is enabled to 
assist in their concoaion. Should, howe\er, 
this residual fluiil be too abundant, or the heat 
of the s})lecn he too scanty, the body becomes 
sickly from over-rejilction with nutriment. Of- 
ten, too, when the spleen is alTettcd by disease, 
the belly becomes bard o\\ mg to the reflux into 
it ol the fluid; )usl • ; pens to those who 
[/o] lorm loo much urine, for they also are 
liable to a similar diversion 01 the fluids into 
the b<*lly. IFit in those animals that have but 
little su[H’rfluous fluid to excrete, such as birds 
ami fish(‘s, the spke n is nc\cr large, and in some 
exists no more than by way ol token. So also in 
the oviparous cpiadrupcds it is small, compact, 
[75] and IiIn'c a kidiiev. I’or their lung is 
spongv, and they drink but little, and such su- 
perliiinus fluid as they have is applied to the 
growth ot the bod^ and the foimation of scaly 
plates, lUst as m birds it is applied to the toima- 
lion ol leathers. 

On the other hand, in such animals as have 
a bladder, and whose lung contains blood, the 
spleen is watery, both for the reason already 
mentioned, and also because the left side ot the 
body is more watery and colder than the right. 
[20] h'or each of two contraries has Ik'cii so 
placed as to go together with that which is akin 
to it in another pair of contraries. Thus right 
and lett, hot and cold, arc pairs ot contraries; 
and right is conjoined with hot, alter the man- 
ner described, and left with cold. 

I’he kidneys when they are present exist not 
of actual necessity, but as matters ot greater fin- 
[25] ish and pcriection. For by their special 
character they arc suited to serve in the excre- 
tion of the fluid which collects in the bladder. 
In animals theretore where this fluid is very 
abundantly formed, their presence enables the 
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bladder to perform its proper office with greater 
perfection. 

Since then both kidneys and bladder exist in 
animals for one and the same function, we 
must next treat of the bladder, though in so do- 
t?o] ing wc disregard the due order of succes- 
sion in which the parts should he enumerated. 
For not a word has yet been said of the midrifl, 
which is one of the parts that environ the vis- 
cera and therefore has to be considered with 
them. 

8 

It is not every animal that has a bladder; those 
only being apparently intended by nature to 
ha\e one, whose lung contains blood. To such 
671 ®it was hut reasonable that she should give 
this part. F'or the sujx.ra!)un(lnncc in their lung 
of its natural constiuieiiis causes them to be the 
thirstiest of animals, and makes them require 
a more than ordinary qii intity not merely of 
solid but also of liquid nutriment, d’bis in- 
creased consumption necessarily entails the 
production ol an inci cased amount of residue; 
[5I which thus bcconics too abundant to he 
concocted by the stomach and excreted with its 
own residual matter. The residual fluid must 
there! ore of necessity ha\c a receptacle of its 
own; and thus it comes to pass that all animals 
whose lung contaill^ blood ar<‘ provided with a 
bladder. Those animals, on the other hand, 
that arc vvilboiit a lung of this character, and 
[/o] that cither drink but sparingly owing to 
their lung being ot a spongy texture, or never 
imbilx* fluid at all for drinking’s sake but only 
as nutriment, insects lor instance and fishes, 
and that are moreover clad with feathers or 
scales or scaly ])latcs — nil these animals, owing 
to the small amount ol fluid wfliich they imbibe, 
and owing also to such residue as there may he 
being converted into leathers and the like, arc 
f/5] insariably without a bladder. The Tor- 
toises, which are comprised among animals 
w’lih scaly plates, form the only e.xccjnion; and 
this is merely due to the im})crfect desclopmcnt 
of their natural contormation; the cxfilanation 
ol the matter being that in the sea-tortoises the 
lung is llesh-likc and contains bltx)d, resem- 
bling lung ol the ox, and that in the land- 
torioises it is of disproportionately large size. 
Moreover, inasmuch as the covering which in- 
\csts them is dense and shell-like, so that the 
moisture cannot exhale through the porous 
[jo] flesh, as it does in birds and in snakes and 
other animals w'iih scaly plates, such an 
amount of secretion is formed that some spe- 
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cial part is required to receive and hold it. This 
then is the reason why these animals, alone of 
their kind, have a bladder, the sea-tortoise a 
[25] large one, the land-tortoises an extremely 
small one. 

9 

What has been said of the bladder is equally 
true of the kidneys. For these also arc wanting 
in all animals that are clad with feathers or 
with scales or with scale-like plates; the sea and 
land tortoises forming the only exception. In 
some of the birds, however, there are flattened 
[50] kidney-like bodies, as though the flesh al- 
lotted to the formation of the kidneys, unable 
to find one single place of sufficient size, had 
been scattered over several. 

The Emys has neither bladder nor kidneys. 
For the softness of its shell allows of the ready 
transpiration of fluid; and for this reason nei- 
ther of the organs mentioned exists in this ani- 
[jj] mal. All other animals, however, whose 
lung contains blood are, as before said, provid- 
671 ** ed with kidneys. For nature uses these 
organs for two separate purposes, namely for 
the excretion of the residual fluid, and to sub- 
serve the blood-vessels, a channel leading to 
them from the great vessel. 

In the centre of the kidney is a cavity of vari- 
ab*c size. This is the case in all animals, ex- 
[5 J cepting the seal. The kidneys of this animal 
arc more solid than those of any other, and in 
form resemble the kidneys of the ox. The hu- 
man kidneys arc of similar shape; being as it 
were made up of numerous small kidneys, and 
not presenting one unbroken surface like the 
kidneys of sheep and other quadrupeds. For 
this reason, should the kidneys of a man be 
[/o] once attacked by disease, the malady is 
not easily expelled. For it is as though many 
kidneys were diseased and not merely one; 
which naturally enhances the difficulties of a 
cure. 

The duct which runs to the kidney from the 
great vessel docs not terminate in the central 
cavity, but is expended on the substance of the 
[75] organ, so that there is no blood in the cav- 
ity, nor is any coagulum found there after 
death. A pair of stout ducts, void of blood, run, 
one from the cavity of each kidney, to the blad- 
der; and other ducts, strong and continuous, 
lead into the kidneys from the aorta. The pur- 
pose of this arrangement is to allow the super- 
fluous fluid to pass from the blood-vessel into 
the kidney, and the resulting renal excretion to 
collect by the percolation of the fluid through 
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[20] the solid substance of the organ, in its cen- 
tre, where as a general rule there is a cavity. 
(This by the way explains why the kidney is 
the most ill-savoured of all the viscera.) From 
the central cavity the fluid is discharged into 
the bladder by the ducts that have been men- 
tioned, having already assumed in great degree 
the character of excremental residue. The blad- 
[25] der is as it were moored to the kidneys; 
for, as already has been stated, it is attached to 
them by strong ducts. These then arc the pur- 
poses for which the kidneys exist, and such the 
functions of these organs. 

In all animals that have kidneys, that on the 
right is placed higher than that on the left. For, 
[^o] inasmuch as motion commences from the 
right, and the organs on this side are in conse- 
quence stronger than those on the left, they 
must all push upwards in advance of their op- 
posite fellows; as may be seen in the fact that 
men even raise the right eyebrow more than 
the left, and that the former is more arched 
than the latter. The right kidney being thus 
[_J5] drawn upwards is in all animals brought 
into contact with the liver: for the liver lies on 
the right side. 

672 * Of all the viscera the kidneys are those 
that have the most fat. This is in the first place 
the result of necessity, because the kidneys are 
the parts through which the residual matters 
percolate. For the blood which is left behind 
after this excretion, being of pure qu^^Jity, is of 
[5] easy concoction, and the final result of thor- 
ough blood-concoction is lard and suet. For 
just as a certain amount of fire is left in the ash- 
es of solid substances after combustion, so also 
does a remnant of the heat that has been devel- 
oped remain in fluids after concoction; and this 
is the reason why oily matter is light, and floats 
on the surface of other fluids. The fat is not 
formed in the kidneys themselves, the density 
[/o] of their substance forbidding this, but is 
deposited about their external surface. It con- 
sists of lard or of suet, according as the animal’s 
fat is of the former or latter character. The dif- 
ference between these two kinds of fat has al- 
ready been set forth in other passages.^ The for- 
mation, then, of fat in the kidneys is the result 
of necessity; being, as explained, a consequence 
[75] of the necessary conditions which accom- 
pany the possession of such organs. But at the 
same time the fat has a final cause, namely to 
ensure the safety of the kidneys, and to main- 
tain their natural heat. For placed, as these or- 
gans are, close to the surface, they require a 

^ Cf. 11. 5; Hisiory of Animals^ iii. 17. 
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greater supply of heat than other parts. For 
while the back is thickly covered with flesh, so 
as to form a shield for the heart and neighbour- 
ing viscera, the loins, in accordance with a rule 
that applies to all bendings, arc destitute of 
[20] flesh; and fat is therefore formed as a sub- 
stitute for it, so that the kidneys may not be 
without protection. The kidneys, moreover, by 
being fat are the better enabled to secrete and 
concoct their fluid; for fat is hot, and it is heat 
that effects concoction. 

Such, then, are the reasons why the kidneys 
are fat. But in all animals the right kidney is 
less fat than its fellow. The reason for this is, 
that the parts on the right side are naturally 
[25] more solid and more suited for motion 
than those on the left. But motion is antagonis- 
tic to fat, for it tends to melt it. 

Animals then, as a general rule, derive ad- 
vantage from their kidneys being fat; and the 
fat is often very abundant and extends over the 
whole of these organs. But, should the like oc- 
cur in the sheep, death ensues. Be its kidneys, 
however, as fat as they may, they arc never so 
[jo] fat but that some I' Jrt. if not in both at 
any rate in the right one, is left free. The rea- 
son why sheep arc the only animals that suffer 
in this manner, or suffer more than others, is 
that in animals whose fat is composed of lard 
this is of fluid consistency, so that there is not 
the same chance in their case of wind getting 
shut in and causing mischief. But it is to such 
an enclosure of wind that rot is due. And thus 
[^5] even in men, though it is beneficial to 
them to have fat kidneys, yet should these or- 
gans become over-fat and diseased, deadly 
pains ensue. As to those animals whose fat con- 
672 *’ sists of suet, in none is the suet so dense 
as in the sheep, neither is it nearly so abundant; 
for of all animals there is none in which the 
kidneys become so soon gorged with fat as in 
the sheep. Rot, then, is produced by the mois- 
ture and the wind getting shut up in the kid- 
neys, and is a malady that carries off sheep with 
[5] great rapidity. For the disease forthwith 
reaches the heart, passing thither by the aorta 
and the great vessel, the ducts which connect 
these with the kidneys being of unbroken con- 
tinuity. 

10 

We have now dealt with the heart and the 
[/o] lung, as also with the liver, spleen, and 
kidneys. The latter are separated from the for- 
mer by the midriff or, as some call it, the 
Phrenes. This divides off the heart and lung, 


and, as already said, is called Phrenes in san- 
guineous animals, all of which have a midriff, 
just as they all have a heart and a liver. For 
[75] they require a midriff to divide the region 
of the heart from the region of the stomach, so 
that the centre wherein abides the sensory soul 
may be undisturbed, and not be overwhelmed, 
directly food is taken, by its up-steaming va- 
pour and by the abundance of heat then super- 
[20] induced. For it was to guard against this 
that nature made a division, constructing the 
midriff as a kind of partition-wall and fence, 
and so separated the nobler from the less noble 
parts, in all cases where a separation of upper 
from lower is possible. For the upper part is the 
more honourable, and is that for the sake of 
which the rest exists; while the lower part ex- 
ists for the sake of the upper and constitutes 
the necessary element in the body, inasmuch as 
it is the recipient of the food. 

[25] That portion of the midriff which is near 
the ribs is fleshier and stronger than the rest, 
but the central part has more of a membranous 
character; for this structure conduces best to its 
strength and its extensibility. Now that the 
midriff, which is a kind of outgrowth from the 
sides of the thorax, acts as a screen to prevent 
heat mounting up from below, is shown by 
what happens, should it, owing to its proximity 
to the stomach, attract thence the hot and re- 
[jo] sidual fluid. For when this occurs there 
ensues forthwith a marked disturbance of in- 
tellect and of sensation. It is indeed because of 
this that the midriff is called Phrenes, as 
though it had some share in the process of 
thinking (Phronein), In reality, however, it 
has no part whatsoever itself in the matter, but, 
lying in close proximity to organs that have, it 
brings about the manifest changes of intelli- 
gence in question by acting upon them. This 
too explains why its central part is thin. For 
though this is in some measure the result of 
[^5] necessity, inasmuch as those portions of 
the fleshy whole which lie nearest to the ribs 
must necessarily be fleshier than the rest, yet 
besides this there is a final cause, namely to give 
it as small a proportion of humour as possible; 
673 * for, had it been made of flesh throughout, 
it would have been more likely to attract and 
hold a large. amount of this. That heating of it 
affects sensation rapidly and in a notable man- 
ner is shown by the phenomena of laughing. 
For when men are tickled they are quickly set 
[5] a-laughing, because the motion quickly 
reaches this part, and heating it though but 
slightly nevertheless manifestly so disturbs the 
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mental action as to occasion movements that 
are independent of the \\ ill. That man alone is 
afTccted by tickling is due firstly to the delicacy 
of his skin, and secondly to his being the only 
animal that laughs. For to be tickled is to be set 
in laughter, the laughter l^eing produced by 
[/o] such a motion as mentioned of the region 
of the armpit. 

It is said also that when men in battle are 
wounded anywhere near the midrilT, they are 
seen to laugh, owing to the heat produced by 
the wound. This may possibly be the case. At 
any rate it is a statement made by much more 
credible persons than those who tell the story 
of the human head, how it speaks after it is cut 
[75] off. For so some assert, and even call in 
Homer to support them, representing him as 
alluding to this when he wrote,' ‘His head still 
speaking rolled into the dust,’ instead of ‘The 
head of the speaker’. So fully was the possibility 
of such an occurrence accepted in Caria, that 
one of that country was aLtually brought to 
trial under the following circumstances. The 
priest of Zeus Iloplosmios had been murdered; 
[20] but as yet it had not Ix^cn ascertained who 
was the assassin; when certain j-iersons assorted 
that they had heard the murtlcred man's head, 
which had been se\crcd from the body, repeat 
several times the words, ‘Cercidas slew man on 
mm.’ Search was thereupon made and a man 
oL those parts who bore the name of Cercidas 
hunted out and put upon his trial. Hut it is im- 
possible that any one should utter a word when 
the windpipe is severed and no motion any 
[25] longer derived from the lung. Moreover, 
among the Barbarians, where heads are 
chopped off with great rapidity, nothing ot the 
kind has ever yet occurred. Why, again, docs 
not the like occur in the case of other animals 
than man? For that none of them should 
laugh, when their midriff is wounded, is but 
what one would expect; for no animal but man 
ever laughs. So, too, there is nothing irrational 
in supposing that the trunk may run forwards 
to a certain distance alter the head has been 
[^o] cut off; seeing that bloodless animals at 
any rate can live, and that tor a considerable 
time, after decapitation, as has been set forth 
and explained in other passages.^ 

The purjKises, then, for which the viscera 
severally exist have now been stated. It is of nc- 

^ Iliad, X. 4S7; Odysicv, xxii. ^29. 

*Cf.iir. 5 (677^’ 27); On the Soul, i. 5 (41 1’" 19); 11. 2 
(41 5^ 20); On Longevity and the Short nesi of htfe, 
lOV, On Life and Death, 2 (468* 25, ^ 2); On Breathing, 3 
(471^ 20); History of Animals, iv. 7 (5^1^ 5}; On 

the Gait of Animals, 7 (707* 27). 


673 ^ 

cessity upon the inner terminations of the ves- 
sels that they are developed; for humour, and 
that ol a bloody character, cannot but exude at 
673 *^ these points, and it is of this, solidilied 
and coagulated, that the substance of the vis- 
cera is formed. Thus they are of a bloody char- 
acter, and in substance resemble each other 
while they differ from other paits. 

1 1 

Ihe viscera are enclosed each in a membrane. 
For they require some covering to protect them 
from injury, and require, moreover, that this 
[5I covering shall be light. To such requiie- 
ments membrane is well adapted; for it is close 
111 texture so as to form a good protection, des- 
titute of flesh so as neither to attract humour 
nor retain it, and thin so as to be light aiul not 
add to the weight of the body. Of the mem- 
branes those arc the stoutest and strongest 
[70] which invest the heart and the brain; as 
is but consistent with reason. I 'or these are the 
parts which require most protection, seeing 
that they arc the main governing ['owers of 
life, and that it is to governing [xiwers that 
guard IS due. 

12 

Some animals have all the viscera that have 
been enumerated; others ha\c only some ol 
them. In what kind ol animals this latter is the 
case, and what is the ex[>lanation, has alrcailv 
Ixren stated.^ Moreover, the self same viscera 
[75] present differences in tiilTercnt possessors. 
For the heart is not precisely alike in all aru- 
rnals that ha\c one; nor, in fact, is any viscns 
whatsoever. Thus the Incr is in some animals 
split into several parts, while in others it is com- 
paratively undivided. Such dilleicnces jii its 
form present themselves even among those san- 
[20] guineous animals that are viviparous, hut 
arc more marked in Hshes and in the ov parous 
quadrii}»cds, and this whether we compare 
them with each other or with the Vivipara. As 
for birds, their liver very nearly resembles that 
of the Vivipara; for in them, as in these, it is of 
a pure and blood-like colour. The reason of this 
is that the body in both these classes of animals 
a<lmits of the freest exhalation, so that the 
amount of foul lesidual matter within is but 
small. Hence it is th.it some of the Vivipara are 
[25] without any gall-bladder at all. For the 
liver takes a large share in maintaining the [lur- 
ity of composition and the hcalthintss ol the 
body. For these are conditions that depend fi- 

* Cf. HI. 4 (665'‘29). 
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nally and in the main upon the blood, and there 
is more blood in the liver than in any of the oth- 
er viscera, the heart only excepted. On the oth- 
er hand, the liver of oviparous quadrupeds and 
fishes inclines, as a rule, to a yellow hue, and 
[ ^o] there are even some of them in which it is 
entirely of this bad colour, in accordance with 
the bad composition of their bodies generally. 
Such, tor instance, is the case in the toad, the 
to’-toise, and other similar ammaK. 

Idle spleen, a;;ain, varies in different ani- 
mals. b'or in those that have horns and cloven 
hoofs, such as the ^oat, the shecf>, and the like, 
it is of a rounded form; excepting; when in- 
creased size has caused some part ol it to ex- 
674 ** tend its growth lon^jitudi nally, as has 
happened in the case of the ox. On the other 
hand, it is elongated in all polydactylous ani- 
mals. Such, for instance, is the case in the pig, 
in man, and in iIk dog. While in animals with 
sftlid hoofs it is of a foim intermediate to 
these two, being hioad in one part, narrow in 
another. Such, ic^r example, is its shape in the 
horse, the mule, and the ass. 

The \ iNcera differ horn the flesh not only in the 
[y] turgid aspect of their Milistance, but also in 
position; tor they lie within the body, whereas 
the flesh i , placed on the onlsulc. 11ie explana- 
tion f»t tins is that these p.irts partake ol the 
character ol blood vessels, and tiiar while the 
former exist lor the sake ol the vessels, the lat- 
ter caiiiirt exist without them. 

M 

Below the midriff lies the stomach, placed at 
[/()] the end of the ocsojdiagus when there is 
one, and in immediate contiguity with the 
mouth when the oesophagus is v\ anting, ("on- 
rinuoiis with this stomach is what is called the 
gut. These pails arc present in all animals, for 
reasons that are self-evident. For it is a matter 
of necessity that an animal shall receive the in- 
coming food; and necessary also that it shall 
[/5J discharge the same when its goodness is 
exhausted. 'This residual matter, again, must 
not occupy the same place as the yet uncon- 
coclcd nutriment. For as the ingress of food 
and the discharge of the residue occur at dis- 
tinct periods, so also must they necessarily oc- 
cur in distinct places. Thus there must he one 
receptacle for the ingoing food and another tor 
the useless residue, and lietween these, therefore, 
a part in which the change from one condition 
to the other may be effected. These, however. 


[20] arc matters which will be more suitably 
set forth when we come to deal with Genera- 
tion and Nutrition.^ What we have at present 
to consider arc the variations presented by the 
stomacli and its subsidiary parts. F'or neither 
in size nor in shape are these parts umlorinly 
alike in all animals. Thus the stomach is single 
in all such sanguineous and viviparous animals 
as ha\e teeth in tront ol both jaws. It is single 
[25] thcrclore in all the pob dactylous kinds, 
sulIi as man, dog, bon, and the rest; in all the 
solid-hooled anim.ils also, siu h as horse, mule, 
ass; and in all those which, like the pig, though 
their hool is cloven, yet h.ivc front teeth in both 
jav^s. When, however, an animal i^* of large 
size, and feeds on substances ol so thorny and 
ligneous a character as to lx‘ difTicult of con- 
coction, it may in consequcn«.c have several 
[^o] stomachs, as tor instance is the case v/ith 
the camel. A similar multiplicity of stomachs 
exists also in the horned animals; the reason be- 
ing that born-bearing animals have no front 
teeth in the iij)pcT taw. TTc camel also, though 
it has no horns, is yet without upper front 
teeth. 7 ’hc exfilan.ition oi this is that it is more 
essential (or the camel to have a multiple stom- 
ach than to have these teeth. Its stomach, then, 
is constructed like that ol animals without up- 
674 '’ per ironl teeth, and, its denial arrange- 
ments being such as to match its stomach, the 
teeth in (luesiion aie wanting. They would in- 
deed lx* of no service. Its food, moreover, being 
of a thorny character, and its tongue necessarily 
made oi a fleshy sirnstance, nature uses the 
eailhy matter which is saved Iroin the teeth to 
give hardness to the palate. The camel rumi- 
[5] nates like the horned animals, because its 
multiple stomach resembles theirs. J'or all ani- 
mals that have horns, the sheep tor instance, 
the ox, the goat, the deer, and the like, have 
several stomachs. For since the mouth, owing 
to its lack of teeth, only imperfectly performs 
[/o] its office as regards the food, this multi- 
plicity of stomachs is intended to make up for 
its shortcomings; the several cavities receiving 
the food one irom the other in succession; the 
first taking the unreduced substances, the sec- 
ond the same when somewhat reduced, the 
third when reduction is complete, and the 
fourth when the wTolc has become a smooth 
pulp. Such is the reason why there is this multi- 
plicity of parts and cavities in animals with 
such dentition. The names given to the several 
cavities are the paunch, the honeycomb bag, 
' On the Generation of Animals ^ ii. ^ (740* 1-2); 

(743“ (74^^* 28). 
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[75] the manyplics, and the reed. How these 
parts are related to each other, in position and 
in shape, must be looked for in the treatises on 
Anatomy and the Researches concerning Ani- 
mals.^ 

Birds also present variations in the part which 
acts as a recipient of the food; and the reason 
for these variations is the same as in the ani- 
mals just mentioned. For here again it is be- 
cause the mouth fails to perform its office and 
[20] fails even more completely — for birds 
have no teeth at all, nor any instrument what- 
soever with which to comminute or grind 
down their food — it is, I say, because of this, 
that in some of them what is called the crop 
precedes the stomach and does the work of the 
mouth; while in others the oesophagus is either 
wide throughout or a part of it bulges just be- 
[25] fore it enters the stomach, so as to form a 
preparatory store-house for the unreduced food; 
or the stomach itself has a protuberance in 
some part, or is strong and fleshy, so as to be 
able to store up the food for a considerable pe- 
riod and to concoct it, in spite of its not having 
been ground into a pulp. For nature retrieves 
the inefficiency of the mouth by increasing the 
efficiency and heat of the stomach. Other birds 
there are, such, namely, as have long legs and 
[jo] live in marshes, that have none of these 
p' visions, but merely an elongated oesopha- 
gus. The explanation of this is to he found in 
the moist character of their food. For all these 
birds feed on substances easy of reduction, and 
their food being moist and not requiring much 
concoction, their digestive cavities are ot a cor- 
responding character. 

675 * Fishes are provided with teeth, which in 
almost all of them are of the sharp intcrlitting 
kind. For there is but one small section in 
which it is otherwise. Of these the fish called 
Scarus {Parrot-fish) is an example. And this is 
probably the reason why this fish apparently 
ruminates, though no other fishes do so. For 
[5] those horned animals that have no front 
teeth in the upper jaw also ruminate. 

In fishes the teeth are all sharp; so that these 
animals can divide their food, though imper- 
fectly. For it is impossible for a fish to linger or 
spend time in the act of mastication, and there- 
fore they have no teeth that are flat or suitable 
for grinding; for such teeth would be to no 

f urposc. The oesophagus again in some fishes 
/oj is entirely wanting, and in the rest is but 
short. In order, however, to facilitate the con- 
coction of the food, some of them, as the Ces- 
^ C£ History of Animals^ 11. 17 (507* 34-** 15). 


treus {mullet), have a fleshy stomach resem- 
bling that of a bird; while most of them have 
numerous processes close against the stomach, 
to serve as a sort of antechamber in which the 
food may be stored up and undergo putrcfac- 
[75] tion and concoction. There is a contrast 
between fishes and birds in the position of these 
processes. For in fishes they are placed close to 
the stomach; while in birds, if present at all, 
they are lower down, near the end of the gut. 
Some of the Vivipara also have processes con- 
nected with the lower part of the gut which 
serve the same purpose as that stated above. 
[20] The whole tribe of fishes is of gluttonous 
appetite, owing to the arrangements for the re- 
duction of their food being very imperfect, and 
much of it consequently passing through them 
without undergoing concoction; and, of all, 
those are the most gluttonous that have a 
straight intestine. For as the passage of food in 
such cases is rapid, and the enjoyment derived 
from it in consequence hut brief, it follows of 
necessity that the return of appetite is also 
speedy. 

[25] It has already been mentioned that in ani- 
mals with front teeth in both jaws the stomach 
is of small size. It may be classed pretty nearly 
always under one or olher of two headings, 
namely as resembling the stomach of the dog, 
or as resembling the stomach of the pig. In the 
pig the stomach is larger than in the dog, and 
presents certain folds of moderate size^the pur- 
pose of which is to lengthen out the period of 
concoction; while the stomach of the dog is of 
[jo] small size, not much larger in calibre than 
the gut, and smooth on the internal surface. 

Not much larger, I say, than the gut; for in 
all animals after the stomach comes the gut. 
This, like the stomach, presents numerous 
modifications. For in some animals it is uni- 
form, when uncoiled, and alike throughout, 
while in others it differs in different portions. 
Thus in some cases it is wider in the neighbour- 
hood of the stomach, and narrower towards the 
other end; and this explains by the way why 
dogs have to strain so much in discharging 
675 *^ their excrement. But in most anitnals it 
is the upper portion that is the narrower and 
the lower that is of greater width. 

Of greater length tlian in other animals, and 
much convoluted, are the intestines of those 
that have horns. These intestines, moreover, as 
also the stomach, are of ampler volume, in ac- 
cordance with the larger size of the body. For 
[5] animals with horns are, as a rule, animals 
of no small bulk, because of the thorough elab- 
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oration which their food undergoes. The gut, 
except in those animals where it is straight, in- 
variably widens out as we get farther from the 
stomach and come to what is called the colon, 
and to a kind of caecal dilatation. After this it 
again becomes narrower and convoluted. Then 
succeeds a straight portion which runs right on 
[/o] to the vent. This vent is known as the 
anus, and is in some animals surrounded by fat, 
in others not so. All these parts have been so 
contrived by nature as to harmonize with the 
various operations that relate to the food and its 
residue. For, as the residual food gets farther on 
and lower down, the space to contain it en- 
larges, allowing it to remain stationary and un- 
dergo conversion. Thus is it in those animals 
[75] which, owing either to their large size, 
or to the heat of the parts concerned, require 
more nutriment, and consume more fodder 
than the rest. 

Neither is it without a purpose, that, just as 
a narrower gut succeeds to the upper stomach, 
so also does the residual food, when its good- 
ness is thoroughly exhausted, pass from the co- 
[20] Ion and the ample .pa^^ of the lower stom- 
ach into a narrower channel and into the spiral 
coil. I'or so nature can regulate her expenditure 
and prevent the excrcmental residue irom be- 
ing discharged all at once. 

In all such animals, however, as have to be 
comparatively moderate in iheir alimentation, 
the lower stomach presents no wide and roomy 
spaces, though their gut is not straight, but has 
[25] a number of convolutions. For amplitude 
of space causes desire for ample food, and 
straightness of the intestine causes cjuick return 
of appetite. And thus it is that all animals whose 
food receptacles are either simple or spacious 
arc of gluttonous habits, the latter eating enor- 
mously at a meal, the former making meals at 
short intervals. 

Again, since the food in the upper stomach, 
having Just been swallowed, must of necessity 
[^o] be cpiitc fresh, while that which has 
reached the lower stomach must have had its 
juices exhausted and resemble dung, it follows 
of necessity that there must also be some inter- 


mediate part, in which the change may be ef- 
fected, and where the food will be neither per- 
fectly fresh nor yet dung. And thus it is that, 
in all such animals as we arc now considering, 
there is found what is called the jejunum; 
which is a part of the small gut, of the gut, that 
is, which comes next to the stomach. For this 
[^5] jejunum lies between the upper cavity 
which contains the yet unconcocted food and 
the lower cavity which holds the residual mat- 
ter, which by the time it has got here has be- 
come worthless. There is a jejunum in all these 
676* animals, but it is only plainly discernible 
in those of large size, and this only when they 
have abstained from food for a certain time. 
F'or then alone can one hit on the exact period 
when the food lies half-way between the upper 
and lower cavities; a period which is very 
short, for the time occupied in the transition of 
food is but brief. In females this jejunum may 
occupy any part whatsoever of the upper intes- 
[5] tine, but in male^ it comes just before the 
caecum and the lower stomach. 

What is known as rennet is found in all ani- 
mals that have a multiple stomach, and in the 
hare among animals whose stomach is single. 
In the former the rennet neither occupies the 
large paunch, nor the honeycomb bag, nor the 
[70] terminal reed, but is found in the cavity 
which separates this terminal one from the two 
first, namely in the so-called manyplies. It is the 
thick character of their milk which causes all 
these animals to have rennet; whereas in ani- 
mals with a single stomach the milk is thin, and 
consequently no rennet is formed. It is this dif- 
ference in thickness which makes the milk of 
horned animals coagulate, while that of ani- 
mals without horns docs not. Rennet forms in 
[75] the hare because it feeds on herbage that 
has juice like that of the fig; lor juice of this 
kind coagulates the milk in the stomach of the 
sucklings. Why it is in the manyplies that ren- 
net is formed in animals with multiple stom- 
achs has been stated in the Problems. 


BOOK IV 


I 

The account which has now been given of the 
viscera, the stomach, and the other several parts 
holds equally good not only for the oviparous 
quadrupeds, but also for such apodous animals 


[25] as the Serpents. These two classes of ani- 
mals are indeed nearly akin, a serj'ient resem- 
bling a lizard which has been lengthened out 
and deprived of its feet. Fishes, again, resem- 
ble these two groups in all their parts, except- 
ing that, while these, being land animals, have 
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a lung, fishes have no lung, bur gills in its 

f lace. None of these animals, excepting the tor- 
^o] toisc, as also no fish, has a urinary blad- 
der. For owing to the bloodlcssness ot their 
lung, they drink but sparingly; and such fluid 
as they have is diverted to the scaly plates, as in 
birds it is diverted to the leathers, and thus 
they come to have the same white matter on 
the surface of their excrement as we see on that 
of birds. For in animals that have a bladtler, its 
excretion when voided throws down a deposit 
of earthy brine in the containing vessel. For the 
[^5] sweet and fresh elements, being light, are 
expended on the flesh. 

676 ^ Among the Serpents, the same peculiar- 
ity attaches to vipers, as among fishes attaches 
to Selachia. For both these and vipers are ex- 
ternally viviparous, but previously produce ova 
internally. 

The stomach in all these animals is single, 
just as it is single in all other animals that have 
teeth in front of both jaws; and their viscera 
[5] arc excessively small, as always happens 
when there is no bladder. In serpents these vis- 
cera are, moreover, differently shaped from 
those of other animals. For, a ser|K‘nt’s body 
being long and narrow, its contents are as it 
were moulded into a similar form, and thus 
[/o] come to be themselves elongated. 

All animals that have blood possess an omen- 
tum, a mesentery, intestines with their apjxnd- 
ages, and, moreover, a diaphragm and a heart; 
and all, excepting fishes, a lung and a wind- 
pipe. The relative positions, moreover, of the 
windpipe and the oesophagus are precisely sim- 
[75] ilar in them all; and the reason is the same 
as has already been given.^ 

2 

Almost all sanguineous animals have a gall- 
bladder. In some this is attached to the liver, in 
others separated from that organ and attached 
to the intestines, being apparently in the latter 
case no less than in the former an appendage 
of the lower stomach. It is in fishes that this is 
[ 20 ] most clearly seen. For all fishes have a 
gall-bladder; and in most of them it is at- 
tached to the intestine, being in some, as in the 
Amia, united with this, like a border, along its 
whole length. It is similarly placed In most ser- 
pents. There are therefore no good grounds for 
the view entertained by some writers, that the 
gall exists for the sake of some sensory action. 
For they say that its use is to affect that part of 
the soul which is lodged in the neighbourhood 
^ Cf. III. 3 (664** 3). 


[25] of the liver, vexing this part w'hcn it is 
congealed, and restoring it to clicertulncss 
when It again flows free. But this cannot be. 
For in some animals there is absolutely no gall- 
blaildcr at all — in the horse, for instance, the 
mule, the ass, the deer, and the roc; and in oth- 
ers, as the camel, there is no distinct bladder, 
but merely small vessels of a biliary character. 
Again, there is no such organ in the seal, nor, 
ol purely sea-animals, in the dolphin. Even 
within the limits of the same genus, some ani- 
[)’oJ mals appear to have and others to be with- 
out it. Such, for instance, is the case with mice; 
such also with man. Imr in some individuals 
there is a distinct gall-bladder attached to the 
liver, while in others there is no gall-bladder at 
all. This explains how the existence of this part 
in the whole genus has been a matter of dis- 
pute. For each observer, according as he has 
found it present or absent in the individual 
cases he has examined, has supposed it to lx; 
[?5] pn‘;»ent or absent in the whole genus. The 
same has occurred in the case of sheep and of 
677 “ goats. For these animals usually have a 
gall-bladtlcr; but, while m some localities it is 
so enormously big as to appear a monstrosity, 
as is the case in Naxos, in others it is altogether 
wanting, as is the case in a certain district Ix;- 
longing to the inhabitants of ('halcis in Eu- 
boea. xMorcover, the gall-bladder in fishes is 
separated, as already mentioned," bv a consid- 
[5] erahle interval from the liver. Noiless mis- 
taken seems to be the opinion of Anaxagoras 
and his followers, that the gall-bladder is the 
cause of acute diseases, inasmuch as it lx;comcs 
over-full, and spirts out its excess on to the 
lung, the blood-vessels, and the ribs. For, al- 
most invariably, those who suffer from these 
forms of disease are persons who have no gall- 
[zo] bladder at all, as would be quite evident 
were they to be dissected. Moreover, there is no 
kind of corres|X)ndcnce between the amount of 
bile which is present in these diseases am I the 
amount which is exuded. The most probable 
opinion is that, as the bile when it is present in 
any other part of the body is a mere residuum 
or a product of decay, so also when it is present 
in the region of the liver it is etjually excrc- 
mcntal and has no further use; just as is the 
[75] case with the dejections of the stomach 
and intestines. E'or though even the residua are 
occasionally used by nature for some useful 
purpose, yet wc must not in all cases expect 
to find such a final cause; for granted the exis- 
tence in the body of this or that constituent, 

2 Cf. IV. 2 ^676*^ ly). 
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with such and such properties, many results 
must ensue merely as necessary consequences 
of these pro|x*rtics. All animals, then, whose 
[ao] liver is healthy in composition and sup- 
plied with none but sweet blood, are either en- 
tirely without a ^all-bladder on this organ, or 
h:i\e merely small bile-containing vessels; or 
are some with and some without such parts. 
I’luis it is that the liver in animals that have no 
gall-hl.idder is, as a rule, of good colour and 
sweet; and that, when there is a gall-bladder, 
that part of the liver is s\\’cctest which lies im- 
[25] mediately underneath it. Hut, when ani- 
mals arc foimed of blood less pure in composi- 
tion, the bile serves for the excretion ol its im- 
pure residue. For the very meaning of excre- 
ment IS that it is the opposite of nutriment, and 
of bitter that it is the opposite of sweet; and 
healthy blood is sweet. So that it is evident that 
the bile, which is bitter, cannot have any iisclul 
[ end, but must simply be a purifying ex- 
ciition. It was therefore no bad saying oi old 
wrirers that the absence of a gall-bladder gave 
long life. In so saying t^ v had in mind deer 
and animals with solid hoois. I^or such have no 
gall-bladder and live long. Hut besides these 
there are other animals thrt have no gall- 
bladder, though those writers had not no- 
nced the fact, such as the camel and the dol- 
phin; and these also are, as it hapf)ens, long- 
[ lived. Seeing, itniecd, that the liver is not 
only us<'Ful, hut a necessary and vital part in all 
677 *’ animals ih.il have blood, it is hut reason- 
able that on Its character should de|x;nd the 
l».ngth or the shortness ot lile. Nor less reason- 
able is a that this organ and none other should 
lia'e such an excretion as the bile. For the 
lieart, unable as it is to stand .my violent alTcc- 
lion, would be utterly intolerant of the proxim- 
ity of such a fluid; and, as to the rest of the 
[5] viscera, none excepting the liver arc neces- 
sary j^arts of an animal. It is the liver therefore 
that alone has this provision. In conclusion, 
wherever we see bile wc must take it to be cx- 
cremental. For to suppose that it has one char- 
acter in this part, another in that, would he as 
great an absurdity as to suppose mucus or the 
dejections of the stomach lo vary in character 
[/oj according lo locality and not to be excrc- 
mcntal wherever found. 

3 

So much then of the gall-bladder, and of the 
reasons why some animals have one, while oth- 
ers have not. Wc have still to s^x;ak of the mes- 
entery and the omentum; for these are associ- 
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ated with the parrs already descrilicd and con- 
[75] tained in the same cavity. The omentum, 
then, is a membrane containing fat; the fat be- 
ing suet or lard, according as the fat of the ani- 
mal generally is of the former or latter descrip- 
ti(»n. What kinds of animals arc so dislin- 
guislied has been already set forth in an earlier 
part of this treatise.* This membrane, alike in 
animals that have a single and in those that 
[20] have a nnilliplc stomach, grows from the 
middle of that organ, along a line which is 
marked on it like a scam. Thus attached, it 
covers the rest of the stomach and the greater 
part of the bowels, and this alike in all sanguin- 
eous animals, whether they live on land or in 
water. Now the development of this part into 
such a form as has been described is the result 
ol necessity. For, vshenever solid and fluid arc 
mixed together and heated, the surface invari 
ably becomes membranous and skin-like. But 
the region in which the omentum lies is full of 
nutriment of such a mixed character. Morc- 
[25I (Acr, in consequence of the close texture 
of the rnemlirane, that portion of the sangui- 
neous niitruiient will alone filter into it which 
is of a greasy character; for this portion is com- 
posed ol the finest particles: and when it has so 
filtered in, it will be concocted by the heat of 
the part, and will be converted into suet or lard, 
and will not acquire a flesh like or sanguineous 
[jo] constitution. 'Fhe development, ihen, of 
the omentum is simply the result of necessity. 
But when once formed, it is used by n/iture fur 
an end, namely, lo facilitate and to hasten the 
concoction ot food. For all that is hot aids con- 
coction; and fat is hot, and ’^hc omentum is fat. 
This too cxjdains why it hangs from the mid- 
dle of the stomach; for the upper part of the 
stomach has no need oi it, being assisted in con- 
f J5I coction by the adjacent liver. Thus much 
as concerns the omentum. 

4 

The so-called mesentery is also a membrane; 
and extends continuously from the long stretch 
678 '* of intestine to the great vessel and the 
aorta. In it arc numerous and close-packed ves- 
sels, which run from the intestines to the great 
vessel and to the aorta. The formation of this 
membrane wc shall find to be the result of 
necessity, as is that of the other [similar] parts. 
[ 5] What, however, is the final cause of its ex- 
istence in sanguineous animals is manifest on 
reflection. For it is necessary that animals shall 
get nutriment from without; and, again, that 
‘Ct. II. 5 (657“ 35)- 
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this shall be converted into the ultimate nutri- 
ment, which is then distributed as sustenance 
to the various parts; this ultimate nutriment be- 
ing, in sanguineous animals, what we call 
blood, and having, in bloodless animals, no 
[/o] definite name. This being so, there must 
be channels through which the nutriment shall 
pass, as it were through roots, from the stom- 
ach into the blood-vessels. Now the roots of 
plants are in the ground; for thence their nutri- 
ment is derived. But in animals the stomach 
and intestines represent the ground from which 
the nutriment is to be taken. The mesentery, 
then, is an organ to contain the roots; and these 
[75] roots are the vessels that traverse it. This 
then is the final cause of its existence. But how 
it absorbs nutriment, and how that portion of 
the food which enters into the vessels is dis- 
tributed by them to the various parts of the 
body, are questions which will be considered 
[20J when we come to deal with the generation 
and nutrition of animals. 

The constitution of sanguineous animals, so 
far as the parts as yet mentioned are concerned, 
and the reasons for such constitution, have now 
been set forth. In natural sequence we should 
next go on to the organs of generation, as yet 
undescribed, on which depend the distinctions 
[2s] of male and female. But, inasmuch as we 
shall have to deal specially with generation 
hereafter, it will be more convenient to defer 
the consideration of these parts to that occasion. 

5 

Very different from the animals we have as yet 
considered arc the Cephalopoda and the Crus- 
tacea. For these have absolutely no viscera 
whatsoever; as is indeed the case with all blood- 
[jo] less animals, in which are included two 
other genera, namely the Tcstacea and the In- 
sects. For in none of them does the material out 
of which viscera are formed exist. None of 
them, that is, have blood. The cause of this lies 
in their essential constitution. For the presence 
of blood in some animals, its absence from oth- 
ers, must be included in the conception which 
determines their respective essences. Moreover, 
[35] in the animals we arc now considering, 
none of those final causes will be found to exist 
which in sanguineous animals determine the 
presence of viscera. For they have no blood- 
678 *’ vessels nor urinary bladder, nor do they 
breathe; the only part that it is necessary for 
them to have being that which is analogous to 
a heart. For in all animals there must be some 
central and commanding part of the body, to 


lodge the sensory portion of the soul and the 
[5] source of life. The organs of nutrition arc 
also of necessity present in them all. They dif- 
fer, however, in character because of differ- 
ences of the habitats in which they get their 
subsistence. 

In the Cephalopoda there are two teeth, en- 
closing what is called the mouth; and inside 
this mouth is a flesh-like substance which rep- 
resents a tongue and serves for the discrimina- 
tion of pleasant and unpleasant food. The 
[/o] Crustacea have teeth corresponding to 
those of the Cephalopoda, namely their an- 
terior teeth, and also have the fleshy represen- 
tative of a tongue. This latter part is found, 
moreover, in all Testacea, and serves, as in san- 
guineous animals, for gustatory sensations. 
Similarly provided also are the Insects. For 
[75] some of these, such as the Bees and the 
Flics, have, as already described,* their probos- 
cis protruding from the mouth; while those 
others that have no such instrument in front 
have a part which acts as a tongue inside the 
mouth. Such, for instance, is the case in the 
Ants and the like. As for teeth, some insects 
have them, the Bees and the Ants for instance, 
though in a somewhat modified form, while 
[20] others that live on fluid nutriment are 
without them. For in many insects the teeth are 
not meant to deal with the food, but to serve as 
weapons. 

In some Testacea, as was said in the first 
treatise, the organ which is called the tongue 
i^of considerable strength; and in the Cochli 
{Sca-snails) there are also two teeth, just as in 
[25] the Crustacea. The mouth in the Cepha- 
lopoda is succeeded by a long gullet. This leads 
to a crop, like that of a bird, and directly con- 
tinuous with this is the stomach, from which a 
gut runs without windings to the vent. The 
Sepias and the Poulps resemble each other com- 
pletely, so far as regards the shape and consis- 
tency of these parts. But not so the Teuthides 
(Caiamancs), Here, as in the other groups, 
[jo] there are the two stomach-like receptacles; 
but the first of these cavities has less resem- 
blance to a crop, and in neither is the fortn [or 
the consistency] the same as in the other kinds, 
the whole body indeed being made of a softer 
kind of flesh. 

The object of this arrangement of the parts 
in question is the same in the Cephalopoda as 
in Birds; for these also are all unable to masti- 
[55] cate ’’heir food; and therefore it is that a 
crop precedes their stomach. 

' Cf. History of Animals^ iv. 4 (528'* 29). 
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For purposes of defence, and to enable them 
to escape from their foes, the Cephalopoda 
have what is called their ink. This is contained 
679 ® in a membranous pouch, which is at- 
tached to the body and provided with a termi- 
nal outlet just at the point where what is 
termed the funnel gives issue to the residua of 
the stomach. This funnel is placed on the ven- 
[5] tral surface of the animal. All Cephalopoda 
alike have this characteristic ink, but chief of 
all the Sepia, where it is more abundant than 
in the rest. When the animal is disturbed and 
frightened it uses this ink to make the sur- 
rounding water black and turbid, and so, as it 
were, puts a shield in front of its body. 

In the Calamaries and the Poulps the ink- 
bag is placed in the upper part of the body, in 
close proximity to the my its, whereas in the 
[/o] Sepia it is lower down, against the stom- 
ach. For the 5 >epia has a more plentiful supply 
of ink than the rest, inasmuch as it makes 
more use of it. The reasons for this are, firstly, 
that it lives near the shore, and, secondly, that 
it has no other means of protection; whereas 
the Poulp has its long cWiimig feet to use in its 
defence, and is, moreover, endowed with the 
power of changing colour. This changing of 
colour, like the discharge of ink, occurs as the 
result of fright. As to the Calamary, it lives far 
[/5I out at sea, being the only one of the 
Cephalopoda that docs so; and this gives it pro- 
tection. These then are the reasons why the ink 
is more abundant in tbe Sepia than in the 
Calamary, and this greater abundance explains 
the lower position; for it allows the ink to be 
ejected with ease even from a distance. The ink 
itself is of an earthy character, in this resem- 
bling tbe white deposit on the surface of a 
bird’s excrement and the explanation in both 
[20] cases is the same, namely, the absence of a 
urinary bladder. For, in default of this, it is the 
ink that serves for the excretion of the earthiest 
matter. And this is more especially the case in 
the Sepia, because there is a greater proportion 
of earth in its composition than in that of the 
other Cephalopoda. The earthy character of its 
bone is a clear indication of this. For in the 
Poulp there is no bone at all, and in the Cala- 
mary it is thin and cartilaginous. Why this bone 
should be present in some Cephalopoda, and 
wanting in others, and how its character varies 
in those that have it, has now been set forth. 
[25] These animals, having no blood, are in 
consequence cold and of a -timid character. 
Now, in some animals, fear causes a disturb- 
ance of the bowels, and, in others, a flow of 
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urine from the bladder. Similarly in these it 
produces a discharge of ink, and, though the 
ejection of this ink in fright, like that of the 
urine, is the result of necessity, and, though it is 
[^o] of excremental character, yet it is used by 
nature for a purpose, namely, the protection 
and safety of the animal that excretes it. 

The Crustacea also, both the Caraboid forms 
and the Crabs, are provided with teeth, name- 
ly their two anterior teeth; and between these 
they also present the tongue-like piece of flesh, 
as has indeed been already mentioned.^ Direct- 
ly after their mouth comes a gullet, which, if 
we compare relative sizes, is but small in pro- 
portion to the body: and then a stomach, which 
in the Carabi and some of the Crabs is fur- 
nished with a second set of teeth, the anterior 
679 *^ teeth being insufficient for adequate mas- 
tication. From the stomach a uniform gut runs 
in a direct line to the excremental vent. 

The parts described are to be found also in 
all the various Testa<::ea. The degree of dis- 
tinctness, however, with which they arc formed 
varies in the diflerent kinds, and the larger the 
size of the animal the more easily distinguish- 
[5] able are all these parts severally. In the Sea- 
snails, for example, we find teeth, hard and 
sharp, as before mentioned,^ and between them 
the flesh-like substance, just as in the Crusta- 
cea and Cephalopoda, and again the proboscis, 
which, as has been stated,^ is something be- 
tween a sting and a tongue. Directly after the 
[/o] mouth comes a kind of bird-like crop, 
then a gullet, succeeded by a stomach, in which 
is the mecon, as it is styled; and continuous 
with this mecon is an intestine, starting direct- 
ly from it. It is this residual substance which 
appears in all the Testacea to form the most 
palatable morsel. Purpuras and Whelks, and 
all other Testacea that have turbinate shells, in 
structure resemble the Sea-snail. The genera 
[75] and species of Testacea are very numer- 
ous. For there are those with turbinate shells, 
of which some have just been mentioned; and, 
besides these, there are bivalves and univalves. 
Those with turbinate shells may, indeed, after 
a certain fashion be said to resemble bivalves. 
[20] For they all from their very birth have an 
operculum to protect that part of their body 
which is exposed to view. This is the case with 
the Purpuras, with Whelks, with the Nerites, 
and the like. Were it not for this, the part 
which is undefended by the shell would be very 
liable to injury by collision with external ob- 

1 Cf. 678b 10. * Cf. IV. 5 (678^* 2^). 

• Cf. History of Animals^ iv. 4 (528^ 30). 
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jccts. The univalves also are not without protec- 
tion. For on their dorsal surface they have a 
shell, and by the under surlace they attach 
[25] themselves to the rocks, and so after a 
manner become bivalved, the rock representing 
the second valve. Of these the animals known 
as Limpets arc an examj)le. The bivalves, scal- 
lops and mussels, for instance, arc protected by 
the power they have of closing their vaKes; and 
the Turbinata by the operculum just men- 
tioned, which transforms them, as it were, 
troiii univalves into bivaUes. But of all there is 
none so perfectly protected as the sea-urchin. 
For here there is a globular shell which encloses 
the body completely, and which is, moreover, 
[ ^o] set with sharp spines. This peculiarity dis- 
tinguishes the sea-urchin from all other Testa- 
cea, as has already been mcniioncil. 

The structure of the Testacca arui of the Crus- 
tacea is exactly the reverse of that of the Ceph- 
alopoda. For in ihc latter the fleshy substance 
is on the outside and the cartliy substance 
within, whereas in the former the soft parts are 
inside ami the hard part without. In the sea- 
urchin, however, there is no fleshy part what- 
soever. 

[55] All the Testacea then, those that have not 
been mentioned as well as those that have, 
agree as stated in possessing a mouth with the 
1. igue-like body, a stomach, and a vent for ex- 
crement, but they dilTer from each other in the 
positions and proportions of these parts. The 
details, however, of these differences must be 
68 (P looked for in the Researches concerning 
Animals and the treatises on Anatomy.' For 
while there are some points which can be made 
clear by verbal description, there are others 
which arc more suited for ocular <lcmonstra- 
tion. 

Peculiar among the Testacea arc the sca- 
[5] urchins and the animals known as Tethya 
(Ascidians). The sca-urchins have five teeth, 
and in the centre of these the fleshy body which 
is common to all the animals we have been dis- 
cussing. Immediately after this comes a gullet, 
and then the stomach, divided into a number 
of separate compartments, which look like so 
many distinct stomachs; for the cavities a:: 
separate and all contain abundant residual mat- 
ter. They arc all, however, connected with one 
[xo] and the same oesophagus, and they all end 
in one and the same cxcremental vent. There is 
nothing besides the stomach ot a fleshy charac- 
ter, as has already been slated.* iVll that can be 

* Cf. History of Animals^ iv. ^ (528’’ 10 ^cjq.). 
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seen arc the so-called ova, of which there are 
scxeral, contained each in a separate mein- 
hranc, and certain black bodies which ha\c no 
name, ant! which, beginning at the animal’s 
mouth, are scattered round its body here and 
[75] there promiscuoiisiy. These sea-urchins 
arc not all ol one species, but there are several 
difierent kinds, and in all of them the [virts 
mentioned are to be found, ft is not, however, 
in every kind that the so-callcd ova arc edi- 
bk\ Neither do these attain to any size in any 
other spcc’cs than that with which we arc all 
familiar. A similar distinction may he made 
generally in the case of all Testacea. For there 
[20] IS a great (hncrcnce in the edible qual- 
ities ot the flesh of ihflerent kinds; and 111 
some, moreover, the residual substance known 
as the met on is good for fooil, while in others 
it IS uneatable. 'Tins mccon in the turhuiatcd 
genera is lodged in the sjural jvirt of the shell, 
while in univalves, sikh as hmjx^rs, it occupies 
the fuudus, and in hivahes is [ilaicd near the 
[25] hinge, the so-called ovum lying on the 
right; while on the opposite side is tlu' vent. 
The former is incorrectly termed ovum, for it 
merely corresporuis to wUm in well ied san- 
guineous animals is kit; and thus it is that il 
makes its appearance in 'festaiea nr those na- 
sons ol the year when they no* in good con-h 
tion, namely, spring and aulumn. For no 'F's 
tacea can ahidf: cMremcs id tein|X'i atm e, aiul 
they arc therelorc n; e\ il plight in reasons ol 
f great cold or heat. This is clearly shoa 11 
l^y what occurs in the case of the sea urchins. 
For though the ova arc to he found in these ..11- 
imals even directly they arc horn, yet th<-y ac- 
quire a greater size th.iM usual at the lime of 
full moc'p; not, as some think, because sea-ur- 
chins cat more at tliat season, hut hecarse the 
nights arc then warmer, owing to the moon- 
[^’5] these creatures arc bloodless, 

and so arc unable to stand cold and require 
warmth. Therelorc il is that they are found in 
hertcr condition in summer than at any other 
680*’ season; and this all over the vvor*d <’X- 
ccfiting in the Pyrrhean tnlal strait. There tlic 
sea-urchins flourish as well in winter as in sum- 
mer. But the reas(jn for this is that they have a 
greater ahniuhnce of food in the winter, be- 
cause the fish desert the strait at that season. 

The number of the ova is the same in all sea^ 
urchins, and is an odd one. For there arc five 
ova, just as there arc also five teeth and five 
[5] stomachs; and the explanation of this is to 
he louiu! m the fact that the so-callcd ova arc 
not really ova, hut merely, as was said before, 
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the result of the animal’s well-fed condition. 
Oysters also have a so-called ovum, correspond- 
ing ill character to that of tlic sca-urchins, hut 
existing only on one side of their body. Now in- 
[/o] asmuch as the sea urchin is ol a spherical 
form, and not merely a single tlisk like the oys- 
ter, and in \irlue of its s[)hcrical shape is the 
same frrini whatever side it he evaiiiineil, its 
ovum must necessarily he of a corresponding 
symmetry. For the spherical shajx' has not the 
asymmetry ol the disk-shaped hodv of the oys- 
ters. F(»r in all these animals the head is cen 
[/5I tral, hut in the sea-urchin the so called 
o\um is aho\c [and symmetrical, while in the 
oyster it is only on one side]. Now the neces- 
sary symmetry would be observed were the 
ovum to form a toiunuious img. But this may 
not lx*. Imr it would he in opposition to wh.it 
prevails in the whr)le trihe ol A\staeea: tor in 
all the o\um is (.liscoiuiiuioiis, aiu! m all ex- 
cepting the sea-urchins as\ minetrlcal, being 
placed only on one side of the hod). Owing 
then to this necessary <lis( ontinuilv of the 
ovum, whiich lx longs to the sea uichin a> a 
member ol the class, andi ow:n^ to the sjilierical 
sliape ol its hodv, which is its indnuliial \yc- 
culiarilv, this animal cMiinol possibly ha\e an 
[jo] even number ol ota. For were they an 
even numlx'r, they would ha\e to he arranged 
exactly o{>posue to each other, in pairs, so as to 
keep the necessary svmmetry; one o\ uin of 
each pair being placed at one end, the other 
o\um at the other end ol a transverse dMineter. 
This again would \ lolate the unncrsal provi- 
sion in re^iacea. For both m the oysters and in 
the scallops v'e hnd die e)\um only on one side 
of the circumference. The miuilxT then of the 
ova must he uneven, three l()r instance, or h\e. 
[25] Blit if there were only three they would 
he much too lar apart; while, if there were 
more than five, they woiiKl come to form a con- 
tinuous mass. The lurmcr arrangement would 
be disadvantageous to the animal, the latter an 
impossibility. There can therelore he neither 
more nor less than five. Imr the same reason the 
stomach is divided into five jiarts, and there is 
[ ^o] a corresponding number of teeth. For see- 
ing that the ova represent each of them a kind 
of body for the animal, their disposition must 
conform to that of the stomach, seeing that it is 
from this that they derive the material for their 
growth. Now if there were only one stomach, 
cither the ova would Ix^ too far off from it, or it 
would he so big as to fill up the whole cavity, 
and the sea urchin would have great difficulty 
in movinn about and finding due nourishment 


for its repletion. As then there arc five intervals 
lx*lween the five ova, so are there of necessity 
five divisions of the stomach, one lor each in- 
terval. So also, and on like grounds, there arc 
681 ® five teeth. For nature is thus enabled to 
allot to each siomac hal comjiartment and ovum 
its sepaiatc and similar tcK>lh. These, then, are 
the reasons why the number ol ova in the sea- 
nrchin is an odd one, and why that odd num- 
ber IS five. In sonK‘ se.i-nrLhins the o\a are ex- 
cessively small, in othcis ol consulcralilc size, 
the explanalioii being that the latter are of a 
waimcr constitution, and so are able to loncoct 
their lood more thoroughly; vchile in the for- 
[;>] mcr concoction is less perlect, so that the 
stomach is found lull of lesidiul mailer, w’hile 
the ova are small Jiid uneatable. 'I hosc of a 
vvarmi r comlitutioii arc, moreover, in virtue of 
their warmth more given to motion, so that 
they make expeditions in search of food, in- 
stead ol remaining st^tionarv lilvc the rest. As 
e'vidcnc< ol this, it will he found that thev al- 
wavs hive somethmg or other sticking to tiicir 
spines, as though thev mo\e(! much a!x>ut; lor 
the\ use ihcir spines as tect 
[10] The A^cul lans diller hut slightly from 
pJaiits, and \ct ha\c more of an animal nature 
than the sfxmges, w'hich arc virtually plants 
and nothing more. For nature passes Irom life- 
less olijects to animals in such unbroken sc- 
(juence, interpos'ng between them hengs 
w'hich Inc and yet arc not animals, that scarce- 
ly anv dllleiencc seems to oist het'^eer tw^o 
ncighlxHiring groups ow mg to their close 
imily. 

r/5] A sponge, then, as already said, in these 
rcsjiects comfdetelv lescmhles a p’ant. tliat 
throughout its hie it is atraclx'd to a rock, and 
that when separated Irom this it dies. Slightly 
dilTerent from the sponges arc the so cahed 
llolothurias and the sea-lungs, as aho sundry 
other sca-ammals that resemble them. For these 
arc liee and unattarlied. Yet they ha\e no teel- 
[20] ing, and their life is simply that of a plant 
separated from the grounvl. For even among 
land-j)lants there are some that arc independent 
of the soil, and that spring up and grow, cither 
upon other plants, or even entirely free. Such, 
for example, is the plant w hich is found on Par- 
nassus, and which some call the Epipetrum. 
[25] This you may hang up on a peg and it 
will yet live for a considerable time. Sometimes 
it is a matter of doubt whether a given organ- 
ism should he classed with jilanls or with ani- 
mals. The Ascidians, for instance, and the like 
so far resemble plants as that they never live 
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free and unattached, but, on the other hand, in- 
asmuch as they have a certain flesh-like sub- 
stance, they must be supposed to possess some 
[^o] degree of sensibility. 

An Ascidian has a body divided by a single 
septum and with two orifices, one where it 
takes in the fluid matter that ministers to its 
nutrition, the other where it discharges the sur- 
plus of unused juice, for it has no visible resid- 
ual substance, such as have the other Testacea. 
This is itself a very strong justification for con- 
sidering an Ascidian, and anything else there 
may be among animals that resembles it, to be 
of a vegetable character; for plants also never 
have any residuum. Across the middle of the 
body of these Ascidians there runs a thin trans- 
[^5] verse partition, and here it is that we may 
reasonably suppose the part on which life de- 
pends to be situated. 

The Acalephae, or Sea-nettles, as they are 
681** variously called, are not Testacea at all, 
but lie outside the recognized groups. Their 
constitution, like that of the Ascidians, approx- 
imates them on one side to plants, on the other 
to animals. For seeing that some of them can 
detach them:>elves and can fasten upon their 
food, and that they are sensible of objects 
which come in contact with them, they must 
be considered to have an animal nature. The 
[yj like conclusion follows from their using 
the asperity of their bodies as a protection 
against their enemies. Hut, on the other hand, 
they are closely allied to plants, firstly by the 
imperfection of their structure, secondly by 
their being able to attach themselves to the 
rocks, which they do with great rapidity, and 
lastly by their having no visible residuum not- 
withstanding that they possess a mouth. 

Very similar again to the Acalephae are the 
[/o] Starfishes. For these also fasten on their 
prey, and suck out its juices, and thus destroy 
a vast number of oysters. At the same time they 
present a certain resemblance to such of the 
animals we have described as the Cephalopoda 
and Crustacea, inasmuch as they are free and 
unattached. The same may also be said of the 
Testacea. 

Such, then, is the structure of the parts that 
minister to nutrition and which every animal 
must necessarily possess. But besides these or- 
[75] gans it is quite plain that in every animal 
there must be some part or other which shall 
be analogous to what in sanguineous animals 
is the presiding seat of sensation. Whether an 
animal has or has not blood, it cannot possibly 
be without this. In the Cephalopoda this part 


consists of a fluid substance contained in a 
membrane, through which runs the gullet on 
its way to the stomach. It is attached to the 
body rather towards its dorsal surlacc, and by 
[20] some is called the mytis. Just such another 
organ is found also in the Crustacea and there 
too is known by the same name. This part is at 
once fluid and corporeal and, as before said, is 
traversed by the gullet. For had the gullet been 
placed between the mytis and the dorsal sur- 
face of the animal, the hardness of the back 
would have interfered with its due dilatation in 
[25] the act of deglutition. On the outer sur- 
face of the myth runs the intestine; and in con- 
tact with this latter is placed the ink-bag, so 
that it may be removed as far as possible from 
the mouth and its obnoxious fluid be kept at a 
distance from the nobler and sovereign part. 
The position of the myth shows that it corre- 
sponds to the heart of sanguineous animals; 
for it occupies the self-same place. The same is 
[^o] shown by the sweetness of its fluid, which 
has the character of concocted matter and re- 
sembles blood. 

In the Testacea the presiding scat of sensa- 
tion is in a corresponding position, but is less 
easily made out. It should, however, always be 
looked for in some midway position; namely, 
in such Testacea as are stationary, midway be- 
[ 35] t'vecn the part by which food is taken in 
and the channel through which either the ex- 
crement or the sfxrrmalic fluid is voided, and, in 
those species which are capable of locomotion, 
682* invariably midway between the right and 
left sides. 

In Insects this organ, which is the seat of 
sensation, lies, as was stated in the first treatise,^ 
between the head and the cavity which con- 
tains the stomach. In most of them it consists of 
a single part; but in others, for instance in such 
as have long bodies and resemble the Juli 
{Millipedes), it is made up of several parts, so 
[5] that such insects continue to live after they 
have been cut in pieces. For the aim of nature 
is to give to each animal only one such domi- 
nant part; and when she is unable to carry out 
this intention she causes the parts, though po- 
tentially many, to work together actually as 
one. This is much more clearly marked in some 
insects than in others. 

[/o] The parts concerned in nutrition are not 
alike in all insects, but show considerable di- 
versity. Thus some have what is called a sting 
in the mouth, which is a kind of compound in- 
strument that combines in itself the character 

^ History of Animals^ iv. 7 (531** 34). 
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of a tongue and of lips. In others that have no 
such instrument in front there is a part inside 
the mouth that answers the same sensory pur- 
poses. Immediately after the mouth comes the 
intestine, which is never wanting in any insect. 
This runs in a straight line and without further 
[75] complication to the vent; occasionally, 
however, it has a spiral coil. There are, more- 
over, some insects in which a stomach succeeds 
to the mouth, and is itself succeeded by a con- 
voluted intestine, so that the larger and more 
voracious insects may be enabled to take in a 
more abundant supply of food. More curious 
than any arc the Cicadae. For here the mouth 
[20] and the tongue are united so as to form a 
single part, through which, as through a root, 
the insect sucks up the fluids on which it lives. 
Insects are always small caters, not so much he- 
cause of their diminutive size as Ix'causc of 
their cold temperament. For it is heat which 
requires sustenance; just as it is heat which 
sfiecdily concocts it. Hut cold requires no sus- 
tenance. In no insects is this so conspicuous as 
in these Cicadae. For they find enough to live 
[25] on in the moisiuic which is deposited 
from the air. So also do the Ephemera that arc 
found about the Black sea. But while these lat- 
ter only live for a single day, the Cicadae sub- 
sist on such food for several days, though still 
not many. 

[ ^o] We have now done with the internal parts 
of animals, and must therefore return to the 
consideration of the external parts which have 
not yet been described. It will be better to 
change our order of exposition and begin with 
the animals we have just been describing, so 
that proceeding from these, which re(]uire less 
discussion, our account may have more time to 
spend on the perfect kinds of animals, those 
namely that have blood. 

6 

[?5] begin with Insects. These ani- 

mals, though they present no great multiplicity 
of parts, are not without diversities when com- 
pared with each other. They are all many- 
fool^;- the object of this being to compensate 
682** their natural slowness and frigidity, and 
give greater activity to their motions. Accord- 
ingly we find that those which, as the Jiili 
{Millipedes)^ have long bodies, and arc there- 
fore the most liable to refrigeration, have also 
the greatest number of feet. Again, the body in 
these animals is insected — the reason for this 
being that they have not got one vital centre 


but many — and the number of their feet corre- 
sponds to that of the insections. 

[5] Should the feet fall short of this, their de- 
ficiency is compensated by the power of flight. 
Of such flying insects some live a wandering 
life, and are forced to make long expeditions 
in search of food. These have a body of light 
weight, and four feathers, two on either side, 
to support it. Such arc bees and the insects akin 
[/o] to them. When, however, such insects are 
of very small bulk, their feathers arc reduced 
to two, as is the case with flies. Insects with 
heavy bodies and of stationary habits, though 
not polyptcrous in the same way as bees, yet 
have sheaths to their feathers to maintain their 
[75] efficiency Such are the Melolonthae and 
the like. For their stationary habits expose their 
feathers to much greater risks than are run by 
those of insects that are more constantly in 
flight, and on this account they are provided 
with this protecting shield. The feather of an 
insect has neither barbs nor shaft. For, though 
it is called a feather, it is no feather at all, but 
merely a skin-like membrane that, owing to its 
dryness, necessarily becomes detached from 
the surface of the body, as the fleshy substance 

rows cold. 

20] These animals then have their bodies in- 
sected, not only for the reasons already assigned, 
but also to enable them to curl round in such a 
manner as may protect them from injury; for 
such insects as have long bodies can roll them- 
selves up, which would be impossible were it 
not for the insections; and those that cannot do 
this can yet draw their segments up into the in- 
sected spaces, and so increase the hardness of 
[25] their bodies. This can 1 k‘ felt quite plainly 
by putting the finger on one of the insects, for 
instance, known as Canthari. The touch fright- 
ens the insect, and it remains motionless, while 
its body becomes hard. The division ot the 
body into segments is also a necessary result of 
there being several supreme organs in place of 
one; and this again is a part of the essential 
constitution of insects, and is a character which 
approximates them to plants. For as plants, 
though cut into pieces, can still live, so also can 
insects. There is, however, this difference be- 
tween the two cases, that the portions of the di- 
vided insect live only for a limited time, where- 
as the portions of the plant live on and attain 
the perfect form of the whole, so that from one 
single plant you may obtain two or more. 

Some insects are also provided with another 
means of protection against their enemies, 
namely a sting. In some this is in front, con- 
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[^o] nccted with the tongue, in others behind 
at the posterior end. I'or just as the organ of 
smell in elephants answers several uses, serv- 
ing alike as a v^ capon anti for pin poses ot nu- 
6 S 3 ^ trition, so does also the sting, when placed 
in connexion with the tongue, as in some in- 
sects, answer more than one end. For it is the 
instrument through which they derive their 
sensations of loot!, as well as that with which 
they suck it up and bring it to the mouth. Such 
of these insects as have no anterior sting are 
provided with teeth, which serve in some of 
them for biting the fooil, and in others lor its 
[5] prehension and con\eyance to the mouth. 
Such are their uses, for instance, in ants and all 
the various kinds of Ik*cs. As lor the insects 
that have a sting behind, this weapcai is given 
them iKxause they arc of a fierce disposition. 
In some of them the sting is lodged inside the 
body, in bees, for example, ami wasps. For 
these insects are made for flight, and were their 
sting external and of delicate make it would 
[/a] soon get spoiled; and if, on the other hand, 
it were ot thicker build, as in scorpions, its 
weight would be an incumbrance. As lor scor- 
pions that live on the ground and have a tail, 
their sting must be set upon this, as otherwise 
it would be of no use as a weapon. Dijnerous 
ii. sects never have a posterior sting. For the 
1 1§] very reason ol their being dipterous is that 
they are small and weak, and therefore recjuirc 
no more than tvv^o feathers to sup})ort their 
light vv'eight; and the same reason which re- 
duces their fcathe-' to two causes their sting to 
be in front; for if ’** strength is not sufficient 
to allow them ic strike efficiently with the 
hinder part of the body. Fob pterous insects, on 
the other hand, are of greater bulk — indeed it 
is this which causes them to have so many 
feathers; and their greater size makes them 
stronger in their hinder parts. The sting of such 
insects is therefore placed behind. Now it is 
[20] better, when possible, that one and the 
same instrument shall not be made to serve sev- 
eral dissimilar uses; but that there shall be one 
organ to serve as a weapon, which can then be 
very sharp, and a distinct one to serve as a 
tongue, which can then lx: of ‘•j^ongy tcxluic 
and fit to absorb nutriment. Whenever, there- 
fore, nature is able to provide two separate in- 
struments for two separate uses, without the 
one hampering the other, she docs so, instead 
of acting like a coppersmith who for cheap- 
ness makes a spit and lampholder in one. It is 
[25] only when this is impossible that she uses 
one organ for several functions. 
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The anterior legs are in some cases longer 
than the others, that they may serve to vvi[x: 
away any foreign matter that may lodge on the 
insect's eyes and obstruct its sight, which al- 
ready is not very distinct owing to the eyes bc- 
f^Y)] ing made ol a hard substance, h'lies and 
bees and the like may be constantly seen thus 
dressing themselves with crossed lorclegs. Ol 
the other legs, the hinder are bigger than the 
middle pair, both to aul in running and aKo 
that the insect, when it takes flight, may spring 
more easily Irom the ground. I'his ddfeiencc 
is still more marked m such insects as leap, in 
locusts for mstauLe, and in the various kinds 
of fleas. I'or these lirst hend niui then extend 
the legs, ami, bv doing so, are necessarily shot 
1 )S] t-ip from the ground. It :s only the. himl 
legs of locusts, and n.a the Iront cuies, that re- 
683 ^ scmble the sieeiing oars oj a ship. For 
this rec]uiri‘S that the joint shall lx: dellecteil in- 
wards, and such Is never the case with the an- 
terior limhs. The whole number of legs, in- 
cluding those used in leaping, is six in all these 
insects. 

j 

In the Tcstacea the body consists of but few 
[5] parts, the iea‘>on being that these animals 
live a stttionary hie I'or such animals as move 
much about must of necessilv linve more nu- 
merous |)arts than such as remain t]uiet; lor 
their activities arc many, and the mwe ilivcrsi- 
fied the movements ihe greater the number of 
-organs required to effect rluan. Some s|X'cies of 
Tesiacea arc absolutely motionless, and others 
not (]nitc hut nearly so. Nature, hovvTver, has 
[/o] provided them with a protection in the 
hardness ol the shell with which she has in 
vested their boilv. This shell, as alieaily has 
been said,^ may have one valve, or two valws, 
or be liirlnnatc. In ihc latter case it may be 
either spiral, as in whelks, or merely globular, 
as in sca-urchins. When it has two valves, these 
[75] may be gaping, as m scallojis and mussels, 
where the valves arc united together on one 
side only, so as to open and shut on the other; 
or they may be united together on both sides, 
as in the Solcns {razor^fishes). In all cases alike 
the Tcstacca have, like jflanls, the head down- 
wards. The reason for this is, that they take in 
[20] their nourishment Irom below, just as do 
plants with their roots. Thus the under parts 
come in them to be above, and the upper parts 
to be below. The body is enclosed in a mem- 
brane, aiid through this the animal filters fluid 

^ Cf. IV. 5 (679^ 16). 
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free from salt and absorbs its nutriment. In nil 
there is a head; but none of the parts, except- 
ing this recipient of food, has any distinctive 
name. 

8 

[25] All the Crustacea can crawl as well as 
swim, and accordingly they arc provided with 
numerous feet. There are four main genera, 
viz. the Carabi, as they are called, the Astaci, 
the Carides, and the Carcini. In e.ich of these 
genera, again, there arc numerous species, which 
differ from each other not only as regards shaix^, 
[ yo] but also very considerably as regards size. 
For, while in some species the individuals arc 
large, in others they arc excessively minute. 
The C^.arcinoid and Caraboid Crustaica resem- 
ble each other in possessing claws. These claws 
are not lor lotoinoiion, but to serve in place of 
hands for seizing and holding objects; and they 
are tlierelorc 1h nl in the opposite direction to 
the feel, being so twisted as to turn their con- 
vexity towards the body, while their leet 
turn towaids it their coivMvity. I 'or in this po- 
sition the claws are best siiitvd ior laying hobd 
684 ^ of the footl and carrving it to the mouth. 
7 Te distinction between the ( 3 arabi and the 
Caicini (Crabs) consists in the former basing 
a tail while the latter ha\e none. For the Ca- 
labi swim about and a tail is ihcretorc ot use 
to them, serving for their pro[nilsion like the 
blade of an oar. Rut it would lx: of no use to 
the CT:ib%; for these animals live habitually 
[5] (lox* to the shore, and creep into holes and 
corners. In such of them as live out at sea, the 
feet are much less adajUed lor locomotion than 
in the rest, Ix'caiisc' they are little gi\cn to mov- 
ing about hut depend tor protection on their 
shcll-like covering. 'Fhc Maiae and the crabs 
I /o] known as 1 leracleotic arc examples of 
this; the legs in the lormcr Ixing very thin, m 
the latter very short. 

The very minute crabs that are found among 
the small try at the bottom ol tlie net have their 
hindermost feet flattened out into the semblance 
ol fins or oar-blades, so as to help the animal in 
swimming. 

[75] The Carides are distinguished from the 
Carcinoid species by the presence of a tail; and 
irom the Caraboids by the absence ol claws. 
Tins is explained by their large niiiiilxr ol feet, 
on which ha.s been cxfxmded the material for 
the growth of claws. Their feet again arc nu- 
merous to suit their mode of progression, 
which is mainly by swimming. 

Of the parts on the ventral surface, those 
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[20] near the head are in some of these animals 
iormed like gills, for the admission and dis- 
charge of water; while the parts lower down 
differ in the two sexes. For in the female Carabi 
these arc more laminar than in the males, and 
in the female crabs the flap is furnished with 
hairier appendages. I'his gives ampler space 
for the tlisposal of the ova, which the females 
retain m these parts instead of letting them go 
[•25] tree, as do fishes and all other oviparous 
animals. In the Carabi and in the Crabs the 
right claw is invariably the larger and the 
stronger. For it is natural to every animal in 
active operations to use the parts on its right 
side in preference to those on its left; and na- 
ture, in distributing the organs, invariably as- 
signs each, either exclusively or in a more per- 
[3*0] feet condition, to such animals as can use 
it. So it is with tusks, and teeth, and horns, and 
spurs, and all such defensive and offensive 
weaixins. 

In the Lobsters alone it is a matter of chance 
which daw is the larger, and this in either sex. 
Cdaws they must ha'-e, because they Ixdong to 
a gems in vvluch this is a constant character; 
[3^5] but they have them in this indeterminate 
wav, ovv mg to impcric«.t formation and to their 
684 ^’ not using them for their natural purpose, 
but lor locomotion. 

For a dcuuUd account oi the several parts of 
these animals, oL their jiosition and their dif- 
lercnccs, those parts being also indutlcd which 
distinguish the sexes, reference must be made 
to the treatises on Anatomy and to tlie Re- 
[5] searches concerning Animals.^ 

9 

We ciimc nov\’ to the Cephalopoda. Their in- 
ternal organs have already Ixen described^ with 
those ol other animals. Externally there is the 
trunk of the hodv, not distinctly defined, and 
in Iront of this the head surrounded by feet, 
which form a circle about the mouth and teeth, 
[/o] and aie set Ixvvcca these and the eyes. 
Now in all other animals the feet, if there are 
any, are disposed in one of two ways; either be- 
fore and behind or along the sides, the latter 
being the plan in such of them for instance, as 
arc blooi.. ss and have numerous feet. But in 
the Ophalopoda there is a peculiar arrange- 
ment, different from cither of these. For their 
leet arc all placed at what may be called the 
fore end. The reason for this is that the hind 
part of their body has been drawn up close to 

^ I listorv of Amnitih, iv. 2, v. 7 ( 54 1 *’ 2g). 
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[75] the fore part, as is also the case in the tur- 
binated Tcstacca. For the Testacea, while in 
some points they resemble the Crustacea, in 
others resemble the Cephalopoda. Their earthy 
matter is on the outside, and their fleshy sub- 
stance within. So far they are like the Crusta- 
cea. But the general plan of their body is that of 
[20] the Cephalopoda; and, though this is true 
in a certain degree of all the Testacea, it is more 
especially true of those turbinated species that 
have a spiral shell. Of this general plan, com- 
mon to the two, we will speak presently. But 
let us first consider the case of quadrupeds and 
of man, where the arrangement is that of a 
[25] straight line. Let A at the upper end of 
such a line be supposed to represent the mouth, 
then B the gullet, and C the stomach, and the 
intestine to run from this C to the cxcremental 
vent where D is inscribed. Such is the plan in 
sanguineous animals: and round this straight 
line as an axis are disposed the head and so- 
called trunk; the remaining parts, such as the 
anterior and posterior limbs, having been su- 
[jo] peradded by nature, merely to minister to 
these and for locomotion. 

In the Crustacea also and in Insects there is 
a tendency to a similar arrangement of the in- 
ternal parts in a straight line; the distinction 
K tween these groups and the sanguineous ani- 
mals depending on differences of the external 
organs which minister to locomotion. But the 
Cephalopoda and the turbinated Testacea have 
in common an arrangement which stands in 
685 * contrast with this. For here the two ex- 
tremities are brought together by a curve, as if 
one were to bend the straight line marked E 
until D came close to A, Such, then, is the dis- 
position of the internal parts; and round these, 
in the Cephalopoda, is placed the sac (in the 
[5] Poulps alone called a head), and, in the 
Testacea, the turbinate shell which corresponds 
to the sac. There is, in fact, only this difference 
between them, that the investing substance of 
the Cephalopoda is soft while the shell of the 
Testacea is hard, nature having surrounded 
their fleshy part with this hard coating as a pro- 
tection because of their limited power of loco- 
motion. In both classes, owing to this arrange- 
ment of the internal organs, the excrement is 
voided near the mouth; at a point below this 
[/o] orifice in the Cephalopoda, and in the 
Turbinata on one side of it. 

Such, then, is the explanation of the position 
of the feet in the Cephalopoda, and of the con- 
trast they present to other animals in this mat- 
ter. The arrangement, however, in the Sepias 


and the Calamaries is not precisely the same as 
[75] in the Poulps, owing to the former having 
no other mode of progression than by swim- 
ming, while the latter not only swim but crawl. 
For in the former six of the feet are above the 
teeth and small, the outer one on either side be- 
ing the biggest; while the remaining two, 
which make up the total eight, are below the 
mouth and are the biggest of all, just as the 
hind limbs in quadrupeds are stronger than the 
[20] fore limbs. For it is these that have to 
support the weight, and to take the main part 
in locomotion. And the outer two of the upper 
six are bigger than the pair which intervene be- 
tween them and the upjxrrmost of all, because 
they have to assist the lowermost pair in their 
office. In the Poulps, on the other hand, the 
four central feet arc the biggest. Again, though 
the number of feet is the same in all the Cepha- 
lopoda, namely eight, their length varies in dif- 
ferent kinds, being short in the Sepias and the 
Calamaries, but greater in the Poulps. For in 
[25] these latter the trunk of the body is of 
small bulk, while in the former it is of consid- 
erable size; and so in the one case nature has 
used the materials subtracted from the body to 
give length to the leet, while in the other she 
has acted in precisely the opposite way, and has 
given to the growth of the body what she has 
first taken from the feet. The Poulps, then, ow- 
ing to the length of their feet, can not only 
swim but crawl, whereas in the other genera 
[jo] the feet arc useless for the latter mode of 
progression, being small while the bulk of the 
body is considerable. These short feet would 
not enable their possessors to cling to the rocks 
and keep themselves from being torn off by the 
waves when these run high in times of storm; 
neither would they serve to lay hold of objects 
at all remote and bring them in; but, to supply 
these defects, the animal is furnished with two 
long proboscises, by which it can moor itself 
[^5] and ride at anchor like a ship in rough 
685 *^ weather. These same processes serve also 
to catch prey at a distance and to bring it to the 
mouth. They are so used by both the Sepias and 
the Calamaries. In the Poulps the feet are them- 
selves able to perform these offices, and there 
are consequently no proboscises. Proboscises 
and twining tentacles, with acetabula set upon 
them, act in the same way and have the same 
[5] structure as those plaited instruments 
which were used by physicians of old to reduce 
dislocations of the fingers. Like these they are 
made by the interlacing of their fibres, and they 
act by puMing upon pieces of flesh and yielding 
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substances. For the plaited fibres encircle an 
object in a slackened condition, and when they 
are put on the stretch they grasp and cling 
tightly to whatever it may be that is in contact 
with their inner surface. Since, then, the Ceph- 
[io\ alof)oda have no other instruments with 
which to convey anything to themselves from 
without, than cither twining tentacles, as in 
some species, or f)roboscises as in others, they 
arc provided with these to serve as hands for 
olTencc and defence and other necessary uses. 

The acctabula arc set in double line in all the 
Cephalopoda excepting in one kind of jxiulp, 
where there is but a single row. The length and 
the slimness which is part of the nature of this 
kind of poulp explain the exception. For a nar- 
[75] row space cannot possibly admit of more 
than a single row. This exceptional character, 
then, belongs to them, not Ixxause it is the most 
advantageous arrangement, hut because it is 
the necessary consequence of their essential spe- 
cific constitution. 

In all these animals there is a fin, encircling 
the sac. In the Poulps and the Sepias this fin is 
unbroken and continuous, as is also the case in 
the larger calamarics known as Teuthi, But in 
[20] the smaller kind, called Teuthides, the fin 
is not only broader than in the Sepias and the 
Poulps, where it is very narrow, but, moreover, 
docs not encircle the entire sac, but only Ixrgins 
in the middle of the side. The use of this fin is 
to enable the animal to swim, and also to direct 
its course. It acts, that is, like the rump-fcath- 
ers in birds, or the tail-fin in fishes. In none is it 
so small or so inrlistinct as in the l^oulps. For 
[25] in these the body is of small bulk and can 
Ixr steered by the feet sufficiently well without 
other assistance. 

The Insects, the Crustacea, the Testacea, and 
the Cephalopoda, have now been dealt with in 
turn; and their parts have been described, 
whether internal or external. 

10 

We must now go back to the animals that have 
blood, and consider such of their parts, already 
enumerated, as were before passed over. Wc 
will take the viviparous animals first, and, 
[ ^o] when we have done with these, will pass 
on to the oviparous, and treat of them in like 
manner. 

The narts that border on the head, and on 
what is known as the neck and throat, have al- 
ready been taken into consideration.^ All ani- 
mals that have blood have a head; whereas in 

* Cf. II. lo-iii. 3. 
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686* some bloodless animals, such as crabs, the 
part which represents a head is not clearly de- 
fined. As to the neck, it is present in all the 
Vivipara, but only in some of the Ovipara; for 
while those that have a lung also have a neck, 
those that do not inhale the outer air have none. 
[5] The head exists mainly for the sake of the 
brain. For every animal that has blood must of 
necessity have a brain; and must, moreover, for 
reasons already given, ^ have it placed in an op- 
posite region to the heart. But the head has also 
been chosen by nature as the part in which to 
set some of the senses; because its blood is 
mixed in such suitable proportions as to ensure 
[/o] their tranquillity and precision, while at 
the same time it can supply the brain with such 
warmth as it requires. There is yet a third con- 
stituent superadded to the head, namely the 
part which ministers to the ingestion of food. 
This has been placed here by nature, because 
such a situation accords best with the general 
configuration of the bofly. For the stomach 
could not possibly be placed above the heart, 
[75] seeing that this is the sovereign organ; 
and if placed below, as in fact it is, then the 
mouth could not |X)ssibly be placed there also. 
For this would have necessitated a great in- 
crease in the length of the body; and the stom- 
ach, moreover, would have been removed too 
far from the source of motion and of concoc- 
tion. 

The head, then, exists for the sake of these 
three parts; while the neck, again, exists for 
the sake of the windpipe. For it acts as a de- 
fence to this and to the oesophagus, encircling 
[20] them and keeping them from injury. In 
all other animals this neck is flexible and con- 
tains several vertebrae; but in wolves and lions 
it contains only a single bone. For the object of 
nature was to give these animals an organ 
which should be serviceable in the way of 
strength, rather than one that should be useful 
for any of the other purposes to which necks 
are subservient. 

[25] Continuous with the head and neck is the 
trunk with the anterior limbs. In man the fore- 
legs and forefeet are replaced by arms and by 
what we call hands. For of all animals man 
alone stands erect, in accordance with his god- 
like nature and essence. For it is the function 
[^o] of the goil like to think and to be wise: 
and no easy task were this under the burden of 
a heavy body, pressing down from above and 
obstructing by its weight the motions of the in- 
tellect and of the general sense. When, morc- 

*Cf. II. 7 (652^ 17). 
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over, the weight and corporeal substance be- 
come excessive, the body must of necessity in- 
cline towards the ground. In such cases there- 
fore nature, in order to give support to the 
[^5] body, has replaced the arms and hands by 
forefeet, and has thus converted the animal into 
a quadrupetl. For, as every animal that walks 
686** must of necessity have the two hinder 
feet, such an animal becomes a quadruped, its 
body inclining downwards in front from the 
weight which its soul cannot sustain. For all an- 
imals, man alone excepted, are dwarf-like in 
form. For the dwarf-like is that in which the 
upper part is large, while that which bears the 
weight and is used in progression is small. This 
[5] upper part is what we call the trunk, which 
reaches from the mouth to the vent. In man it 
is duly proportionate to the part below, and di- 
minishes much in its comparative size as the 
man attains to full growth. But in his infancy 
the contrary obtains, and the upf)er parts are 
large, while the lower part is small; so that the 
[/o] infant can only crawl, and is unable to 
walk; nay, at first cannot even crawl, but re- 
mains without motion. For all children are 
dwarfs in shape, but cease to be so as they be- 
come men, from the growth of their lower 
part; whereas in quadrupeds the reverse occurs, 
ihi ir lower parts being largest in youth, and 
aONance of years bringing increased growth 
above, that is in the trunk, which extends from 
the rump to the head. Thus it is that c ’rs are 
[75] scarcely, if at all, below full-grown horses 
in height; and that while still young they can 
touch their heads with the hind legs, though 
this is no longer possible when they are older. 
Such, then, is the form of animals that have ci- 
ther a solid or a cloven hoof. But such as arc 
polydactylous and without horns, though they 
too are of dwarf-like shaj^e, arc so in a less de- 
[20] gree; and therefore the greater growth of 
the lower parts as compared with the upper is 
also small, being proportionate to this smaller 
deficiency. 

Dwarf-like again is the race of birds and fish- 
es; and so in fact, as already has been said, is 
every animal that has blood. This is the reason 
why no other animal is so intelligent as man. 
For even among men themselves if we com- 
[25] pare children with adults, or such adults 
as are of dwarf-like shape with such as are not, 
we find that, whatever other superiority the 
former may possess, they are at any rate defi- 
cient as compared with the latter in intelli- 
gence. The explanation, as already stated, is 
that their psychical principle is corporeal, and 


much impeded in its motions. Let now a fur- 
ther decrease occur in the elevating heat, and a 
[^o] further increase in the earthy matter, and 
the animals liecome smaller in bulk, and their 
feet more numerous, until at a later stage they 
become apodous, and extended full length on 
the ground. Then, by further small successions 
of change, they come to have their principal or- 
gan Ixrlovv; and at last their cephalic part be- 
comes motionless and destitute of sensation. 
Thus the animal becomes a j>lant, that has its 
upper parts downwards and its lower parts 
[j’5] above. For in plants the roots arc the 
equivalents of mouth and head, while the seed 
687 ® has an opposite significance, for it is pro- 
duced above at the extremities of the twigs. 

The reasons have now been slatetl why some 
animals have many feet, some only two, and 
others none; why, also, some h\ing things are 
plants and others animals; and, lastly, why man 
[5] alone of all animals stands erect. Standing 
thus erect, man has no need of legs in front, 
and in their stead has been endowctl by nature 
with arms and hands. Now it is the opinion of 
Anaxagoras that the possession of these hands 
is the cause of man being of all animals the 
most intelligent. But it is more rational to sup- 
[/o] pose that his endowment with hands is the 
consequence rather than the cause of his superi- 
or inteihgcnce. For the hands are instruments 
or organs, and the invariable plan of nature in 
distributing the organs is to give eac^h to such 
animal as can make use of it; nature actmir in 
this matter as any priulcnt man would do. For 
it is a better plan to take a {icrson who is al- 
ready a flute -player and give him a flute, than 
to take one who possesst's a flute and teach him 
the art of flute-pla) ing. For nature adds that 
[75] which is less to that which is greater and 
more important, and not that which is more 
valuable and greater to that which is less. See- 
ing then that such is the Ix'ttcr course, and see- 
ing also that of what is possible nature invari- 
ably brings about the he^t, wc must conclude 
that man docs not owe his superior intelligence 
to his hands, hut his hands to his su[>crinr in- 
telligence. For the most intelligent of animals 
is the one who would put the most organs to 
[20] use; and the hand is not to he looked on 
as one organ hut as many; for it is, as it were, 
an instrument for further instruments. 'Fhis in- 
strument, therefore, — the hand — of all instru- 
ments the most variously serviceable, has been 
given by nature to man, the animal of all ani- 
mals the taost capable of acquiring the most 
varied handicrafts. 
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Much in error, then, are they who say that 
the construction of man is not only faulty, hut 
inferior to that of all other animals; seeing that 
he is, as they jx)int out, harc-footed, naked, and 
[25] without weapon of which to avail himself. 
For other animals have each hut one mode of 
tlcfcncc, and this they can never change; so 
that they must perform ail the offices of Hie and 
even, so to speak, sleep with sandals on, never 
laying aside whatever serves as a protection to 
[?o] their bodies, nor changing such single 
weapon as they may chance to possess. But to 
man numerous modes of defence are tipen, and 
687 *^ these, moreover, he may change at will; 
as also he may adopt such weapon as he pleas- 
es, and at such times as suit him. For the hand 
is talon, hoof, and horn, at will. So too it is 
s{K*ar, and sword, and whatsoever other weap- 
[5] on or instrument you please; tor all these 
can it he from its power of grasping and hold- 
ing them all. In harmony with this varied office 
is the form winch nature has contrived for it. 
fmr It is split into several disisions, and these 
arc capable of dnergence. Such capacity of di- 
vergence docs not prevent iiKir again converg- 
ing so as to form a single comjiact body, where- 
as had the hand been an undivided mass, di- 
v’eigenc<- vvouhl have been impossible, 'hhe di- 
visions also may he used singly or two together 
[/o] and in various combinations. The joints, 
moreover, of the fingers are well constructed 
tor prehension and tor pressure. One ot these 
also, and this not long like the rest hut short 
and thick, is placed laterally. For were it not so 
placed all preliension vvouhl he as imjKjssible, as 
were there no hand at all. For the pressure ot 
this digit is applied Irom hclovv upwards, while 
the rest act from above downwards; an ar- 
[75] range merit which is essential, if the grasp 
IS to he firm and hold like a tight clamp. As lor 
the shortness of this digit, the object is to in- 
crease its strength, so that it may he able, 
though hut one, to counrerhalancc its more nu- 
merous opponents. Moreover, were it long it 
would he of no use. This is the explanation of 
its being sometimes called the great digit, in 
sfiitc of its small si/c; for without it all the rest 
would he practically useless. The finger which 
stantls at the other end of the row is small, 
while the central one of all is long, like a ccntic 
[20] oar in a ship. This is rightly so; lor it is 
mainly by the central part of the encircling 
grasp that a tool must he held when put to use. 

No less skilfully contrived arc the nails. For, 
while in man these serve simply as coverings to 
protect the tips of the fingers, in other animals 
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they arc also used for active purposes; and their 
form in each case is suited to their office. 

[25] The arms in man and the fore limbs in 
qiiaclru|’)eds Ix^nd in contrary directions, this 
clifTcrence having reference tu the ingestion of 
food and to the other offices which belong to 
these parts. For quadrupeds must of necessity 
Ixrnd their anterior limbs inwards that they 
may serve in locomotion, for they use them as 
feet. Not hut what even among quadruj>cds 
[^o] there is at any rate a tendency for such as 
arc polydactylous to use their forefeet not only 
688“ for locomotion hut as hands. And they 
arc in fact so used, as any one may sec. For 
these animals seize hold ol objects, and also re- 
jDel assailants with their anterior limbs; where- 
as quadriijx.*ds with solid hoofs use their hind 
legs for this latter purpose. For thar fore limbs 
are not analogous to the arms and hands of 
man. 

It is this hand-like office of the anterior limbs 
[5] which explains why in some of the poly- 
dactylous quadrujx^ds, such as w'olvcs, lions, 
dogs, and leopards, there are actually five dig- 
its on each lorefi)ot, though there arc only four 
on each hind one. l^'or the fifth digit of the foot 
corresponds to the fifth digit of the hand, and 
like it IS called the big one. It is true that in the 
smaller polvdactylous quadriq^ds the hind feet 
also have each live toes. But this is because 
f/o] these animals are creepers; and the in- 
creased number of nails serves to give them a 
tighter grip, and so enables them to creep up 
steep places with greater facility, or even to run 
head downwards. 

In man between the arms, and in other ani- 
mals between the forcleg^, lies w'hat is called 
the breast. This in man is broad, as one might 
expect; for as the arm^ arc set laterally on the 
[75] body, they ofTcr no impediment to such 
expansion in this part. But in quadrupeds the 
breast is narrow, owing to the legs having to be 
extended in a forward direction in progression 
an<l locomotion. 

Owing to this narrowness the mammae of 
quadrupeds arc never placed on the breast. 
[ 20 ] But in the human Ixidy there is ample 
space in this part; moreover, the heart and 
ncighboii. • g organs reejuire protection, and 
lor these reasons this part is fleshy and the 
mammae arc placed upon it separately, side by 
side, being themselves of a fleshy substance in 
the male and therefore of use in the way just 
stated; while in the female, nature, in accord- 
ance with what we say is her frequent practice, 
makes them minister to an additional function, 
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[25] employing them as a store-place of nutri- 
ment for the offspring. The human mammae 
are two in number, in accordance with the di- 
vision of the body into two halves, a right and 
a left. They are somewhat firmer than they 
would otherwise be, because the ribs in this re- 
gion are joined together; while they form two 
separate masses, because their presence is in no 
wise burdensome. In other animals than man, 
it is impossible for the mammae to be placed 
[jo] on the breast between the forelegs, for 
they would interfere with locomotion; they are 
therefore disposed of otherwise, and in a va- 
riety of ways. Thus in such animals as produce 
but few^ at a birth, whether horned quadrupeds 
or those with solid hoofs, the mammae are 
placed in the region of the thighs, and are two 
in number, while in such as produce litters, or 
such as are polydactylous, the dugs are cither 
numerous and placed laterally on the l^elly, as 
[^5] in swine and dogs, or are only two in 
number, being set, however, in the centre ot 
the abdomen, as is the case in the lion. The 
688** explanation of this latter condition is not 
that the lion produces few at a birth, for some- 
times it has more than two cubs at a time, but 
is to be found in the fact that this animal has 
no plentiful supply of milk. For, being a flesh- 
'ater, it gets food at but rare intervals, and 
'•uch nourishment as it obtains is all expended 
on the growth of its body. 

[5] In the elephant also there are but two mam- 
mae, which are placed under the axillae of the 
fore limbs. The mammae are not more than 
two, because this animal has only a single 
young one at a birth; and they arc not placed 
in the region of the thighs, because they never 
occupy that position in any polydactylous ani- 
mal such as this. Lastly, they are placed above, 
[/o] close to the axillae, because this is the posi- 
tion of the foremost dugs in all animals whose 
dugs arc numerous, and the dugs so placed give 
the most milk. Evidence of this is furnished by 
the sow. For she always presents these foremost 
dugs to the first-born of her litter. A single 
young one is of course a first-born, and so such 
animals as only produce a single young one 
must have these anterior dugs to present to it; 
that is they must have the dugs which are un- 
der the axillae. This, then, is the reason why 
[75] the elephant has but two mammae, and 
why they are so placed. But, in such animals as 
have litters of young, the dugs are disposed 
about the belly; the reason being that more 
dugs are required by those that will have more 
young to nourish. Now it is impossible that 


these dugs should be set transversely in rows 
of more than two, one, that is, for each side of 
the body, the right and the left; they must 
therefore be placed lengthways, and the only 
place where there is sufficient length for this is 
[ 20 ] the region between the front and hind 
legs. As to the animals that are not polydac- 
tylous but produce few at a birth, or have 
horns, their dugs are placed in the region of the 
thighs. The horse, the ass, the camel are exam- 
ples; all of which bear but a single young one at 
a time, and of which the two former have solid 
hoofs, while in the last the hoof is cloven. As 
[25] still further examples may be mentioned 
the deer, the ox, the goat, and all other similar 
animals. 

The explanation is that in these animals 
growth takes place in an upward direction; so 
that there must be an abundant collection of 
residual matter and of blood in the lower re- 
gion, that is to say in the neighbourhood of the 
orifices for efflux, and here therefore nature has 
placed the mammae. For the place in which the 
nutriment is set in motion must also be the 
[^o] place whence nutriment can Ix' derived 
by them. In man there arc mammae in the male 
as well as in the female; but some of the males 
of other animals arc without them. Such, for 
instance, is the case with horses, some stallions 
being destitute of these parts, while others that 
resemble their dams have them. Thus much 
then concerning the mammae. 

[j5] Next after the breast comes tnc region of 
, 689 * the belly, which is left iincnclos(‘d by the 
ribs for a reason which has already l>ccn given;’ 
namely that there may be no imfxxliment to the 
swelling which necessarily occurs in the food 
as it gets heated, nor to the expansion of the 
womb in pregnancy. 

At the extreme end of what is called the 
trunk are the parts concerned in the evacuation 
of the solid and also of the fluid residue. In all 
I5] sanguineous animals with some few excep- 
tions, and in all Vivipara without any excep- 
tion at all, the same part which serves for the 
evacuation of the fluid residue is also made by 
nature to serve in sexual congress, and this 
alike in male and female. For the semen is a 
kind of fluid and residual matter. The proof of 
this will be given hereafter,^ but for the present 
[/o] let it be taken for granted. (The like holds 
good of the menstrual fluid in women, and of 
the part where they emit semen. This also, 
however, is a matter of which a more accurate 

^ Cf. II. 9 (655* 2). 

^ On the Generatton of Animals^ i. 1 8 (724** 2 1-726» 25 )• 
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account will be given hereafter. For the present 
let it be simply slated as a fact, that the cata- 
menia of the female like the semen of the male 
[75] are residual matter. Both of them, more- 
over, being Huid, it is only natural that the parts 
which serve for voidance of the urine should 
give issue to residues which resemble it in 
character.) Of the iiiicriial structure oi these 
parts, and of the differences which exist be- 
tween the paits concerned with semen and the 
parts concerned with conception, a clear ac- 
count is given in the b(X)k of ResiMrehes con- 
cerning Animals and in the treatises on Anato- 
[20] my. Moreover, I shall have to speak of 
tliein again when I come to deal with (ienera- 
tion.^ As regards, however, the external shape 
of these parts, it is plain enough that they are 
adapted to tlieir operations, as indeed of neces- 
sity tlu’V must lx‘. d'herc arc, however, diller- 
ences in the male organ corresjiondlng to dif- 
ferences in the body generally. For all animals 
are not ol an ci]uallv sinewy nature. This or- 
gan, again, is the only one that, irulcpcndenily 
ol aiiv morbid change, of augmenta- 

[25] tion and ol (limininion of bulk. The for- 
mer t(‘nditu/n IS ol service in copulation, while 
the other is rct]iiired for the adsantage of llic 
body at large. Imi, \^ere the organ constantly 
in the former Londition, it would be an incuni- 
biancc. The organ thereloie has lx.*cn hnined 
of such constituents as will admit oi cither 
[^ 0 ] state, h'or it is partly sinewy, partly carti- 
laginous, and thus is enabled either to contract 
or to Ixcome extended, and is capable of ad- 
mitting air. 

All leinale (]i!a(lnipeds void their urine back- 
wards, because the jiosiiion ol the parts which 
tins implies is useful to them in the act of copu- 
lation. This is the ease with only some few 
males, such as the lynx, the lion, the camel, and 
the liare. No (lu.ulrutxd with a solid hoof is 
retrom ingen t. 

689 *’ "Idle posterior portion of the body and 
the parts about the legs are peculiar in man as 
compared with quadrupeds. Nearly all these 
latter have a tail, and this whether they are 
vlvipar(»us or oviparous. I'or, even if the tail be 
[5] of no great size, yet they have a kind of 
scut, as at any rale a small rejircscntativc of it. 
But man is tail-less, l ie has, bowc\cr, buttocks, 
which exist in none of the quadrupeds. His 
legs also arc fleshy (as loo arc his thighs and 
feet); while the legs in all other animals that 
have any, whether viviparous or not, arc flesh- 

^ History of Animals, i. i ; i. 17 (4*17“ 27); in. i ; On 
the Generation oj Animals, 1. 2- 16. 


[/o] less, being made of sinew and bone and 
spinous substance. For all these differences 
there is, so to say, one common explanation, 
and this is that of all animals man alone stands 
erect. It was to facilitate the maintenance of 
this position that Nature made his upper parts 
light, taking away some of their corporeal sub- 
stance, and using it to increase the weight of 
[/5J the pans below, so that the buttocks, the 
thighs, and the calves oi the legs were all made 
fleshy. 'I'he character which she thus gave to 
the buttocks renders them at the same lime use- 
ful in resting the body. For standing causes no 
fatigue to quadrupeds, and e\en the long con- 
tinuance oi this posture produces in them no 
weariness; for they are supported the whole 
time by four props, w'hich is mu,.h as though 
they were lying down. liut to man it is no easy 
[ 20 ] task to remain for any length of time on 
his icel, his body demanding rest in a sitting 
position. This, then, is the reason w'hy man has 
buttocks and fleshy legs; and the presence of 
these fleshy jiarts explains why he has no tail. 
I'or the nutriment which wouid otherwise go 
to the rail is used up in the production oi these 
parts, while at the same tune the existence of 
buttocks docs away with the necessity of a tail. 
[25] j^ut in (juadrupeds and oth<T animals the 
resersc obtains. For they are c/i tlwarl-likc 
form, so that all the pressure of their weight 
and corj)orcal substance is on their upjxr part, 
and is vsithdrnwn Irom the parts below. On 
this account they are without buttocks and 
have hard legs. In oixlcr, ho\vc\cr, to cover and 
protect that part which serves lor the evacua- 
[^o] lion of excreincf.'t, natiiic has given them 
a tail of some kind or other, ‘'ubtracting for the 
purpose some of the nutriment which would 
otherwise go to tlie legs. Intermediate in shape 
hctw'con man ami c]iiadrufK'ds is the ape, be- 
longing therefore to neither or to both, and 
having on this account neither tail nor but- 
tocks; no tail in it:> character of biped, no but- 
tocks in its character of quadruped. There is 
690 '** a great di\ersity of so-called fails; and 
this organ like others is sometimes used by na- 
ture for by-purposes, Ixing ina-Ic to serve not 
only as a ^ nvering and protection to the funda- 
ment, hut also for other uses and adxantagcs 
of its possessor. 

There arc differences in the feet of quadru- 
[5] P^'ds. For in some of these animals there is 
a solid hoof, and in others a hoof cloven into 
two, and again in others a loot divided into 
many parts. 

The hoof is solid w^hen the body is large and 
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the earthy matter present in great ahunJance; 
in which case the earth, insteatl of forming 
teeth and horns, is separated in tlie character 
of a nail, and being very abundant forms one 
[/o] continuous nail, that is a hoof, in place of 
several. This consumption of the earthy mat- 
ter on the hoof explains why these animals, as 
a rule, have no huckle-bones; a second reason 
being that the presence of such a bone in the 
joint of the hind leg somewhat im{x?des its tree 
motion. For extension and flexion can be made 
more rapidly in parts that ha\c but one angle 
than in parts th.it ha\e several. But the pres- 
ence of a hucklc-bonc, as a connecting bolt, is 
the introduction as it were of a new limb-seg- 
[75] ment between the two ordinary ones. 
Such an addition adds to the weight of the loot, 
but renders the act of progression more secure. 
Thus it is that in such animals as have a huckle- 
bone, it is only in the posterior and not in the 
anterior limbs that this bone is found. I'or the 
anterior limbs, moving as they do in ad\ancc 
of the others, re(]uire to Ik* light and capable of 
ready flexion, whereas firmness and extensi* 
[20] bility are what arc warned m the hind 
limbs. Moreover, a huckle-bone ailds weight to 
the blow of a limb, and so renders it a suitable 
weapon of defence; and these animals all use 
heir hind legs to protect themselves, kicking 
out with their heels against anything which 
annoys them. In the cloven-hooled (.juadru;x*ds 
the lighter character of the hind legs admits of 
there being a huckle-bone; and the presence ot 
the hucklc-bonc prevents them from hj\ing a 
solid hoof, the bony subsnncc remaining in the 
[25] joint, and therefore being deficient in the 
toot. As to the polvdactvlous quadrupf'ds, none 
of them have huckle-bones. For if they had 
they would not be polydactylous, bu? the divi- 
sions of the foot would only exicnd to that 
amount of its breadth which was covered by 
the hucklc-bonc. Thus it is that most of the ani- 
mals that have huckle-bones arc cloven-hoofed. 

Of all animals m.in has the largest foot in 
proportion to the size of the body. This is only 
what might be cxj)cctcd. I'or seeing that he is 
the oiily animal that stands eicct, the two bet 
[^o] which arc intended to licar all the weight 
of the body must be both long and broad. 
Equally intelligible is it that the proportion bc- 
tw'een the size of the fingers and that of the 
whole hand should be inverted in the case of 
the toes and feet. For the function of the hands 
IS to lake hold of objects and retain them by 
pressure; so that the fingers recjiiirc to be long. 
For it is by its flexed portion that the hand 


690 ^ grasps an object. But the function of the 
feet is to enable us to stand securely, and for 
this the undivided part of the foot requires to 
be of larger size than the toes. However, it is 
lx*ttcr for the extremity to be divided llian to be 
undivided. For in an undivided foot disease of 
[5] any one part would e.xlend to the whole 
organ; whereas, if the foot he divided into sep- 
aiaic digits, there is not an c(|iial liability to 
such an occuirencc. The digits, again, by being 
short W’oiihl lx* less bahlc to injury. I'or these 
reasons the feet in man arc many-t(x*d, while 
the separate digits are of no great length. The 
toes, finally, are furnished with nails for the 
same reason as are the lingers, namely beeause 
[/o] such projecting parts arc weak and there- 
fore require special protection. 

II 

\Vc have now done \\ ith such sanguineous ani- 
mals as live on land and bring forth their 
young alive; and, having dealt with all their 
main kinds, w e may [mss on to such sanguiiK*- 
ous animals as are ovij^aroiis. Ot ihen' so.ne 
have four feet, vvbde otheis have noiie. Tlie lat- 
f/5] ter form a single genus, naiiiil^ the Ser- 
[xnls; and wdiy these .ire -qvjdotis has lieen al- 
ready explained in the ifisscrlalion on i\nimal 
Progression.^ Irrespeitive of this ahsen<.e of 
feet, serpents resenihlt* the oviparojis 'quadru- 
pe\ls m their Lonlormarion. 

in all these animals there is .1 bend with 
its component parts; its presence being iletcr- 
mined by the same causes as obtain m the case 
of other sanguineous animals; and in all, wuth 
[20] the single exce])tion of the river crocodile, 
there is a longue insuk ilic mouth, lii this one* 
exception there would seem to be no actual 
tongue, but merely a sjiacc left vac.mt for it. 
The reason is that a crtxodile is in a way a 
land-animal and a water animal combined. In 
its character of land-ammal it has .1 space for a 
tongue; but in its character of water-animal it is 
without the tongue it.self. For m some fishes, as 
has already been meiUioned,' there is 110 ap- 
[25] pearance what^ocver of a tongue, unless 
the mouth be stretched o[x*n very widely in- 
deed; while in others it is indistinctly separated 
from the rest of the mouth. The reason for this 
is that a tongue would he of but little service to 
such animals, seeing that they arc unable to 
chew' their food or to laste it before swallow- 
ing, the pleasurable sensations they derive from 
^ Ori the f'lUit of AnntuiUy S (708“ 
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it being limited to the act of deglutition. For 
[^o] it is in their passage down the gullet that 
solid edibles cause enjoyment, while it is by the 
tongue that the savour of fluids is perceived. 
Thus it is during deglutition that the oilincss, 
the heat, and other such qualities of food arc 
recognized; and, in fact, the satisfaction from 
most solid edibles and dainties is derived al- 
691 " most entirely from the dilatation of the 
oesophagus during deglutition. This sensation, 
then, belongs even to animals that have no 
tongue, but while other animals have in addi- 
tion the sensations of taste, tongueless animals 
have, we may say, no other satis! action than it. 
What has now been said explains why intem- 
]K"rance as regards drinks aiul savoury fluids 
does not go hand m hand with mtemjKrancc 
as regards eating anti solid relishes. 

[5] In some oviparous t|uadru|x.‘tis, namely in 
lizartls, the tongue is hilid, as also it is in ser- 
pents, and its terminal divisions arc of hair-like 
rineness, .is has already Ix'cn flescnlxrd.’ (Seals 
also ha\e a forked tongue.) This it is which ac- 
counts lor all these ‘n‘. heing so tond of 
dainiN fooil. 'fhe teeth in the [our-tooted 0\ip- 
f/o] ara are of the sharp interfittmg kind, 
like the tetth ol fishes. Tlie organs oi all the 
senses are present and rt semhk those of other 
anim.ils. 'f hus tlicK are no>trils lor smell, eyes 
lor Vis on, and ears for hearing. The latter or- 
g.'uis, h('we\er, do not pro)Cct Ironi the sides of 
the head, hut ctmsist smiplv ol the diK t, as also 
is the tase m birds. I'liis is due in both cases 
[75] to the h.irtlness oi the integument; hirtK 
haMiig their bodies cosered With leathers, and 
these oMiiaianis quadriqvjds with horny plates, 
"I1i< se pl.iles are equivalent to '-cales, hut ol a 
liardcr chaiaacr. 'i bis is mamkst in tortoises 
and n\er ^loi odik's, and also in the large ser- 
pents. for here the plates Ix-comc stronger 
[20J than the hones, being seemingly of the 
sair^c substance as these. 

'J’he*e aiiin.als h.t\c no upj^er eyelid, hut 
clo-e ilif' <')c with the lower lid. In this they 
resemble hiitls, and the reauni is the same as 
was assigneil in their case. Among birds there 
are some that can not only thus close the c)e, 
hut can also hlmk by means of a membrane 
vvhicli comes Irom its corner, but none of the 
1 25] oviparous (|u.uli u|x:cls blink; lor thc»r 
eyes arc harder th.in those ol birds. The rea- 
son for 'his is that keen vision and lar-sighlcd- 
ness arc of very considerable service to birds, 
flying as they do in the air, whereas they would 
he of comparatively small use to the oviparous 
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quadrupeds, seeing that they arc all of troglo- 
dylic habits. 

Of the two separate portions which consti- 
tute the head, namely the upper part and the 
lower Jaw, the latter in man and in the vivipa- 
rous quadrupeds moves not only upwards and 
[^o] downwards, but also from side to side; 
while in fishes, and birds and oviparous quad- 
rupeds, the only movement is up and dowm. 
The reason is that this latter movement is the 
691 *^ one rccjuirc'd in biting and dividing food, 
while the lateral movement serve to reduce 
substances to a pulp. To such animals, there- 
fore, as have gi inder-tceth this lateral motion 
is of service; but to those animals that have no 
grinders it would he quite useless, and they are 
therefore invariably without it. For nature nev- 
er makes anv thing that is su{x.Tfluous. While 
[5] in all other animals it is the lower jaw that 
is movable, in the river crocodile it is excep- 
tionally the uj')[x*r. This is Ixrcausc the feet in 
this creature are so excessively small as to be 
useless for seizing and holding prey: on w^hich 
account nature has given it a mouth that can 
scr\e tor these pairposcs in their stead. For that 
[70] direction of motion which will give the 
greater force to a blow will he the more serv- 
iceable one in holding or in seizing prey; and 
a blow from above is always more lorciblc than 
one from below. Seeing, then, that both the 
prehe'Hsion and the mastication of food are offi- 
ces of the mouth, and that the former of these 
two is the more essential in an animal that has 
[75] neither hands nor suital>ly lormed feet, 
these crocoililcs will d'rivc greater l)encfit fiom 
a motion ol the uj'ipcr law downwards than 
Irom a motion ol the louver jaw upwards. The 
same considerations explain why crabs also 
move the upper div ision of each claw and not 
the lower. I'or their claws arc substitutes for 
hands, and so revjuirc to be suitable loi the pre- 
hension oi loo.l, and not tor its comminution; 
[20] for siu h comminution and biting is the 
ollice of teeth. In crabs, then, and in such other 
animals as arc able to seize their food in a lei- 
surely manner, in i^much as their mouth is not 
called on to fXTlOrm its office while they arc 
still in the water, the two functions are as- 
signed 10 difTercnt parts, prehension to the 
hands or feet, biting and comminution of food 
[25] to the mouth. Jliit m crocodiles the mouth 
has been so tramcvl by nature as to serve both 
purposes, the jaws being made to move in the 
manner just described. 

Another part present in these animals is a 
neck, this being the necessary consequence of 
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their having a lung. For the windpipe by 
which the air is admitted to the lung is of some 
length. If, however, the definition of a neck 
correct, which calls it the portion between the 
[ ?o] head and the shoulders, a scrpenl can 
scarcely be said with the same right as the rest 
of these animals to have a neck, but only to 
have something analogous to that part ol the 
body. It is a peculiarity of serpents, as com- 
pared with other animals allied to them, that 
692 * they are able to turn their head back- 
wards without stirring the rest of the body. 
The reason of this is that a serpent, like an in- 
sect, has a body that admits of l)eing curled up, 
[5] its vertebrae being cartilaginous and easily 
bent. The faculty in question belongs then to 
serpents simply as a necessary consequence of 
this character of their vertebrae; but at the 
same time it has a final cause, tor it enables 
them to guard against attacks from behind. 
For their body, owing to its length and the ab- 
sence of feet, is ill-suited for turning round and 
prorc<'ting the hinder parts; and merely to lift 
the head, without the power of turning it 
round, would be of no use whatsoever. 

The animals with which wc are dealing 
[/o] have, moreover, a part which corresponds 
to the breast; but neither here nor elsewhere in 
tl ir body have they any mammae, as neither 
has any bird or fish. This is a consequence of 
their having no milk; for a mamma is a recep- 
tacle for milk and, as it were, a vessel to contain 
it. This absence of milk is not peculiar to these 
animals, but is common to all such as arc not 
internally viviparous. For all such produce 
[/5J eggs, and the nutriment w hich in Vivip- 
ara has the character of milk is in them en- 
gendered in the egg. Of all this, liowever, a 
clearer account will be given in the treatise on 
Generation.^ As to the mode in which the legs 
bend, a general account, in which all animals 
arc considered, has already been given in the 
dissertation on Progression.' These animals also 
have a tail, larger in some of them, smaller in 
[20] others, and the reason for this has been 
stated in general terms in an earlier passage.® 

Of all oviparous animals that live on land 
there is none so lean as the Chamaeleon. For 
there is none that has so little blood. The expla- 
nation of this is to be found m the psychical 
temperament of the creature. For it is of a 
[25] timid nature, as the frequent changes it 
undergoes in its outward aspect testify. But 

^ On the Generation of Animals^ m. 2 (752** 15 sqq.), 
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fear is a refrigeration, and results from defi- 
ciency of natural heat and scantiness of blood. 
692 *^ Wc have now done with such sanguine- 
ous animals as are c]uadrupcdous and also such 
as are apodous, and have stated with sufficient 
completeness what external parts they possess, 
and for what reason they have them. 

12 

The diflerences of birds compared one with 
another arc differences of magnitude, and of 
the greater or smaller development ol parts. 
[5] Thus some have long legs, others short 
legs; some have a broad tongue, others a nar- 
row tongue; and so on with the other parts. 
There arc lew of their parts that differ save in 
size, taking birds by themselves. Ikit when 
birds are compared with other animals the 
parts present differences of form also. For in 
some animals these are hairy, in others scaly, 
and in others have scale-like plates, while birds 
are feathered. 

[/o] Birds, then, are feathered, and this is a 
character common to them all and |x?culiar to 
them. Their feathers, too, arc split and distinct 
in kind from the undivided feathers of insects; 
for the bird’s feather is barbed, these are not; 
the bird’s feather lias a sbalt, these have none. 
[75] A second strange peculiarity which dis- 
tinguishes birds from all oilier animals is their 
beak. For as in elephants the nostril serves in 
place of hands, and as in some insects the 
longue serves in place of mouth, so m birds 
tlicrc is a beak, which, being bony, serves in 
place of teeth and lips. Their organs of sense 
[20] have already been considered.* 

All birds have a neck < xtending from the 
body; and the purpose of this neck is the same 
as in such other animals as have one. This neck 
in some birds is long, in others short; its length, 
as a general rule, being pretty nearly deter- 
mined by that of the legs. For long-legged birds 
have a long neck, slioit-legged birds a short 
one, to which rule, however, the web-footed 
693 * birds form an exception. For to a bird 
pcTchcd up on long legs a short ncek would be 
of no use whatsoever in collecting food from 
the ground; and equally useless would be a 
long neck, if the legs were short. Such birds, 
again, as are carnivorous would find length in 
this part interfere greatly with their habits of 
file. For a long neck is weak, and it is on their 
superior strength that carnivorous birds dc- 
[5] pend for their subsistence. No bird, there- 
fore, that has talons ever has an elongated neck. 
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In wcb-footcd birds, however, and in those 
other birds belonging to the same class, whose 
toes though actually separate have flat margin- 
al lobes, the neck is elongated, so as to be suit- 
able for collecting tood Irom the water; while 
the legs are short, so as to serve in swimming. 

[ /o] The beaks ol birds, as their feet, vary with 
their modes of life. For in some the beak is 
straight, in others crooked; straight, in those 
who use it merely for eating; crooked, in those 
that live on raw flesh. For a crooked beak is an 
advantage in fighting; and these birds must, of 
course, get their food from the bodies of other 
[75] animals, and in most cases by violence. In 
such birds, again, as live in marshes and are 
herbivorous the beak is broad and flat, this 
form Lx'ing best suited lor digging and crop- 
ping, and for pulling up plants. In some of 
these marsh birds, however, the beak is elon- 
gated, as too is the ne^k, the reason tor this be- 
mg that tlie bird get its lood Irom some depth 
[jo] below the surface. For most birds of this 
kind, and most of those whose feet arc webbed, 
either in ihcir enliret;' o* •'-h part separately, 
live by preying on some of the smaller animals 
that are to lx- ioiind in water, and use these 
parts tor their cajiture, the neck acting as a fish- 
ing rod, and the beak representing the line and 
hook. 

The upper and under sides of the body, that 
[25] is of what in quadrupeds is called the 
trunk, present in birds one unbroken surface, 
and they have no arms or forelegs attached to 
it, but in their stead wings, which arc a distinc- 
693 *^ tive peculiarity of these animals; and, as 
these wings arc substitutes lor arms, their ter- 
minal segments lie on the back in the place of 
a shoulder-blade. 

The legs aie two in number, as in man; not 
however, as in man, bent outwards, but bent 
inwards like the [hind] legs ot a quadrtijxrd. 
[5] I’hc wings are bent like the forelegs of a 
quadrujx-d, having tlieir convexity turned out- 
wards. That the feel should he two in number 
is a matter of necessity. I'or a bird is essentially 
a sanguineous animal, and at the same rime es- 
sentially a winged animal; and no sanguineous 
animal has more than four points for motion, 
[/o] In birds, then, as in those other sanguine- 
ous animals that live and move upon the 
ground, the limbs attached to the trunk arc 
four in liUmbcr. But, while in all the rest these 
four limbs consist of a pair of arms and a pair 
of legs, or of four legs as in quadrupeds, in 
birds the arms or forelegs arc replace^l by a pair 
of wings, and this is their distinctive character. 
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For it is of the essence of a bird that it shall be 
able to fly; and it is by the extension of wings 
[75] that this is made possible. Of all arrange- 
ments, then, the only possible, and so the neces- 
sary, one is that birds shall have two feel; for 
this with the wings will give them four points 
for motion. The breast in all birds is sharp- 
edged, and fleshy. The sharp edge is to minister 
to flight, for broad surfaces move with consid- 
erable difficulty, owing to the large quantity of 
air which they have to displace; while the fleshy 
character acts as a protection, for the breast, 
owing to its form, would be weak, were it not 
amply covered. 

Below the breast lies the belly, extending, as 
[20] in quadrupeds and in man, to the vent 
and to the place where the legs are jointed to 
the trunk. 

Such, then, are the parts which lie Ixtwccn 
the wings and the legs. Birds like all other ani- 
mals, whether produced viviparously or from 
eggs, have an umbilicus during their develop- 
ment, hut, when the bird has attained to fuller 
growth, no signs of this remain visible. The 
cause of this is plainly to he seen during the 
[25J process of development; for in birds the 
umbilical cord unites with the intestine, and is 
not a portion of the vascular system, as is the 
case in vivip.irous animals. 

Some birds, again, are well adapted for 
694 ® flight, their wings being large and strong. 
Such, tor instance, arc those that have talons 
and live on flesh. For their mode of life renders 
the power of flight a necessity, and it is on this 
account that thc'r leathers arc so abundant and 
their wings so large. Besides these, however, 
there arc also other gcneia of birds that can fly 
[5] well; all those, namely, that de^xnd on 
speed for security, or that are of migratory hab- 
its. On the other hand, some kinds of birds 
have hca\y bodies and are not constructed for 
fliglit. These arc birds that are trugi\orous and 
live on the ground, or that arc able to swim and 
get their living in watery places. In those that 
have talons the body, without the wings, is 
[70] small; lor the nutriment is consumed in 
the production of these wings, and of the weap- 
ons and Icfcnsivc appliances, whereas in birds 
that arc not made for flight the contrary obtains, 
and the body is bulky and so of heavy weight. 
In some of these heavy-bodied birds the legs 
arc furnished with what are called spurs, which 
replace the wings as a means of defence. Spurs 
[75] and talons never co-exist in the same bird. 
For nature ne\cr makes anything superfluous; 
and if a bird can fly, and has talons, it has no 
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use for spurs; for these are weapons for fight- 
ing on the ground, and on this account are an 
appanage of certain heavy-bodied birds. These 
latter, again, would find the possession of tal- 
ons not only useless but actually injurious; for 
[20] the claws would stick into the ground and 
interfere with progression. This js the reason 
why all birds with talons walk so badly, and 
why they never settle upon rocks. For the char- 
acter of their claws is ill-suited for either ac- 
tion. 

All this is the necessary consequence of the 
process ol development. For the earthy matter 
in the body issuing trom it is converted into 
parts that arc useful as weapons. That which 
[25] flows upwards gives hardness or size to 
ibc beak; and, should any flow dow'u wards, it 
cither forms spurs upon the legs or gives size 
and strength to the claws upon the feet. Rut it 
docs not at one ami the same time produce both 
these results, one in the legs, the other in the 
claws; for such a dispersion of this residual 
matter would destroy all its efficiency. In other 
birds this earthy residue furnishes the legs with 
694 ^ the material for their elongation; or 
sometimes, in place of this, fills up the inter- 
sjiaces between the toes. Thus it is simply a 
matter of necessity, that such birds as swim shall 
ei"‘*er be actually web-tooled, or shall have a 
kind of broad blade-likc margin running along 
the whole length of each distinct toe. The 
[5] forms, then, of these feet are simply the 
necessary results of the causes that have been 
mentioned. Yet at the ^amc time they arc in- 
tended for the animal’s advantage. For they 
are in harmony with the mode of life of these 
birds, wdio, li\ing on the water, where their 
wings arc useless, rccjiilrc that their leet shall 
be such as to serve in swimming. For these Icct 
[io\ arc so de\elopcd as to resemble the oars of 
a boat, or the fins of a fish; and the desiruLtion 
of the fool-web has the same effect as the de- 
struction of the fins; that is to say, it puts an 
end to all pow'cr of swnrnming. 

In some birds the legs are very long, the 
cause of this being that they inhabit marshes. 
I say the cause, because nature makes the or- 
gans for the function, and not the function for 
[75] the organs. It is, then, because these birds 
are not meant for swimming that their feet are 
without webs, and it is because they live on 
ground that gives way under the foot that their 
legs and toes are elongated, and that these lat- 
ter in most of them have an extra numlxrr of 
joints. Again, though all birds have the same 
material composition, they are not all made for 


flight; and in these, therefore, the nutriment 
[20] that should go to their tail-feathers is 
spent on the legs and used to increase their 
size. This is the reason why these birds when 
they rtv make use ol their legs as a tail, stretch- 
ing them out behind, and so rendering them 
serviceable, whereas in any other position they 
would he simply an impcxliment. 

In other birds, where the legs aic short, these 
are held close against the belly during llight. In 
some cases this is merely to keep the leet nut of 
the way, but in birds that have talons tlic posi- 
[25] tion has a further purpose, being the one 
best suited tor rapine, birds that ha\e a long 
and a thuk neck keep it stretched out during 
flight; hut those vvho‘-c neck though long is 
slen<ler fly with it coikd up. For in this posi- 
tion it is [iroicttetl, and less likely to gel broken, 
should the bird fly against any obstacle. 

695- In all birds there is an ischium, but so 
placed and ol such length th.u it would scarce- 
ly he taken lor an ischnim, hut rather lor a 
second thigh-bone; tor it extends as tar as to 
the midille ot the belly. The reason tor this is 
that the hirtl is a hipcd, aiul \et is unable to 
[5] stand eretl. For il its ischium extended hut 
a short way from the fund.iment, and then im- 
meti lately came the leg, as is the case in man 
and in (|iiadrupcds, the bird would lx“ unable 
to stand up at all. For while man "lands erect, 
and w'hile quadrupeds ha\c their hevu y bodies 
propped up in front by llv' forelegs, L)ir(ls can 
neither stand erect owing to their dwarf-like 
shape, nor have anterior legs to prop them up, 
[/o] these legs being replaced by wings. As a 
remedy for this Nature h.is given them a long 
ischium, and brought it to the centre ol the 
body, fixing it firmlv; and slie has pl.iced the 
legs under this ceiuial point, that the we ight 
on eillier side may Ix' etjually balanced, and 
standing or progressKiU rendered possible. Such 
then IS the reason why a bird, though it is a 
hipcd, does not stand erect. Why its legs arc 
[75] deslitiiie of Flesh has also already been 
stated;^ for the reasons arc the same as in the 
case of quadrupeds. 

In all birds alike, whether web-footed or not, 
the number of toes in each foot is lour, imr the 
Libyan ostrich may he disrcg.arded for the pres- 
ent, and its cloven hoof and other discrepancies 
of structure as compared with the tribe of birds 
will he considered further on.“ Of these four 
[20] iocs three arc in front, while the fourth 
points bac kward, serving, as a heel, to give 
steadiness. In the long-legged birds this fourth 

^ Cf. IV. 10 '689^ 7). B Cf. IV. 14. 
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toe is much shorter than the others, as is the 
case with the Crex, but the number of their 
toes is not increased. The arrangement of the 
toes is such as has been descrilx‘d in all birds 
with the exception of the wryneck. Here only 
two of the toes are in I rout, the other two be- 
[25] hind; and the reason lor this is that the 
body of the wryneck is not inclined forward so 
much as that of other birds. All birds have tes- 
ticles; but they are inside the body. The reason 
fur this will l>e given in the treatise On the 
Gcnnatinn of Animals} 

n 

695 *^ Thus then are fashioned the parts of 
birds. But in fishes a still further stunting has 
occurred in the external jiarts. For here, for 
reasons already given, there .ire nt ither legs 
nor hands nor wings, the wliole body iroin 
head to tail presenting one unbroken surlace. 
[^J T his tail differs in different fishes, in some 
approximating in ch.iracttT to the fins, while 
in others, namely m '^omc of the flat kinds, it is 
Spinous and elongated, h^-cause the material 
which siunild ha\e gone to the tail has been 
diverted thence and use d to increase the breadth 
of the bod). .Such, lor instance, is the case with 
the 'J'orpedos, the 'I r\ gons, and whatever oth- 
er SeLkhia there ma\ be ol lik< nature. In such 
[/o] fishes, then, the tail is spinous and long; 
while in some others it is short and flushy, lor 
the same reason udiuh m.ikes it spinous and 
long in the TorjK'ilo. I"or to be short and fleshy 
comes to the same thing as to be long and less 
amply lurnished wntli flesh. 

What has occuried in the Fishing-1 rog is the 
reverse ol w hat has I'ccurrc'd in the other in- 
stan('<’s just given. I'Vir here the anterior and 
[z^] broad part of the body is n<»t ol a fleshy 
character, and so all the flesh) substance w'hich 
has been thence diverted has been })laced by 
nature in the tail and hinder poition ol the 
body. 

In fishes there are no limbs attached to the 
body. For in accorclance with their essential 
constitution they are swimming animals; and 
nature never makes anything superfluous or 
void of "use. Now inasmuch as fishes are made 
[20] for swimming they have fins, and as they 
are not made for walking they are without feet; 
for feet are attached to the body that they may 
be of use in progression on land. Moreover, 
fishes cannot have feet, or any other similar 
limbs, as well as four fins; for they are esscntial- 
[25] ly sanguineous animals. The Cordylus, 

1 On the Generation of Animals^ i. 4 (71 7** 4), 12. 
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though it has gills, has feet, for it has no fins 
but merely has its tail flattened out and loose 
in texture. 

I'ishcs, unless, like ihcBatos and thcTrygon, 
696 ® they are broarl and flat, have four fins, 
tw'o on the upper and two on the under side of 
the body; and no fish ever has more than these. 
For, if it had, it would be a bloodless animal. 

The upper pair of fins is present in nearly all 
fishes, but not so the under pair; for these are 
WMntmg in some of those fishes that have long 
thick bodies, such as the eel, the conger, and a 
[5] rertam kind cU Cestreus that is found in 
the lake at Siphae. When the body is still more 
elongated, and resembles that of a serpent rath- 
er than that oi a fish, as is the case in the 
Smuraena, there are absolutely no fins at all; 
and locomotion is effected by the flexures of 
tile body, the w'ater being jiut to the same use 
by these fishes as is the ground by serpents. For 
serpents swim in water exactly in the same w'ay 
[/o] as they glide on the ground. The reasoij 
for these serjKnl-like fishes being without fins 
is the same as that w'hich causes serpents to be 
w'lthout leet; and w’hat this is has been already 
stated, in the tlissertations on the Progression 
and the Motion of Animals.^ The reason w\as 
this. Jl the noiiits of motion were four, motion 
would be effected under difficulties; for either 
the two {\u‘rs ol fins would be close to each oth- 
er, in which case motion waiuld scarcely l>e pos- 
[75] sible, or they w'ouUl be at a very consider- 
able distance a})art, in w^hich case the long in- 
terval Ixtween them w'ould he )ust as great an 
evil. On the other hand, to have more than 
four such motor points would convert the 
fishes into bloodless animals. A similar expla- 
nation applies to the case ol those fishes that 
have only tw^o fins. For here again the body is 
ot gieat length and like that ol a serpent, and 
Its undul.itions do the office ol the two missing 
fins. It is owing to this that such fishes can even 
crawl on dry ground, ami can live there for a 
consulerable time; and do not begin to gasp 
[20] until they ha\c been lor a considerable 
time out of the w’ater, w'hile others, whose na- 
ture IS akin to that ot land-animals, do not even 
do as much as that. In such fishes as have but 
two fins it is the upper pair (pectorals) that is 
present, excepting when the flat broad shape of 
the body prevents this. The fins in such cases 
arc placed at the head, because in this region 
there is no elongation, w'hich might serve in 
the absence ol fins as a means of hx-ornotion; 
whereas in the direction of the tail there is a 

* Cf. On the Gait ofAnimals^ 7, 709^* 7 sqq. 
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considerable lengthening out in fishes of this 
[25] conformation. As for the Bati and the like, 
they use the marginal part of their flattened 
bodies in place of fins for swimming. 

In the Torpedo and the Fishing-frog the 
breadth of the anterior part of the body is not 
so great as to render locomotion by fins impos- 
sible, but in consequence of it the upper pair 
{pectorals) are placed further back and the un- 
der pair {ventrals) are placed close to the head, 
while to compensate for this advancement they 
[■jo] are reduced in size so as to be smaller 
than the upper ones. In the Torpedo the two 
upper fins {pectorals) are placed on the tail, 
and the fish uses the broad expansion ol its 
body to supply their place, each lateral half of 
its circumference serving the office of a fin. 

The head, with its several parts, ns also the 
organs of sense, have already come under con- 
sideration.^ 

There is one peculiarity which distinguishes 
fishes from all other sanguineous animals, 
namely, the possession of gills. Whv thev have 
696 *’ these organs has been set forth in the 
treatise on Respiration.^ These gills are in most 
fishes covered by oj)ercula, but in the Selachia, 
owing to the skeleton being cartilaginous, there 
are no such coverings. For an o[)erculum rc- 
>juires fish-spine for its formation, and in other 
[5] fishes the skeleton is made of this sub- 
stance, whereas in the Selachia it is invariably 
formed of cartilage. Again, while the motions 
of spinous fishes are rapid, ihoscof the Selachia 
are sluggish, inasmuch as they have neither 
fish-spine nor sinew; but an o|)erculum re- 
quires rapidity of motion, seeing that the office 
of the gills is to minister as it were to expira- 
[/o] tion. For this reason in Selachia the 
branchial orifices themselves effect their own 
closure, and thus there is no need for an oper- 
culum to ensure its taking place with due ra- 
pidity. In some fishes the gills are numerous, 
in others few in number; in some again they 
are double, in others single. The last gill in 
most cases is single. For a detailed account of 
all this, reference must be made to the treatises 
[75] on Anatomy, and to the book of Re- 
searches concerning Animals.^ 

It is the abundance or the deficiency of the 
cardiac heat which determines the numerical 
abundance or deficiency of the gills. For, the 
greater an animal’s heat, the more rapid and 

^Namely, in the latter part of the second bool< and 
beginning of the third Ixjok. 

* 0 « Breathings lo, 476* i sqq.; and 21, .4X0^^ 1 3. 

• Cf. History of Ammalsy 11. 1 3 (504^ 28—505* 20). 


the more forcible does it require the branchial 
movement to be; and numerous and double 
gills act with more force and rapidity than 
[20] such as are few and single. Thus, too, it 
is that some fishes that have but few gills, and 
those of conqvarativcly small efficacy, can live 
out of water for a considerable time; for in 
them there is no great demand for refrigera- 
tion. Such, for example, are the eel and all 
other fishes of serpent-like form. 

Fishes also present diversities as regards the 
mouth. For in some this is placed in front, at 
[25] the very extremity of the body, while in 
others, as the dolphin and the Selachia, it is 
placed on the under surtacc; so that these fishes 
turn on the back in order to take their food. 
'Fhe purpose of Nature in this was apparently 
not merely to provide a means of salvation for 
other animals, by allowing them opj)ortunity 
of escajxf during the time lost in the act of 
turning — for all the fishes with this kind of 
[90] mouth prey on living animals — but also 
to prevent these fishes from giving way too 
much to their gluttonous ravening alter lood. 
For had they been able to seize their prey more 
easily than they do, they would soon have per- 
ished from over-rc[)lction. An additional rea- 
son is that the projecting extremity of the head 
in these fishes is round and small, and there- 
fore cannot admit of a wide opening. 

Again, even when the mouth is not placed 
on the under surface, there arc differences in 
the extent to which it can open. I'or in some 
cases it can gape widely, while in others it is 
697 ** set at the })0!nt of a small tapering snout; 
the former being the case in carnivorous fishes, 
such as those with sharp interfitting teeth, 
whose strength lies in their mouth, while the 
latter is its form in all such as are not carniv- 
orous. 

The skin is in some fishes covered with 
scales (the scale of a fish is a thin and shiny 
[5] film, and therefore easily becomes de- 
tached from the surface of the body). In others 
It is rough, as for instance in the Rhine, the 
Hatos, and the like. lAnvest ol all arc those 
whose skin is smooth. The Selachia have no 
scales, but a rough skin. This is explained by 
their cartilaginous skeleton. For the earthy ma- 
terial which has been thence diverted is ex- 
ciided by nature upon the skin. 

7oJ No fish has testicles either externally or 
internally; as indeed have no apodous animals, 
among which of course are included the ser- 
pents. One and the .same orifice serves both for 
the excrement and for the generative sccrc- 
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tions, as is the case also in all other oviparous 
animals, whether two-footed or four-footed, in- 
asmuch as they have no urinary bladder and 
form no fluid excrelioFi. 

[75] Such then are the characters which dis- 
tinguish fishes from all other animals. Rut dol- 
phins and whales and all such Cetacea are 
without gills; and, having a lung, are provided 
with a blow-hole; for this serves them to dis- 
charge the sea-water which has been taken 
into the mouth. For, feeding as they do in the 
water, they cannot but let this fluid enter into 
[ 20 ] their rnoulh, and, having let it in, they 
must of necessity let it out again. The use of 
gills, however, as has lx;cn explained in the trea- 
tise on Respiration/ is limited to such animals 
as do not breathe; for no animal can possibly 
possess gills and at the same time be a respira- 
tory animal. In order, therefore, that these Ota- 
cea may discharge the water, they are provided 
with a blow’-hole. This is placed in front ot the 
[25] brain; for otherwise it would have cut off 
the l)rain from the spine. The reason for these 
animals having a lung ni/ bicnlhing, is that 
animals of large size require an excess of heat, 
to facilitate their motion. A lung, therefore, is 
placed within their body, and is fully supplied 
with blood-heat. These creatures arc after a 
fashion land and water animals in one. For so 
far as they are inhalers of air they resemble 
[ jo] land-animals, w'hile they resemble water- 
animals in having no feet and in deriving their 
697 ^ food from the sea. So also seals be hall- 
way between land and water animals, and bats 
half-way between animals that live on the 
ground and animals that fly; and so belong to 
both kinds or to neither. For seals, if looked on 
as water-animals, are yet found to have feet; 
and, if looked on as lantl-animals, arc yet 
found to have fins. For their hind feet are ex- 
[5] actly like the fins of fishes; and their 
teeth also are sharp and interfitting as in 
' On Breathings 10, 476“ i sqq.; 21, 480*^ 13. 
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fishes. Bats again, if regarded as winged ani- 
mals, have feet; and, if regarded as quadru- 
peds, are without them. So also they have nei- 
ther the tail of a quadruped nor the tail of a 
bird; no quadruped’s tail, because they arc 
winged animals; no bird’s tail, because they 
[/oj are terrestrial. This absence of tail is the 
result of necessity. For bats fly by means of a 
membrane, but no animal, unless it has 
barbed feathers, has the tail of a bird; for a 
bird’s tail is composed of such feathers. As for 
a quadruped’s tail, it would be an actual im- 
pediment, if present among the feathers. 

Much the same may be said also of the Lib- 
yan o'‘trich. For it has some of the characters 
of a bird, some of the characters of a quadru- 
f/5] ped. It differs from a quadruped in being 
feathered; and from a bird in being unable to 
soar aloft, and in having feathers that resemble 
hair and are useless for flight. Again, it agrees 
with quadrupeds in having upper eyelashes, 
[20] which arc the more richly supplied with 
hairs because the parts about the head and the 
upper portion of the n<;ck arc bare; and it agrees 
with birds in being feathered in all the parts 
posterior to these. Further, it resembles a bird 
in lx‘ing a biped, and a quadruped in having a 
cloven hoof; for it has hoofs and not toes. The 
explanation of these peculiarities is to be found 
in its bulk, which is that of a quadruped rath- 
er than that of a bird. For, speaking generally, 
[25] a bird must necessarily be of very small 
size. For a body of heavy bulk can with dilfi- 
ciilty be raised into the air. 

Thus much then as regards the parts of ani- 
mals. We have discussed them all, and set forth 
the cause why each exists; and in so doing we 
have severally considered each group of ani- 
mals. Wc must now pass on, and in due se- 
[^u] qucncc must next deal with the question 
of their generation. 
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698 * Elsewhere we have investigated in de- 
tail^ the movement of animals after their vari- 
ous kinds, the differences between them, and 
the reasons for their particular characters (for 
[5] some animals fly, some swim, some walk, 
others move in various other ways); there 
remains an investigation of the common 
ground of any sort of animal movement what- 
soever. 

[/o] Now we have already determined (when 
we were discussing^ whether eternal motion ex- 
ists or not, and its definition, if it does exist) 
that the origin of all other motions is that 
which moves itself, and that the origin of this 
is I he immovable, and that the prime mover 
must of necessity be immovable. And we must 
grasp this not only gen"* in theory, but also 
by reference to individuals in the world of 
sense, for with these in view we seek general 
theories, and with these wc believe that gen- 
[75] eral theories ought to harmoni/c. Now in 
the world of sense too it is plainlv impossible 
for movement to be initiated if there is nothing 
at rest, and Ix'fore all else in our present subject 
— animal life. For il one ot the parts of an ani- 
mal be moved, another must be at rest, and this 
is the purpose of their joints; animals use joints 
like a centre, and the whole member, in vvhieh 
[20] the joint is, becomes both one and two, 
both straight and bent, changing potentially 
anil actually by reason of the joint. Anti when 
It is bending and Ixing moved one ol the points 
in the joint is moved and one is at rest, just as 
if the points A and D of a diameter were at 
rest, and B were moved, and DAC were gen- 
erated. However, in the geometrical illustra- 
tion, the centre is held to be altogether imlivisi- 
[25] ble (for in mathematics motion is a fic- 
tion, as the phrase goes, no mathematical entity 

^ c. g,, 'On the Parts of AnirnaU^ iv. and On the 

(jittt of Animals. 

On the Soul, iii. 2, 9, 10; Physics, viii. 5; Mcta- 
physus, XII. 7 and 8. 

Note; The Ixild face numlxrs and letters arc approxi- 
mate indications of the pages and columns of the stand- 
ard Berlin CJrcck text; the bracketed numbers, of the 
lines in the Greek text; they arc here assigned as they 
are assigned in the Oxford translation. 


being really moved), whereas in the case of 
joints the centres become now one potentially 
and divided actually, and now one actually and 
698 ** divided potentially. But still the origin of 
movement, qua origin, always remains at rest 
when the lower part of a limb is moved; for ex- 
ample, the elbow joint, when the forearm is 
moved, and the shoulder, when the whole arm; 
the knee when the tibia is moved, and the hip 
[5] when the whole leg. Accordingly it is plain 
that each aninial as a whole must have within 
itself a point at rest, whence will be the origin 
of that which is moved, and supfxirting itself 
upon which it will lx: moved both as a com- 
plete whole and in its members. 

2 

But the point of rest in the animal is still quite 
incflectual unless there lx.* something w'ithout 
which is absolutely at rest and immovable, 
[/o] Now it is vvoith while to pause and con- 
sider what has been said, for it involves a specu- 
lation which extends beyond animals even to 
the motion and march ot the universe. For just 
as there must be something immovable within 
the animal, if it is to be moved, so even more 
must there be without it something immov- 
able, by supporting itself upon which that 
which is moved moves. For were that some- 
[75] thing always to give way (as it does for 
mice walking in grain or persons walking in 
sand) advance would be impossible, and nei- 
ther would there lx: any walking unless the 
ground were to remain still, nor any flying or 
swimming were not the air and the sea to re- 
sist. And this which resists must needs be dif- 
ferent from wliat is moved, the whole of it 
from the whole of that, and what is thus im- 
[20] movable must be no part of what is 
moved; otherwise there will be no movement. 
Evidence of this lies in the problem why it is 
that a man easily mov es a boat from outside, if 
he push ■ ^ -rh a pole, putting it against the mast 
or some other part, hut if he tried to do this 
when in the boat itself be would never move il, 
no not giant Tityus himself nor Boreas blowing 
[25] from inside the ship, if he really were 
blowing in the way painters represent him; for 
they paint him sending the breath out from the 
boat. For whether one blew gently or so stout- 
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ly as to make a very great wind, and whether a definite quantity of force or power by dint of 
699* what were thrown or pushed were wind [is] which that which remains at rest docs so, 
or something else, it is necessary in the first just as there is of force by dint of which that 
place to be supported upon one of one’s own which initiates movement does so; and as there 
members which is at rest and so to push, and in is a necessary proportion Ix'twccn opposite ino- 


thc second place for this member, either itself , 
[5] or that of which it is a part, to remain at 
rest, fixing itself against something external to 
itself. Now the man who is himself in the boat, 
it he pushes, fixing himself against the boat, 
very naturally does not move the boat, because 
what he pushes against slmuld properly remain 
at rest. Now what he is trying to move, and 
what he is fixing himselt against is in his case 
[/o] the same. If, however, he pushes or pulls 
from outside he docs move it, for the ground is 
no part of the Ixiat. 

3 

Here we may ask the dilficult question wheth- 
er if something moves the whole hca\ens this 
mover must be immovabl<\ and m<jreo\erbe no 
part of the hea\ens, nor in the hea\ens. For ei- 
ther it is moved itself aiul moves the heavens, 
[75] in which case it must touch something im- 
movable in order to create movement, and then 
this is no part of that which creates movement; 
or if the mover is from the first immo\able it 
will equally be no part of that which is moved. 
T’-' this point at least they argue correctly who 
say that as the Sphere is carried round in a cir- 
cle no single part remains still, for then either 
the whole would necessarily stand still or its 
[20] continuity be torn asunder; hut they argue 
less well in supposing that the poles have a cer- 
tain force, though conceived as having no mag- 
nitude, but as merely termini or points. For be- 
sides the fact that no such things ha\e any sub- 
stantial existence it is impossible for a single 
movement to be initiated by what is twofohl; 
and yet they make the poles two. From a re- 
view of these difficulties we may conclude that 
there is something so related to the whole of 
[25] Nature, as the earth is to animals and 
things moved by them. 

And the myrhologists with their fable of 
Atlas setting his feet upon the earth appear to 
have based the fable iq)on intelligent grounds. 
[30] They make Atlas a kind of diameter 
twirling the heavens about the poles. Now as 
the earth remains still this would be reasonable 
enough, but their theory involves them in the 
position that the earth is no part of the uni- 
verse. And further the force of that which in- 
itiates movement must be made equal to the 
force of that which remains at rest. For there is 


tions, so there is between absences of motion. 
Now equal forces are unaffected by one anoth- 
er, but are overcome by a sii{)criority of force. 
699*^ And so in their theory Atlas, or what- 
ever similar power initiates movement from 
within, must exert no more force than will ex- 
actly balance the stability of the earth — other- 
wise the earth will be moved out of her place 
[5] in the centre of tilings. For as the pusher 
pushes so is the pushed pushed, and with c(]ual 
force. Hut the prime mo\er mo\cs that whitfi 
is to Ixfgin with at rest, so that the |X)wer it ex- 
erts is greater, rather than equal and like to the 
power whicli produces absence of motion in 
that which is moved. And similarly also the 
power of what is moved and so moves must be 
greater than the power of that which is mo^td 
but docs not initiate movemcnl. Therefore the 
force of the earth in its immobility wall have to 
be as great as the force of the whole heavens, 
and ot that which mo\es the heavens. But if 
[/o] that is impossible, it follows that the 
heavens cannot jx^ssibly be moved by any force 
of this kind inside them. 

4 

There is a further difficulty about the motions 
of the parts of the heavens which, as nkm to 
wluU has gone 1x4 ore, may he considered next. 
’For if one could overcome h^' force of m.otion 
[/5] the immobility of the earth he would 
clearly move it away from the centre. And it is 
plain that the power Irom which this forLC 
would originate will not lx* infinite, for the 
earth is not infinite anti tli< rciorc its weight is 
not. Now there arc more senses than one of the 
word ‘impossible’. When wc say it is impossi- 
ble to sec a sound, and when wc say it is imj'^os- 
siblc to see the men in the int^on, wc use two 
[20] senses of the word; the fornicr is of neces- 
sity, the latter, though their nature is to be 
seen, cannot as a fact he seen by us. Now we 
supjxjsc that the heavens arc of ncccsuty impos- 
sible to destroy and to dissolve, w'hercas the re- 
sult of the present argument would he to do 
away with this necessity. For it is natural and 
possible for a motion to exist greater than the 
force by dint of which the earth is at rest, or 
[25] than that by dint of which Fire and Aeth- 
er are moved. If then there are superior mo- 
tions, these will lx: dissolved in succession by 
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one another: and if there actually arc not, but 
might possibly be (for the earth cannot i>e in- 
finite because no body can possibly be infinite), 
there is a possibility of the heavens being dis- 
solved. For what is to prevent this coming to 
pass, unless it be impossible.'^ And it is not im- 
[,’o] possible unless the op{X)site is necessary. 
This difficulty, however, we will discuss else- 
where.^ 

To resume, must there be something im- 
movable and at rest outside of what is moved, 
and no part of it, or not.^ And must this neces- 
sarily be so also in the case of the universe.^ 
Perhaps it would be thought strange were the 
[ij] origin of movement inside. And to those 
who so conceive it the word of Horner^ would 
appear to have been well spoken: 

700® ‘Nay, yc would not pull Zeus, highest of 
all from heaven to the plain, no not even if ye 
toiled light hard; come, all ye gods and god- 
desses! Set hands to the chain’; for that which is 
entirely immovable cannot possibly be moved 
by anything. And herein lies the solution of the 
difficulty slated some time back, the possibility 
I 5 I or impossibility ot dissolving the system of 
the heavens, in that it depends from an origi- 
nal which is immovable. 

Now in the animal world there must be not 
only an immovable without, but also within 
those things which move in place, and initiate 
their own movement. For one part of an ani- 
mal must be moved, and another be at rest, and 
against this the part which is moved will sujv 
port itself amJ be moved; ior example, if it 
[/o] move one of its parts; for one part, as it 
were, supports itself against another part at 
rest. 

But about things without life vdiich are 
moved one might ask the question whether all 
contain in themselves both that w hich is at rest 
and that which initiates movement, and wheth- 
er they also, for instance fire, earth, or any oth- 
er inanimate thing, must support themselves 
against something outside which is at rest. f)r 
[75] is this impossible and must it not be 
looked for rather in those primary causes by 
which they are set in motion.'^ For all things 
without life arc moved by something other, 
and the origin of all things so moved are things 
which move themselves. And out of these we 
have spoken about animals (for they must all 
have in themselves that which is at rest, and 
[20] without them that against which they arc 
supported); but whether there is some higher 

' Cf. Physics, VIII, passim; On the Heavens^ 1. 

^ Iliadt viii. 21. 
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and prime mover is not clear, and an origin of 
that kind involves a different discussion. Ani- 
mals at any rate which move themselves are all 
moved supporting themselves on what is out- 
side them, even when they inspire and expire; 
for there is no essential difference between 
[25] casting a great and a small weight, and 
this is what men do when they spit and cough 
and when they breathe in and breathe out. 

5 

But is it only in that which moves itself in 
place that there must be a point at rest, or docs 
this hold also of that which causes its own qual- 
itative changes, and its owm grow'th^ Now the 
question of original generation and decay is 
dilTcrent; for if there is, as we hold, a primary 
[ ^oj movement, this would be the cause of gen- 
eration and decay, and probably of all the sec- 
ondary movements too. And as in the universe, 
so in the animal vy'orld this is the primary 
movement, whe n the creature attains maturity; 
and therelore it is the cause of grow th, when 
the creature becomes the cause of its owm 
grow'th, and the cause too of alteration. But if 
this is not the primary movement then the 
point at rest is not necessary. How’e\er, the 
[^5l earliest growth and alteration in the liv- 
ing creature arise through another and by other 
700*^ channels, nor can anything possibly be 
the cause of its own generation and decay, for 
the mover must exist before the moved, the be- 
getter before the begotten, and nothing is prior 
to itself. 

6 

Now whether the soul is moved or not, and 
[5] how’ it is moved if it be moved, has been 
stated l^Kfforc in our treatise concerning it.^ And 
since all inorganic things arc moved by some 
other thing — and the manner of the move- 
ment of the first and eternally moved, and how 
the first mover moscs it, has lx:en determined 
before in our Mctiip/jysics* it remains to in- 
[/o] quire how the soul moves the body, and 
w’hat IS the origin of movement in a li\ ing crea- 
ture. Imr, if w e except the movement of the 
universe, things with life are the causes of the 
movement of all else, that is of all that are not 
moved by one another by mutual impact. And 
so all their motions have a term or limit, inas- 
[75] much as the movements of things with 
life have such. For all living things both move 
and are moved wdth some object, so that this is 

S Cf. On the Soul, 1,3-5; ii. 4; m. 9'Cnd. 

^ Cf. Metaphysics, xii. 7. 
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the term of all their movement, the end, that is, 
in view. Now we sec that the living creature is 
moved by intellect, imagination, purpose, wish, 
and appetite. And all these are reducible to 
mind and desire. For both imagination and 
[ 20 ] sensation arc on common ground with 
mind, since all three are faculties of judgement 
though differing according to distinctions stat- 
ed elsewhere.^ Will, however, impulse, and ap- 
petite, are all three forms of desire, while pur- 
pose belongs both to intellect and to desire. 
Therefore the object of desire or of intellect 
first initiates movement, not, that is, every ob- 
ject of intellect, only the end in the domain of 
[25] conduct. Accordingly among goods that 
which moves is a practical end, not the good in 
its whole extent. For it initiates movement only 
so far as something else is for its sake, or so far 
as it is the object of that which is for the sake of 
something else. And we must suppose that a 
seeming good may take the room of actual 
good, and so may the pleasant, which is itself a 
seeming good. From these considerations it is 
[^o] clear that in one regard that which is 
eternally moved by the eternal mover is moved 
in the same way as every living creature, in an- 
other regard differently, and so while it is 
moved eternally, the movement of living crea- 
ture. has a term. Now the eternal beautiful, 
and ihe truly and primarily good (which is not 
[^5] at one time good, at another time not 
good), is too divine and precious to be relative 
to anything else. The prime mover then moves, 
701 * itself being unmoved, whereas desire and 
its faculty arc moved and so move. Rut it is not 
necessary for the last in the chain of things 
moved to move something else; wherefore it is 
plainly reasonable that motion in place should 
be the last of what happens in the region of 
things happening, since the living creature is 
[5] moved and goes forward by reason of de- 
sire or purpose, when some alteration has been 
set going on the occasion of sensation or imagi- 
nation. 

7 

But how is it that thought (viz, sense, imagi- 
nation, and thought proper) is sometimes fol- 
lowed by action, sometimes not; sometimes by 
movement, sometimes not.'’ What happens 
seems parallel to the case of thinking and in- 
[io] ferring about the immovable objects of 
science. There the end is the truth seen (for, 
when one conceives the two premisses, one at 
once conceives and comprehends the conclu- 
^ Cf. On the Souly iii. 3. 


sion), but here the two premisses result in a 
conclusion which is an action — for example, 
one conceives that every man ought to walk, 
[75] one is a man oneself: straightway one 
walks; or that, in this case, no man should 
walk, one is a man: straightway one remains 
at rest. And one so acts in the two cases pro- 
vided that there is nothing in the one case to 
comjx:! or in the other to prevent. Again, I 
ought to create a good, a house is good : straight- 
way I make a house. I need a covering, a coat 
is a covering: I need a coat. What 1 need T 
ought to make, I need a coat: I make a coat. 
[ 20 ] And the conclusion I must make a coat is 
an action. And the action goes back to the Ix:- 
ginning or first stej). Tf there is to be a coat, one 
must first have B, and if R then A, so one gets 
A to begin with. Now that the action is the 
conclusion is clear. Hut the premisses of action 
arc of two kinds, of the good and of the possi- 
ble. 

[25] And as in some cases of speculative in- 
quiry we suppress one premise so here the 
mind docs not stop to consiilcr at all an obvious 
minor premise; for example if walking is good 
for man, one does not dwell upon the minor ‘I 
am a man’. And so what wc do without reflec- 
tion, we do quickly. For when a man aciuali'/cs 
himself in relation to his object either by per- 
ceiving, or imagining or conceiving it, what he 
[^oj desires he docs at once. For the actualiz- 
ing of desire is a substitute for inquiry or re- 
flection. I want to drink, says appetite; this is 
drink, says sense or imagination or mind: 
straightway I drink. In this way living crea- 
tures arc impelled to move and to act, and dc- 
[^5] sire is the last or immediate cause of 
movement, and desire arises after percejnion or 
after imagination and conception. And things 
that desire to act now create and now act under 
the influence of appetite or impulse or of desire 
or wish. 

701 *^ The movements of animals may be com- 
pared with those of automatic puppets, which 
arc set going on the occasion of a tiny move- 
ment; the levers are released, and strike the 
twisted strings against one another; or with 
the toy wagon. For the child mounts on it and 
moves it straight forward, and then again it is 
[5] moved in a circle owing to its wheels being 
of unequal diameter (the smaller acts like a 
centre on the same principle as the cylinders). 
Animals have parts of a similar kind, their or- 
gan.s, the sinewy tendons to wit and the bones; 
the bones are like the w'ooden levers in the au- 
tomaton, ami the iron; the tendons arc like the 
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strings, for when these are tightened or rc- 
[/o] leased movement begins. However, in the 
automata and the toy wagon there is no change 
of quality, though if the inner wheels became 
smaller and greater by turns there would be 
the same circular movement set up. In an ani- 
mal the same part has the power of becoming 
now larger and now smaller, and changing its 
[75] lorm, as the parts increase by warmth and 
again contract by cold and change their qual- 
ity. This change of quality is caused by imagi- 
nations and sensations and by ideas. Sensations 
arc obviously a form ol change ol quality, and 
imagination and conception have the same ef- 
fect as the objects so im igincd and conceived. 
[ 20 ] For in a measure the form conceived be it 
of hot or cold or pleasant or fearful is like what 
the actual objects would lx*, and so we shudder 
and arc frightened at a mere idea. Now all 
these afTections in\olve changes of quality, and 
wMth those changes some parts of the body en- 
large, others grow smaller. And it is not hard 
to see that a small change occurring at the cen- 
[25] ire makes great and numerous changes at 
the circumference, j» by shifting tlie rud- 
der a hair’s breadth you get a wide devi.ition 
at the prenv. And further, when by reason of 
heater cold or some kiiuired affection a change 
is set up in the region of the heart, cv(‘n in an 
[^o] imperceptihl) small part ot the heart, it 
produces a vast di (Terence in the periphery of 
the Ixidv, — blushing, let us say, or turning 
white, goose-skin and shivers and their op- 
posites. 

8 

But to return, the object we pursue or avoid 
in the field of action is, as has been explained, 
the original of movement, and upon the con- 
[^5] ception and imagination ol this there nec- 
essarily follows a change in the temperature 
of the body. For what is painful we avoid, what 
is pleasing w'c pursue. Wc arc, however, uncon- 
scious of what happens in the minute parts; still 
702 “ anything painful or pleasing is generally 
speaking accompanied by a definite change of 
temperature in the body. One may see this by 
considering the affections. Blind courage and 
panic fears, erotic motions, and the test of the 
corporeal affections, pleasant and painful, arc 
all accompanied by a change of temperature, 
sornc in a particular ineml)er, others in the 
[5] bov’y generally. So, memories and antici- 
pations, using as it were the reflected images of 
these pleasures and pains, arc now more and 
now less causes of the same changes of tem- 
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perature. And so we sec the reason of nature’s 
handiwork in the inward parts, and in the cen- 
tres of movement of the organic memlxrs; they 
[ 10 ] change from solid to moist, and from 
moist to solid, from soft to liard and vice versa. 
And so when these are affected in this way, and 
when besides the j)assive and active have the 
constiliilion wc have many times described, as 
often as it comes to pass that one is active and 
the other passive, and neither of them falls 
sl'tort of the elements of its essence, slraight- 
[75] way one acts and the other res{X)nds. And 
on this account thinking that one ought to go 
and going arc virtually simultaneous, unless 
there he somctliing else to hinder action. The 
organic parts arc suitably prepared by the af- 
fections, these again by desire, and desire by 
imagination. Imagination in its turn depends 
[20] either upon conception or scnsc-pcrcep- 
tion. And the simultaneity and speed are due 
to the natural correspondence of the active and 
passive. 

llow’cvcr, that which first moves the animal 
organism must be situate in a definite original. 
Now we ha\c said that a joint is the beginning 
ol one part cf a limb, the end of another. And 
so nature employs it sometimes as one, some- 
times as tw'o. When movement arises from a 
[25] joint, one of the cxireme points must re- 
main at rest, and the other be moved (lor as 
wc explained above the mover must support it- 
self against a point at rest); accordingly, in the 
case ol the clbow^qomt, tlie last point of the 
forearm is moved but does not move anything, 
while, in the flexion, one j'lomt of the cllx)w, 
which lies in the whole forearm that is being 
[^o] moved, is moved, but there must also he 
a point which is unmoved, and this is our 
meaning when we speak of a point which is in 
potency one, hut which becomes two in actual 
exercise. Now if the arm were the living ani- 
mal, somewhere in its elbow-joint would be 
situate the original scat of the moving soul. 
Since, however, it is possible for a lifeless thing 
to lx so related to the hand as the forearm is to 
the upjxr (for example, when a man moves a 
stick in his hand), it is evident that the soul, 
[>5] original of movement, could not lie in 
either of the two extreme points, neither, that 
is, in the last point of the stick which is moved, 
nor in the original point which causes move- 
702 b ment. For the stick too has an end point 
and an originative point by reference to the 
hand. Accordingly, this example shows that the 
moving original which derives from the soul is 
not in the stick; and if not, then not in the 
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hand; for a precisely similar lelation obtains 
between the hand and the wrist, as between the 
wrist and the elbow. In this matter it makes 
no diderence whether the part is a eontmuous 
[5] part of the body or not; the stick may be 
looked at as a detached part of the whole. It 
follows then of necessity that the orli^inal can- 
not lie in any indi\idnal ornpn which is the 
end of another member, e\cn though tlure 
mav he another part outside the one in ques- 
tion. For example, relati\ely to the end |\)int ol 
the st’ck the ha ml is the onitinai, hut the orij^i- 
nal of the hand’s movement is in the wrist. And 
so if the true original is not in the hand, Ix'- 
[/o] there is still something higher up, neither 
is the true original in the wrist, for once more 
if the elbow is at rest the w’hole part lx* )W’ it 
can lx: moved as a continuous w’holc. 

9 

Now since the left and the right sides are sym- 
metrical, and these of^positcs are mo\ed simub 
inneoiisly, it cannot be that the lelt is mo\ed by 
the right remaining stationary, nor vice versa; 
[75] the original must aKvays be in what lies 
above both. Therefore, the original seat of the 
movmg soul must be in that wdiich lies in the 
middle, for of Ixith extremes the middle is the 
liiu’tmg point; and this is similarly related to 
the movements from above [and bclowx] thf)sc 
that is from the head, an<l to the bones wdiich 
[20] spring from the spinal column, in crea- 
tures that have a spinal column. 

And this IS a nasonable arrangement. For 
the sensorium is in our opinion in the centre 
too; and so, if the region ol the origmal ot 
movement is alrercvl in structure through 
sense-perception and thus changes, it Ctirries 
with It the parts that depentl ujron it and they 
too are extended or contracted, and m this way 
the movement ol the creature necessarily fol- 
[25] lows. And the rnicMle of the !)ody must 
needs be in potency one but in action more 
than one; for the limbs are moved simultane- 
ously from the original scat ot movement, and 
when one is at rest the other is moved. For ex- 
ample, in the line RAC,^ R is moved, and A is 
[jo] the mover. There must, however, he a 
point at rest if one is to move, the other to lx 
moved. A (AE) then being one in potency 
must he tw^o in action, and so be a <icfinite spa- 
tial magnitude not a mathematical point. 

* Cf. 703^ ^o. 'I'lic dia;;rams, so often mentioned (cf. 
Sh}ii Physical Trran<c‘s, 452*^ 17; On the Generation of An- 
imals^ 749^ 8, 761* 10), arc lost. 
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Again, C may lx: moved simultaneously with 
R. Roth the originals then in A must move and 
he moved, and so there must be something 
other than them which moves hut is not 
moved. For otherwise, when the mowment he- 
f?5] gins, the extremes, i.e. the originals, in A 
would rest u[H)n one another, like two men 
703 *’ jniuing themselves hack to back and so 
mo' ing their ]<'gs. There must then l>e some 
OIK thing wdiieh inov cs both. This stiuu thing is 
the S(Hil, di'^tincl liom the sj\itial magnitude 
just descnbi d and vet locucd tlv’rein. 

10 

Although from the point ol \icw of the dcfini' 
tion ol mo\ement — a definition which gives 
the cause — desire is tb'.- middle teim or cause, 
[s] and dcsirc mines being mo\cd, still in the 
material animated body there must he some 
material wdiich itsell mo\cs being moved. Now 
that which is moved, hut whose nature is not 
to initiate mo\cmcnt, is capable of being }\is- 
sive to an external force, wlnie that wdiich ini- 
ti ites movement must needs possess a kind ol 
force and pow’er. Now’ e\}X‘ncncc shows us 
[/o] that animals do b(jrh possess lonnatural 
spirit and derive pow'ir fiom this. (IJow^ this 
connatural spirit is mainl. lined in the body is 
explained in other passages o) our works.) And 
this spirit appears to siand to the soul centre 01 
origmal in a relation analogous to that hcrw'cen 
the point in a joint whiLli moves Ixaivg mo\eii 
and the unmoved. NvAV siiK c this ct ntre n for 
some ammals in the hc.irl, in the rest m a part 
[75] analogous w ith the heart, w'e lurthcr six 
the reason ioi tin connatural <^pirit iKang situ 
ate wheie it actual!} is loimd. 'J'he quest’ori 
whether the s[>iiir lein.iins always ihe same or 
constantly changes and is rencw’ed, like the 
cognate cjiiesfon about the rest of the parts of 
the body, is letter postjHined. At all ewents v\e 
see that it is well disposed to excite movement 
and to exert povviT; and the liincliuns of mo\e- 
[20] ment are ihuisting and pulling. Accord- 
ingly, the organ ot movement must lx* capable 
ol expanding and contracting; and this is pre- 
cisely the characteristic of spirit. It contracts 
and expands naturally, and so is able to pull 
and to thrust from one and the same cause, ex- 
hibiting gravity compared with the fiery cle- 
[25J ment, anil levity by e'omparison with the 
opposites of fire. Now that wdiich is to initiate 
movement without change of structure must 
be of the kind described, for the elementary 
bodies prevail over one another in a compound 
body by dint of disproportion; the light is over- 
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come and kept down by the heavier, and the 
heavy kept up by the lighter. 

We have now explained what the part is 
which is moved when the soul originates move- 
ment in the body, and what is the reason for 
this. And the animal organism must lx; 
concci\cd after the similiuidc of a well-gov- 
erned commonwealth. When order is once es- 
tablished in it there is no more need of a sep- 
arate monarch to preside over each several task. 
7"he individuals each play their assigned part 
as ir is ordered, and one tiling follows another 
in its accustomed order. So in .mim.ds there is 
[i’ 5 ] e same orderliness — nature taking the 
place of custom - and eacli pan naturally doing 
his own work as nature has composed them. 
There is no need then of a soul in each part, 
but she resides in a kind <,< central goserning 
place of the body, and the remaining parts 
703 ^ li\e by continuity ol natural structure, 
and plav the jiarts Nature would have them 

I 

II 

So much then for the >oiu'i. ly movements 
of animal bodies, and th<‘ reasons lor them. 
d'hc'C bodies, howeser, displas in certain mem- 
[5] hers invohmtarv mosements too. but nu)st 
I'lllen non\nluntary mosemeirs. \]\ involun- 
tary 1 mean molums of the heart and ol the 
pi ivy member: for oltcii upon an im ige arising 
ant! wilbont c\press mandate of the reason 
these parts aic moved. r»y non-s oluntary I 
mean slee}') and waking and respiration, and 
other similar orginic movements. For neither 
[fo] imaginaiion nor desiie is properly mis- 
tiess of arn oi these; hut since the .inimal hod.\ 
must undergo natural changes of cjuality, and 
when the parts arc so altered some must in- 
crease and other decrease, the body must 
straightway he mo\ed and change with the 
changes that nature makes dofxmdent upon 
[75] one another. Now the causes ol the move- 
ments arc natural changes ol tem|XTature, both 
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those coming from outside the body, and those 
taking place within it. So the involuntary 
movements which occur in spile ol reason in 
the aforesaid parts occur when a change of 
quality supervenes. For conccjXion and imagi- 
nation, as we s:iid above, produce the condi- 
[20] tions necessary to affections, since they 
bring to bear the images or forms which tend 
to create these stales. And the two parts afore- 
said display this motion more conspicuously 
than the re^'t, because each is in a sense a sc])a- 
ratc vital organi'^m, the rc.ison being that each 
contains vital inoislure. In the case of the heart 
the cause is plain, for the heart is the scat of 
[2^] the senses, while an indication that the 
generative organ too is vital i** that there flows 
from It the seimnal potency, itself a kind of or- 
ganism. Again, it is a icasonablc arrangement 
that the movements arise in the centre upon 
movements in the parts, and in the parts upon 
movements in the centre, and so reach one an- 
other. Conceive A to he the centre or starting- 
[3Y1I jK)int. The movements then arrive at the 
ce ntre from each letter in the diagram we have 
drawn, and flow hack again tnnn the centre 
which is moved and changes, (for the centre is 
jX)tenria]l} multiple) the movement of B goes 
to B, that ol C to C, the movement of Ixith to 
both; but from B to C the movements (low by 
dint of going fiom B to A ns to a centre, and 
[ ^5] then from A to C as from a centre. 

Moreover a nio'cment contrarv to reason 
sometimes does ami sometimes docs not .arise in 
the organs on the occasion of the same 
thoughts; the reason is that sometimes the mat- 
704 ^ icr which is passive to the impressions is 
there in suPiicient quantity and of the right 
quality and sometimes not. 

Auvl so vve have bn’Nhcd our account of the 
reasons for the parts ol each kind of animal, 
704 *^ ol the soul, and fiirtherc of sense-percep- 
tion, ol sleej), OI memory, and of movement in 
general; it remains to speak of animal genera- 
tion. 
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704® [^] Wk have now to consider the parts 
which are useful to animals for movement in 
place (locomotion); first, why each part is such 
as it is and to what end they possess them; and 
second, the dilTcrcMiccs between these parts 
both in one and the same creature, and again 
by comparison of the parts of creatures of dif- 
iLrent s})ccics with one another, b'lrst then let 
u.'i lay elown how many (juestions we have to 
consider. 

[/o] The first is what arc the fc'vcat points ('f 
motion ncccssaiy to .'miinal progression, the 
second why sanguineous annuals have four 
points and not more, but bloodless animals 
more than four, and generally why some ani- 
mals are lootlcss, others others quatlru- 

potls, others poly pods, and why all ha\c an 
V veil niimhcr oi leet, il diey ha\c Icct at all; 
I ^ 5 ] points on wliich progr^s- 

sion depeiuls arceicn in number. 

Next, why are man aiul biul bipeds, but fish 
footless; and why do man and birtl, though 
both bipeds, have an opposite curvature ol the 
[20] legs. For man Ik’iuIs his legs con\cxl\, a 
bird has his lient coneavely; again, man bends 
his arms and legs m opposite directions, lor he 
lias his arms bent convexh’, hut his legs con- 
lavely. And a \i\ip irons quadruped Ixnds hi> 
limbs in opposite directions to a man’s, and in 
opposite directions to one another; lor he has his 
forelegs bent convex!}, his hind legs coneavely. 
704*’ Again, cjuadrupeds which arc not \iMp- 
aroLis hut oviparous have a peculiar curvature 
[•?] "f the limbs laterally away from the Ixuly. 
Again, why do quadrupeds iuo\c tlieir legs 
criss-cross? 

We have to examine the reasons for all these 
facts, and others cognate to them: th.ir the 
facts are such is clear from our Natural 1 lis- 
[/o] tory, we ha\e now' to ask reasons for the 
lads. 

^ Iltstnry of Antnialsy ^<)S“ ^ sqij. 

Non : 'Mil IxjKI |,kc mimlu-rs .iml Icttcas :11c .'i['pio\i- 
m.itc nulualions of t!ic juft's. ind columns cd ilu st.uul- 
aid Hcilm Greek le\l; ihe hr.ukeied mimUcrN, of llie 
lines in die (Jrcek text; they aie here as'^igued as they 
are assigned 111 the Oxhnd iranslaiion. 


At the beginning of the inquiry wc must pos- 
tulate the principles w'c arc accustomed con- 
stantly to use for our scientific investigation of 
nature, that is wc must take for granted prin- 
ciples of this universal chaiactcr which appear 
[ 75 ] m all Nature’s work. Of these one is that 
Nature creates nothing without a purpose, hut 
always the best possible in each kind of living 
creanirc by reference to its essential constitu- 
tion. Accordingly if one way is better than an- 
other that is the wxay of Nature. Next we must 
take for granted the diflerent species of dimen- 
sions which inhere in \arious things; of these 
[ 20 ] there are three pairs of two each, superior 
and inlcnor, hclore and behind, to the right 
and to the leli. F^urther wc must assume that 
the originals ot mo\cments in place are thrusts 
and [)ii!ls. (I’hesc arc the essential place-move- 
ments. it IS only accidentally that what is car- 
ried hv another is ino\cd; it is not thought to 
705® m()\e itsch, but to be moved by some- 
thing else.) 

3 

Alter these [preliminaries, wc go on to the next 
questions in older. 

Now' ol animals which change their position 
some mo\e with the whole body ar once, for 
[ 5 J example jumping animals, others mo\e 
one part iirst and then the other, lor example 
walking (.iiid running) animals. In both these 
changes the moving creature aKvays changes 
its position by pressing against w'hat lies below 
it. Accordingly if what is below gives way too 
[/o] quickly for that which is moving upon it 
to lean against it, or it it affords no resistance 
at all t(p wh.it is moving, the latter can of itself 
effed no movement upon ii. For an animal 
W'hich jumips makes its jump both by leaning 
against its own upper part and also against 
what is beneath its leet; for at the joints the 
[ 75 ] parts do in a sense lean upon one another, 
and in general that which pushes down leans 
u[)on what is pushed down. That is why ath- 
letes jump further with weights in iheir hands 
than without, and runners run faster if they 
swing their arms; there is in extending the 
arms a kind ol leaning against the hinds and 
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wrists. In all cases then that which moves 
[20] makes its change of position by the use of 
at least two parts of the body; one part so to 
speak squeezes, the other is squeezed; for the 
part that is still is squeezed as it has to carry the 
weight, the part that is lifted strains against 
that which carries the weight. It follows then 
that nothing without parts can move itself in 
this way, for it has not in it the distinction of 
[25] the part which is passive and that which 
is active. 

4 

Again, the boundaries by which living beings 
are naturally determined are six in number, su- 
perior and inferior, lx:fore and behind, right 
and left. Of these all living beings have a supe- 
rior and an interior part; tor superior and infe- 
[_jo] rior is in plants too, not only in animals. 
And this distinction is one of function, not 
merely of position relatively to our earth and 
the sky above our heads. The superior is that 
from which flows in each kind the distribution 
705 ^ of nutriment and the process of growth; 
the inferior is that to which the process flows 
and in which it ends. One is a starting-point, 
the other an end, and the starting-point is the 
superior. And yet it might be thought that in 
the case of plants at least the inferior is rather 
the appropriate starting-point, lor in them 
the superior and inferior are in position other 
[5] than in animals. Still they arc similarly 
situated from the point of view of function, 
though not in their position relatively to the 
universe. The roots are the superior part of a 
plant, for from them the nutriment is distrib- 
uted to the growing members, and a plant 
takes it with its roots as an animal docs with 
its mouth. 

Things that arc not only alive hut arc ani- 
mals have both a front and a back, because they 
[/o] all have sense, and front and hack are dis- 
tinguished by reference to sense. The front is 
the part in which sense is innate, and whence 
each thing gels its sensations, the opposite parts 
are the back. 

All animals which partake not only in sense, 
but are aide of themselves to make a change of 
[75] place, have a further distinction of left 
and right besides those already enumerated; 
like the former these arc distinctions of func- 
tion and not of position. The right is that from 
which change of position naturally begins, the 
[20] opposite which naturally depends upon 
this is the left. 

This distinction (of right and left) is more 


articulate and detailed in some than in others. 
For animals which make the aforesaid change 
(of place) by the help of organized parts (I 
mean feet for example, or wings or similar or- 
gans) have the left and right distinguished in 
greater detail, while those which are not differ- 
[25] entiated into such parts, but make the dif- 
ferentiation in the body itself and so progress, 
like some footless animals (for example snakes 
and caterpillars after their kind, and besides 
what men call earth-worms), all these have the 
distinction spoken of, although it is not made 
[?o] so manifest to us. That the beginning of 
movement is on the right is indicated by the 
fact that all men carry burdens on the left 
shoulder; in this way tliey sot free the siilc 
which initiates movement and enable the side 
which hears the weight t(' he moved. And so 
men hop easier on the !elt leg; for the nature 
706 * of the right is to inilinte movement, that 
of the left to he inr^ved. The Inirdeii then must 
rest on the side which is to he moved, not on 
that which is going to cause movement, and 
if it be set on the moving side, which is the 
original of movement, it Will cither not he 
[5] moved at all or with more labour. Another 
indication that the right is the source of move- 
ment IS the way w-e put our feet forward; all 
men lead off wdtli the left, and after standing 
still prefer to put thr^ lelt foot forward, unless 
something hap})cris to prevent it. Tlic reason 
is that their movement comes tronr“thc leg 
they step off, not from the one pul forward. 
Again, men guanl themselves with iheir right, 
[/o] 7\nd this is the reason why the right is 
the same in all, for that from which motion be- 
gins is the same for all, and has its natural po- 
sition in the same place, and for this reason the 
spirai-shapetl Testaccans have their shells on 
the right, for they do not move in the direction 
of the spire, but all go lorvvard in the direction 
f/5] opposite to the spire. Examples are the 
niurex and the ccryx. As all animals then start 
movement Irom the right, and the right moves 
in the same direction as the whole, it is neces- 
sary for all to he alike right-handed. And man 
has the left limbs detached more than any oth- 
er animal because he is natural in a higher dc- 
[20] grcc than the other animals; now the 
right is naturally both better than the left and 
separate from it, and so in man the right is 
more especially the right, more dextrous that 
is, than in other animals. The right then being 
differentiated it is only reasonable that in man 
the left should be most movable, and most de- 
tached. In man, too, the other starting-points 
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[25] arc found most naturally and clearly dis- 
tinct, the superior part that is and the front. 

5 

Animals which, like men and birds, have the 
superior part distinguished from the front are 
two-footed (biped). In them, of the four points 
of motion, two are wings in the one, hands and 
arms in the other. Animals which have the su- 
[^o] perior and the front parts identically situ- 
ated arc four-footed, many-footed, or footless 
(quadruped, polypod, limbless). I use the term 
foot for a member employed for movement in 
place connected with a point on the ground, 
for the feet appear to have got their name from 
the ground under our leet. 

706 *^ Some animals, too, have the front and 
back parts identically situated, for example, 
Cephalopods (molluscs) and spiral-shaped Tes- 
taccans, and these we have discussed elsewhere 
in another connexion. 

Now there is in place a superior, an interme- 
diate, and an inferior; in respect to place bipeds 
have their superior part corresponding to the 
superior part ol the u. ^ erse; quadruf)cds, 
[5] polypods, and footless animals to the inter- 
mediate part, and plants to the inferior. The 
reason is that these have no power of locomo- 
tion, and the superior part is determined rela- 
tively to the nutriment, and their nutriment is 
from the earth. Quadrupeds, ])olypods, and 
footless animals again have their superior part 
corresponding to the intermediate, because 
they arc not erect. Bipeds have theirs corre- 
sponding to the siqx'rior part of the universe 
because they arc erect, and of bipeds, man par 
[/o] excellence; for man is the most natural of 
bipeds. And it is reasonable for the starting- 
points to be in these pans; for the starting-point 
is honourable, and the suiK'rior is more hon- 
ourable than the inlerior, the Iront than the 
back, and the right than the left. Or we may 
reverse the argument and say quite well that 
[/5J these parts arc more honourable than 
their opposites just because the starting-points 
are in them. 

6 

The above discussion has made it clear that 
the original of movement is in the parts on the 
right. Now every continuous whole, one part 
of which is moved while the other remains at 
rest mu.>t, in order to be able to move as a 
[20] whole while one part stands still, have in 
the place where both parts have opposed move- 
ments some common part which connects the 
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moving parts with one another. Further in 
this common part the original of the motion 
(and similarly of the absence of motion) of 
each of the parts must lie. 

Clearly then if any of the opposite pairs of 
parts (right and left, that is, superior and in- 
[25] ferior, before and liehind) have a move- 
ment of their own, each of them has for com- 
mon original of its movements the juncture of 
the parts in cjuestion. 

Now Ixdore and behind are not distinctions 
relatively to that which sets up its own motion, 
[^o] because in nature nothing has a move- 
ment backwards, nor has a moving animal any 
division whereby it may make a change of po- 
sition towards its front or back; but right and 
left, superior and inferior are so distinguished. 
Accordingly, all animals which progress by the 
707 “ use of distinct members have these mem- 
bers distinguished not by the differences of be- 
fore and behind, but only of the remaining two 

f airs; the prior difference dividing these rnem- 
5] bers into right and left (a difference which 
must appear as soon as you have division into 
two), and the other difference appearing of 
necessity where there is division into four. 

Since then these two pairs, the superior and 
inferior and the right and Iclt, are linked to 
one another by the same common original (by 
which I mean that which controls their move- 
ment), and further, everything w'hich is in- 
tended to make a movement in each such part 
properly must have the original cause of all the 
[/o] said movements arranged in a certain 
definite position relatively to the distances 
from it of the originals of the movements of 
the individual members (and these centres of 
the individual parts are in pairs arranged co- 
ordinately or diagonally, and the common cen- 
tre is the original from which the animal’s 
movements of right and left, and similarly of 
sufKTior and inferior, start); each animal must 
[75] have this original at a point where it is 
equally or nearly equally related to each of the 
centres in the four parts described. 

7 

It is clear then how locomotion belongs to 
those animals only w'hich make their changes 
of place by means of two or four points in their 
structure, or to such animals par excellence. 
Moreover, since this property belongs almost 
[20] peculiarly to Sanguineous animals, we 
see that no Sanguineous animal can progress 
at more points than lour, and that if it is the 
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nature of anything so to progress at four points 
it must of necessity be Sanguineous. 

What we observe in the animal world is in 
agreement with the above account. For no San- 
[25] guineous animal if it be divided into more 
parts can live for any appreciable length of 
time, nor can it enjoy the power of locomotion 
which it possessed w^hile it was a continuous 
and undivided whole. But some bloodless ani- 
mals and poly pods can live a long time, if di- 
vided, in each of the severed parts, and can 
[ ^o] mo\e in the same way as before they were 
dismembered. Examples are what is termed 
the centipede and other insects that are long in 
707 *^ shape, for even the hinder portion of all 
these goes on progressing in the same direction 
as before when they arc cut in two. 

The explanation of their living when thus 
divided is that each of them is constructed like 
a continuous body of many separate living 
[5] ings. It is plain, too, from what was said 
above why they are like this. Animals con- 
structed most naturally arc made to move at 
tw’o or four points, and even limbless San- 
guinca are no exception. They too move by 
dint of four points, w'herebv they achieve pro- 

f ression. They go forward by means of two 
/o] flexions. For in each of their flexions there 
is a right and a left, both betore and behind in 
th< T flat surface, in the part towards the head 
a Tight and a left front point, and in the part 
towards the tail the two hinder points. They 
look as if they moved at two points only, where 
they touch before and behind, but that is only 
[75] because they arc narrow in breailth. Even 
in them the right is the sovereign part, and 
there is an alternate correspondence behind, 
exactly as in cjuadrupeds. The reason of their 
flexions is their great length, for just as tall 
men walk with their spines bellied (undulat- 
ed) forward, and when iheir right shoulder is 
leading in a forward direction their left hip is 
[20] rather inclined backwards, so that their 
middle becomes hollow and bellied (undulat- 
ed), so w’c ought to conceive snakes as moving 
in concave curves (undulations) upon the 
ground. And this is evidence that they move 
themselves like the c]uadrupcds, for they make 
the concave in its turn convex and the convex 
concave. When in its turn the left of the for- 
ward parts is leading, the concavity is in its 
[25] turn reversed, for the right becomes the 
inner. (Let the right front point l)c A, the left 
B, the right hind C, the left D.) 

Among land animals this is the character of 
the movement of snakes, and among water ani- 
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mals of eels, and conger-cels and also lampreys, 
in fact of all that have their form snakclikc. 
[•?o] However, some marine animals of this 
708 ® shape have no fin, lampreys for example, 
but put the sea to the same use as snakes do 
both land and water (for snakes swim precise- 
ly as they move on the ground). Others have 
two fins only, for example congcr-ecls and eels 
[5] and a kind of cestreus which breeds in the 
lake of Siphae. On this account too those that 
are accustomed to live on land, ior cxam})le all 
the cels, move with fewer flexions in a fluid than 
on land, while the kind of cestreus which has 
two fins, by its flexion in a fluid makes up the 
remaining points. 

8 

The reason why snakes arc limbless is first that 
[/o] nature makes nothing without purpose, 
but always regards what is the best possible for 
each individual, preserving the peculiar essence 
of each and its intended character, and second- 
ly the principle we laid down above that no 
Sanguineous creature can move itself at more 
than four points, (iraiumg this it is evident 
that Sanguineous animals liki* snakes, whose 
f/5] length is out ol proportion to the rest of 
their dimensions, cannot possibly have limbs; 
for they cannot base more than lour (or they 
would be bloodless), and il lhe\ had two or 
[20 J four they would be practically stationary; 
so slow and unprofitable would their move- 
ment necess.irily be. 

I^ut every limbed animal has necessarily an 
c\Vn nil mix' r of such limbs. I'or those which 
only jum[) and so move Irom place to place do 
not need limbs for this mo\cment at least, but 
[25] tho se w'hich nut only jum[) but also need 
to walk, finding that movement not sufficient 
for their purfioses, evidently either are better 
able to progress with even limbs or cannot oth- 
erwise progress at all [tor every animal which 
has limbs must have an even numlx:r], for as 
this kind ol movement is cfTrcted by pa it of 
the body at a time, anti not by the whole at 
once as in the movement ol lea[)ing, some of 
[p] the limbs must in turn remain at rest, and 
others be moved, and the animal must act in 
each ol these cases with ojiposite limbs, shift- 
ing the weight from the limbs that are Ixring 
moved to those at rest. And so nothing can 
708 *^ walk on three limbs or on one; in the lat- 
ter case it has no support at all on which to rest 
the body’s weight, in the former only in re- 
spect of one pair of opposites, and so it must 
necessarily fall in endeavouring so to move. 
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[5] Polypods however, like the Centipede, can 
indeed make progress on an odd number of 
limbs, as may be seen by the ex{)eriment of 
wounding one of their limbs; for then the mu- 
tilation of one row of limbs is corrected by the 
number of limbs which remain on either side. 
wSuch mutilated creatures, however, drag the 
[/o] wounded limb after them with the re- 
mainder, and do not properly speaking walk. 
Moicover, it is plain that they, too, would 
make the change oL place L>ettcr if they had an 
even numl>er, in fact it none were missing and 
they had the limbs which corres[)ond to one 
another. In this way they could ecjualize their 
[75] own weight, and not oscillate to one sule, 
if they had corresponding supports instead of 
one section of the opposite sides being unoccu- 
pied by a limb. A walking creature advances 
from each of its members alternately, tor in 
this way it recovers the same figure that it had 
M first. 

9 

[20] The fact that all animals have an even 
number ot feet, and th». lor the fact 

have been set forth. What follows will explain 
that if there were no point at rest flexion and 
straightening would be impossible. Flexion is 
<1 change Ironi a right line to an arc or an an- 
gle, slr<iighteniiig a change from either of these 
to a right line. Now in all such changes the 
[25J flexion or the straightening must be rela- 
tive to one point. Moreover, without flexion 
ilicTC could not be walking or swimming or 
flung. For since limlxal creatures stand and 
lake their weight alternaiely on one or other of 
the opposite legs, if one he thrust forward the 
[,vj] other of necessity must be bent. l"or the 
opposite limbs arc naturally of equ.il length, 
and the one w'hich is under the weight must he 
a kind of pcrjxiidicular at right angles to the 
ground. 

When then one leg is advanced it becomes the 
709® hypotenuse of a right angled triangle. Its 
scjuare then is equal to the square on the other 
side together with the sijuarc on the base. As 
the legs then are equal, the one at rest must 
Wnd either at the knee or, if there were any 
kncelcss animal which walked, at some other 
articulation. The following exjK'iimciit exhib- 
[5] its the fact. If a man were to walk parallel 
to a wall in sunshine, the line described (by 
the shadow of his head) would be not straight 
but zigzag, becoming lower as be bends, and 
higher when he stands and lifts himself up. 

It is, indeed, possible to move oneself even 
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if the leg be not bent, in the way in which 
[/o] children crawl. This was the old though 
erroneous account of the movement of ele- 
phants. But these kinds of movements involve 
a flexion in the shoulders or in the hips. Noth- 
ing at any rate could walk upright continuous- 
ly and securely without flexions at the knee, 
but would have to move like men in the wres- 
tling schools who crawl forward through the 
[/5J sand on their knees. For the upper part of 
the upright creature is long so that its leg has 
to be correspondingly long; in consequence 
there must be flexion. For since a stationary 
position is perpendicular, if that which moves 
cannot bend it will cither fall forw'ard as the 
right angle Ixcomcs acute or will not be able 
to progress, h'or if one leg is at right angles to 
the ground and the other is advanced, the lat- 
ter will be at once ccjual and greater. For it will 
be e(pial to the stationary leg and also cquiva- 
[20] lent to the hypoU-ause of a right-anglsd 
triangle. That which goes forward therefore 
must bend, and while landing one, extend the 
other leg simultaneously, so as to incline for- 
ward and make a stride and still remain above 
the {xrpcndiciilar; for the legs form an isos- 
celes triangle, and the head sinks lower when it 
is perpendicularly above the base on which it 
stands. 

[25] Of limbless animals, some progress by 
undulations (and this happens in two wa>s, 
cither they umlulatc on the ground, like snakes, 
or up and clown, like caterpillars), and undu- 
lation is a flexion; others by a telescopic action, 
like what arc called earthworms and leeches, 
[yo] These go forward, first one part leading 
and then drawing the whole of the rest of the 
body up to this, and so they change from place 
to place. It is plain too that if the two curves 
were not greater than the one line which sul> 
tends them undulating animals could not move 
709*^ themselves; when the flexure is extended 
they would not have moved forward at all if 
the flexure or arc were equal to the chord sub- 
tended; as it is, it reaches further when it is 
straightened out, and then this part stays still 
and it draws up what is left Ixhind. 

In all the changes described that which 
moves now '•xtends itself in a straight line to 
[5] progress, and now is hooped; it straightens 
itself in its leading part, and is hooped in what 
follows behind. Even jumping animals all 
make a flexion in the part of the body which is 
underneath, and after this fashion make their 
leaps. So too flying and swimming things pro- 
[/o] gross, the one straightening and bending 
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their wings to fly, the other their fins to swim. 
Of the latter some have four fins, others which 
arc rather long, for example eels, have only 
two. These swim by substituting a flexion of 
the rest of their body for the (missing) pair of 
fins to complete the movement, as we have said 
[75] before. ‘ Flat fish use two fins, and the 
flat of their body as a substitute for the absent 
pair of fins. Quite flat fish, like the Ray, pro- 
duce their swimming movement with the ac- 
tual fins and with the two extremes or semi- 
circles of their body, bending and straighten- 
ing themselves alternately. 

10 

[20] A difficulty might perhaps be raised about 
birds. How, it may be said, can they, cither 
when they fly or when they walk, be said to 
move at four points.^ Now we did not say that 
all Sanguinea move at four points, but merely 
at not more than four. Moreover, they cannot 
as a fact fly if their legs be removed, nor walk 
[25] without their wings. Even a man does not 
walk without moving his shoulders. Every- 
thing indeed, as we have said, makes a change 
of place by flexion and straightening, for all 
things progress by pressing upon what being 
beneath them up to a point gives way as it 
were gradually; accordingly, even if there be 
» flexion in another member, there must be 
at least in the point whence motion begins, 
[^o] that is in feathered (flying) insects at the 
base of the ‘scale-wing’, in birds at the base of 
the wing, in others at the base of the corre- 
sponding member, the fins, lor instance, in 
fish. In others, for example snakes, the flexion 
710 * begins in the joints of the body. 

In winged creatures the tail serves, like a 
ship’s rudder, to keep the flying thing in its 
course. The tail then must like other limbs be 
able to bend at the point of attachment. And 
[5] so flying insects, and birds (Schizoptera) 
whose tails arc ill-adapted for the use in ques- 
tion, for example peacocks, and domestic cocks, 
and generally birds that hardly fly, cannot steer 
a straight course. Flying insects have absolute- 
ly no tail, and so drift along like a rudderless 
vessel, and beat against anything they happen 
upon; and this applies equally to sharded in- 
[/o] sects, like the scarab-beetle and the chafer, 
and to unsharded, like bees and wasps. Fur- 
ther, birds that are not made for flight have a 
tail that is of no use; for instance the purple 
coot and the heron and all water-fowl. These 
fly stretching out their feet as a substitute for 
iCf.7o8»7. 
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[75] a tail, and use their legs instead of a tail 
to direct their flight. The flight of insects is 
slow and frail because the character of their 
feathery wings is not proportionate to the bulk 
of their body; this is heavy, their wings small 
and frail, and so the flight they use is like a 
[20] cargo boat attempting to make its voyage 
with oars; now the frailty both of the actual 
wrings and of the outgrowths upon them con- 
tributes in a measure to the flight described. 
Among birds, the jx;acock’s tail is at one time 
uscdcss because of its size, at another because 
it is shed. Hut birds are in general at the oppo- 
site pole to flying insects as regards their feath- 
[25] ers, but especially the swiftest flyers 
among them. (These arc the birds with curved 
talons, for swiftness of wing is useful to their 
mode of life.) The rest of their bodily structure 
is in harmony with their fx:culiar movement, 
[^o] the small head, the slight neck, the strong 
and acute breastbone (acute like the prow of a 
clipper Iniilt vessel, so as to be well-girt, and 
strong by dint of its mass of flesh), in order to 
710 *^ be able to push away the air that beats 
against it, and that easily and without exhaus- 
tion. The hind quarters, too, arc light and lajx:r 
again, in order to conform to the movement of 
the front and not by their breadth to suck the 
air. 

1 1 

[5] So much then for these questioru. Rut why 
an animal that is to stand erect must necessari- 
ly be not only a biped, but must also have the 
superior parts of the Iiody lighter, and those 
that lie under these heavier, is plain. Only 
[/o] if situated like this could it possibly carry 
itself easily. And so man, the only erect animal, 
has legs longer and stouter relatively to the up- 
per parts of his body than any other animal 
with legs. What we observe in children also is 
evidence of this. Children cannot walk erect 
because they are always dwarf-like, the upper 
parts of their bodies being longer and stouter 
[75] than the lower. With advancing years the 
lower increase disproportionately, until the 
children get their appropriate size, and then 
and not till then they succeed in walking erect. 
Birds are hunchbacked yet stand on two legs 
because their weight is set back, after the prin- 
ciple of horses fashioned in bronze with their 
[20] forelegs prancing. Hut their being bipeds 
and able to stand is above all due to their hav- 
ing the hip-bone shaped like a thigh, and so 
large that it looks as if they had two thighs, 
one in the leg before the knee-joint, the other 
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joining this part to the fundament. Really this 
is not a thigh but a hip, and if it were not so 
[25] large the bird could not be a biped. As in 
a man or a quadruped, the thigh and the rest 
of the leg would lx: attached immediately to 
quite a small hip; consequently the whole body 
would be tilted forward. As it is, however, the 
hip is long and extends right along to the mid- 
dle of the belly, so that the legs are attached at 
[ -jo] that point and carry as supports the whole 
frame. It is also evident from these considera- 
tions that a bird cannot possibly be erect in the 
sense in which man is. For as it holds its body 
now the wings arc naturally useful to it, but if 
711 * it were erect they would be as useless as 
the wings of Cupids we see in pictures. It must 
have been clear as soon as wc spoke that the 
form of no human nor any similar being per- 
mits of wings; not only because it would, 
[5] though Sanguineous, be moved at more 
than four points, but also because to have 
wings would be useless to it when moving nat- 
urally. And Nature makes nothing contrary to 
her own nature. 

12 

Wc have stated abovc^ that without flexion in 
the legs or shoulders and hips no Sanguineous 
animal with ieet could progress, and that flex- 
[/o] ion IS impossible exce[)t some point be at 
rest, and that men and birds, both bijicds, Ix^nd 
their legs in opposite directions, and further 
that quadru’peds bend their in opposite direc- 
tions, and each pair in the opposite way to a 
[75] man’s limbs. For men Ix'nd their arms 
backwards, their legs forwards; quadrupeds 
their forelegs forwards, their back legs back- 
wards, and in like manner also birds bend 
theirs. I'lie reason is that Nature’s workman- 
ship is never purposeless, as we said above, but 
everything for the best possible in the circum- 
[20] stances. Inasmuch, therefore, as all crea- 
tures which naturally have the power of chang- 
ing position by the use of limbs, must have one 
leg stationary with the weight of the body on 
It, and when they move forward the leg which 
has the leading position must be unencum- 
bered, and the progression continuing the 
weight must shift aiul be taken o/I on this Icad- 
[25] ing leg, it is evidently necessary for the 
back leg from being bent to become straight 
again, while the point of movement of the leg 
thrust forward and its lower part remain still. 
And so the legs must be jointcd.-And it is pos- 
sible for this to take place and at the same time 
^ Cf. chapter 9. 
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for the animal to go forward, if the leading leg 
has its articulation forwards, impossible if it be 
f^o] backwards. For, if it be forwards, the 
stretching out of the leg will be while the body 
is going forwards, but, if the other way, while 
it is going backwards. And again, if the flexion 
were backwards, the placing of the foot would 
be made by two movements and those con- 
71 1 *’ trary to one another, one, that is, back- 
wards and one forwards; for in the bending to- 
gether of the limb the lower end of the thigh 
would go backwards, and the shin would move 
the foot forwards away from the flexion; where- 
f 5] as, with the flexion forwards, the progres- 
sion described will be performed not with con- 
trary motions, but with one forward motion. 

Now man, being a biped and making his 
change of position in the natural way with his 
two legs, bends them forward for the reasons 
set forth, but his arms l>end backwards reason- 
[ro] ably enough. If they bent the opposite 
way they would be useless for the work of the 
hands, and for taking food. But quadru}x:ds 
which arc also viviparous necessarily bend 
their front legs forwards. For these lead off 
first when they move, and are also in the fore- 
part of their body. The reason that they bend 
[75] forward is the same as in the case of man, 
for in this respect they arc like mankind. And 
so quadrupeds as well as men bend these legs 
forward in the manner described. Moreover, if 
the flexion is like this, they are enabled to lift 
their feet high; if they bent them in the oppo- 
[20] site way they would only lift them a little 
way from the ground, because the whole thigh 
and the joint from which the shin-bone springs 
would lie under the belly as the Ix'ast moved 
forward. If, however, the flexion of the hind 
legs were forwards the lilting of these feet 
would be similar to that of the forefeet (for the 
[25] hind legs, too, would in this case have 
only a little room for rheir lifting inasmuch as 
both the thigh and the knee-joint would fall 
under the position ol the belly); but the flexion 
lx:ing backwards, as in fact it is, nothing comes 
in the way of their progression with this mode 
of moving the feet. Moreover, it is necessary or 
[fo] at least better lor their legs to bend thus 
when they are suckling their young, with a 
view to such ministrations. If the flexion were 
inwards it would be diflicult to keep their 
young under them and to shelter them. 

712 * Now there arc four inodes of flexion if 
we take the combinations in pairs. Fore and 
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hind may bend cither both backwards, as the 
figures marked A, or in the opposite way both 
[5] forwards, as in B, or in converse ways and 
not in the same direction, as in C where the 
fore bend forwards and the hind bend back- 
wards, or as in D, the opposite way to C, 
where the convexities are turned towards one 
another and the concavities outwards. Now no 
biped or quadruped bends his limbs like the 
[70] figures A or B, but the quadrupeds like 
C, and like D only the elephant among quad- 
rupeds and man if you consider his arms as 
well as his legs. For he bends his arms con- 
cavely and his legs convexly. 

In man, too, the flexions of the limbs are al- 
ways alternately opposite, for example the el- 
bow bends back, but the wrist of the hand for- 
[75] wards, and again the shoulder forwards. 
In like fashion, too, in the case of the legs, the 
hip backwards, the knee forwards, the ankle 
in the opposite way backwards. And plainly 
the lower limbs arc opposed in this respect to 
the upper, because the first joints are opposites, 
the shoulder bending forwards, the hip back- 
[20] wards; wherefore also the ankle bends 
backwards, and the wrist of the hand forwards. 

This is the way then the limbs bend, and for 
ll.e reasons given. But the hind limbs move 
[25] criss-cross with the fore limbs; after the 
off fore they move the near hind, then the 
near fore, and then the off hind. The reason is 
that (a) if they moved the forelegs together 
and first, the animal would be wrenched, and 
the progression would be a stumbling forwards 
with the hind parts as it were dragged after. 
[^0] Again, that would not be walking but 
jumping, and it is hard to make a continuous 
change of place, jumping all the time. Here is 
evidence of what I say; even as it is, all horses 
that move in this way soon begin to refuse, for 
example the horses in a religious procession. 
712** For these reasons the fore limbs and the 
hind limbs move in this separate way. Again, 
(if) if they moved both the rF^’lit legs first the 
weight would be outside the supporting limbs 
and they would fall. If then it is necessary to 
move in one or other of these ways or criss- 
cross fashion, and neither of these two is satis- 
factory, they must move criss-cross; for mov- 
[5] ing in the way we have said they cannot 
possibly experience either of the:»e untoward re- 
sults. And this is why horses and such-like ani- 
mals stand still with their legs put forward 
criss-cross, not with the right or the left put 
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forward together at once. In the same fashion 
[70] animals with more than four legs make 
their movements; if you take two consecutive 
pairs of legs the hind move criss-cross with the 
forelegs; you can see this if you watch them 
moving slowly. Even crabs move in this way, 
and they are polypods. They, too, always move 
[75] criss-cross in whichever direction they are 
•making progress. For in direction this animal 
has a movement all its own; it is the only ani- 
mal that moves not forwards, but obliquely. 
Yet since forwards is a distinction relative to 
the line of vision. Nature has made its eyes able 
to conform to its limbs, for its eyes can move 
[20] themselves obliquely, and therefore after 
a fashion crabs are no exception but in this 
sense move forwards. 

15 

Birds bend their legs in the same way as quad- 
rupeds. For their natural construction is broad- 
ly speaking nearly the same. That is, in birds 
the wings are a substitute for the forelegs; and 
so they are bent in the same way as the forelegs 
[25] of a quadruped, since when they move to 
progress the natural beginning of change is 
from the wings (as in quadrupeds from the 
forelegs). Flight in fact is their appropriate 
movement. And so if the wings lx: cut off a 
bird can neither stand still nor go forwards, 
[^o] Again, the bird though a biped is not 
erect, and has the forward parts oLthe body 
lighter than the hind, and so it is necessary (or 
jit least preferable for the standing posture) to 
have the thigh so placed below the body as it 
actually is, I mean growing towards the back. 
If then it must have this situation the flexion of 
the leg must be backwards, as in the hind legs 
713* of quadrupeds. The reasons arc the same 
as those given in the case of viviparous quad- 
rupeds. 

If now we survey generally birds and winged 
[5] insects, and animals which swim in a wa- 
tery medium, all I mean that make their prog- 
ress in water by dint of organs of movement, it 
is not difficult to see that it is [setter to have the 
attachment of the parts in question oblique to 
the frame, exactly as in fact we sec it to be both 
in birds and insects. And this same arrange- 
ment obtains also among fishes. Among birds 
[/o] the wings arc attached obliquely; so arc 
the fins in water animals, and the feather-like 
wings of insects. In this way they divide the air 
or water most quickly and with most force and 
so effect their movement. For the hinder parts 
in this way would follow forwards as they are 
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[75] carried along in the yielding medium, fish 
in the water, birds in the air. 

Of oviparous quadrupeds all those that live in 
holes, like crocodiles, lizards, spotted lizards, 
freshwater tortoises, and turtles, have their legs 
attached obliquely as their whole body sprawls 
over the ground, and bend them obliquely. The 
[ 20 ] reason is that this is useful for case in 
creeping into holes, and for sitting upon their 
eggs and guarding them. And as they are 
splayed outwards they must of necessity tuck 
in their thighs and put them under them in 
order to achieve the lifting of the whole body. 
[25] In view of this they cannot bend them 
otherwise than outwards. 

t6 

We have already stated the fact* that non-san- 
guineous animals with limbs are polypotls and 
none of them qiiadrufieds. And the reason why 
their legs, except the extreme pairs, were neces- 
sarily attached obliquely and had their flexions 
upwards, and the legs themselves were some- 
[^o] what turned under (bandy-shape) and 
backwards is plain. In aii such cicatures the in- 
termediate legs both lead and follow. If then 
713 ^ they lay under them, they must have had 
their flexion both forwards and backwards; on 
account of leading, lorvvards; and on account 
of following, backwards. Now since they have 
to do both, for this reason their limbs arc 
[5] turned under and bent obliquely, except 
the two extreme pairs. (These two are more 
natural in their movement, the front leading 
and the back following.) Another reason for 
this kind of flexion is the number of their legs; 
arranged in this way they would interfere less 
with one another in progression and not knock 
[70] together. But the reason that they are 
bandy is that all of them or most of them live 
in holes, for creatures living so cannot possibly 
be high above the ground. 

But crabs arc in nature the oddest of all poly- 
pods; they do not progress forwards except in 
the sense explained above, ^ and they are the 
only animals which have more than one pair of 
[75] leading limbs. The explanation of this is 
the hardness of their limbs, and the fact that 
they use them not for swimming but for walk- 
ing; they always keep on the ground. How- 
ever, the flexion of the limbs of all polypods is 
oblique, like that of the quadrupeds which live 
in holes — tor example lizards and crocodiles 
[20] and most of the oviparous quadrupeds. 
And the explanation is that some of them in 

^ Above, 704* II. 3 Above, yiz^ 20. 
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their breeding periods, and some all their life, 
live in holes. 

17 

Now the rest have bandy legs because they arc 
soft-skinned, but the crayfish is hard-skinned 
and its limbs arc for swimming and not for 
walking (and so are not bandy). Crabs, too, 
[25] have their limbs bent obliquely, but not 
bandy like oviparous quadrupeds and non-san- 
guineous polypods, because their limbs have a 
hard and shcll-likc skin, although they don’t 
swim but live in holes; they live in fact on the 
ground. Moreover, their shape is like a disk, as 
compared with the crayfish which is elongated, 
[^o] and they haven’t a tail like the crayfish; a 
tail is useful to the crayfish for swimming, but 
the crab is not a swimming creature. Further, 
it alone has its side equivalent to a hinder part, 
because it has many leading feet. The explana^* 
714 * tion of this is that its flexions are not for- 
ward nor its legs turned in under (bandy). We 
have given above the reason why its legs are 
not turned in under, that is the hardness and 
shcll-bkc character of its integument. 

For these reasons then it must lead off with 
[5] more than one limb, and move obliquely; 
obliquely, l>ecaiisc the flexion is oblique; and 
with more than one limb, because otherwise 
the limbs that were still would have got in the 
way of those that were moving. 

Fishes of the flat kind swim with their heads 
twisted, as one-eyed men walk; they have their 
natural shape distorted. Web-footed birds 
swim with their feet; because they breathe 
[70] the air and have lungs they are bipeds, but 
because they have ihcir home in the water they 
are webbed; by this arrangement their feet 
serve them instead of fins. They have their legs 
too, not like the rest of birds in the centre of 
their body, but rather set back. Their legs are 
short, and Ixdng set back are serviceable for 
[75] swimming. The reason for their having 
short legs is that nature has added to their feet 
by subtracting from the length of their limbs; 
instead of length she gives stoutness to the legs 
and breadth to the feet. Broad feet are more 
useful than long for pushing away the water 
when they arc swimming. 

18 

[20] There Is reason, too, for winged creatures 
having feet, but fish none. The former have 
their home in the dry medium, and cannot re- 
main always in mid air; they must therefore 
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have feet. Fish on the contrary live in the wet 
714 *^ medium, and take in water, not air. Fins 
are useful for swimming, but feet not. And if 
they had both they would be non-sanguineous. 
There is a broad similarity between birds and 
fishes in the organs of locomotion. Birds have 
[5] their wings on the superior part, similarly 
fish have two pectoral fins; again, birds have 
legs on their under parts and near the wings; 
similarly, most fish have two fins on the under 
parts and near the pectorals. Birds, too, have a 
tail and fish a tail-fin. 

A difficulty may be suggested as to the move- 
ments of molluscs, that is, as to where that 
movement originates; for they have no distinc- 
[/o] tion of left and right. Now observation 
shows them moving. We must, I think, treat 
all this class as mutilated, and as moving in the 
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way in which limbed creatures do when one 
cuts off their legs, or as analogous with the seal 
and the bat. Both the latter are quadrupeds but 
misshapen. Now molluscs do move, but move 
[75] in a manner contrary to nature. They are 
not moving things, but are moving if as seden- 
tary creatures they are compared with zoo- 
phytes, and sedentary if classed with progress- 
ing animals. 

As to right and left, crabs, too, show the dis- 
tinction poorly, still they do show it. You can 
see it in the claw; the right claw is larger and 
stronger, as though the right and left sides 
were trying to get distinguished. 

[20] The structure of animals, lx)th in their 
other parts, and especially in those which con- 
cern progression and any movement in plaLC, 
is as we have now described. It remains, after 
determining these questions, to investigate the 
problems of Life and Death. 
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ON THE GENERATION OF ANIMALS 

BOOK I 


715 * We have now discussed the other parts 
of animals, both generally and with reference 
to the peculiarities of each kind, explaining 
how each parr exists on account of such a cause, 
and T mean by this the final cause. 

There are four causes underlying every- 
thing; first, the final cause, that for the sake of 
which a thing exists; secondly, the foimal 
cause, the definition of its essence (and these 
f 5] two we may regard pi eicy much as one and 
the same); thirdly, the material; and fourthly, 
the n'loving principle or efficient cause. 

Wc ha\c then already discussed the other 
three causes, for the definition and the final 
cause are the same, and ♦he ....tcrial of animals 
is their parts — of the whole animal the non- 
[/o] homogeneous parts, of these again the 
homogeneous, and of tliese last the so-called 
elements ol all matter. It remains to speak of 
tliosc parts which contribute to the generation 
of animals and of which nothing definite has 
yet been said, and to explain what is the mov- 
ing or efficient cause. To int]uire into this last 
and to inquire into the generation of each ani- 
[75] mal is in a way the same thing; and, there- 
fore, my plan has united them together, ar- 
ranging the discussion of these parts last, and 
the beginning of the question of generation 
next to them. 

Now some animals come into lx:ing from the 
union of male and female, i.e. all those kinds 
of animal which possess the two sexes. This is 
[ 20 ] not the case with all of them; though in 
the sanguinea wdih few exceptions the creature, 
when its growth is complete, is either male or 
female, and though some bloodless animals 
have sexes so that they generate offspring of the 
same kind, yet other bloodless animals generate 
indeed, but not offspring of the same kind; 
such are all that come into being not from a 
union of the sexes, but from decaying earth and 
[25] excrements. To speak generally, if wc 

Note: The bold face numliers and letters arc approxi- 
mate indications of the pages and columns of the stand- 
ard Beilin Greek text; the bracketed numbers, of the 
lines in the Greek text; tlicy arc here assigned as they 
arc assigned in the Oxford translation. 


t.ake all animals which change their locality, 
some by swimming, others by flying, others by 
walking, wc find in these the two sexes, not 
only in the sanguinea but also in some of the 
bloodless animals; and this applies in the case 
of the latter sometimes to the whole class, as 
715 ^ the cephalopoda and Crustacea, but in the 
class of insects only to the majority. Of these, all 
which are produced by union of animals of the 
same kind generate abo after their kind, but 
all which arc not produced by animals, but 
[5] from decaying matter, generate indeed, but 
produce anolher kind, ^d the offspring is nei- 
ther male nor female; such are some of the in- 
sects. This is what might have been expected, 
for if those animals wdiich arc not produced by 
parents had themselves united and produced 
others, then their offspring must have been ci- 
ther like or unlike to themselves. If like, then 
[/o] their parents ought to have come into be- 
ing in the same way; this is only a reasonable 
postulate to make, for it is plainly the case with 
other animals. If unlike, and yet able to copu- 
late, then there would have come into being 
again from them another kind of creature and 
again another from these, and this would have 
[ii] gone on to infinity. But Nature flies from 
the infinite, for the infinite is unending or im- 
perfect, and Nature ever seeks an end. 

But all th.ose creatures which do not move, 
as the testacea and animals that live by clinging 
to something else, inasmuch as their nature 
resembles that of plants, have no sex any more 
than plants have, hut as applied to them the 
[20] word is only used in virtue of a similarity 
and analogy. For there is a slight distinction of 
this sort, since even in plants we find in the 
same kind some trees which bear fruit and 
others which, while bearing none themselves, 
yet contribute to the ripening of the fruits of 
[25] those which do, as in the case of the fig- 
Ircc and caprifig. 

The same holds good also in plants, some 
coming into being from seed and others, as it 
were, by the spontaneous action of Nature, 
arising either from decomposition of the earth 
or of some parts in other plants, for some arc 
not formed by themselves separately but are 
716 * produced upon other trees, as the mistlc- 
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toe. Plants, however, must be investigated sep- 
arately. 

2 

Of the generation of animals vve must speak as 
various questions arise in order in the case of 
each, and we must connect our account with 
what has been said. I'or, as we said above, the 
[5] male and female principles may he put 
down first and foremost as origins of genera- 
tion, the former as containing the cificicnt 
cause of generation, the latter the material of 
it. The most conclusive proof of this is drawn 
from considering how and whence comes the 
semen; for there is no doubt that it is out of 
this that those creatures are formed which arc 
produced in the ordinary course of Nature; but 
[/o] we must observe carefully the way in 
which this semen actually comes into being 
from the male and female. For it is just Ix^cause 
the semen is secreted from the two sexes, the 
secretion taking place in them and from them, 
that they are first principles of generation. For 
by a male animal wc mean that which gener- 
ates in another, and by a female that which 

G enerates in itself; wherefore men apply these 
75] terms to the macrocosm also, naming 
Earth mother as being female, but addressing 
T Jeaven and the Sun and other like entities as 
fathers, as causing generation. 

Male and female difler in their essence by 
each having a separate ability or faculty, and 
anatomically by certain parts; essentially the 
[20] male is that which is able to generate in 
another, as said above; the female is that which 
is able to generate in itself and out of which 
comes into being the offspring previously exist- 
ing in the parent. And since they are difierenti- 
ated by an ability or faculty and by their func- 
[25] tion, and since instruments or organs are 
needed for all functioning, and since the bodily 
parts are the instruments or organs to serve the 
faculties, it follows that certain parts must exist 
for union of parents and production of off- 
spring. And these must differ from each other, 
so that consequently the male will differ from 
the female. (For even though wc speak of the 
animal as a whole as male or female, yet really 
it is not male or female in virtue of the whole 
[^o] of itself, but only in virtue of a certain 
faculty and a certain part — just as with the part 
used for sight or locomotion — which part is 
also plain to sense-perception.) 

Now as a matter of fact such parts are in the 
female the so-called uterus, in the male the 
testes and the penis, in all the sanguinea; for 


some of them have testes and others the corre- 
sponding passages. There are corresponding 
716 *^ differences of male and female in all the 
bloodless animals also which have this division 
into o])j;X)site sexes. But if in the sanguinea it is 
the parts concerned in copulation that differ 
primarily in their forms, we must observe that 
a small change in a first princijile is often at- 
tended by changes in other things depending 
[5] on it. This is plain in the case of castrated 
animals, for, though only the generative part 
is disabled, yet jiretty well the whole form of 
the animal changes in consequence so much 
that it seems to be female or not far short of it, 
and thus it is clear than an animal is not male 
or female in virtue of an isolated part or an iso- 
[/o] latcd faculty. Clearly, then, the distinction 
of sex is a first principle; at any rate, when that 
which distinguishes male and female suffers 
change, many other changes accompany it, as 
would lx? the case if a first principle is changed. 

3 

The sanguinea are not all alike as regards testes 
and uterus. Taking the former first, we find 
that some of them base not testes at all, as the 
[75] classes of fish and of ser[x.’nts, but only 
tw'o spermatic ducts. Others have testes indceil, 
but internally by the loin in the region of the 
kidneys, and from each of these a duct, as in 
the case of those animals which ha\e no testes 
[20] at all, these ducts unite also as\vith those 
animals; this applies (among animals breath- 
'ing air and having a lung) to all birds and ovi- 
parous quadrupeds. For all these have their tes- 
tes internal near the loin, and two ducts from 
these in the same way as serpents; I mean the 
[25] lizards and tortoises and all the scaly rep- 
tiles. But all the vivipara have their testes in 
front; some of them inside at the end of the ab- 
domen, as the dolphin, not with ducts but with 
a penis projecting externally from them; oth- 
[^o] ers outside, either pendent as in man or 
towards the fundament as in swine. They have 
been discriminated more accurately in the En- 
quiries about Animals} 

The uterus is always double, just as the testes 
arc always two in the male. It is situated cither 
near the pudendum (as in women, and all 
those animals which bring forth alive not only 
717 ® externally but also internally, and all fish 
that lay eggs externally) or up towards the hy- 
pozoma (as in all birds and in viviparous fish- 
es). The uterus is also double in the Crustacea 
and the cephalopoda, for the membranes which 
^ History ')f Antmalsy Jii. i. 
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[5] include their so-called eggs arc of the na- 
ture of a uterus. It is particularly hard to dis- 
tinguish in the case of the poulps, so that it 
seems to be single, but the reason of this is that 
[/o] the bulk of the body is everywhere similar. 

It is double also in the larger insects; in the 
smaller the question is uncertain owing to the 
small size of the body. 

Such is the description of the aforesaid parts 
of animals. 

4 

With regard to the difference of the spermatic 
organs in males, if we are to investigate the 
causes of their existence, we must first grasp the 
[75] final cause of the testes. Now if Nature 
makes everything either because it is necessary 
or because it is better so, this part also must be 
for one of these two reasons. Hut that it is not 
necessary for generation is plain; else had it 
lx*en possessed by all creatures that generate, 
but as it is neither ser|)ents have testes nor have 
fish; for they have been seen uniting and with 
[-^o] their ducts full of milt. It remains then 
that it must bc' because it is somehow lietter so. 
Now it is true that the business of most animals 
is, you may sav, nothing else than to produce 
young, as the business of a plant is to produce 
seed arul fruit. But still as, in the case of nutri- 
ment, animals with straight intestines are more 
violent in their ilcsirc for food, so those which 
have not testes but only ducts, or which have 
[25] them indeed but internally, are all quick- 
er in accomplishing copulation. But those 
which arc to be more tcm(xratc in the one case 
have not straight intestines, and in the other 
have their ducts twisted to prevent their desire 
being too violent and hasty. It is for this that 
[^o] the testes are contrived; for they make the 
movement of the spermatic secretion steadier, 
preserving the folding back of the passages in 
the vivipara, as horses and the like, and in man. 
(For details see the Enquiries about Animals^) 
I'or the testes arc no part of the ducts but arc 
[?5] ofdy attached to them, as women fasten 
stones to the loom when weaving; if they are 
717 ** removed the ducts arc drawn up inter- 
nally, s 6 that castrated animals arc unable to 
generate; if they were not drawn up they 
would be able, and before now a bull mounting 
immediately after castration has caused con- 
ception in the cow because the ducts had not 
yet been drawn up. In birds and oviparous 
[5] quadru{xcls the testes receive the sjXTmatic 
secretion, so that its expulsion is slower than in 

* History of Ammals, iii. i. 
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fishes. This is clear in the case of birds, for 
their testes are much enlarged at the time of 
copulation, and all those which pair at one sea- 
son of the year have them so small when this 
[/o] time is past that they are almost indiscern- 
ible, but during the season they are very large. 
When the testes are internal the act of copula- 
tion is quicker than when they are external, for 
even in the latter case the semen is not emitted 
before the testes arc ilrawn up. 

5 

Besides, quadrupeds have the organ of copula- 
tion, since it is possible for them to have it, but 
[75] for birds and the footless animals it is not 
possible, because the former have their legs un- 
der the middle of the abdomen and the latter 
have no legs at all; now the penis depends from 
that region and is situated there. (Wherefore 
also the legs arc strained in intercourse, both 
[20] the penis and th^ legs being sinewy.) So 
that, since it is not possible for them to have 
this organ, they must necessarily cither have no 
testes also, or at any rate not have them there, 
as those aniinals that have both penis and testes 
have them in the same situation. 

F'urther, with those animals at any rate that 
have external testes, the semen is collected to- 
gether before emission, and emission is due to 
the penis being heated by its movement; it is 
[25] not ready for emission at immediate con- 
tact as in fishes. 

All the vivip’ira have their testes in front, in- 
ternally or externally, except the hedgehog; he 
alone has them near the loin. This is for the 
same reason as with birds, because their union 
must be quick, for the hedgehog docs not, like 
[^o] the other quadrupeds, mount upon the 
back of the female, but they conjugate standing 
upright because of their spines. 

So much for the reasons why those animals 
have testes which have them, and why they arc 
sometimes external and sometimes internal. 

6 

All those animals which have no testes are de- 
ficient in this part, as has been said, not because 
it is better to be so but simply because of neces- 
sity, and secondly Ixcause it is necessary that 
their copulation should be speedy. Such is the 
718 “ nature of fish and serptaiis. Fish copulate 
throwing themselves alongside of the females 
and separating again quickly. For as men and 
all such creatures must hold their breath before 
emitting the semen, so fish at such times must 
[5] cease taking in the sea-water, and then they 
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perish easily. Therefore they must not mature 
the semen during copulation, as viviparous 
land-animals do, but they have it all matured 
together before the time, so as not to be matur- 
ing it while in contact but to emit it ready ma- 
[/o] tured. So they have no testes, and the 
ducts are straight and simple. There is a small 
part similar to this connected with the testes in 
the system of quadrupeds, for part of the re- 
flected duct is sanguineous and part is not; the 
fluid is already semen when it is received by 
and passes through this latter part, so that once 
it has arrived there it is soon emitted in these 

? uadrupeds also. Now in fishes the whole pas- 
75] sage resembles the last section of the re- 
flected part of the duct in man and similar ani- 
mals. 

7 

Serpents copulate twining round one another, 
and, as said above, have neither testes nor penis, 
the latter because they have no legs, the former 
because of their length, but they have duels like 
[20] fish; for on account of their extreme 
length the seminal fluid would take too long in 
its passage and be cooled if it were further de- 
layed by testes. (This happens also if the penis 
is large; such men arc less fertile than when it 
is smaller because the semen, if cold, is not gen- 
[25] erative, and that which is carried too far is 
cooled.) So much for the reason why some ani- 
mals have testes and others not. Serpents inter- 
twine because of their inaptitude to cast them- 
selves alongside of one another. For they are 
too long to unite closely with so small a part 
[jo] and have no organs of attachment, so they 
make use of the suppleness of their bodies, in- 
tertwining. Wherefore also they seem to be 
slower in copulation than fish, not only on ac- 
count of the length of the ducts but also of this 
elaborate arrangement in uniting. 

8 

[55] It is not easy to state the facts about the 
uterus in female animals, for there are many 
points of difference. The vivipara are not alike 
in this part; women and all the vivipara with 
feet have the uterus low down by the pudea- 
718 ** dum, but the cartilaginous viviparous 
fish have it higher up near the hypozoma. In 
the ovipara, again, it is low in fish (as in wom- 
en and the viviparous quadrupeds), high in 
birds and all oviparous quadrupeds. Yet even 
[5] these differences are on a principle. To be- 
gin with the ovipara, they differ in the manner 
of laying their eggs, for some produce them im- 


perfect, as fishes whose eggs increase and are 
finally developed outside of them. The reason 
is that they produce many young, and this is 
[/o] their function as it is with plants. If then 
they perfected the egg in themselves they must 
needs be few in number, but as it is, they have 
so many that each uterus seems to l>e an egg, at 
any rate in the small fishes. For these arc the 
most productive, just as with the other animals 
[75] and plants whose nature is analogous to 
theirs, for the increase of size turns with them 
to seed. 

But the eggs of birds and the quadrupedal 
ovipara are pierfcct when produced. In order 
that these may be preserved they must have a 
hard covering (for their cnveloj^e is soft so long 
as they are increasing in size), and the shell is 
made by heat squeezing out the moisture from 
[20] the earthy material; consequently the 
place must be hot in which this is to happen. 
But the part about the hypozoma is hot, as is 
shown by that being the part which concocts 
the food. If then the eggs must be within the 
uterus, then the uterus must Ix! near the hypo- 
zoma in those creatures which produce their 
eggs in a perfect lorm. Similarly it must be low 
down in those which produce them im[)erfect, 
for it is profitable that it should he so. And it is 
more natural for the uterus to be low down 
[25] than high up, when Nature has no other 
business in hand to hinder it; for its end is low 
down, and where is the end, there iTihc func- 
tion, and the uterus itself is naturally where the 
function is. 

9 

We find differences in the vivipara also as com- 
pared with one another. Some produce their 
young alive, not only externally, but also in- 
[fo] ternally, as men, horses, dogs, and all 
those which have hair, and among aquatic ani- 
mals, dolphins, whales, and such cetacea. 

10 

But the cartilaginous fish and the vipers pro- 
duce their young alive externally, but first pro- 
duce eggs internally. The egg is perfect, for so 
only can an animal be generated from an egg, 
and nothing comes from an imperfect one. It 
[jj] is because they are of a cold nature, not 
hot as some assert, that they do not lay their 
eggs externally. 

It 

At least they certainly produce their eggs in a 
soft envelope, the reason being that they have 
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but little heat and so their nature does not com- 
plete the process of drying the egg-shell. Be- 
cause, then, they are cold they produce soft- 
719 * shelled eggs, and because the eggs are 
soft they do not produce them externally; for 
that would have caused their destruction. 

The process is for the most part the same as 
in birds, for the egg descends and the young is 
hatched from it near the vagina, where the 
oung is produced in those animals which are 
5] viviparous from the bt'ginning. Therefore 
in such animals the uterus is dissimilar to that 
of both the vivipara and ovipara, because they 
participate in both classes; for it is at once near 
the hy|X)Zoma and also stretching along down- 
wards in all the cartilaginous fishes. But the 
facts about this and the other kinds of uterus 
must be gathered from inspection of the draw- 
[/o] ings of dissections and from the Enquire 
ies} Thus, because they are oviparous, laying 
perfect eggs, they have the uterus placed high, 
but, as being viviparous, low, participating in 
both classes. 

Animals that are viviparous from the lx*gin- 
ning all have it low. Nature here having no 
other business to interfere with her, and their 
production having no double character. Besides 
this, it is impossible for animals to be produced 
[75] alive near the hyfwzoma, for the foetus 
must needs be heavy and move, and that region 
in the mother is vital and would not be able to 
bear the weight and the movement. Thirdly, 
parturition would be difficult because of the 
length of the passage to be traversed; even as it 
is there is difficulty with women if they draw 
up the uterus in parturition by yawning or any- 
[20] thing of the kind, and even when empty 
it causes a feeling of suffocation if moved up- 
wards. For if a uterus is to hold a living animal 
it must be stronger than in ovipara, and there- 
fore in all the vivipara it is fleshy, whereas 
when the uterus is near the hypozoma it is 
[25] membranous. And this is clear also in the 
case of the animals which produce young by 
the mixed method, for their eggs arc high up 
and sideways, but the living young are pro- 
duced in the lower part of the uterus. 

So much for the reason why differences are 
found in the uterus of various animals, and 
generally why it is low in some and high in 
[jo] others near the hypozoma. 

12 

Why is the uterus always internal, but the 
testes sometimes internal, sometimes external.? 
* History of Animals^ 111. i. 
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The reason for the uterus always being internal 
is that in this is contained the egg or foetus, 
which needs guarding, shelter, and maturation 
by concoction, while the outer surface of the 
body is easily injured and cold. The testes vary 
in position because they also need shelter and a 
719 ** covering to preserve them and to mature 
the semen; for it would be impossible for them, 
if chilled and stiffened, to be drawn up and dis- 
charge it. Therefore, whenever the testes are 
visible, they have a ciiticular covering known 
[5] as the scrotum. If the nature of the skin is 
opposed to this, being too hard to be adapted 
for enclosing them or for being soft like a true 
‘skin’, as with the scaly integument of fish and 
reptiles, then the testes must needs be internal. 
Therefore they are so in dolphins and all the 
[/o] cetacea which have them, and in the ovip- 
arous quadrupeds among the scaly animals. 
The skin of birds also is hard so that it will not 
conform to the size of -anything and enclose it 
neatly. (This is another reason with all these 
animals for their testes being internal besides 
those previously mentioned^ as arising neces- 
sarily from the details of copulation.) For the 
[75] same reason they are internal in the ele- 
phant and hedgehog, for the skin of these, too, 
is not well suited to keep the protective part 
separate. 

[The position of the uterus differs in animals 
viviparous within themselves and those exter- 
nally oviparous, and in the latter class again it 
differs in those which have the uterus low and 
[20] those which have it near the hypozoma, as 
in fishes compared with birds and oviparous 
quadrupeds. And it is different again in those 
which produce young in both ways, being ovip- 
arous internally and viviparous externally. For 
those which arc viviparous both internally and 
[25] externally have the uterus placed on the 
ah<lomen, as men, cattle, dogs, and the like, 
since it is expedient for the safety and growth 
of the foetus that no weight should be upon the 
uterus.] 

The passages also arc different through which 
[^o] the solid and liquid excreta pass out in all 
the vivipara. Wherefore both males and fe- 
males in this class all have a part whereby the 
urine is voided, and this serves also for the issue 
of the semen in males, of the offspring in fe- 
males. This passage is situated above and in 
front of the passage of the solid excreta. The 
720 * passage is the same as that of the solid 

* See chapter 5. 
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nutriment in all those animals that have no pe- 
[5] nis, in all the ovipara, even those of them 
that have a bladder, as the tortoises. For it is 
for the sake of generation, not for the evacua- 
tion of the urine, that the passages are double; 
but because the semen is naturally liquid, the 
liquid excretion also shares the same passage. 
This is clear from the fact that all animals pro- 
[/o] duce semen, but all do not void liquid ex- 
crement. Now the spermatic passages of the 
male must be fixed and must not wander, and 
the same applies to the uterus of the female, 
and this fixing must take place at either the 
front or the back of the body. To take the uter- 
[75] us first, it is in the front of the body in 
vivipara because of the foetus, but at the loin 
and the back in ovipara. All animals wlitch arc 
internally oviparous and externally viviparous 
arc in an intermediate condition because they 
participate in both classes, being at once ovipa- 
rous and viviparous. For the upper part of the 
[20] uterus, where the eggs are produced, is 
under the hypozoma by the loin and the back, 
but as it advances is low at the abdomen; for it 
is in that part that the animal is viviparous. In 
these also the passage for solid excrement and 
for copulation is the same, for none of these, as 
has Ixen said already, has a separate puden- 
dum. 

[ '5] The same applies to the passages in the 
male, whether they have testes or no, as to the 
uterus of the ovipara. For in all of them, not 
only in the ovipara, the ducts adhere to the 
back and the region of the spine. For they must 
not wander but be settled, and that is the char- 
[^o] acter of the region of the back, which 
gives continuity and stability. Now in those 
which have internal testes, the ducts arc fixed 
from the first, and they arc fixed in like manner 
if the testes are external; then they meet to- 
gether towards the region of the penis. 

The like applies to the ducts in the dolphins, 
[ ^5] but they have their testes hidden under 
the abdominal cavity. 

We have now discussed the situation of the 
720 ** parts contributing to generation, and the 
causes thereof. 

The bloodless animals do not agree either with 
the sanguinea or with each other in the fashion 
of the parts contributing to generation. There 
are four classes still left to deal with, first the 
[5] Crustacea, secondly the cephalopoda, third- 
ly the insects, and fourthly the testacea. We 
cannot be certain about all of them, but that 


most of them copulate is plain; in what man- 
ner they unite must be stated later. 

[/o] The Crustacea copulate like the retromin- 
gent quadrupeds, fitting their tails to one an- 
other, the one supine and the other prone. For 
the Haps attached to the sides of the tail being 
long prevent them from uniting with the belly 
against the back. The males have fine spermatic 
[75] ducts, the females a membranous uterus 
alongside the intestine, cloven on each side, in 
which the egg is produced. 

15 

The cephalopoda entwine together at the 
mouth, pushing against one another and en- 
folding their arms. This attitude is necessary, 
because Nature has bent backwards the end of 
the intestine and brought it round near the 
[20] mouth, as has been said before in the trea- 
tise on the parts of animals.^ The female has a 
part corresponding to the uterus, plainly to be 
seen in each of these animals, for it contains an 
egg which is at first indivisible to the eye but 
afterwards splits up into many; each of these 
eggs is imperfect when deposited, as with the 
oviparous fishes. In the cej)halof>oda (as also in 
[25] the Crustacea) the same passage serves to 
void the excrement and leads to the part like a 
uterus, for the male discharges the seminal Hii- 
id through this passage. And it is on the lower 
surface of the body, where the mantle is open 
and the sea-water enters the cavity. I lence the 
union of the male with the female takes place 
[ jo] at this point, for it is necessary, if the male 
discharges either semen or a part ot himself or 
any other force, that he should unite with her 
at the uterine passage. But the insertion, in the 
case of the poulps, of the arm of the male into 
the funnel of the female, by which arm the fish- 
ermen say the male copulates with her, is only 
[^5] for the sake of attachment, and it is not 
an organ useful for generation, for it is outside 
the passage in the male and indeed outside the 
body of the male altogether. 

Sometimes also cephalopoda unite by the 
721 ® male mounting on the back of the female, 
but whether for generation or some other cause 
has not yet been observed. 

16 

Some insects copulate and the offspring are pro- 
duced from animals of the same name, just as 
[5] with the sanguinea; such are the locusts, 
cicadae, spiders, wasps, and ants. Others unite 
indeed and generate; but the result is not a 

^ On the Vans of Animals^ iv. 9, 
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creature of the same kind, but only a scolex, 
and these insects do not come into being from 
animals but from putrefying matter, liquid or 
solid; such are fleas, flies, and cantharides. Oth- 
ers again are neither produced from animals 
[/o] nor unite with each other; such arc gnats, 
‘conopes*, and many similar kinds. In most of 
those which unite the female is larger than the 
male. The males do not appear to have sper- 
matic passages. In most cases the male does not 
insert any part into the female, but the female 
from below upwards into the male; this has 
[75] been observed in many cases (as also that 
the male mounts the female), the opfx^sitc in 
few cases; but observations are not yet com- 
prehensive enough to enable us to make a dis- 
tinction of classes. And generally it is the rule 
with most of the oviparous fish and oviparous 
quadrupeds that the female is larger than the 
[20] male localise this is expedient in view of 
the increase of bulk in conception by reason of 
the eggs. In the female the part analogous to 
the uterus is cleft and extends along the intes- 
tine, as with the other animals; in this are pro- 
duced the results of conr» j ’ion. This is clear in 
[25] locusts and all other large insects whose 
nature it is to unite; most insects arc too small 
to be observed in this respect. 

Such is the character of the generative organs 
in animals which were not spoken of before. It 
remains now to speak of the homogeneous 
j'larts concerned, the seminal fluid and milk. 
We will take the former first, and treat of milk 
afterwards.^ 

17 

f jo] Some animals manifestly emit semen, as 
all the sanguinca, but whether the insects and 
cephalopoda do so is uncertain. Therefore this 
is a question to be considered, whether all 
males do so, or not all; and if not all, why some 
do and some not; and whether the female also 
721 ^ contributes any semen or not; and, if not 
semen, whether she does not contribute any- 
thing else either, or whether she contributes 
something else which is not semen. We must 
also inquire what those animals which emit se- 
men contribute by means of it to generation, 
and generally what is the nature of semen, and 
[5] of the so-called catamenia in all animals 
which discharge this liquid. 

Now it is thought that all animals are gen- 
erated out of semen, and that the semen comes 
from the parents. Wherefore it is part of the 
same inquiry to ask whether both male and fe- 

1 IV. 8. 


male produce it or only one of them, and to ask 
whether it comes from the whole of the body 
[/o] or not from the whole; for if the latter is 
true it is reasonable to suppose that it does not 
come from both parents either. Accordingly, 
since some say that it comes from the whole of 
the body, we must investigate this question 
first. 

The proofs from which it can be argued that 
the semen comes from each and every part of 
[75] the body may be reduced to four. First, 
the intensity of the pleasure of coition; for the 
same state of feeling is more pleasant if multi- 
plied, and that which affects all the parts is 
multiplied as compared with that which affects 
only one or a few. Secondly, the alleged fact 
that mutilations are inherited, for they argue 
that since the parent is deficient in this part the 
semen does not come from thence, and the re- 
[20] suit is that the corresponding part is not 
formed in the offspring. Thirdly, the resem- 
blances to the parents, for the young are born 
like them part for part as well as in the whole 
body; if then the coming of the semen from the 
whole body is cause of the resemblance of the 
whole, so the parts would be like because it 
comes from each of the parts. Fourthly, it 
[25] would seem to be reasonable to say that 
as there is some first thing from which the 
whole arises, so it is also with each of the parts, 
and therefore if semen or seed is cause of the 
whole so each of the parts would have a seed 
peculiar to itself. And these opinions are plau- 
sibly supported by such evidence as that chil- 
dren are born with a likeness to their parents, 
[50] not in congenital but also in acquired 
characteristics; for before now, when the par- 
ents have had scars, the children have been 
born with a mark in the form of the scar in the 
same place, and there was a case at Chalcedon 
w'hcre the father had a brand on his arm and 
the letter was marked on the child, only con- 
fused and not clearly articulated. That is pretty 
much the evidence on which some believe that 
722 * the semen comes from all the body. 

18 

On examining the question, however, the oj> 
positc appears more likely, for it is not hard to 
refute the above arguments and the view in- 
volves impossibilities. First, then, the resem- 
blance of children to parents is no proof that 
[5] the semen comes from the whole body, be- 
cause the resemblance is found also in voice, 
nails, hair, and way of moving, from which 
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nothing comes. And men generate before they 
yet have certain characters, such as a beard or 
grey hair. Further, children are like their more 
remote ancestors from whom nothing has 
come, for the resemblances recur at an interval 
of many generations, as in the case of the wom- 
[/o] an in Elis who had intercourse with the 
Aethiop; her daughter was not an Aethiop but 
the son of that daughter was. The same thing 
applies also to plants, for it is clear that if this 
theory were true the seed would come from all 
parts of plants also; but often a plant does not 
possess one part, and another part may be re- 
moved, and a third grows afterwards. Besides, 
[ 75] the seed does not come from the pericarp, 
and yet this also comes into being with the 
same form as in the parent plant. 

We may also ask whether the semen comes 
from each of the homogeneous parts only, such 
as flesh and bone and sinew, or also from the 
heterogeneous, such as face and hands. For if 
( I ) from the former only, we object that the re- 
[20] semblance exists rather in the heterogene- 
ous parts, such as face and hands and feet; if 
then it is not because of the semen coming from 
all parts that children resemble their parents in 
these, what is there to stop the homogeneous 
parts also from being like for some other reason 
than this.? If (2) the semen comes from the 
hf (crogeneous alone, then it docs not come 
from all parts; but it is more fitting that it 
[25] should come from the homogeneous 
parts, for they are prior to the heterogeneous 
which arc composed of them; and as children 
arc born like their parents in face and hands, 
so they are, necessarily, in flesh and nails. If 
(3) the semen comes from both, what would 
be the manner of generation ? For the hetero- 

f eneous parts are composed of the homogc- 
30] neous, so that to come from the former 
would be to come from the latter and from 
their composition. To make this clearer by an 
illustration, take a written name; if anything 
came from the whole of it, it would be from 
each of the syllables, and if from these, from 
the letters and their composition. So that if re- 
ally flesh and bones are composed of fire and 
the like elements, the semen would come rathrr 
from the elements than anything else, for how 
can it come from their composition? Yet with- 
722 ** out this composition there would be no 
resemblance. If again something creates this 
composition later, it would be this that would 
be the cause of the resemblance, not the com- 
ing of the semen from every part of the body. 
Further, if the parts of the future animal are 


sep>arated in the semen, how do they live? and 
if they are connected, they would form a small 
animal. 

[5] And what about the generative parts? Foi 
that which comes from the male is not similar 
to what comes from the female. 

Again, if the semen comes from all parts of 
both p)arents alike, the result is two animals, 
for the offspring will have all the parts of both. 
Wherefore Emp^edoclcs seems to say what 
agrees pretty well with this view (if we are to 
[/o] adop^t it), to a certain extent at any rate, 
but to be wrong if we think otherwise. What 
he says agrees with it when he declares that 
there is a sort of tally in the male and female, 
and that the whole offspring does not come 
from either, ‘but sundered is the fashion of 
limbs, some in man’s . . .’ For why docs not the 
female generate from herself if the semen 
comes from all parts alike and she has a recep- 
[75] tacle ready in the uterus? But, it seems, 
either it does not come from all the parts, or if 
it does it is in the way Em{')edocles says, not the 
same parts coming from each parent, which is 
why they need intercourse with each other. 

Yet this also is impossible, just as much as it 
is impossible for the parts when lull grown to 
survive and have life in them when torn apart, 
as Emp)edoclcs accounts for the creation of ani- 
mals; in the time of his ‘Reign of Love’, says 
[20] he, ‘many heads sprang up without 
necks,’ and later on these isolaied pgrts com- 
bined into animals. Now that this is impossible 
is plain, for neither would the sej:»aratc parts be 
able to survive without having any soul or life 
in them, nor if they were living things, so to 
say, could several of them combine so as to be- 
come one animal again. Yet those who say that 
semen comes from the whole of the body really 
[25] have to talk in that way, and as it hap> 
pened then in the earth during the ‘Reign of 
Love’, so it happens according to them in the 
body. Now it is impossible that the parts should 
be united together when they come into being 
and should come from different parts of the 
parent, meeting together in one place. Then 
how can the upper and lower, right and left, 
front and back parts have been ‘sundered’? All 
[30] these points arc unintelligible. Further, 
some parts are distinguished by possessing a 
faculty, others by being in certain states or con- 
ditions; the heterogeneous, as tongue and hand, 
by the faculty of doing something, the homo- 
geneous by hardness and softness and the oth- 
er similar states. Blood, then, will not be blood, 
nor flesh flesh, in any and every state. It is clear, 
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then, that that which comes from any part, as 
723 * blood from blood or flesh from flesh, will 
not be identical with that part. But if it is some- 
thing different from which the blood of the off- 
spring comes, the coming of the semen from all 
the parts will not be the cause of the resem- 
blance, as is held by the supporters of this theo- 
ry. For if blood is formed from something 
[5] which is not blood, it is enough that the se- 
men come from one part only, for why should 
not all the other parts of the offspring as well 
as blood be formed from one part of the par- 
ent^ Indeed, this theory seems to be the same 
as that of Anaxagoras, that none of the homo- 
geneous parts come into being, except that 
these theorists assume, in the case of the gener- 
ation of animals, what he assumed of the uni- 
verse. 

Then, again, how will these parts that came 
[/o] from all the body of the parent be in- 
creased or grow? It is true that Anaxagoras 
plausibly says that particles of flesh out of the 
iood arc added to the flesh. But if we do not say 
this (while saying that semen comes from all 
parts of the body), how i’' ^hc foetus l')ecoine 
greater by the addition of something else if 
that which is added remain iinclianged? But if 
[75 1 that which is added can change, then why 
not say that the semen from the very first is of 
such a kind that blood and llesh can be made 
out ot it, instead ol saying that it itself is blood 
and flesh ^ Nor is there any other alternative, 
for surely we cannot say that it is increased la- 
ter by a process of mixing, as wine when water 
is poured into it. For in that case each element 
of the mixture would be itself first while still 
[20] unniixcd, but the fact rather is that flesh 
and bone and each of the other parts is such 
later. And to say that some part of the semen is 
sinew and bone is quite alcove us, as the saying 
is. 

Besides all this there is a difliciilty if the sex 
is determined in conception (as Empedocles 
[25] says: ‘it is shed in clean vessels; some wax 
female, if they fall in with cold’).^ Anyhow, it 
is plain that both men and women change not 
only from infertile to fertile, but also from bear- 
ing female to bearing male offspring, which 
looks as if the cause does not lie in the semen 
coming from all the parent or not, but in the 
mutual proportion or disproportion of that 
[^0] which comes from the woman and the 
man, or i:< something of this kind. It is clear, 
then, if we arc to put this down as being so, 
that the female sex is not determined by the se- 

^ Empedocles, fr. 67 (Diels). 


men coming from any particular part, and con- 
sequently neither is the special sexual part so 
determined (if really the same semen can be- 
come cither a male or female child, which 
shows that the sexual part does not exist in the 
semen). Why, then, should we assert this of 
723 *^ this part any more than of others? For if 
semen does not come from this [)art, the uterus, 
the same account may be given of the others. 

Again, some creatures come into being nei- 
ther from parents of the same kind nor from 
parents of a different kind, as flics and the vari- 
ous kinds of what are called fleas; from these 
[5] arc produced animals indeed, but not ir 
this case of similar nature, but a kind of scolex. 
It is plain in this case that the young of a dif- 
ferent kind arc not produced by semen coming 
from all parts of the parent, for they would 
then resemble them, if indeed resemblance is a 
sign of its coming from all parts. 

Further, even among animals some produce 
f/o] many young from a single coition (and 
something like this is universal among plants, 
for it is plain that they bear all the fruit of a 
whole season from a single movement). And 
yet how would this lx: jxissible if the semen 
were secreted from all the body? For from a 
single coition and a single segregation of the 
semen scattered throughout the body must 
needs follow only a single secretion. Nor is it 
possible for it to he separated in the uterus, for 
[75] this would no longer be a mere separation 
of semen, but, as it were, a severance from a 
new plant or animal. 

Again, the cuttings from a plant bear seed; 
clearly, therefore, even before they were cut 
from the parent plant, they bore their fruit 
from their own mass alone, and the seed did 
not come from all the plant. 

But the greatest proof of all is derived from 
[20] observations we have sufficiently estab- 
lished on insects. For, if not in all, at least in 
most of these, the female in the act of copula- 
tion inserts a part of herself into the male. This, 
as we said before, is the way they copulate, for 
the females manifestly insert this from below 
into the males above, not in all cases, but in 
[25] most of those observed. Hence it seems 
clear that, when the males do emit semen, then 
also the cause of the generation is not its com- 
ing from all the body, but something else 
which must be investigated hereafter. For even 
if it were true that it comes from all the body^ 
as they say, they ought not to claim that it 
[ jo] comes from all parts of it, but only from 
the creative part — from the workman, so to 
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say, not the material he works in. Instead of 
that, they talk as if one were to say that the se- 
men comes from the shoes, for, irenerally speak- 
ing, if a son is like his father, the shoes he 
wears are like his father's shoes. 

As to the vehemence of pleasure in sexual in- 
tercourse, it is not because the semen comes 
from all the body, but because there is a strong 
friction (wherefore if this intercourse is often 
724 * repeated the pleasure is diminished in the 
persons concerned). Moreover, the pleasure is 
at the end of the act, but it ought, on the theo- 
ry, to be in each of the parts, and not at the 
same time, but sooner in some and later in oth- 
ers. 

If mutilated young are lx)rn of mutilated 
parents, it is for the same reason as that for 
which they are like them. And the young of 
[5] mutilated parents are not always mutilated, 
just as they are not always like their parents; 
the cause of this must be inquired into later, for 
this problem is the same as that. 

Again, if the female docs not produce semen, 
it is reasonable to suppose it does not come 
from all the body of the male either. Converse- 
ly, if it does not come from all the male it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that it does not 
[/o] come from the female, but that the female 
is ause of the generation in some other way. 
I. o this we must next inquire, since it is 
plain that the semen is not secreted from all 
the parts. 

In this in\cstigation and those which follow 
[75] from it, the first thing to do is to under- 
stand what semen is, for then it will be easier 
to inquire into its operations and che phenom- 
ena connected with it. Now the object of semen 
is to be of such a nature that from it as their 
origin come into being those things which are 
naturally formed, not because there is any 
agent which makes them from it as . . . but 
[20] simply because this is the semen. Now we 
speak of one thing coming from another in 
many senses; it is one thing when vve say that 
night comes from day or a man becomes man 
from boy, meaning that A follows B; it is an- 
other if we say that a statue is made from 
bronze and a bed from wood, and so on in nM 
the other cases where we say that the thing 
[25] made is made from a material, meaning 
that the whole is formed from something pre- 
existing which is only put into shape. In a third 
sense a man becomes unmusicdl from being 
musical, sick from being well, and generally in 
this sense contraries arise from contraries. 
Fourthly, as in the ‘climax’ of Epicharmus; 


[^o] thus from slander comes railing and from 
this fighting, and all these are from something 
in the sense that it is the efficient cause. In this 
last class sometimes the efficient cause is in the 
things themselves, as in the last mentioned (for 
the slander is a part of the whole trouble), and 
sometimes external, as the art is external to the 
work of art or the torch to the burning house. 
[ ^5] Now the offspring comes from the semen, 
and it is plainly in one of the two following 
senses that it docs so — cither the semen is the 
material from which it is made, or it is the first 
724 *^ efficient cause, h'or assuredly it is not in 
the sense of A being c/f/er B, as the voyage 
comes from, i.c. after, the Panaihenaca; nor yet 
as contraries come from Lonlranes, for then one 
of the two contraries ceases to be, and a third 
substance must exist as an immediate underly- 
[5] ing basis from which the new thing conies 
into being. We must discover then, in which of 
the two other classes the semen is to Ixi put, 
whether it is to be regarded as matter, and 
therefore acted upon by something else, or as a 
form, and iherclore acting upon something 
else, or as both at once. For perhaps at the same 
time we shall sec clearly also how all the prod- 
ucts of semen come into being from contraries, 
since coming into being from contraries is also 
[to] a natural process, for some animals do so, 
i.e. from male and female, others Ironi only 
one parent, as is the case with plants and all 
those animals in which male and l^malc are 
not separately differentiated. Now that which 
comes from the generating parent is called the 
seminal fluid, being that which first has in it a 
principle of generation, in the case ol all ani- 
mals whose nature it is to unite; semen is that 
[75] which has in it the principles from both 
united parents, as the first mixture which arises 
from the union of male and female, be it a foe- 
tus or an ovum, ior these already have in them 
that which comes from both. (Semen, or seed, 
and grain differ only in the one being earlier 
and the other later, grain in that it comes from 
[20] something else, i.c. the seed, and seed in 
that something else, the grain, comes from it, 
for both are really the same thing.) 

We must again take up the cpiestion what 
the primary nature of what is called semen is. 
Needs must everything which we find in the 
body cither be ( i ) one of the natural parts, 
[25] whether homogeneous or heterogeneous, 
or (2) an unnatural part such as a growth, or 
(3) a secretion or excretion, or (4) waste- 
product, or (5) nutriment. (By secretion or ex- 
cretion I mean the residue of the nutriment, by 
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waste-product that which is given off from the 
tissues by an unnatural decomposition.) 

Now that semen cannot be a part of the 
body is plain, for it is homogeneous, and from 
[^0] the homogeneous nothing is composed, 
e.g. from only sinew or only flesh; nor is il sep- 
arated as arc all the other parts. But neither is 
it contrary to Nature nor a defect, for it exists 
in all alike, and the dcvelojmicnt of the young 
animal comes from it. Nutriment, again, is ob- 
viously introduced from without. 

It remains, then, that it must be either a 
[ 35] waste-product or a secretion or excretion. 
Now the ancients seem to think that it is a 
waste-product, for when they say that it comes 
from all the body by reason of the heat of the 
725 ® movement of the body in copulation, 
they imply that it is a kind of waste-product. 
Rut these arc contrary to Nature, and from 
such arises nothing according to Nature. So 
then it must be a secretion or excretion. 

Hut, to go further into it, every secretion or 
[5] excretion is either of useless or useful nu- 
triment; by ‘useless’ I mean that from which 
nothing further is cot.i ‘’>«ited to natural 
growth, but which is particularly mischievous 
to the body if too much of it is consumed; by 
‘usclul’ I mean the opposite. Now it is evident 
that It cannot he of the former character, tor 
such is most abundant in persons of the worst 
condition of body through age or sickness; se- 
men, on the contrary, is least abundant in them, 
[ /o] for cither they have none at all or it is not 
fertile, because a useless and morbid secretion 
is mingled with it. 

Semen, then, is f)art of a uselul secretion. But 
the most uselul is the last and that from which 
finally is lormed each of the parts of the body. 
For secretions are either earlier or later; of the 
nutriment in the first stage the secretion is 
[75] phlegm and the like, lor phlegm also is a 
secretion of the useful nutriment, an indication 
of this being that if it is mixed with pure nu- 
triment it is nourishing, and that it is used up 
in cases of illness. The final secretion is the 
smallest in proportion to the quantity ot nutri- 
ment. But we must reflect that the daily niitri- 
[20] ment by which animals and plants grow 
is but small, for if a very little be added con- 
tinually to the same thing the size of it will be- 
come excessive. 

So we must say the opposite of what the an- 
cients sa: !. For whereas they said that semen 
is that which comes from all the body, wc shall 
say it is that whose nature is to go to all ol it, 
and what they thought a waste-product seems 


rather to be a secretion. For it is more reason- 
[25] able to suppose that the last extract of the 
nutriment which goes to all parts resembles 
that which is left over from it, just as part of a 
painter’s colour is often left over resembling 
that which he has used up. Waste-products, on 
the contrary, are always due to corruption or 
decay and to a departure from Nature. 

A further proof that it is not a waste-product, 
but rather a secretion, is the fact that the large 
[90] animals have few young, the small many. 
For the large must have more waste and less 
secretion, since the great size of the body causes 
most of the nutriment to be used up, so that the 
residue or secretion is small. 

Again, no place has been set apart by Nature 
for waste products but they flow wherever they 
can find an easy passage in the body, but a place 
has been set a[)art for all the natural secretions; 
725 ^ thus the lower intestine serves for the ex- 
cretion of the solid nutriment, the bladder for 
that of the liquid; for the useful part of the nu- 
triment wc have the upper intestine, for the 
spermatic secretions the uterus and pudenda 
and breasis, for it is collected and flows to- 
gether into them. 

And the resulting phenomena are evidence 
[5] that semen is what wc have said, and these 
result becaiKse such is the nature ot the secre- 
tion. For the exhaustion conseejuent on the loss 
ol even a very little of the semen is conspicuous 
because the body is deprived of the ultimate 
gain drawn from the nutriment. With some 
lew persons, it is true, during a short time in 
the flower of their youth the loss of it, if it be 
[yo] excessive in c^uantity, is an alleviation 
(just as in the case ol the nutriment in its first 
stage, if too much have been taken, since get- 
ting rid of this also makes the body mt^rc com- 
fortable), and so it may be also when other se- 
cretions come away with it, for in that case it 
is not only semen that is lost but also other in- 
[75] fliicnces come away mingled with it, and 
these arc morbid. Wherelorc, with some men 
at least, that which comes Irom them proves 
sometimes incapable of procreation because the 
seminal clement in it is so small. But still in 
most men and as a general rule the result of in- 
tercc 3 urse is exhaustion and weakness rather 
than rebel, for the reason gi\en. Moreover, se- 
men does not exist in them either in childhood 
[20] or in old age or in sickness — in the last 
case because of weakness, in old age because 
they do not sulficienlly concoct their food, and 
in childhood because they are growing and so 
all the nutriment is usecl up too soon, for in 
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about five years, in the case of human beings 
at any rate, the body seems to gain half the 
[25] height that is gained in all the rest of life. 

In many animals and plants vve find a differ- 
ence in this connexion not only between kinds 
as compared with kinds, but also between simi- 
lar individuals of the same kind as compared 
with each other, e.g. man with man or vine 
with vine. Some have much semen, others lit- 
[^o] tic, others again none at all, not through 
weakness but the contrary, at any rate in some 
cases. This is because the nutriment is used up 
to form the body, as with some human beings, 
who, being in good condition and developing 
much flesh or getting rather too fat, produce 
less semen and arc less desirous of intercourse. 
Like this is what happens with those vines 
which ‘play the goat’, that is, luxuriate wan- 
726 * tonly through loo much nutrition, for he- 
goats when fat are less inclined to mount the 
female; for which reason they thin them before 
breeding from them, and say that the vines 
‘play the goat’, so calling it Irom the condition 
of the goats. And fat [x^ople, women as well as 
men, appear to be less fertile than others from 
[5] the fact that the secretion when in process 
of concoction turns to fat with those who arc 
too well-nourished. For fat also is a healthy se- 
cretion due to good living. 

I n some cases no semen is produced at all, as 
by the willow and poplar. This condition is 
due to each of the two causes, weakness and 
strength; the former prevents concoction of the 
nutriment, the latter causes it to be all con- 
[/o] sumed, as said above. In like manner 
other animals produce much semen through 
weakness as well as through strength, when a 
great quantity of a useless secretion is mixed 
with it; this sometimes results in actual dis- 
ease when a passage is not found to carry off 
the impurity, and though some recover of this, 
others actually die of it. For corrupt humours 
[75] collect here as in the urine, which also has 
been known to cause disease. 

[Further, the same passage serves for urine 
and semen; and whatever animals have both 
kinds of excrement, that of liquid and that of 
solid nutriment, discharge the semen by the 
same passage as the liquid excrement (for it is 
a secretion of a liquid, since the nutriment of 
[ 20 ] all animals is rather liquid than solid), 
but those which have no liquid excrement dis- 
charge it at the passage of the solid residua. 
Moreover, waste-products are always morbid, 
but the removal of the secretion is useful; now 
the discharge of the semen participates in both 


characteristics because it takes up some of the 
non-useful nutriment. But if it were a waste- 
[25] product it would be always harmful; as it 
is, it is not so.] 

From what has been said, it is clear that se- 
men is a secretion of useful nutriment, and that 
in its last stage, whether it is produced by all or 
no. 

19 

After this wc must distinguish of what sort of 
nutriment it is a secretion, and must discuss the 
[^o] catamenia which occur in certain of the 
vivipara. For thus vve shall make it clear (i) 
whether the female also produces semen like 
the male and the foetus is a single mixture of 
two sSemens, or whether no semen is secreted 
by the female, and, (2) if not, whether she con- 
trbulcs nothing else either to generation but 
only provides a receptacle, or whether she docs 
726 ** contribute something, and, if so, how 
and in what manner she docs so. 

We have previously stated that the final nu- 
triment is the blood in the sanguinea and the 
analogous fluid in the other animals. Since the 
semen is also a secretion of th<' nutriment, and 
that in its final stage, it follows that it will he 
either (i) blood or that which is analogous to 
[5] blood, or (2) something lornied Irom this. 
But since it is from the blood, when concocted 
and somehow divided u]\ that each part ol the 
body is made, and since the semen if j^iroperly 
concocted is quite of a different character from 
the blood when it is separated from it, but if 
not properly concocted has Ixen known in 
some cases to issue in a bloody condition if one 
forces oneself too often to coition, therefore it 
[/o] is plain that semen will be a secretion of 
the nutriment when reduced to blood, being 
that which is finally distributed to the parrs ol 
the body. And this is the reason why it has so 
great power, for the loss of the pure and healthy 
blood is an exhausting thing; for this reason 
also it is natural that the offspring should re- 
semble the parents, for that which goes to all 
[75] the parts of the body resembles that which 
is left over. So that the semen which is to form 
the hand or the face or the whole aniinail is al- 
ready the hand or face or whole animal undif- 
ferentiated, and what each of them is actually 
such is the semen potentially, cither in virtue 
of its own mass or because it has a certain pow- 
er in itself. I mention these alternatives here 
because we have not yet made it clear from the 
[ 20 ] distinctions drawn hitherto whether it is 
the matter of the semen that is the cause of gen- 
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eration, or whether it has in it some faculty 
and efficient cause thereof, for the hand also or 
any other bodily part is not hand or other part 
in a true sense if it be without soul or some 
other power, but is only called by the same 
name as the living hand. 

[^o] On this subject, then, so much may be 
laid down. But since it is necessary (1) that the 
weaker animal also should have a secretion 
greater in quantity and less concocted, and (2) 
that being of such a nature it should be a mass 
of sanguineous liquid, and (3) since that which 
Nature endows with a smaller portion of heat 
is weaker, and (4) since it has already been 
stated that such is the character of the female — 
putting all these considerations together wc see 
that the sanguineous matter discharged by the 
727 * female is also a secretion. And such is the 
discharge of the so-called catamenia. 

It is plain, then, that the catamenia arc a se- 
cretion, and that they arc analogous in females 
to the semen in males. The circumstances con- 
nected with them are evidence that this view is 
[5] correct. For the semen begins to appear in 
males and to be cmittc'^ u :I*^- same time of life 
that the catamenia begin to flow in females, 
and that they change their voice and their 
breasts begin to develop. So, too, in the decline 
of life the generative power fails in the one sex 
[/o] and the catamenia in the other. 

The following signs also indicate that this 
discharge in females is a secretion. Generally 
speaking women suffer neither from haemor- 
rhoids nor bleeding at the nose nor anything 
else of the sort except when the catamenia are 
ceasing, and if anything of the kind occurs the 
[75] flow is interfered with because the dis- 
charge is diverted to it. 

Further, the blood-vessels of women stand 
out less than those of men, and women are 
rounder and smoother because the secretion 
which in men goes to these vessels is drained 
away with the catamenia. Wc must suppose, 
too, that the same cause accounts for the fact 
that the bulk of the body is smaller in females 
[20] than in males among the vivipara, since 
this is the only class in which the catamenia are 
discharged from the body. And in this class the 
fact is clearest in women, for the discharge is 
greater in women than in the other animals. 
Wherefore her pallor and the absence of promi- 
nent blood-vessels is most conspicuous, and the 
[25] deficient development of her body com- 
pared with a man*s is obvious. 

Now since this is what corresponds in the fe- 
male to the semen in the male, and since it is 


not possible that two such discharges should be 
found together, it is plain that the female does 
not contribute semen to the generation of the 
offspring. For if she had semen she would not 
have the catamenia; but, as it is, because she 
[jfo] has the latter she has not the former. 

It has been stated then that the catamenia are 
a secretion as the semen is, and confirmation 
of this view may be drawn from some of the 
phenomena of animals. For fat creatures pro- 
duce less semen than lean ones, as observed be- 
fore. The reason is that fat also, like semen, is 
[jJ5] a secretion, is in fact concocted blood, only 
not concocted in the same way as the semen. 
Thus, if the secretion is consumed to form fat 
727 ** the semen is naturally deficient. And so 
among the bloodless animals the cephalopoda 
and Crustacea are in best condition about the 
time of producing eggs, for, because they are 
bloodless and no fat is formed in them, that 
which is analogous in them to fat is at that sea- 
f 5] son drawn off to form the spermatic secre- 
tion. 

And a proof that the female docs not emit 
similar semen to the male, and that the off- 
spring IS not formed by a mixture of both, as 
some say, is that often the female conceives 
without the sensation of pleasure in inter- 
course, and if again the pleasure is experienced 
[/o] by her no less than by the male and the 
two sexes reach their goal together, yet often 
no conception rakes place unless the liquid of 
the so-called catamenia is present in a right pro- 
portion. Hence the female docs not produce 
young if the catamenia arc absent altogether, 
nor often when, they being present, the efflux 
still continues; but she docs so after the purga- 
tion. For in the one case she has not the nutri- 
[75] ment or material from which the foetus 
can be framed by the power coming from the 
male and inherent in the semen, and in the 
other It is washed away with the catamenia be- 
cause of their abundance. But when after their 
occurrence the greater part has been evacuated, 
the remainder is formed into a foetus. Cases of 
conception when the catamenia do not occur at 
all, or of conception during their discharge in- 
stead of after it, are due to the fact that in the 
[20] former instance there is only so much 
liquid to begin with as remains behind after 
the discharge in fertile women, and no greater 
quantity is secreted so as to come away from 
the body, while in the latter instance the mouth 
of the uterus closes after the discharge. When, 
therefore, the quantity already expelled from 
the body is great but the discharge still con- 
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[25] tinues, only not on such a scale as to wash 
away the semen, then it is that conception ac- 
companies coition. Nor is it at all strange that 
the catamenia should still continue alter con- 
ception (for even after it they recur to some ex- 
tent, but are scanty and do not last during all 
the period of gestation; this, however, is a mor- 
bid phenomenon, wherefore it is found only in 
a few cases and then seldom, whereas it is that 
[^o] which happens as a regular thing that is 
according to Nature). 

It is clear then that the female contributes 
the material for generation, and that this is in 
the substance of the catamenia, and that they 
are a secretion. 

20 

Some think that the female contributes se- 
[55] men in coition because the pleasure she 
experiences is sometimes similar to that of the 
male, and also is attended by a liquid discharge. 
But this discharge is not seminal; it is merely 
728 * proper to the part concerned in each case, 
for there is a discharge from the uterus which 
occurs in some women but not in others. It is 
found in those who are fair-skinned and of a 
feminine type generally, but not in those who 
are dark and of a masculine appearance. The 
amount of this discharge, when it occurs, is 
SOI iCtimes on a different scale from the emis- 
[5J sion of semen and far exceeds it. Moreover, 
different kinds of food cause a great difference 
in the quantity of such discharges; for instance 
some pungently-flavoured foods cause them to 
be conspicuously increased. And as to the pleas- 
[/o] ure which accompanies coition it is due to 
emission not only of semen, but also of a spir- 
itus, the coming together of which precedes 
the emission. This is plain in the case of boys 
who are not yet able to emit semen, but are 
near the proper age, and of men who are im- 
potent, for all these are capable of pleasure by 
attrition. And those who have been injured in 
[75] the generative organs sometimes suffer 
from diarrhoea because the secretion, which 
they are not able to concoct and turn into se- 
men, is diverted into the intestine. Now a boy 
is like a woman in form, and the woman is as 
it were an impotent male, for it is through a 
certain incapacity that the female is female, be- 
ing incapable of concocting the nutriment in 
[20] its last stage into semen (and this is either 
blood or that which is analogous to it in ani- 
mals which are bloodless owing to the coldness 
of their nature). As then diarrhoea is caused in 
the bowels by the insufficient concoction of the 


blood, so are caused in the blood-vessels all dis- 
charges of blood, including that of the cata- 
menia, for this also is such a discharge, only it 
is natural whereas the others are morbid. 

[25] Thus it is clear that it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that generation comes from this. For the 
catamenia are semen not in a pure state but in 
need of working up, just as in the formation of 
fruits the nutriment is present, when it is not 
yet sifted thoroughly, but needs working up to 
purify it. Thus the catamenia cause generation 
[^o] by mixture with the semen, as this impure 
nutriment in plants is nutritious when mixed 
with pure nutriment. 

And a sign that the female does not emit se- 
men is the fact that the pleasure of intercourse 
is caused by touch in the same region of the fe- 
male as of the male; and yet is it not from 
thence that this flow proceeds. Further, it is not 
[^5] all females that have it at all, but only the 
sanguinea, and not all even of these, but only 
those whose uterus is not near the hypozoma 
728 *^ and which do not lay eggs; it is not found 
in the animals which have no blood but only 
the analogous fluid (for what is blood in the 
former is represented by another fluid in the 
latter). The reason why neither the latter nor 
those sanguinea mentioned (i.c. those whose 
uterus is low and which do not lay eggs) have 
[5] this effluxion is the dryness of their bodies; 
this allows but little matter to be secreted, only 
enough for generation but not enough to be 
discharged from the body. All animals that are 
viviparous without producing eggs first (such 
are man and all quadrupeds which bend their 
hind-legs outwards, for all these are viviparous 
[/o] without producing eggs) — all these have 
the catamenia, unless they arc defective in de- 
velopment as the mule, only the efflux is not 
abundant as in women. Details of the facts in 
each animal have been given in the Enquiries 
concerning animals} 

The catamenia are more abundant in women 
[75] than in the other animals, and men emit 
the most semen in proportion to their size. The 
reason is that the composition of their bodies is 
liquid and hot compared to others, for more 
matter must be secreted in such a case. Further, 
man has no such parts in his body as those to 
[20] which the su])erfluous matter is diverted 
in the other animals; for he has no great quan- 
tity of hair in proportion to his body, nor out- 
growths of bones, horns, and teeth. 

There is evidence that the semen is in the 
catamenia, for, as said before, this secretion 

^ See History of Animals^ vi. i8. 
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appears in the male at the same time of life as 
the catamenia in the female; this indicates that 
[25] the parts destined to receive each of these 
secretions arc differentiated at the same time 
in both sexes; and as the neighboring parts 
in both become swollen the hair of puix?rty 
springs forth in both alike. As the parts in 
question are on the point of differentiating 
they are distended by the spiritus; this is clcar- 
[^o] er in males in the testes, but appears also 
about the breasts; in females it is more marked 
in the breasts, for it is when they have risen two 
fingers’ breadth that the catamenia generally 
begin. 

Now, in all living things in which the male 
and female arc not separated the semen (or 
seed) is a sort of embryo; by embryo I mean 
the first mixture of male and female; hence, 
[35] ftt^tn one semen comes one body, — lor ex- 
am{)le, one stalk of wheat Ironi one grain, as 
one animal from one egg (lor twin eggs arc 
729* really two eggs). But in whatever kinds 
the sexes arc distinguished, in these many ani- 
mals may come Irom one emission of semen, 
showing that the seme*'' in its nature m 

plants and animals. A proof of this is that ani- 
I 5 1 rnals which can hear more than one young 
one at a lime do so in consequence ol only one 
toition. Whereby, t(K\ it is i-ilain that the semen 
does not come Irom the whole of the body; for 
neither would the different parts of the semen 
already he separated as soon as discharged Irom 
the same part, nor could they be separated in 
the uterus if they had once entered it all to- 
gether; but what does happen is just what one 
[/o] would expect, since what the male con- 
tributes to generation is the form and the effi- 
cient cause, while the female contributes the 
material. In fact, as in the coagulation of milk, 
the milk being the material, the fig-juice or 
rennet is that which contains the curdling prin- 
ciple, so acts the secretion of the male, being 
divided into parts in the female. Why it is 
sometimes divided into more or fewer parts, 
[75] and sometimes not divided at all, will be 
the subject of another discussion.^ But because 
it docs not differ in kind at any rate this does 
not matter, but what docs matter is only that 
each part should correspond to the material, be- 
ing neither too little to concoct it and fix it into 
form, nor too much so as to dry it up; it then 
generates a number of offspring. But from this 
[20] first formative semen, if it remains one, 
and is not divided, only one young one comes 
into being. 

' IV, 771**. 


That, then, the female docs not contribute 
semen to generation, but does contribute some- 
thing, and that this is the matter of the cata- 
menia, or that which is analogous to it in blood- 
less animals, is clear from what has l^en said, 
and also from a general and abstract survey of 
[25] the question. For there must needs he that 
which generates and that from which it gen- 
erates; even if these he one, still they must be 
distinct in form and their essence must be dif- 
ferent; and in those animals that have these 
powers separate in two sexes the body and na- 
ture of the active and the passive sex must also 
differ. If, then, the male stands for the effective 
and active, and the female, considered as fe- 
[^o] male, for the passive, it follows that what 
the female would contribute to the semen of 
the male would not he semen but material for 
the semen to work upon. This is Just what we 
find to be the case, lor the catamenia have in 
their nature an affinity to the primitive matter. 

2T 

So much for the discussion of this question. At 
the same time the answer to the next question 
we have to invcsUgite is clear from these con- 
729*’ siderations, I mean how it is that the 
male contributes to generation and how it is 
that the semen from the male is the cause of 
the offspring. Does it exist in the body of the 
embryo as a part of it from the first, mingling 
with the material which comes from the fe- 
[5] male? Or does the semen communicate 
nothing to the material body of the embryo hut 
only to the power and movement in it^ For 
this power is that which acts and makes, while 
that which is made and receices the form is the 
residue of the secretion in the female. Now the 
latter alternative appears to be the right one 
both a priori and in view of the facts. T'or, if we 
consider the question on general grounds, we 
find that, whenever one thing is made from 
[/o] two of which one is active and the other 
passive, the active agent docs not exist in that 
which is made; and, still more generally, the 
same applies when one thing moves and an- 
other is moved; the moving thing does not exist 
in that which is moved. But the female, as fe- 
male, is passive, and the male, as male, is active, 
and the principle of the movement comes from 
him. Therefore, if we take the highest genera 
[75] under which they each fall, the one being 
active and motive and the other passive and 
moved, that one thing which is produced comes 
from them only in the sense in which a bed 
comes into l>eing from the carpenter and the 
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wood, or in which a ball comes into being from 
the wax and the form. It is plain then that it is 
not necessary that anything at all should come 
away from the male, and if anything does come 
away it does not follow that this gives rise to 
[20] the embryo as being in the embryo, but 
only as that which imparts the motion and as 
the form; so the medical art cures the patient. 

This a priori argument is confirmed by the 
facts. For it is for this reason that some males 
which unite with the female do not, it appears, 
insert any part of themselves into the female, 
but on the contrary the female inserts a part of 
[25] herself into the male; this occurs in some 
insects. For the effect produced by the semen 
in the female (in the case of those animals 
whose males do insert a part) is produced in 
the case of these insects by the heat and power 
in the male animal itself when the female in- 
serts that part of herself which receives the se- 
cretion. And therefore such animals remain 
united a long time, and when they are sepa- 
[^o] rated the young are produced quickly. 
For the union lasts until that which is anal- 
ogous to the semen has done its work, and 
when they separate the female produces the 
embryo quickly; for the young is imperfect in- 
asmuch as all such creatures give birth to scolc- 
ccs. 

What occurs in birds and oviparous fishes is 
the greatest proof that neither does the semen 
730 * come from all parts of the male nor docs 
he emit anything of such a nature as to exist 
within that which is generated, as part of the 
material embryo, but that he only makes a liv- 
ing creature by the power which resides in the 
semen (as we said in the case of those insects 
whose females insert a part of themselves into 
the male). For if a hen-bird is in process of 
[5] producing wind-eggs and is then trodden 
by the cock before the egg has begun to whiten 
and while it is all still yellow, then they become 
fertile instead of being wind-eggs. And if while 
it is still yellow she be trodden by another cock, 
the whole brood of chicks turn out like the sec- 
ond cock. Hence some of those who are anxious 
[/o] to rear fine birds act thus; they change the 
cocks for the first and second treading, not as. 
if they thought that the semen is mingled with 
the egg or exists in it, or that it comes from all 
parts of the cock; for if it did it would have 
come from both cocks, so that the chick would 
have all its parts doubled. But it is by its force 
[75] that the semen of the male gives a certain 
quality to the material and the nutriment in 


the female, for the second semen added to the 
first can produce this effect by heat and con- 
coction, as the egg acquires nutriment so long 
as it is growing. 

The same conclusion is to be drawn from the 

f eneration of oviparous fishes. When the fc- 
20] male has laid her eggs, the male spinklcs 
the milt over them, and those eggs are ferti- 
lized which it reaches, but not the others; this 
shows that the male docs not contribute any- 
thing to the quantity but only to the quality of 
the embryo. 

From what has been said it is plain that the 
[25] semen docs not come from the whole of 
the body of the male in those animals which 
emit it, and that the contribution of the female 
to the generative product is not the same as that 
of the male, but the male contributes the prin- 
ciple of movement and the female the material. 
This is why the female does not produce off- 
spring by herself, for she needs a principle, i.e. 
something to begin the movement in the em- 
[ ^o] bryo and to define the form it is to assume. 
Yet in some animals, as birds, the nature of the 
female unassisted can generate to a certain ex- 
tent, for they do form something, only it is in- 
complete; I mean the so-called wind-eggs. 

22 

For the same reason the development of the 
embryo takes place in the female; neither the 
male himself nor the female emits sc^en into 
the male, but the female receives within hcr- 
730 ^ self the share contributed by both, be- 
cause in the female is the material from which 
is made the resulting product. Not only must 
the mass of material exist there from which the 
embryo is formed in the first instance, but fur- 
ther material must constantly be added that it 
[5] may increase in size. Therefore the birth 
must take place in the female. For the car^^en- 
ter must keep in close connexion with his tim- 
ber and the potter with his clay, and generally 
all workmanship and the ultimate movement 
imparted to matter must be connected with the 
material concerned, as, for instance, architec- 
ture is in the buildings it makes. 

From these considerations we may also gath- 
[/o] er how it is that the male contributes to 
generation. The male docs not emit semen at 
all in some animals, and where he docs this is 
no part qf the resulting embryo; just so no ma- 
terial part comes from the carpenter to the ma- 
terial, i.e. the wood in which he works, nor 
does any part of the carpenter’s art exist within 
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what he makes, but the shape and the form arc 
[75] imparted from him to the material by 
means of the motion he sets up. It is his hands 
that move his tools, his tools that move the ma- 
terial; it is his knowledge of his art, and his 
soul, in which is the form, that moves his hands 
or any other part of him with a motion of some 
definite kind, a motion varying with the vary- 
ing nature of the object made. In like manner, 
in the male of those animals which emit semen, 
[20] Nature uses the semen as a tool and as 
possessing motion in actuality, just as tools are 
used in the products of any art, for in them lies 
in a certain sense the motion of the art. Such, 
then, is the way in which these males contrib- 
ute to generation. But when the male does not 
[25] emit semen, but the female inserts some 
part of herself into the male, this is parallel to 
a case in which a man should carry the mate- 
rial to the workman. For by reason of weakness 
in such males Nature is not able to do anything 
by any secondary means, but the movements 
imparted to the material are scarcely strong 
enough when Nature herself watches over 
them. Thus here she a modeller in 

[yo] clay rather than a carpenter, for she docs 
not touch the work she is forming by means of 
tools, but, as it were, with her own hands. 

In all animals which can move about, the sexes 
are separated, one individual being male and 
731 * one female, though both arc the same in 
species, as with man and horse. But in plants 
these powers arc mingled, female not being 
separated from male. Wherefore they generate 
out of themselves, and do not emit semen but 
produce an embryo, what is called the seed. 
Empedocles puts this well in the line: ‘and thus 
the tall trees oviposit; first olives . . For as 
[5] the egg is an embryo, a certain part of it 
giving rise to the animal and the rest being nu- 
triment, so also from a part of the seed springs 
the growing plant, and the rest is nutriment for 
the shoot and the first root. 

In a certain sense the same thing happens 
[/o] also in those animals which have the sexes 
separate. For when there is need for them to 
generate the sexes are no longer separated any 
more than in plants, their nature desiring that 
they shall become one; and this is plain to view 
when they copulate and arc united, that one 
animal is made out of both. 

[75] It is the nature of those creatures which 
do not emit semen to remain united a long 
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time until the male element has formed the em- 
bryo, as with those insects which copulate. The 
others so remain only until the male has dis- 
charged from the parts of himself introduced 
something which will form the embryo in a 
longer time, as among the sanguinea. For the 
lormer remain paired some part of a day, while 
[20] the semen forms the embryo in several 
days. And after emitting this they cease their 
union. 

And animals seem literally to be like divided 
plants, as though one should separate and di- 
vide them, when they bear seed, into the male 
and female existing in them. 

In all this Nature acts like an intelligent 
[25] workman. For to the essence of plants be- 
longs no other function or business than the 
production of seed; since, then, this is brought 
about by the union of male and female, Nature 
has mixed these and set them together in plants, 
so that the sexes are not divided in them. 
Plants, however, hav^ been investigated else- 
[jo] where. But the function of the animal is 
not only to generate (which is common to all 
living things), hut they all of them participate 
also in a kind of knowledge, some more and 
some less, and some very little indeed. For they 
have sense-perception, and this is a kind of 
knowledge. (If we consider the value of this 
we find that it is of great importance compared 
with the class of lifeless objects, but of little 
compared with the use of the intellect. For 
731 ** against the latter the mere participation 
in touch and taste seems to be practically noth- 
ing, but beside absolute insensibility it seems 
most excellent; for it would seem a treasure to 
gain even this kind of knowledge rather than 
to lie in a state of death and non-existence.) 
Now it is by sense-perception that an animal 
differs from those organisms which have only 
[5] life. But since, if it is a living animal, it 
must also live; therefore, when it is necessary 
for it to accomplish the function of that which 
has life, it unites and copulates, becoming like 
a plant, as we said before. 

Testaceous animals, being intermediate be- 
tween animals and plants, perform the func- 
tion of neither class as belonging to both. As 
[/o] plants they have no sexes, and one docs 
not generate in another; as animals they do not 
bear fruit from themselves like plants; but they 
are formed and generated from a liquid and 
earthy concretion. However, we must speak 
later of the generation of these animals.^ 
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I 

That the male and female arc the principles of 
generation has been previously stated, as also 
what is their power and their essence. But why 
[ 20 ] is it that one thing becomes and is male, 
another female? It is the business of our discus- 
sion as it proceeds to try and point out ( i ) that 
the sexes arise from Necessity and the first effi- 
cient cause, (2) from what sort of material they 
are formed. That (^) they exist because it is 
better and on account of the final cause, takes 
us back to a principle still further remote. 

Now (i) some existing things are eternal 
[25] and divine whilst others admit of both ex- 
istence and non-existence. But (2) that which is 
noble and divine is always, in virtue of its own 
nature, the cause of the better in such things as 
admit of being better or worse, and what is not 
eternal does admit of existence and non-exist- 
ence, and can partake in the better and the 
worse. And (5) soul is better than body, and 
[_jo] the living, having soul, is thereby lx!tter 
than the lifeless which has none, and lx‘ing is 
better than not being, living than not living. 
These, then, are the reasons of the generation 
of animals. For since it is impossible that such 
a class of things as animals should be of an eter- 
nal nature, therefore that which comes into be- 
ing is eternal in the only way possible. Now it 
is impossible for it to be eternal as an individu- 
al (though of course the real essence of things 
is in the individual) — were it such it would be 
eternal — but it is possible for it as a sfxcies. 
732 * This is why there is always a class of men 
and animals and plants. But since the male and 
female essences are the first principles of these, 
they will exist in the existing individuals for 
the sake of generation. Again, as the first effi- 
cient or moving cause, to which belong the def- 
inition and the form, is better and more divine 
in its nature than the material on which it 
[5] works, it is better that the superior princi- 
ple should be separated from the inferior. 
Therefore, wherever it is possible and so far as 
it is possible, the male is separated from the fe- 
male. For the first principle of the movement, 
or efficient cause, whereby that which comes 
into being is male, is better and more divine 
than the material whereby it is female. The 
[/o] male, however, comes together and min- 
gles with the female for the work of genera- 
tion, because this is common to both. 


A thing lives, then, in virtue of participating 
in the male and female principles, wherefore 
even plants have some kind of life; but the class 
of animals exists in virtue of scnse-f^rccption. 
The sexes arc divided in nearly all of these that 
[75] can move about, for the reasons already 
stated, and some of them, as said before,^ emit 
semen in copulation, others not. The reason of 
this is that the higher animals are more inde- 
pendent in their nature, so that they have great- 
er size, and this cannot exist without vital heat; 
[20] for the greater body requires more force 
to move it, and heat is a motive force. There- 
fore, taking a general view, we may say that 
sanguinca arc of greater size than bloodless an- 
imals, and those which move about than those 
which remain fixed. And these arc just the ani- 
mals which emit semen on account of their 
heat ami size. 

So much for the cause of the existence of the 
[25] two sexes. Some animals bring to perfec- 
tion and produce into the world a creature like 
themselves, as all those which bring their 
young into the world alive; others produce 
something undevclojxd which has not }et ac- 
quired its own form; in this latter division the 
sanguinca lay eggs, the bloodless animals ci- 
ther lay an egg or give birth to a scolex. The 
difTercnce between egg and scolcx is‘M:his: an 
[^o] egg is that from a part of which the young 
comes into being, the rest being nutriment for 
it; hut the whole of a scolex is developed into 
the whole of the young animal. Of the vivipara, 
which bring into the world an animal like 
themselves, some arc internally viviparous (as 
men, horses, cattle, and of marine animals dol- 
phins and the other cetacea); others first lay 
eggs within themselves, and only after this are 
732 ** externally viviparous (as the cartilagi- 
nous fishes). Among the ovipara some produce 
the egg in a jxrfcct condition (as birds and all 
oviparous quadrujxds and footless animals, 
c.g. lizards and tortoises and most snakes; for 
[5] the eggs of all these do not increase when 
once laid). The eggs of others are imperfect; 
such are those of fishes, crustaceans, and ceph- 
alopo<ls, for their eggs increase after being pro- 
duced. 

All the vivipara arc sanguineous, and the 
sanguinca are either viviparous or oviparous, 
except those which arc altogether infertile, 
[/o] Among bloodless animals the insects pro- 
^ 1. 17. 
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duce a scolcx, alike those that arc generated by 
copulation and those that copulate themselves 
though not so generated. For there arc some in- 
sects of this sort, which though they come into 
being by spontaneous generation are yet male 
and temalc; from their union something is pro- 
duced, only it is iinjxrrfect; the reason of this 
has been previously stated. 

[ij] These classes admit of much cross-divi- 
sion. Not all bipeds are viviparous (for birds 
arc oviparous), nor are they all oviparous (lor 
man is viviparous), nor arc all quadrui^eds 
o\ ijxirous (for horses, cattle, and countless oth- 
ers are viviparous), nor arc they all viviparous 
[20] (for lizards, crocodiles, and many others 
lay eggs). Nor does the presence or absence of 
feet make the di (Terence Isetwcen them, for not 
only arc some footless animals viviparous, as 
vipers and the cartilaginous fishes, while oth- 
ers are oviparous, as the other fishes and ser- 
pents, but also among those which have feet 
many arc oviparous and many viviparous, as 
the quadrupeds above mentioned. And some 
[25] which have feet, as man, and some which 
have not, as the whale aiui d(''phin, are inter- 
nally viviparous. By this character then it is not 
fiossiblc to divide them, nor is any of the loco- 
motive organs the cause of this ddTcrcncc, but 
it is those animals which arc more [icrfect in 
their nature and participate in a purer element 
[?oJ which are viviparous, for nothing is inter- 
nally viviparous unless it receive and breathe 
out air. But the more perfect are those w^hich 
are hotter in their nature and have more mois- 
ture and arc not earthy in their composition. 
And the measure of natural heat is the lung 
when it has blood in it, for generally those ani- 
mals which have a lung arc hotter than those 
which have not, and in the former class again 
those whose lung is not spongy nor solid nor 
733“ containing only a little blood, but solt 
and full of blood. And as the animal is perfect 
but the egg and the scolcx arc imperfect, so the 
perfect is naturally produced irom the more 
perfect. If animals are hotter as shown by their 
possessing a lung but drier in their nature, or 
arc colder but have more moisture, then they 
[5] either lay a perfect egg or arc viviparous 
after laying an egg within themselves. For 
birds and scaly reptiles because of their heat 
produce a perfect egg, but because of their dry- 
ness it is only an egg; the cartilaginous fishes 
have less heat than these but more moisture, so 
that they are intermediate, for they arc both 
[/o] oviparous and viviparous within them- 
selves, the former because they arc cold, the lat- 
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ter because of their moisture; for moisture is 
vivifying, whereas dryness is furthest removed 
from what has life. Since they have neither 
feathers nor scales such as cither reptiles or 
other fishes have, all which are signs rather of 
a dry and earthy nature, the egg they produce 
[75] is soft; for the earthy matter does not 
come to the surface in their eggs any more than 
in themselves. This is why they lay eggs in 
themselves, lor if the egg were laid externally 
it would be destroyed, having no protection. 

Animals that are cold and rather dry than 
moist also lay eggs, but the egg is imperfect; at 
the same time, because they are of an earthy na- 
tuie and the egg they produce is imperfect, 
therefore it has a hard integument that it may 
be preserved by the protection of the shell-like 
[ 20 ] covering. Hence fishes, because they are 
scaly, and Crustacea, because they are of an 
earthy nature, lay eggs with a hard integument. 

The cephalopods, having themselves bodies 
of a sticky nature, preserve in the same way the 
imperfect eggs they lay, for they deposit a 
quantity of sticky material about the embryo. 
[25] All insects produce a scolex. Now all the 
insects arc bloodless, wherefore all creatures 
that produce a scolex from themselves are so. 
But we cannot say simply that all bloodless ani- 
mals produce a scolcx, for the classes overlap 
one another, (i) the insects, (2) the animals 
that produce a scolcx, (3) those that lay their 
egg imperfect, as the scaly fishes, the Crustacea, 
and the cephalopoda. I say that these form a 
[^o] gradation, for the eggs of these latter re- 
semble a scolcx, in that they increase after ovi- 
position, and the scolcx of insects again as it de- 
velops resembles an egg; how so we shall ex- 
plain later. ^ 

We must observe how rightly Nature orders 
733 *^ generation in regular gradation. The 
more |)erfcct and hotter animals produce their 
young perfect in respect of quality (in respect 
of quantity this is so with no animal, for the 
young always increase in size after birth), and 
these generate living animals within them- 
selves from the first. The second class do not 
[5] generate perfect animals within themselves 
from the first (for they are only viviparous aft- 
er first hiving eggs), but still they are external- 
ly viviparous. The third class do not produce a 
perfect animal, but an egg, and this egg is per- 
fect. Those whose nature is still colder than 
these produce an egg, but an imperfect one, 
w'hich is ^'lerfectcd outside the body, as the class 
[/o] of scaly fishes, the Crustacea, and the ceph- 
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alopods. The fifth and coldest class does not 
even lay an egg from itself; but so far as the 
young ever attain to this condition at all, it is 
outside the body of the parent, as has been said 
already/ For insects produce a scolex first; the 
scolex after developing becomes cgg-like (for 
the so-called chrysalis or pupa is equivalent to 
[75] an egg); then from this it is that a perfect 
animal comes into being, reaching the end of 
its de\elopment in the second change. 

Some animals then, as said before, do not 
come into being from semen, but all the san- 
guinea do so which are generated by copula- 
tion, the male emitting semen into the female; 
[20] when this has entered into her the young 
arc formed and assume their peculiar charac- 
ter, some within the animals themselves when 
they are viviparous, others in eggs. 

There is a considerable difficiiltY in under- 
standing how the plant is formed out of the 
seed or any animal out of the semen. Every- 
[25] thing that comes into being or is made 
must (0 ^ made out of something, (2) be 
made by the agency of something, and (3) 
must become something. Now that out of 
which it is made is the material; this some ani- 
mals have in its first form within themselves, 
taking it from the female parent, as all those 
which are not born alive but produced as a sco- 
lex or an egg; others receive it from the mother 
for a long time by sucking, as the young of all 
[30] those which are not only externally but 
also internally viviparous. Such, then, is the 
material out of which things come into being, 
but we now arc inquiring not out of what the 
parts of an animal are made, but by what agen- 
cy. Either it is something external which makes 
them, or else something existing in the seminal 
734* fluid and the semen; and this must either 
be soul or a part of soul, or something contain- 
ing soul. 

Now it would appear irrational to suppose 
that any of either the internal organs or the 
other parts is made by something external, 
since one thing cannot set up a motion in an- 
other without touching it, nor can a thing be 
affected in any way by another if it docs not set 
up a motion in it. Something then of the son 
[5] we require exists in the embryo itself, being 
either a part of it or separate from it. To sup- 
pose that it should be something else separate 
from it is irrational. For after the animal has 
been produced docs this something perish or 
docs it remain in it? But nothing of the kind 
appears to be in it, nothing which is not a part 

* The reference seems to be to 733^ 31. 
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of the whole plant or animal. Yet, on the other 
hand, it is absurd to say that it perishes after 
[/o] making either all the parts or only some 
of them. If it makes some of the parts and then 
perishes, what is to make the rest of them? 
Suppose this something makes the heart and 
then p)€rishcs, and the heart makes another or- 
gan, by the same argument cither all the parts 
must perish or all must remain. Therefore it is 
preserved and does not perish. Therefore it is a 
part of the embryo itself which exists in the se- 
men from the beginning; and if indeed there is 
[75] no part of the soul which does not exist in 
some part ol the body, it would also be a part 
containing soul in it from the beginning. 

How, then, does it make the other parts? 
Either ail the parts, as heart, lung, liver, eye, 
and all the rest, come into being together or in 
succession, as is said in the verse ascribed to 
Orpheus, for there he says that an animal 
[20] comes into being in the same way as the 
knitting of a net. That the former is not the 
fact is plain even to the senses, for some of the 
parts are clearly visible as already existing in 
the embryo while others arc not; that it is not 
because of their being too small that they are 
not visible is clear, for the lung is of greater si/c 
than the heart, and )ct apj'iears later than the 
[25] heart in the original development. Since, 
then, one is earlier ami another later, does the 
one make the other, and docs the later part ex- 
ist on account of the part which is nexTlo it, or 
rather does the one come into being only after 
the other? I mean, for instance, that it is nor 
the fact that the heart, having come into lieing 
first, then makes the liver, and the liver again 
another organ, hut that the liver only comes 
into being after the heart, and not by the agen- 
cy of the heart, as a man becomes a man after 
being a boy, not by his agency. An explanation 
of this is that, in all the productions of Nature 
[30] or of art, what already exists potentially 
is brought into being only by what exists actu- 
ally; therefore if one organ formed another the 
form and the character of the later organ would 
have to exist in the earlier, e.g. the form of the 
liver in the heart. And otherwise also the theo- 
ry is strange and fictitious. 

Yet again, if the whole animal or plant is 
[35] formed from semen or seed, it is impos- 
sible that any part of it should exist ready made 
in the semen or seed, whether that part be able 
to make the other parts or no. For it is plain 
that, if it exists in it from the first, it was made 
734 ** by that which made the semen. But se- 
men must be made first, and that is the func- 
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tion of the generating parent. So, then, it is not 
possible that any part should exist in it, and 
therefore it has not within itself that which 
makes the parts. 

But neither can this agent be external, and 
yet it must needs be one or other of the two. 
We must try, then, to solve this difficulty, for 
[5] perhaps some one of the statements made 
cannot be made without qualification, e.g. the 
statement that the parts cannot be made by 
what is external to the semen. For if in a cer- 
tain sense they cannot, yet in another sense they 
can. (Now it makes no difference whether we 
say ‘the semen’ or ‘that from which the semen 
comes’, in so far as the semen has in itself the 
movement initiated by the other.) It is [XDssible, 
then, that A should move B, and B move C; 
that, in fact, the case should be the same as 
[/o] with the automatic machines shown as 
curiosities. For the parts of such machines 
while at rest have a sort of potentiality of mo- 
tion in them, and when any external force puts 
the first of them in motion, immediately the 
next is moved in actuality. As, then, in these 
automatic machines the extciiial force moves 
the parts in a ccriain sense (not by touching 
any part at the moment, but by having touched 
one previously), in like manner also that from 
[75] which the semen comes, or in other words 
that which made the semen, sets up the move- 
ment in the embryo and makes the parts of it 
by having first touched something though not 
continuing to touch it. In a way it is the innate 
motion that does this, as the act of building 
builds the house. Plainly, then, while there is 
something which makes the parts, this does not 
exist as a definite object, nor docs it exist in the 
semen at the first as a complete part, 

[20] But how is each part formed? Wc must 
answer this by starting in the first instance 
from the principle that, in all products of Na- 
ture or art, a thing is made by something actu- 
ally existing out of that which is potentially 
such as the finished product. Now the semen is 
of such a nature, and has in it such a principle 
of motion, that when the motion is ceasing 
each of the parts comes into being, and that as 
a part having life or soul. For there is no such 
[25] thing as face or flesh without lite or soul 
in it; it is only equivocally that they will be 
called face or flesh if the lite has gone out of 
them, Just as if they had l^en made of stone or 
wood. And the homogeneous parts and the or- 
ganic come into being together. And just as we 
should not say that an axe or other instrument 
or organ was made by the fire alone, so neither 
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shall we say that foot or hand were made by 
[ ^o] heat alone. The same applies also to flesh, 
for this too has a function. While, then, we may 
allow that hardness and softness, stickiness and 
brittleness, and whatever other qualities are 
found in the parts that have life and soul, may 
be caused by mere heat and cold, yet, when we 
come to the principle in virtue of which flesh 
is flesh and bone is bone, that is no longer so; 
what makes them is the movement set up by 
[35] the male parent, who is in actuality what 
that out of which the offspring is made is in po- 
tentiality. This is what wc find in the products 
of art; heat and cold may make the iron soft 
735 ® and hard, but what makes a sword is the 
movement of the tools employed, this move- 
ment containing the principle of the art. For 
the art is the starting-point and form of the 
product; only it exists in something else, where- 
as the movement of Nature exists in the prod- 
uct itself, issuing from another nature which 
has the form in actuality. 

[5] Has the semen soul, or not? The same ar- 
gument applies here as in the question concern- 
ing the parts. As no part, if it participate not in 
soul, will be a part except in an equivocal sense 
(as the eye of a dead man is still called an 
‘eye’), so no soul will exist in anything except 
that of which it is soul; it is plain therefore that 
semen both has soul, and is soul, potentially. 

But a thing existing potentially may be near- 
f/o] er or further from its realization in actu- 
ality, as c.g. a mathematician when asleep is 
further from his realization in actuality as en- 
gaged in mathematics than when he is awake, 
and when awake again her not studying math- 
ematics he is further rcnuncd than when he is 
so studying. Accordingly it is not any part that 
is the cause of the soul’s coming into being, but 
it is the first moving cause from outside. (For 
nothing generates itself, though wffien it has 
come into being it thenceforward increases it- 
self.) Hence it is that only one part comes into 
[75] being first and not all of them together. 
But that must first come into being which has 
a principle of increase (for this nutritive power 
exists in all alike, w'hethcr animals or plants, 
and this is the same as the power that enables 
an anim^ or plant to generate another like it- 
self, that being the function of them all if nat- 
urally perfect). And this is necessary for the 
[20] reason that whenever a living thing is pro- 
duced it must grow. It is produced, then, by 
something else of the same name, as e.g. man 
is produced by man, but it is increased by 
means of itself. There is, then, something 
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which increases it. If this is a single part, this becomes thick and white, because air is entan- 


must come into being first. Therefore if the 
heart is first made in some animals, and what is 
analogous to the heart in the others which have 
[25] no heart, it is from this or its analogue that 
the first principle of movement would arise. 

We have thus discussed the difficulties previ- 
ously raised on the question what is the efficient 
cause of generation in each case, as the first 
moving and formative power. 

2 

The next question to be mooted concerns the 
[jo] nature of semen. For whereas when it 
issues from the animal it is thick and white, yet 
on cooling it becomes liquid as water, and its 
colour is that of water. This would appear 
strange, for water is not thickened by heat; yet 
semen is thick when it issues from within the 
animal’s body which is hot, and becomes liquid 
on cooling. Again, watery fluids freeze, but se- 
[^5] men, if exposed in frosts to the open air, 
does not freeze but liquefies, as if it was thick- 
ened by the opposite of cold. Yet it is unreason- 
able, again, to suppose that it is thickened by 
heat. For it is only substances having a predom- 
735 ^ inance of earth in their composition that 
coagulate and thicken on boiling, e.g. milk. It 
ougiit then to solidify on cooling, but as a mat- 
ter of fact it does not become solid in any part 
but the whole of it goes like water. 

This then is the difficulty. If it is water, water 
[5] evidently does not thicken through heat, 
whereas the semen is thick and both it and the 
body whence it issues are hot. If it is made of 
earth or a mixture of earth and water, it ought 
not to liquefy entirely and turn to water. 

Perhaps, however, we have not discriminat- 
ed all the possibilities. It is not only the liquids 
composed of water and earthy matter that 
thicken, but also those composed of water and 
[/o] air; foam, for instance, becomes thicker 
and white, and the smaller and less visible the 
bubbles in it, the whiter and firmer docs the 
mass appear. The same thing happens also 
with oil; on mixing with air it thickens, where- 
[75] fore that which is whitening becomes 
thicker, the watery part in it being separated 
off by the heat and turning to air. And if oxide 
of lead is mixed with water or even with oil, 
the mass increases greatly and changes from 
liquid and dark to firm and white, the reason 
[20] being that air is mixed in with it which in- 
creases the mass and makes the white shine 
through, as in foam and snow (for snow is 
foam). And water itself on mingling with oil 


gled in it by the act of pounding them together, 
and oil itself has much air in it (for shininess 
[25] is a property of air, not of earth or water). 
This too is why it floats on the surface of the 
water, for the air contained in it as in a vessel 
Ixrars it up and makes it float, being the cause of 
its lightness. So too oil is thickened without 
freezing in cold weather and frosts; it docs not 
freeze because of its heat (for the air is hot and 
[jo] will not freeze), but because the air is 
forced together and compressed, as . . ., by the 
cold, the oil becomes thicker. These are the rea- 
sons why semen is firm and white when it is- 
sues from within the animal; it has a quantity 
of hot air in it because of the internal heat; aft- 
[ii] erwards, when the heat has evaporated 
and the air has cooled, it turns liquid an<l ilark; 
for the water, and any small quantity of earthy 
matter there may be, remain in semen as it 
dries, as they do in phlegm. 

736 ® Semen, then, is a compound of spirit 
(TTVtDga) and water, and the former is hot air 
(di7p); hence semen is liquid in its nature be- 
cause it is made of water. What Ctesias the 
Cnidian has asserted of the semen of clefihants 
is manifestly untrue; he says that it hardens so 
much in drying that it becomes like amber. Put 
[5] this docs not hajipen, though it is true that 
one semen must be more earthy than another, 
and especially so with animals that have much 
earthy matter in them because of thc^mlk of 
their bodies. And it is thick and white because 
[ro] it is mixed with spirit, for it is also an in- 
variable rule that it is white, and Herodotus 
docs not report the truth when he says that the 
semen of the Acthiopians is black, as if every- 
thing must needs be black in those who have a 
black skin, and that too when he saw their 
teeth were white. The reason of the whiteness 
of semen is that it is a foam, and foam is white, 
[75] especially that which is composed of the 
smallest parts, small in the sense that each bul> 
ble is invisible, which is what happens when 
water and oil arc mixed and shaken together, 
as said before. (F.ven the ancients seem to have 
noticed that semen is of the nature of foam; at 
[20] least it was from this they named the god- 
dess who presides over union.) 

This then is the explanation of the problem 
proposed, and it is plain too that this is why se- 
men does not freeze; for air will not freeze. 

3 

The next question to raise and to answer is this. 
[25] If, in the case of those animals which emit 
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semen into the female, that which enters makes 
no part of the resulting embryo, where is the 
material part of it diverted if (as we have seen) 
it acts by means of the power residing in it? It 
is not only necessary to decide whether what 
is forming in the female receives anything ma- 
terial, or not, from that which has entered her, 
but also concerning the soul in virtue of which 
[^o] an animal is so called (and this is in vir- 
tue of the sensitive part of the soul) — does this 
exist originally in the semen and in the unfer- 
tilized embryo or not, and if it does whence 
docs it come? For nobody would put down the 
unfertilized embryo as soulless or in every 
sense bereft of life (since both the semen and 
the embryo of an animal have every bit as much 
[^5] life as a plant), and it is productive up to 
a certain point. That then they possess the nu- 
tritive soul is plain (and plain is it from the dis- 
736 *’ cussions elsewhere about soul why this 
soul must be acquired first^). As they develop 
they also acquire the sensitive soul in virtue of 
which an animal is an animal. For e.g. an ani- 
mal does not become at the same time an ani- 
mal and a man or a hoise or any other particu- 
lar animal. For the end is developed last, and 
the peculiar character of the species is the end 
f 5] of the generation in each individual. Hence 
arises a question of the greatest difficulty, 
which we must strive to solve to the best of our 
ability and as far as possible. When and how 
and whence is a share in reason acquired by 
those animals that participate in this principle? 
It is plain that the semen and the unfertilized 
embryo, while still separate from each other, 
must be assumed to have the nutritive soul po- 
[/o] tentially, but not actually, except that 
(like those unfertilized embryos that are sep- 
arated from the mother) it absorbs nourish- 
ment and performs the function of the nutri- 
tive soul. For at first all such embryos seem to 
live the life of a plant. And it is clear that we 
must be guided by this in speaking of the sensi- 
tive and the rational soul. For all three kinds of 
[75] soul, not only the nutritive, must be [-los- 
sessed potentially before they are possessed in 
actuality. And it is necessary either (i) that 
they should all come into being in the embryo 
without existing previously outside it, or (2) 
that they should all exist previously, or (3) 
that some should so exist and others not. Again, 
it is necessary that they should either (i) come 
into being in the material supplied by the fe- 
male without entering with the semen of the 
male, or (2) come from the male and be im- 
^ On the Soul^ ii. 4. 
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parted to the material in the female. If the lat- 
[20] ter, then cither all of them, or none, or 
some must come into being in the male from 
outside. 

Now that it is impossible for them all to pre- 
exist is clear from this consideration. Plainly 
those principles whose activity is bodily cannot 
exist without a body, e.g. walking cannot exist 
without feet. For the same reason also they can- 
[25] not enter from outside. For neither is it 
possible for them to enter by themselves, being 
inseparable from a body, nor yet in a body, for 
the semen is only a secretion of the nutriment 
in process of change. It remains, then, for the 
reason alone so to enter and alone to be divine, 
for no bodily activity has any connexion with 
the activity of reason. 

[ 90] Now it is true that the faculty of all kinds 
of soul seems to have a connexion with a matter 
difTerent from and more divine than the so- 
called elements; hut as one soul differs from an- 
other in honour and dishonour, so differs also 
the nature of the corresponding matter. All 
have in their semen that which causes it to be 
productive; I mean what is called vital heat. 
[ ^5] This is not hre nor any such force, but it 
is the spiritus included in the semen and the 
foarn-like, and the natural principle in the 
spinlus, being analogous to the element of the 
737 ® stars. Hence, whereas fire generates no 
animal and we do not find any living thing 
forming in either solids or liquids under the 
influence of fire, the heat of the sun and that of 
animals docs generate them. Not only is this 
true of the heat that w^orks through the semen, 
but whatever other residuum of the animal na- 
ture there may be, this also has still a vital prin- 
ciple in it. From such considerations it is clear 
[5] that the heat in animals neither is fire nor 
derives its origin from fire. 

Let us return to the material of the semen, in 
and with which comes away from the male the 
spiritus conveying the principle of soul. Of this 
principle there are two kinds; the one is not 
connected with matter, and belongs to those 
[/o] animals in which is included something 
divine (to wit, what is called the reason), while 
the other is inseparable from matter. This ma- 
terial of the semen dissolves and evaporates be- 
cause it has a liquid and watery nature. There- 
fore we ought not to expect it always to come 
out again irom the female or to form any part 
of the embryo that has taken shape from it; the 
[75] case resembles that of the fig-juice which 
curdles milk, for this too changes without be- 
coming any part of the curdling masses. 
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It has been settled, then, in what sense the 
embryo and the semen have soul, and in what 
sense they have not; they have it potentially but 
not actually. 

Now semen is a secretion and is moved with 
the same movement as that in virtue of which 
the body increases (this increase beiPxg due to 
[ 20 ] subdivision of the nutriment in its last 
stage). When it has entered the uterus it puts 
into form the corresponding secretion of the fe- 
male and moves it with the same movement 
wherewith it is moved itself. For the female’s 
contribution also is a secretion, and has all the 

f arts in it potentially though none of them ac- 
25] tually; it has in it potentially even those 
parts which differentiate the female from the 
male, for just as the young of mutilated parents 
are sometimes born mutilated and sometimes 
not, so also the young born of a female are 
sometimes female and sometimes male instead. 
For the female is, as it were, a mutilated male, 
and the catamenia arc semen, only not pure; 
for there is only one thing they have not in 
[jo] them, the principle of soul. For this rea- 
son, whenever a wind-egg is produced by any 
animal, the egg so forming has in it the parts 
of both sexes potentially, but has not the prin- 
ciple in question, so that it does not develop 
int<j a living creature, for this is introduced by 
the semen of the male. When such a principle 
has ben imparted to the secretion of the female 
it becomes an embryo. 

[jj] Liquid but corporeal substances become 
surrounded by some kind of covering on heat- 
ing, like the solid scum which forms on boiled 
737 ** foods when cooling. All bodies are held 
together by the glutinous; this quality, as the 
embryo develops and increases in size, is ac- 
quired by the sinewy substance, which holds 
together the parts of animals, being actual sin- 
ew in some and its analogue in others. To the 
[5] same class belong also skin, blood-vessels, 
membranes, and the like, for these differ in be- 
ing more or less glutinous and generally in ex- 
cess and deficiency. 

4 

In those animals whose nature is comparatively 
imperfect, when a perfect embryo (which, how- 
[/o] ever, is not yet a perfect animal) has been 
formed, it is cast out from the mother, for rea- 
sons previously stated.* An embryo is then com- 
plete when it is either male or female, in the 
case of those animals who possess this distinc- 
tion, for some (i.c. all those which are not 
^ Chapter i. 


themselves produced from a male or female 
parent nor from a union of the two) produce 
an offspring which is neither male nor female. 
[75] Of the generation of these we shall speak 
later. 

The perfect animals, those internally vivipa- 
rous, keep the developing embryo within them- 
selves and in close connexion until they give 
birth to a complete animal and bring it to light. 

A third class is externally viviparous but first 
internally oviparous; they develop the egg into 
[ 20 ] a perfect condition, and then in some 
cases the egg is set free as with creatures ex- 
ternally oviparous, and the animal is produced 
from the egg within the mother’s body; in 
other cases, when the nutriment from the egg 
is consumed, development is completed by con- 
nection with the uterus, and therefore the egg 
is not set free from the uterus. This character 
[25] marks the cartilaginous fish, of which we 
must speak later by themselves.^ 

Here we must make our first start from the 
first class; these are the perfect or viviparous 
animals, and of these the first is man. Now the 
secretion of the semen takes place in all of them 
just as docs that of any other residual matter. 
For each is conveyed to its proper place with- 
[^o] out any force from the breath or compul- 
sion of any other cause, as some assert, saying 
that the generative parts attract the semen like 
cupping-glasses, aided by the force of the 
breath, as if it were possible for cither this se- 
cretion or the residue of the solid and liquid 
nutriment to go anywhere else than they do 
without the exertion of such a force. Their rea- 
son is that the discharge of both is attended by 
[jj] holding the breath, but this is a common 
feature of all cases when it is necessary to move 
738 ® anything, because strength arises through 
holding the breath. Why, even without this 
force the secretions or excretions are discharged 
in sleep if the parts concerned are full of them 
and are relaxed. One might as well say that it is 
[5] by the breath that the seeds of plants are 
always segregated to the places where they arc 
wont to bear fruit. No, the real cause, as has 
been stated already, is that there arc special 
parts for receiving all the secretions, alike the 
useless (as the residues of the liquid and solid 
nutriment), and the blood, which has the so- 
called blood-vessels. 

To consider now the region of the uterus in 
[/o] the female — the two blood-vessels, the 
great vessel and the aorta, divide higher up, and 
many fine vessels from them terminate in the 
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uterus. These become over-filled from the nour- 
ishment they convey, nor is the female nature 
able to concoct it, because it is colder than 
man’s; so the blood is excreted through very 
fine vessels into the uterus, these being unable 
[75] on account of their narrowness to receive 
the excessive quantity, and the result is a sort 
of haemorrhage. The period is not accurately 
defined in women, but tends to return during 
the waning of the moon. This we should cx- 

f ect, for the bodies of animals are colder when 
20 ] the environment happens to become so, 
and the time of change from one month to an- 
other is cold because of the absence of the 
moon, whence also it results that this time is 
stormier than the middle of the month. When 
then the residue of the nourishment has 
changed into blood, the catamenia tend to oc- 
cur at the above-mentioned period, but when 
[25] it is not concocted a little matter at a time 
is always coming away, and this is why ‘whites’ 
appear in females while still small, in fact mere 
children. If both these discharges of the secre- 
tions are moderate, the body remains in good 
health, for they act as 1 puilfication of the se- 
cretions which are the causes of a morbid state 
[yo] of body; if they do not occur at all or if 
they are excessive, they are injurious, either 
causing illness or pulling down the patient; 
hence whites, if continuous and excessive, 
prevent girls from growing. This secretion 
then is necessarily discharged by females for 
the reasons given; for, the female nature being 
[ ^5] unable to concoct the nourishment thor- 
oughly, there must not only be left a residue of 
the useless nutriment, but also there must be a 
residue in the blood-vessels, and this filling the 
channels of the finest vessels must overflow. 
738 ^ Then Nature, aiming at the best end, 
uses it up in this place for the sake of genera- 
tion, that another creature may come into be- 
ing of the same kind as the former was going 
to be, for the menstrual blood is already poten- 
tially such as the body from which it is dis- 
charged. 

[ 5] In all females, then, there must necessarily 
be such a secretion, more indeed in those that 
have bipod and of these most of all in man, but 
in the others also some matter must col- 
lected in the uterine region. The reason why 
there is more in those that have blood and most 
in man has been already given, but why, if all 
[/o] females have such a secretion, have not all 
males one to correspond.^ For^somc of them do 
not emit semen but, just as those which do emit 
it fashion by the movement in the semen the 
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mass forming from the material supplied by 
the female, so do the animals in question bring 
the same to pass and exert the same formative 
power by the movement within themselves in 
that part from whence the semen is secreted. 
[75] This is the region about the diaphragm in 
all those animals which have one, for the heart 
or its analogue is the first principle of a natural 
body, while the lower part is a mere addition 
for the sake of it. Now the reason why it is not 
all males that have a generative secretion, while 
all females do, is that the animal is a body with 
[ 20 ] soul or life; the female always provides 
the material, the male that which fashions it, 
for this is the power that we say they each pos- 
sess, and this is what is meant by calling them 
male and female. Thus while it is necessary for 
the female to provide a body and a material 
mass, it is not necessary for the male, because 
[25] it is not within the work of art or the em- 
bryo that the tools or the maker must exist. 
While the body is frorri the female, it is the soul 
that is from the male, for the soul is the reality 
of a particular lx)dy. For this reason if animals 
of a different kind are crossed (and this is pos- 
sible when the periods of gestation arc equal 
and conception takes place nearly at the same 
season and there is no great difference in the 
[^o] size of the animals), the first cross has a 
common resemblance to both parents, as the 
hybrid between fox and dog, partridge and do- 
mestic fowl, but as time goes on and one gen- 
eration springs from another, the final result 
resembles the female in form, just as foreign 
seeds produce plants varying in accordance 
[?5] with the country in which they arc sown. 
For it is the soil that gives to the seeds the ma- 
terial and the body of the plant. And hence the 
part of the female which receives the semen is 
not a mere passage, but the uterus has a con- 
739 * siderable width, whereas the males that 
emit semen have only passages for this pur- 
pose, and these are bloodless. 

Each of the secretions becomes such at the 
moment when it is in its proper place; before 
that there is nothing of the sort unless with 
much violence and contrary to nature. 

[5] Wc have thus stated the reason for which 
the generative secretions are formed in ani- 
mals. But when the semen from the male (in 
those animals which emit semen) has entered, 
it puts into form the purest part of the female 
secretion (for the greater part of the catamenia 
also is useless and fluid, as is the most fluid 

f art of the male secretion, i.e. in a single emis- 
/o] sion, the earlier discharge being in most 
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cases apt to be infertile rather than the later, 
having less vital heat through want of concoc- 
tion, whereas that which is concocted is thick 
and of a more material nature). 

If there is no external discharge, either in 
women or other animals, on account of there 
not being much useless and superfluous matter 
[75] in the secretion, then the quantity form- 
ing within the female altogether is as much as 
what is retained within those animals which 
have an external discharge; this is put into 
form by the power of the male residing in the 
semen secreted by him, or, as is clearly seen to 
happen in some insects, by the part in the fe- 
male analogous to the uterus being inserted 
into the male. 

[20] It has been previously stated that the dis- 
charge accompanying sexual pleasure in the 
female contributes nothing to the embryo. The 
chief argument Lor the opposite view is that 
what are called bad dreams occur by night 
with women as with men; but this is no proof, 
for the same thing happens to young men also 
who do not yet emit semen, and to those who 
[25] do emit semen but whose semen is inter- 
tile. 

It is impossible to conceive without the emis- 
sion of the male in union and without the se- 
cretion of the corresponding female material, 
wl ^ther it be discharged externally or w^hether 
there is only enough within the body. Women 
conceive, however, without experiencing the 

f leasure usual in such intercourse, if the part 
^o] chance to l^ in heat and the uterus to have 
descended. But generally speaking the oppo- 
site is the case, because the os uteri is not closed 
when the discharge lakes place which is usu- 
ally accompanied by pleasure in women as 
well as men, and when this is so there is a 
readier way for the semen of the male to be 
[55] drawn into the uterus. 

The actual discharge does not take place 
within the uterus as some think, the os uteri be- 
ing too narrow, but it is in the region in front 
of this, where the female discharges the mois- 
739 ^ ture found in some cases, that the male 
emits the semen. Sometimes it remains in this 
place; at other times, if the uterus chance to be 
conveniently placed and hot on account of the 
purgation of the catamenia, it draws it within 
itself. A proof of this is that pessaries, though 
[5] wet when applied, are removed dry. More- 
over, in all those animals which have the uterus 
near the hypozoma, as birds and viviparous 
fishes, it is impossible that the semen should be 
so discharged as to enter it; it must be drawn 


into it. This region, on account of the heat 
which is in it, attracts the semen. The dis- 
[/o] charge and collection of the catamenia 
also excite heat in this part. Hence it acts like 
cone-shaf)ed vessels which, when they have 
been washed out with hot water, their mouth 
being turned downwards, draw water into 
themselves. And this is the way things are 
[75] drawn up, but some say that nothing of 
the kind hap[X"ns with the organic parts con- 
cerned in copulation. Precisely the opposite is 
the case of those who say the woman emits se- 
men as well as the man, for if she emits it out- 
side the uterus this must then draw it back 
again into itself if it is to be mixed with the se- 
men of the male. But this is a superfluous pro- 
[ 20 ] cceding, and Nature docs nothing super- 
fluous. 

When the material secreted by the female in 
the uterus has been fixed by the semen of the 
male (this acts in the same way as rennet acts 
upon milk, for rennet is a kind of milk contain- 
ing vital heat, which brings into one mass and 
fixes the similar material, and the relation of 
[25] the semen to the catamenia is the same, 
milk and the catamenia being of the same na- 
ture) — when, I say, the more solid part comes 
together, the liquid is separated oil from it, and 
as the earthy parts solidify membranes form 
all round it: this is both a necessary result and 
for a final cause, the former because the sur- 
face of a mass must solidify on hcatii^ as well 
[j^o] as on cooling, the latter because the foetus 
must not be in a liquid but be separated from it. 
Some of these arc called membranes and others 
choria, the difference being one of more or less, 
and they exist in ovipara and vivipara alike. 

When the embryo is once formed, it acts like 
[?5] seeds of ]>lants. For seeds also contain 
the first principle o( growth in themselves, and 
when this (which previously exists in them on- 
ly potentially) has been dilTcrentiated, the 
shoot and the root arc sent off from it, and it is 
74 (H by the root that the plant gets nourish- 
ment; for it needs growth. So also in the em- 
bryo all the parts exist potentially in a way at 
the same lime, but the first principle is farthest 
on the road to realization. Therefore the heart 
is first differentiated in actuality. This is clear 
[5] not only to the senses (for it is so) but also 
on theoretical grounds. For whenever the 
young animal has been separated from both 
parents it must be able to manage itself, like a 
son who has set up house away from his father. 
Hence it must have a first principle from which 
comes the ordering of the body at a later stage 
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also, for if it is to come in from outside at a 
[/o] later period to dwell in it, not only may 
the question be asked at what time it is to do 
so, but also we may object that, when each of 
the parts is separating from the rest, it is neces- 
sary that this principle should exist first from 
which comes growth and movement to the 
other parts. (Wherefore all who say, as did 
Democritus, that the external parts of animals 
are first differentiated and the internal later, 
[75] are much mistaken; it is as if they were 
talking of animals of stone or wood. For such 
as these have no principle of growth at all, but 
all animals have, and have it within them- 
selves.) Therefore it is that the heart appears 
first distinctly maiked off in all the sangninea, 
for this is the first principle or origin of Ixnh 
homogeneous and heterogeneous parts, since 
from the moment that the animal or organism 
[20] needs noiuishmcnt, from that moment 
does this deserve to be called its principle or or- 
igin. For the animal gro>Jp^nd the nutriment, 
in its final stage, of an animal is the blood or its 
analogue, and of this the hh>od-vesscls are the 
receptacle, wherefore the heart is the principle 
or origin of these also. (This is clear from the 
Enquiries^ and the anatomical drawings.) 

Since the embryo is already potentially an 
animal but an imperfect one, it must obtain its 
[25] nourishment from elsewhere; according- 
ly it makes use of the uterus and the mother, 
as a plant docs of the earth, to get nourishment, 
until it is perfected to the point of being now 
an animal potentially locomotive. So Nature 
has first designed the two blood-vessels from 
the heart, and from these smaller vessels branch 
[ ^o] off to the uterus. These are what is called 
the umbilicus, for this is a blood-vessel, con- 
sisting of one or more vessels in dilfercnt ani- 
mals. Round these is a skin-like integument, 
because the weakness of the vessels needs pro- 
tection and shelter. The vessels join on to the 
uterus like the roots of plants, and through 
f ^5] them the embryo receives its nourish- 
ment. This is why the animal remains in the 
uterus, not, as Democritus says, that the parts 
of the embryo may lx: moulded in conformity 
740 *^ with those of the mother. This is plain in 
the ovipara, for they have their parts differen- 
tiated in the egg after separation from the ma- 
trix. 

Here a '^fifliculty may l)C raised. If the blood 
is the nourishment, and if the heart, which first 
comes into being, already contains blood, and 
the nourishment comes from outside, whence 
' History of Animals^ iii. 3, 


[5] did the first nourishment enter? Perhaps 
it is not true that all of it comes from outside. 
Just as in the seeds of plants there is something 
of this nature, the substance which at first ap- 
pears milky, so also in the material of the ani- 
mal embryo the superfluous matter of which it 
is formed is its nourishment from the first. 

The embryo, then, grows by means of the 
umbilicus in the same way as a plant by its 
[/o] roots, or as animals themselves when sep- 
arated from the nutriment within the mother, 
of which we must speak later at the time af>- 
propriatc for discussing them. But the parts are 
not differentiated, as some suppose, because 
like is naturally carried to like. Besides many 
[75] other difliculiics involved in this theory, 
it results from it that the homogeneous parts 
ought to come into being each one separate 
from the rest, as hones and sinews by them- 
selves, and flesh by itself, if one should accept 
this cause. The real cause why each of them 
comes into being is that the secretion of the fe- 
[20] male is potentially such as the animal is 
naturally, and all the parts are jx)tcntially pres- 
ent in it, but none actually. It is also because 
when the active and the passive come in con- 
tact with each other in that way in which the 
one is active and the other passive (I mean in 
the right manner, in the right place, and at the 
right time), straightway the one acts and the 
[25] other is acted upon. The female, then, 
provides matter, the male the principle of mo- 
tion. And as the products of art are made by 
means of the tools of the artist, or to put it more 
truly by means of their movement, and this is 
the activity of the art, and the art is the form of 
what is made in something else, so is it with the 
power of the nutritive soul. As later on in the 
[^0] case of mature animals and plants this 
soul causes growth from the nutriment, using 
heat and cold as its tools (for in these is the 
movement of the soul), and each thing comes 
into being in accordance with a certain for- 
mula, so also from the beginning does it form 
the product of nature. For the material by 
which this latter grows is the same as that from 
U5] which it is constituted at first; conse- 
quently also the power which acts upon it is 
identical with that which originally generated 
it; if then this acting [X)wer is the nutritive 
soul, this is also the generative soul, and this is 
741 “ the nature of every organism, existing in 
all animals and plants. [But the other parts of 
the soul exist in some animals, not in others.] 
In plants, then, the female is not separated 
from the male, but in those animals in which it 
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[5] is separated the male needs the female be- 
sides. 

5 

And yet the question may be raised why it is 
that, if indeed the female possesses the same 
soul and if it is the secretion of the female 
which is the material of the embryo, she needs 
the male besides instead of j^enerating entirely 
from herself. The reason is that the animal dif- 
[/o] fers from the plant by having sense-per- 
ception; if the sensitive soul is not present, ei- 
ther actually or potentially, and either with or 
without qualification, it is impossible for face, 
hand, flesh, or any other part to exist; it will be 
no better than a corpse or part of a coipse. If 
then, when the sexes are separated, it is the 
male that has the power of making the sensi- 
tive soul, it is impossible for the female to gen- 
[75] crate an animal from itself alone, for the 
process in question was seen to involve the 
male quality. Certainly that there is a good 
deal in the difllculty stated is plain in the case 
of the birds that lay wind-eggs, showing that 
the female can generate up to a certain point 
unaided. But this still involves a difficulty; in 
what way arc we to say that their eggs live? It 
[ 20 ] is neither possible that they should live in 
the same way as fertile eggs (for then they 
would produce a chick actually alive), nor yet 
can they be called eggs only in the sense in 
which an egg of wood or stone is so called, for 
the fact that these eggs go bad shows that they 
previously participate in some way in life. It is 
plain, then, that they have some soul poten- 
tially. What sort of soul will this be? It must 
[25] be the lowest surely, and this is the nutri- 
tive, for this exists in all animals and plants 
alike. Why then does it not perfect the parts 
and the animal? Because they must have a sen- 
sitive soul, for the parts of animals arc not like 
those of a plant. And so the female animal 
needs the help of the male, for in these animals 
we are speaking of the male is separate. This is 
exactly what we find, for the wind-eggs Ix'comc 
[^o] fertile if the male tread the female in a 
certain space of time. About the cause of these 
things, however, we shall enter into detail later. 

If there is any kind of animal which is fe- 
male and has no male separate from it, it is 
possible that this may generate a young one 
from itself without copulation. No instance of 
this worthy of credit has been observed up to 
[55] the present at any rate, but one case in the 
class of fishes makes us hesitate. No male of 
the so-called crythrinus has ever yet been seen, 


but females, and specimens full of roe, have 
been seen. Of this, however, we have as yet no 
proof worthy of credit. Again, some members 
of the class of fishes are neither male nor fe- 
741 ** male, as cels and a kind of mullets found 
in stagnant waters. But whenever the sexes are 
separate the female cannot generate perfectly 
by herself alone, for then the male would exist 
in vain, and Nature makes nothing in vain. 
[5] Hence in such animals the male always 
perfects the work of generation, for he imparts 
the sensitive soul, either by means of the semen 
or without it. Now the parts of the embryo al- 
ready exist potentially in the material, and so 
when once the principle of movement has been 
imparted to them they develop in a chain one 
after another, as the wheels are moved one by 
[70] another in the automatic machines. When 
some of the natural philosophers say that like 
is brought to like, this must be understood, not 
in the sense that the parts arc moved as chang- 
ing place, but that they stay where they are and 
the movement is a change of quality (such as 
softness, hardness, colour, and the other differ- 
ences of the homogeneous parts); thus they be- 
come in actuality what they previously were in 
[75] potentiality. And what comes into l^ing 
first is the first principle; this is the heart in the 
sanguinea and its analogue in the rest, as has 
been often said already. This is plain not only 
to the senses (that it is first to come into being), 
but also in view of its end; for life fails in the 
[20] heart last of all, ami it happens in all cases 
that what comes into lx*ing last fails first, and 
the first last, Nature running a double course, 
so to say, and turning back to the point from 
whence she started. For the process of becom- 
ing is from the non-existent to the existent, and 
that of perishing is back again from the exis- 
tent to the non-existent. 

6 

[25] After this, as said already, the internal 
parts come into being lx: fore the external. The 
greater become visible before the less, even if 
some of them do not come into being before 
them. First the parts above the hypozoma are 
differentiated and are superior in size; the part 
below is both smaller and less differentiated, 
[^o] This happens in all animals in which ex- 
ists the distinction of upper and lower, except 
in the insects; the growth of those that produce 
a scolex is towards the upper part, for this is 
smaller in the beginning. The cephalopoda are 
the only locomotive animals in which the dis- 
tinction o^ upper and lower docs not exist. 
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[ 35 ] What has been said applies to plants also, 
that the upper portion is earlier in develop- 
ment than the lower, for the roots push out 
from the seed before the shoots. 

The agency by which the parts of animals 
arc diflcrcntialed is air, not however that of the 
mother nor yet of the embryo itself, as some of 
742 * the physicists say. This is manifest in 
birds, fishes, and insects. For some of these are 
separated from the mother and produced from 
an egg, within which the dilferentiation takes 
place; other animals do not breathe at all, but 
are produced as a scolcx or an egg; those which 
[5] do breathe and whose parts are dilTerenti- 
ated within the mother’s uterus yet do not 
breathe until the lung is perfected, and the 
lung and the preceding parts are differentiated 
before they breathe. Moreover, all polydacty- 
lous quadrupeds, as dog, lion, wolf, fox, jackal, 
[/o] produce their young blind, and the eye- 
lids do not separate till after birth. Manifestly 
the same holds also in all the other parts; as the 
qualitative, so also the quantitative differentia 
comes into being, pre-cxi‘'ting potentially but 
being actualized later by the same causes by 
which the qualitative distinction is produced, 
and so the eyelids become two instead of one. 
Of course air must be present, because heat and 
[75] moisture are present, the former acting 
and the latter being acted upon. 

Some of the ancient naturc-philosolphers 
made an attempt to state which part comes into 
being after which, hut were not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the facts. It is with the parts as 
with other things; one naturally exists prior to 
[20] another. But the word ‘prior’ is used in 
more senses than one. For there is a difference 
between the end or final cause and that which 
exists for the sake of it; the latter is prior in or- 
der of development, the former is prior in real- 
ity. Again, that which exists for the sake of the 
end admits of division into two classes, (i) 
the origin of the movement, (2) that which is 
used by the end; I mean, for instance, (i) that 
which can generate, (2) that which serves as an 
[25] instrument to what is generated, for the 
one of these, that which makes, must exist first, 
as the teacher before the learner, and the other 
later, as the pipes arc later than he who learns 
to play upon them, for it is superfluous that 
men who do not know how to play should 
have pipe*'. Thus there are three things: first, 
the end, by which we mean that for the sake of 
which something else exists; secondly, the prin- 
ciple of movement and of generation, existing 
[30] for the sake of the end (for that which 


can make and generate, considered simply as 
such, exists only in relation to what is made 
and generated); thirdly, the useful, that is to 
say what the end uses. Accordingly, there must 
first exist some part in which is the principle 
of movement (I say a part because this is from 
the first one part of the end and the most im- 
[?5] portant part too); next after this the 
whole and the end; thirdly and lastly, the or- 
ganic parts serving these for certain uses. 
Hence if there is anything of this sort which 
742 *^ must exist in animals, containing the 
principle and end of all their nature, this must 
be the first to come into being — first, that is, 
considered as the moving power, but simul- 
taneous with the whole embryo if considered as 
a pan of the end. Therefore all the organic 
parts whose nature is to bring others into being 
must always themselves exist Ivjforc them, for 
[5] they arc for the sake of something else, as 
the beginning for the sake of the end; all those 
parts which are for the sake of something else 
but arc not of the nature of bc‘ginnings must 
come into Ix^ing later. So it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish which of the parts arc prior, those 
which are for the sake of another or that for 
the sake of which are the former. For the parts 
which cause the movement, being prior to the 
end in order of development, come in to cause 
f/o] confusion, and it is not easy to distinguish 
these as compared with the organic parts. And 
yet it is in accordance with this method that 
we must inquire what comes into being after 
what; for the end is later than some parts and 
earlier than others. And for this reason that 
part which contains the first principle comes 
into being first, next to this the upper half of 
the body. This is why the parts about the head, 
and particularly the eyes, ap{>car largest in the 
[75] embryo at an early stage, while the parts 
below the umbilicus, as the legs, arc small; for 
the lower parts arc for the sake of the upper, 
and are neither parts of the end nor able to 
form it. 

But they do not say well nor do they assign 
a necessary cause who say simply that ‘it always 
happens so’, and imagine that this is a first 
principle in these cases. Thus Democritus of 
[ 20 ] Abdcra says that ‘there is no beginning of 
the infinite; now the cause is a beginning, and 
the eternal is infinite; in consequence, to ask 
the cause of anything of this kind is to seek for 
a beginning of the infinite’. Yet according to 
this argument, which forbids us to seek the 
[25] cause, there will be no proof of any eter- 
nal truth whatever; but we see that there is a 
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proof of many such, whether by ‘eternal’ we 
mean what always happens or what exists eter- 
nally; it is an eternal truth that the angles of a 
triangle arc always equal to two right angles, 
or that the diagonal of a square is incommen- 
surable with the side, and nevertheless a cause 
and a proof can be given for these truths, 
[^o] While, then, it is well said that we must 
not take on us to seek a beginning (or first 
principle) of all things, yet this is not well said 
of all things whatever that always are or al- 
ways happen, but only of those which really are 
first principles of the eternal things; for it is by 
another method, not by proof, that we acquire 
knowledge of the first principle. Now in that 
which is immovable and unchanging the first 
principle is simply the essence of the thing, but 
when we come to those things which come 
into being the principles are more than one, 
varying in kind and not all of the same kind; 
[^5] one of this number is the principle of 
movement, and therefore in all the sanguinca 
the heart is formed first, as was said at the be- 
ginning, and in the other animals that which 
743 * is analogous to the heart. 

From the heart the blood-vessels extend 
throughout the body as in the anatomical dia- 
grams which are represented on the wall, for 
the parts lie round these because they arc 
formed out of them. The homogeneous parts 
[5] are formed by heat and cold, for some are 
put together and solidified by the one and some 
by the other. The difference between these has 
already been discussed elsewhere, and it has 
been stated what kinds of things are soluble by 
liquid and fire, and what are not soluble by 
liquid and cannot be melted by fire.' The nutri- 
ment then oozes through the blood-vessels and 
the passages in each of the parts, like water in 
[/oj unbaked pottery, and thus is formed the 
flesh or its analogues, being solidified by cold, 
which is why it is also dissolved by fire. But all 
the particles given off which are too earthy, 
having but little moisture and heat, cool as the 
moisture evaporates along with the heat; so 
[75] they become hard and earthy in character, 
as nails, horns, hoofs, and beaks, and therefore 
they arc softened by fire but none of them is 
melted by it, while some of them, as egg-shells, 
are soluble in liquids. The sinews and bones 
are formed by the internal heat as the moisture 
dries, and hence the bones are insoluble by fire 
like pottery, for like it they have been as it 
[ 20 ] were baked in an oven by the heat in the 
process of development. But it is not anything 

' Meteorology, iv 7-10. 


whatever that is made into flesh or bone by the 
heat, but only something naturally fitted for 
the purpose; nor is it made in any place or time 
whatever, but only in a place and time natural- 
ly so fitted. For neither will that which exists 
potentially be made except by that moving 
agent which possesses the actuality, nor will 
that which possesses the actuality make any- 
[25] thing whatever; the carpenter would not 
make a box except out of wood, nor will a box 
be made out of the wood without the carpen- 
ter. The heat exists in the seminal secretion, 
and the movement and activity in it is sufficient 
in kind and in quantity to correspond to each 
[^o] of the parts. In .so far as there is any defi- 
ciency or cxces.s, the resulting product is in 
worse condition or physically defective, in like 
manner as in the case of external substances 
which are thickened by boiling that they may 
be more palatable or for any other pur[H)se. But 
in the latter case it is we who apply the heat in 
due measure for the motion required; in the 
former it is the nature of the male parent that 
[55] gives it, or with animals spontaneously 
generated it is the movement and hear impart- 
ed by the right season of the year that it is the 
cause. 

Cooling, again, is mere deprivation of heal. 
Nature makes use of both; they have of neces- 
sity the power of bringing about different re- 
743 ^ suits, but in the development of the em- 
bryo we find that the one cools anti 'the other 
heats for some definite purpose, and so each of 
rile parts is formed; thus it is in one sense by 
necessity, in another for a final cause, that they 
[5] make the flesh soft, the sinews solid and 
elastic, the bones solid and brittle. The skin, 
again, is formed by the drying of the flesh, like 
the scum ujxin boiled substances; it is so formed 
not only because it is on the outside, but also 
because what is glutinous, lx;ing unable to 
evaporate, remains on the surface. While in 
[/o] other animals the glutinous is dry, for 
which reason the covering of the invertebrates 
is testaceous or crustaceous, in the vertebrates 
it is rather of the nature of fat. In all of these 
which arc not of too earthy a nature the fat is 
collected under the covering of the skin, a fact 
[75] which points to the skin Ix-ing formed out 
of such a glutinous substance, for fat is some- 
what glutinous. As we said, all these things 
must be understood to be formed in one sense 
of necessity, but in another sense not of neces- 
sity but for a final cause. 

The upper half of the body, then, is first 
marked out in the order of development; as 
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time goes on the lower also reaches its full size 
[20] in the sanguinca. All the parts arc first 
marked out in their outlines and acquire later 
on their colour and softness or hardness, exact- 
ly as if Nature were a painter producing a 
work of art, for painters, too, first sketch in the 
animal with lines and only after that put in 
[25] the colours. 

Because the source of the sensations is in the 
heart, therelore this is the part first formed in 
the whole animal, and because of the heat of 
this organ the cold forms the brain, where the 
blootl-vesscls terminate above, corresponding 
to the heat of the heart. Hence the parts about 
[^’o] the head begin to form next in order after 
the heart, and surpass the other parts in size, 
for the brain is from the first large and Huid. 

There is a difficulty about what ha[){iens 
with the eyes of animals. Though from the be- 
ginning they af)[)ear very large in all creatures, 
whether they walk or swim or fly, yet they are 
the last of the parts to lx: formed completely, 
[^5] for in the intervening time they collapse. 
I'he reason is this. The sen'-e-organ of the eyes 
is set upon certain passages, as are the other 
sense-organs. Whereas those of touch and taste 
744 ^ are simplv the body itself or some part of 
the body of animals, those of smell and hearing 
are passages conneamg with the external air 
and full themselves of innate spiritus; these 
passages end at the small blood \essels about 
the brain which run thither from the heart. 
[5] But the eye is the only sense-organ that has 
a bodily constitution peculiar to itself. It is 
fluid and cold, and does not exist from the first 
in the filace which it occupies later in the same 
way as the other parts do, lor they exist poten- 
tially to begin with and actually come into be- 
ing later, hut the eye is the purest part of the 
liquidity about the brain drained olT through 
[/o] the passages which are visible running 
from them to the membrane round the brain. 
A proof of this is that, apart from the brain, 
there is no other part in the head that is cold 
and fluid except the eye. Of necessity therefore 
this I'egion is large at first hut falls in later. For 
[75] tlac same thing hapfoens with the brain; at 
first it fs liquiil and large, but in course ol 
evaporation and concoction it becomes more 
solid and falls in; this applies both to the brain 
and the eyes. The head is very large at first, on 
account o*’ the brain, and the eyes appear large 
[20] because of the liquid in them. They arc 
the last organs to reach completion because the 
brain is formed with difficulty; for it is at a 
late period that it gets rid of its coldness and 


fluidity; this applies to all animals possessing a 
brain, but especially to man. For this reason the 
[25] ‘bregma’ is the last of the bones to be 
formed; even after birth this bone is still soft in 
children. The cause of this being so with men 
more than with other animals is the fact that 
their brain is the most fluid and largest. This 
again is because the heat in man’s heart is pur- 
[^o] cst. His intellect shows how well he is 
tempered, for man is the wisest of animals. 
And children for a long time have no control 
over their heads on account of the heaviness of 
the brain; and the same applies to the parts 
which it is neces.sary to move, for it is late that 
the principle of motion gets control over the 
[^SJ upper parts, and last of all over those 
whose motion is not connected directly with it, 
as that of the legs is not. Now the eyelid is 
such a part. But since Nature makes nothing 
superfluous nor in vain, it is clear also that 
she makes nothing tog late or too .soon, for 
if she did the result would be either in vain 
744 ^ or superfluous. Hence it is necessary that 
the eyelids should lx: .separated at the same 
time as the heart is able to mo\e them. So 
then the eyes of animals are perfected late 
because of the amount of concoction required 
by the brain, and last of all the parts because 
the motion must be very .strong before it 
[ 5 ] can affect parts so far from the first princi- 
ple of motion and so cold. And it is plain that 
such is the nature of the eyelids, for if the head 
is afTecietl by never .so little heaviness through 
sleepiness or drunkenness or anything else of 
the kind, wc cannot raise the eyelids though 
their own weight is so small So much for the 
[/o] question how the eyes come into being, 
and why and for what cause they are the last 
to be fully developed. 

Each of the other parts is formed out of the 
nutriment, those most honourable and partici- 
pating in the sovereign principle from the nu- 
triment which is first and purest and fully con- 
cocted, those which arc only necessary for the 
[75] sake of the former parts irom the inferior 
nutriment and the residues left over from the 
other. For Nature, like a good householder, is 
not in the habit of throwing away anything 
from which it is possible to make anything use- 
ful. Now in a household the Ix'st part of the 
iood that comes in is .set apart for the free men, 
the interior and the residue of the best for the 
[20] slaves, and the worst is given to the ani- 
mals that live with them. Just as the intellect 
acts thus in the outside world with a view to 
the growth of the persons concerned, so in the 
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case of the embryo itself docs Nature form 
from the purest material the flesh and the body 
of the other sense-organs, and from the rcsi- 
[25] dues thereof bones, sinews, hair, and also 
nails and hoofs and the like; hence these are 
last to assume their form, for they have to w'ait 
till the time when Nature has some residue to 
spare. 

The bones, then, are made in the first con- 
formation of the parts from the seminal secre- 
tion or residue. As the animal grows the bones 
[50] also grow from the natural nourishment, 
being the same as that of the sovereign parts, 
but of this they only take up the superfluous 
residues. For everywhere the nutriment may be 
divided into two kinds, the first and the sec- 
ond; the former is ‘nutritious*, being that 
which gives its essence both to the whole and 
[^5] to the parts; the latter is concerned with 
growth, being that which causes quantitative 
increase. But these must be distinguished more 
fully later on. The sinews are formed in the 
same way as the bones and out of the same ma- 
terials, the seminal and nutritious residue. 
745 * Nails, hair, hoofs, horns, beaks, the spurs 
of cocks, and any other similar parts, are on the 
contrary formed from the nutriment which is 
taken later and only concerned with growth, in 
other words that which is derived from the 
mother, or from the outer world after birth. 
[5] For this reason the bones on the one hand 
only grow up to a certain point (for there is a 
limit of size in all animals, and therefore also 
of the growth of the bones; if these had been 
always able to grow, all animals that have bone 
or its analogue would grow as long as they 
lived, for these set the limit of size to animals. 
[jo] What is the reason of their not always in- 
creasing in size must be stated later.) Hair, on 
the contrary, and growths akin to hair go on 
growing as long as they exist at all, and in- 
crease yet more in diseases and when the body 
is getting old and wasting, because more resi- 
dual matter is left over, as owing to old age 
[75] and disease less is expended on the impor- 
tant parts, though when the residual matter 
also fails through age the hair fails with it. But 
the contrary is the case with the bones, for they 
waste away along with the body and the other 
parts. Hair actually goes on growing after 
death; it does not, however, begin growing then. 

About the teeth a difficulty may be raised. 
They have actually the same nature as the 
bones, and are formed out of the bones, but 
[ 20 ] nails, hair, horns, and the like are formed 
out of the skin, and that is why they change in 


colour along with it, for they become white, 
black, and all sorts of colours according to that 
of the skin. But the teeth do nothing of the 
sort, for they are made out of the bones in all 
animals that have both bones and teeth. Of all 
[25] the bones they alone go on growing 
through life, as is plain with the teeth which 
grow out of the straight line so as no longer to 
touch each other. The reason for their growth, 
as a final cause, is their function, tor they 
would soon be worn down if there were not 
some means of saving them; even as it is they 
are altogether worn down in old age in some 
animals which eat much and have not large 
[50] teeth, their growth not being in propor- 
tion to their detrition. And so Nature has con- 
trived well to meet the case in this also, for she 
causes the failure of the teeth to synchronize 
with old age and death. If life lasted for a 
thousand or ten thousand years the original 
teeth must have been very large indeed, and 
many sets of them must have been produced, 
for even if they had grown continuously they 
745 ** would still have been w'orn smooth and 
become useless for their work. The final cause 
of their growth has been now stated, but be- 
sides this as a matter of fact the growth of the 
teeth is not the same as that of the other bones. 
The latter all come into being in the first for- 
mation of the embryo and none ot them later, 
[5] but the teeth do so later. Therefore it is 
possible for them to grow again afieTthc first 
set falls out, for though they touch the bones 
they are not connate with them. They arc 
formed, however, out of the nutriment distrib- 
uted to the bones, and so have the same na- 
ture, even when the bones have their own 
number complete. 

[/o] Other animals arc born in possession of 
teeth or their analogue (unless in cases con- 
trary to Nature), because when they arc set 
free from the parent they are more perfect than 
man; but man (also unless in cases contrary to 
Nature) is born without them. 

The reason will be stated later why some 
[75] teeth arc formed and fall out but others 
do not fall out.^ 

It is because such parts arc formed from a 
residue that man is the most naked in body of 
all animals and has the smallest nails in propor- 
tion to his size; he has the least amount of 
earthy residue, but that part of the blood which 
is not concocted is the residue, and the earthy 

1 )art in the bodies of all animals is the least con- 
20 ] cocted. Wc have now stated how each of 
’ 1 V. 8. 
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the parts is formed and what is the cause of 
their generation. 

7 

In viviparous animals, as said before, the em- 
bryo gets its growth through the umbilical 
cord. For since the nutritive power of the soul, 
as well as the others, is present in animals, it 
[25] straightv/ay sends off this cord like a root 
to the uterus. The cord consists of blood-vessels 
in a sheath, more numerous in the larger ani- 
mals as cattle and the like, one in the smallest, 
two in those of intermediate size. Through this 
cord the embryo receives its nourishment in 
the form of blood, for the uterus is the termi- 
[^o] nation of many blood-vessels. All aniiiials 
with no front teeth in the upper jaw, and all 
those which have them in both jaws and wl>ose 
uterus has not one great blood-vessel running 
through it but many close together instead — 
all these have in the uterus the so-called coty- 
ledons (with which the umbilical cord con- 
nects and is closely united; for the vessels 
which pass through the cord run backwards 
and forwards between and uterus and 

split up into smaller vessels all over the uterus; 
where thev terminate, there are found the coty- 
ledons). Their convexity is turned towards the 
uterus, the concavity towards the embryo. Be- 
tween uterus and embryo arc the chorion and 
746 ® the membranes. As the embryo grows 
and approaches perfection the cotyledons be- 
come smaller and finally disappear when it is 
perfected. For Nature sends the sanguineous 
nutriment lor the embryo into this part of the 
uterus as she sends milk into the breasts, and 
because the cotyledons are gradually aggregat- 
ed from many into a few the body of the coty- 
[5] ledon becomes like an eruption or inflam- 
mation. So long as the embryo is comparatively 
small, being unable to receive much nutriment, 
they arc plain and large, but when it has in- 
creased in size they fall in together. 

But most of the animals which have front 
teeth in both jaws and no horns have no coty- 
[/o] ledons in the uterus, but the umbilical cord 
runs to meet one blood-vessel, which is large 
and extends throughout the uterus. Of such 
animals some produce one young at a time, 
some more than one, but the same descrip- 
tion applies to both these classes. (This should 
be studied with the aid of the examples drawn 
[75] in the Anatomy and the Enquiries. y 

^History of Animals^ but where ?'«> 86 *^ 15-2? b the 
only passage suitable, and that is in the seventh book, 
wiiich is spurious. 


For the young, if numerous, are attached 
each to its umbilical cord, and this to the blood- 
vessel of the mother; they are arranged next to 
one another along the stream of the blood-ves- 
sel as along a canal; and each embryo is en- 
closed in its membranes and chorion. 

Those who say that children are nourished 
[20] in the uterus by sucking some lump of 
flesh or other are mistaken. If so, the same 
would have been the case with other animals, 
but as it is we do not find this (and this can 
easily be observed by dissection). Secondly, all 
embryos alike, whether of creatures that fly or 
swim or walk, arc surrounded by fine mem- 
branes separating them from the uterus and 
[25] from the fluids which arc formed in it; 
but neither in these themselves is there any- 
thing of the kind, nor is it possible for the em- 
bryo to take nourishment by means of any of 
them. Thirdly, it is plain that all creatures de- 
veloped in eggs grow when separated from the 
uterus. 

Natural intercourse takes place between ani- 
mals of the same kind. However, those also 
[]o] unite whose nature is near akin and whose 
form is not very different, if their size is much 
the same and »f the periods of gestation are 
equal. In other animals such cases are rare, but 
they occur vvilh dogs and foxes and wolves; the 
Indian dogs also sprmg from the union of a 
dog with some wild dog-like animal. A similar 
746 ** thing has been seen to take place in those 
birds that are amative, as partridges and hens. 
Among birds of prey hawks of different form 
are thought to unite, and the same applies to 
some other birds. Nothing worth mentioning 
f 5] has Ix^cn observed in the inhabitants of the 
sea, but the so-called ‘rhinobates’ especially is 
thought to spring from the union of the ‘rhine’ 
and ‘batus’. And the proverb about Libya, that 
‘Libya is always producing something new’, is 
said to have originated from animals of differ- 
ent species uniting with one another in that 
[70] country, for it is said that because of the 
want of water all meet at the few places where 
springs are to be found, and that even different 
kinds unite in consequence. 

Of the animals that arise from such union all 
except mules arc found to copulate again with 
each other and to be able to produce young of 
both sexes, but mules alone arc sterile, for they 
[75] do not generate by union with one another 
or with other animals. The problem why any 
individual, whether male or female, is sterile is 
a general one, for some men and women are 
sterile, and so are other animals in their sev- 
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eral kinds, as horses and sheep. But this kind, 
[20] that of mules, is universally so. The causes 
of sterility in other animals are several. Both 
men and women are sterile from birth when 
the parts useful for union are imperfect, so 
that men never grow a beard but remain like 
eunuchs, and women do not attain puberty; 
[25] the same thing may befall others as their 
years advance, sometimes on account of the 
body being too well nourished (lor men who 
arc in too good condition and women who are 
too fat the seminal secretion is taken up into 
the body, and the former have no semen, the 
latter no catamenia); at other times by reason 
of sickness men emit the semen in a cold and 
[jo] liquid state, and the discharges of women 
are bad and full of morbid secretions. ()ften, 
too, in both sexes this state is caused by injuries 
in the parts and regions contributory to copula- 
tion. Some such cases are curable, others in- 
curable, but the subjects especially remain ster- 
ile if anything of the sort has happened in the 
first formation of the parts in the embryo, for 
then are produced women of a masculine and 
747* men of a feminine ap|x:arancc, and in 
the former the catamenia do not occur, in the 
latter the semen is thin and cold. Hcncc it is 
with good reason that the semen of men is 
tes’^ed in water to find out if it is infertile, for 
th .r which is thin and cold is quickly spread 
[5] out on the surface, but the fertile sinks to 
the bottom, for that which is well concocted is 
hot indeed, but that which is firm and thick is 
well concocted. They test women by pessaries 
to see if the smells thereof permeate from be- 
low upwards to the breath from the mouth, 
[/o] and by colours smeared upon the eyes to 
see if they colour the saliva. If these results do 
not follow it is a sign that the passages ot the 
body, through which the catamenia arc secret- 
ed, are clogged and closed. For the region 
about the eyes is, of all the head, that most 
nearly connected with the generative secre- 
tions; a proof of this is that it alone is visibly 
[75] changed in sexual intercourse, and those 
who indulge too much in this are seen to have 
their eyes sunken in. The reason is that the na- 
ture of the semen is similar to that of the brain 
for the material of it is watery (the heat Ixring 
acquired later). And the seminal purgations 
[20] are from the region of the diaphragm, 
for the first principle of nature is there, so 
that the movements from the pudenda are 
communicated to the chest, and the smells 
from the chest arc perceived through the 
respiration. 


8 

In men, then, and in other kinds, as said be- 
[25] fore, such deficiency occurs sporadically, 
but the whole of the mule kind is sterile. The 
reason has not been rightly given by Emj^c- 
docles and Democritus, of whom the former 
expresses himself obscurely, the latter more 
intelligibly. For they offer their demonstration 
in the case of all these animals alike which 
unite against their affinities. IX'inocritus says 
[joJ that the genital passages of mules are 
spoilt in the mother’s uterus because the ani- 
mals from the first are not produced from par- 
ents of the same kind. But we find that though 
this is so with other animals they arc none the 
less able to generate; yet, if this were the rea- 
son. all others that unite in this manner ought 
to be barren. Empedocles assigns as his reason 
that the mixture of the ‘seeds’ becomes dense, 
747 *^ each of the two seminal fluids out of 
which it is made being soft, for the hollow's in 
each fit into the densities of the other, and in 
such cases a hard substance is formed out of 
soft ones, like bronze mingled whth tin. Now 
he docs not give the correct reason in the case 
of bronze ami tin — (we have spoken of them 
[5] in the Problems) — nor, to take general 
ground, does he take his principles from the 
intelligible. How^ do the ‘hollows’ and ‘solids’ 
fit into one another to make the mixing, e.g. 
in the case of wine and water? This, ^a) mg is 
quite beyond us; tor how we are to understand 
[10] the ‘hollow's’ of the wine and w'ater is too 
far beyond our perception. Again, when, as a 
matter of Jact, horse is born of horse, ass of 
ass, and mule of horse and ass in two ways ac- 
cording as the parents are stallion and shc-ass 
or jackass and mare, why in the last case does 
there result something so ‘dense’ that the off- 
spring is sterile, whereas the offspring of male 
[75] and female horse, male and female ass, is 
not sterile? And yet the generative fluid of the 
male and female horse is soft. Hut both sexes 
of the horse cross with both sexes of the ass, 
and the offspring of both crosses are barren, 
according to Empedocles, because from both is 
produced something ‘dense’, the ‘seeds’ being 
‘soft’. If so, the offspring of stallion and mare 
[20] ought also to be sterile. If one of them 
alone united with the ass, it might be said that 
the cause of the mule’s being unable to gener- 
ate was the unlikencss of that one to the gen- 
erative fluid of the ass; but, as it is, whatever 
be the character of that generative fluid with 
which it unites in the ass, such it is also in the 
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animal of its own kind. Then, again, the argu- 
ment is intended to apply to both male and fe- 
[25] male mules alike, but the male does gen- 
erate at seven years of age, it is said; it is the 
female alone that is entirely sterile, and even 
she is so only because she does not complete 
the development of the embryo, for a female 
mule has been known to conceive. 

Perhaps an abstract proof might appear to 
be more plausible than those alreaily given; I 
call it abstract because the more general it is 
the further is it removed from the special prin- 
[yo] ciplcs involved. It runs somewhat as lol- 
lows. b'rom male and female of the same spe- 
cies there are born in course of nature male 
and female of the same species as the parents, 
e.g. male and female puppies Irom male and 
female dog. I'roni parents of different s|xcies 
is born a young one different in s[K"cies; thus 
if a dog is different from a lion, the offspring 
of male dog and lioness or oi lion and bitch 
will be different from both parents. If this is 
so, then since (i) mules are produced of both 
748 ® sexes and are n-'t rent in species 
from one another, and (2) a mule is born of 
horse and ass and these are different in sjx-cics 
from mules, it is impossible that anything 
should be prodiK ed Irom mules. For (t) an- 
other kind cannot lx, because the product of 
[5I male and female oi the same species is also 
of the same s|xcies, and (2) a mule cannot be, 
because that is the product of horse and ass 
which are different in form, [and it was laid 
down that from parents different in form is 
born a different animal]. Now this theory is 
too general and emjny. I'or all theories not 
based on the special principles invohed are- 
empty; they only appear to be connected with 
the facts without being so really. As geometri- 
[/o] cal arguments must start irom geometri- 
cal princijiles, so it is with the others; that 
which is empty may seem to be something, but 
is really nothing. Now the basis of this particu- 
lar theoiy is not true, for many animals of dif- 
ferent species are fertile with one another, as 
was said before. So we must not inquire into 
questions of natural science in this fashion any 
more than any other questions; we shall be 
more likely to find the reason by considering 
[75] the facts jxculiar to the two kinds con- 
cerned, horse and ass. In the first place, each 
of them, if mated with its own kind, bears only 
one young one; secondly, the females arc not 
always able to conceive from the male (where- 
fore breeders put the horse to the mare again 
[ 20 ] at intervals). Indeed, both the mare is de- 


ficient in catamenia, discharging less than any 
other quadruped, and the shc-ass does not ad- 
mit the impregnation, but ejects the semen 
with her urine, wherefore men follow flogging 
her after intercourse. Again the ass is an ani- 
mal of cold nature, and so is not wont to be 
produced in wintry regions Ixcause it cannot 
[25] bear cold, as in Scythia and the neigh- 
bouring country and among the Celts beyond 
Iberia, for this country also is cold. For this 
cause they do not put the jackasses to the fe- 
males at the cc]iiinox, as they do with horses, 
but about the summer solstice, in order that 
the ass-foals may be born in a warm season, for 
the mothers bear at the same season as that in 
[^'o] which they arc impregnated, the period 
of gestation in both horse and ass being one 
year. The animal, then, being, as has been said 
of such a cold nature, its semen also must be 
cold. A proof of this is that if a horse mount a 
female already impregfiated by an ass he does 
not destroy the impregnation of the ass, but if 
the ass Ix^ the second to mount her he does de- 
stroy that of the horse because of the coldness of 
his own semen. When, therefore, they unite 
748 ’’ with each other, the generative elements 
arc preserved by the heat of the one of them, 
that contributed by the horse being the hotter; 
for in the ass both the semen of the male and the 
material contributed by the female are cold, 
and those of the horse, in both sexes, are hotter. 
Now when either hot is added to cold or cold 
[5] to hot so as to mix, the result is that the 
embryo itself arising from these is preserved 
and thus these animals are fertile when crossed 
with one another, but the animal produced by 
them IS no longer fertile but unable to produce 
perfect offspring. 

And in general each of these animals natu- 
rally tends towards sterility. The ass has all the 
disadvantages already mentioned, and if it 
[/o] should not begin to generate after the 
first shedding of teeth, it no longer generates 
at all; so near is the constitution of the ass to 
being sterile. I’he horse is much the same; it 
tends naturally towards sterility, and to make 
it entirely so it is only necessary that its gener- 
ative secretion should become colder; now^ this 
is what happens to it when mixed with the cor- 
responding secretion of the ass. The ass in like 
[75] manner comes very near generating a 
sterile animal when mated with its own spe- 
cies. Thus when the difficulty of a cross con- 
trary to nature is adtled, (when too even in the 
other case when united with their own sjxcies 
they with difficulty produce a single young 
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one), the result of the cross, being still more 
sterile and contrary to nature, will need noth- 
ing further to make it sterile, but will be so ot 
necessity. 

[20] We find also that the bodies of female 
mules grow large because the matter which is 
secreted in other animals to form the catamenia 
is diverted to growth. But since the period of 
gestation in such animals is a year, the mule 
must not only conceive, if she is to be fertile, 
but must also nourish the embryo till birth, 
and this is impossible if there are no cata- 
menia. But there arc none in the mule; the usc- 
[25] less part of the nutriment is discharged 
with the excretion from the bladder — this is 
why male mules do not smell to the pudenda 
of the females, as do the other solid-hoofed un- 
gulates, but only to the evacuation itself — and 
the rest of the nutriment is used up to increase 
the size of the body. Hence it is sometimes pos- 
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siblc for the female to conceive, as has been 
[_^o] known to happen before now, but it is 
impossible for her to complete the process of 
nourishing the embryo and bringing it to 
birth. 

The male, again, may sometimes generate, 
both because the male sex is naturally hotter 
than the female and because it docs not con- 
tribute any material substance to the mixture. 
The result in such cases is a ‘ginnus’, that is to 
say, a dwarf mule; for ‘ginni’ are produced 
also from the crossing of horse and ass when the 
embryo is diseased in the uterus. The ginnus is 
749 * in fact like the so-called ‘mctachocra’ in 
swine, for a hnetachocrum’ also is a pig in- 
jured in the uterus; this may happen to any 
pig. The origin of human dwarfs is similar, 
tor these also have their parts and their whole 
development injured during gestation, and rc- 
[5] semble ginni and rnetachoera. 
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I 

[/o] We have now spoken about the sterility 
of mules, and about those animals which are 
viviparous both externally and within them- 
seUes. The generation of the oviparous san- 
guinea is to a certain extent similar to that of 
the animals that walk, and all may be em- 
braced in the same general statement; but in 
other respects there are differences in them 
both as compared with each other and with 
[75] those that walk. All alike arc generated 
from sexual union, the male emitting semen 
into the female. But among the ovipara (i) 
birds produce a perfect hard-shelled egg, un- 
less it be injured by disease, and the eggs of 
birds are all two-coloured. (2) The cartilagi- 
nous fishes, as has been often said already, arc 
[ 20 ] oviparous internally but produce the 
young alive, the egg changing previously from 
one part of the uterus to another; and their egg 
is soft-shelled and of one colour. One of this 
class alone docs not produce the young from 
the egg within itself, the so-called ‘frog’; the 
reason of which must be stated later. ^ (3) All 
[25] other oviparous fishes produce an egg of 
one colour, but this is imperfect, for its growth 
is completed outside the mother’s body by the 
same cause as are those eggs which are per- 
fected within. 

Concerning the uterus of these classes of ani- 
mals, what differences there are among them 
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and for what reasons, has been stated previ- 
ously. For in some of the viviparous creatures 
[30J it is high up near the hypozoma, in oth- 
ers low down by the pudenda; the former in 
the cartilaginous fishes, the latter in animals 
both internally and externally viviparous, such 
as man and horse and the rest; in the ovipara 
it is sometimes low, as in the oviparous fish, 
and sometimes high, as in birds. 

Some embryos are formed in birds sponta- 
rfeously, which are called wind-eggs and 
749 *^ ‘zephyria’ by some; these occur in birds 
which arc not given to flight nor rapine but 
which produce many young, for these birds 
have much residual matter, whereas in the 
birds of prey all such secretion is diverted to 
[5] the wings and wing-feathers, while the 
IxKly is small and dry and hot. (The secretion 
corresponding in hen-birds to catamenia, and 
the semen of the cock, arc residues.) Since then 
both the wings and the semen arc made from 
residual matter, nature cannot afford to spend 
much u|.>on both. And for this same reason 
the birds of prey are neither given to treading 
[/o] much nor to laying many eggs, as are the 
heavy birds and those flying birds whose bod- 
ies arc bulky, as the pigeon and so forth. For 
such residual matter is secreted largely in the 
heavy birds not given to flying, such as fowls, 

f artridges, and so on, wherefore their males 
75] tread often and their females produce 
much material. Of such birds some lay many 
eggs at a time and some lay often; for instance, 
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the fowl, the partridge, and the Libyan ostrich 
lay many eggs, while the pigeon family do not 
lay many but lay often. For these are between 
the birds of prey and the heavy ones; they are 
[20] flyers like the former, but have bulky 
bodies like the latter; hence, because they are 
flyers and the residue is diverted that way, they 
lay few eggs, but they lay often because of their 
having bulky bodies and their stomachs being 
hot and very active in concoction, and because 
[25] moreover they can easily procure their 
food, whereas the birds of prey do so with dif- 
ficulty. 

Small birds also tread often and are very fer- 
tile, as are sometimes small plants, for what 
causes bodily growth in others turn in them to 
a seminal residuum. Hence the Adrianic fowls 
lay most eggs, for iKxause of the smallness of 
[:joJ their bodies the nutriment is used up in 
producing young. And other birds arc more 
fertile than game-fowl, for their bodies are 
more fluid and bulkier, whereas those of game- 
fowl arc leaner and drier, since a passionate 
spirit is found rather in s^u h bodies as the lat- 
ter, Moreover the thinness and weakness of the 
legs contribute to making the iormcr class of 
750 ^ birds naturally inclined to tread and to 
he fertile, as we find also in the human spe- 
cies; tor the nourishment which otherwise goes 
to the legs is turned m such into a seminal se- 
cretion, what Nature takes from the one place 
being added at the other. Birds of prey, on the 
[5] contrary, have a strong walk and their legs 
are thick owing to their habits, so that for all 
these reasons they neither tread nor lay much. 
'Fhe kestrel is the most fertile; for this is near- 
ly the only bird of prey which drinks, and its 
moisture, both innate and acquired, along with 
its heat is favourable to generative jiroducts. 
[/o] Even this bird docs not lay very many 
eggs, but four at the outsiilc. 

The cuckoo, though not a bird of prey, lays 
few eggs, because it is of a cold nature, as is 
shown by the cowartlice of the bird, whereas 
a generative animal should be hot and moist. 
That it is cov/ardly is plain, for it is pursued by 
[75] all the birds and lays eggs in the nests of 
others. * 

The pigeon family are in the habit of laying 
two for the most part, for tliey neither lay one 
(no bird does except the cuckoo, and even that 
sometimes lays two) nor yet many, but they 
freciucntly produce two, or three at the most, 
[20J generally two, for this Tiumber lies be- 
tween one and many. 

It is plain from the facts that with the birds 


that lay many eggs the nutriment is diverted to 
the semen. For most trees, if they bear too much 
fruit, wither away after the crop when nutri- 
ment is not reserved for themselves, and this 
seems to be what happens to annuals, as Icgu- 
[25] minous plants, corn, and the like. For 
they consume all their nutriment to make seed, 
their kind being prolific. And some fowls after 
laying too much, so as even to lay two eggs in 
a day, have died after this. For both the birds 
[^o] and the plants become exhausted, and 
this condition is an excess of secretion of resid- 
ual matter. A similar condition is the cause of 
the later sterility of the lioness, for at the first 
birth she produces five or six, then in the next 
year four, and again three cubs, then the next 
number down to one, then none at all, show- 
ing that the residue is being used up and the 
750 ** generative secretion is failing along with 
the advance of years. 

We have now stated in which birds wind- 
eggs are found, and also what sort of birds lay 
many eggs or few, and for what reasons. And 
wincl-cggs, as said before, come into being be- 
cause while It is the material for generation 
[5] that exists in the female of all animals, 
birds have no discharge of catamenia like vi- 
viparous sanguinea (for they occur in all these 
latter, more in some, less in others, and in some 
only enough in quantity just to mark the 
class). The same applies to fish as to birds, and 
so in them as in birds is found an embryonic 
[/o] formation without impregnation, but it 
is less obvious because their nature is colder. 
The secretion corresponding to the catamenia 
of vivipara is formed in birds at the appropri- 
ate season for the discharge of superfluous 
matter, and, because the region near the hypo- 
zoma is hot, it is jxrlected so far as size is con- 
[75] cerned, but in birds and fishes alike it is 
imperfect for generation without the seminal 
fluid of the male; the cause of this has been 
previously given. Wind-eggs are nor formed 
in the flying birds, for the same reason as pre- 
vents their laying many eggs; for the residual 
matter in birils of prey is small, and they need 
[20] the male to give an impulse for the dis- 
charge of it. The wind-eggs are produced in 
greater numbers than the impregnated but 
smaller in size for one and the same reason; 
they arc smaller in size because they are imper- 
fect, and because they are smaller in size they 
[25] arc more in number. They are less pleas- 
ant for food because they arc less concocted, 
for in all foods the concocted is more agree- 
able. It has been sufficiently observed, then. 
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that neither birds’ nor fishes’ eggs are perfected 
for generation without the males. As for em- 
bryos being formed in fish also (though in a 
less degree) without the males, the fact has 
[^o] been observed especially in river fish, for 
some are seen to have eggs from the first, as has 
been written in the Enquiries concerning 
them.^ And generally speaking in the case of 
birds even the impregnated eggs are not wont 
for the most part to attain their full growth un- 
less the hen be trodden continually. The reason 
of this is that just as with women intercourse 
with men draws down the secretion of the ca- 
751 “ tamenia (for the uterus l-K^ing heated at- 
tracts the moisture and the passages are 
opened), so this happens also with hirtls; the 
residual matter corresponding to the catamenia 
advances a little at a time, and is not discharged 
externally, because its amount is small and the 
[5] uterus is high up by the hypozoma, but 
trickles together into the uterus itself. For as 
the embryo of the vivipara grows by means of 
the umbilical cord, so the egg grows through 
this matter flowing to it through the uterus. 
For when once the hens have lx:cn trodden, 
they all continue to have eggs almost without 
intermission, though very small ones. Hence 
[/o] some are wont to speak of wind-eggs as 
no' coming into being independently but as 
mere relics from a previous impregnation. But 
this is a false view, for sufficient observations 
have been made of their arising without im- 
pregnation in chickens and goslings. Also the 
female partridges which are taken out to act as 
decoys, whether they have ever been impreg- 
[75] nated or not, immediately on smelling the 
male and hearing his call, become filled with 
eggs in the latter case and lay them in the for- 
mer. The reason why this happens is the same 
as in men and quadrupeds, for if their bodies 
chance to be in rut they emit semen at the mere 
sight of the female or at a slight touch. And 
[20] such birds are of a lascivious and fertile 
nature, so that the impulse they need is but 
small when they are in this excited condition, 
and the secreting activity takes place quickly in 
them, wind-eggs forming in the unimpreg- 
nated and the eggs in those which have bcerr 
impregnated growing and reaching perfection 
swiftly. 

[25] Among creatures that lay eggs externally 
birds produce their egg perfect, fish imperfect, 
but the eggs of the latter complete their 
growth outside as has been said before. The 
reason is that the fish kind is very fertile; now 
^ History of Animals^ 567* 30, 
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it is impossible for many eggs to reach comple- 
tion within the mother and therefore they lay 
them outside. They are quickly discharged, 
[50] for the uterus of externally oviparous 
fishes is near the generative passage. While the 
eggs of birds arc two-coloured, those of all fish 
are one-coloured. The cause of the double col- 
our may be seen from considering the power of 
each of the two parts, the white and the yolk. 
For the matter of the egg is secreted from the 
751 b i^lQod [no bloodless animal lays eggs], 
and that the blood is the material of the body 
has been often said already. The one part, then, 
of the egg is nearer the form of the animal 
coming into being, that is the hot part; the 
more earthy part gives the substance of the 
body and is further removed. Hence in all two- 
[5] coloured eggs the animal receives the first 
principle of generation from the white (for the 
vital principle is in that which is hot), but the 
nutriment from the yolk. Now in animals of a 
hotter nature the part from which the first 
principle arises is separated off from the part 
from which comes the nutriment, the one be- 
[/o] ing white and the other yellow, and the 
white and pure is always more than the yellow 
and earthy; but in the moister and less hot the 
yolk is more in quantity and more fluid, 'fhis 
is what we find in lake birds, for they are of 
a moister nature and are colder than the land 
birds, so that the so-called ‘lecithus’ or yolk in 
the eggs of such birds is large and less yellow 
[75] because the white is less separated off 
from it. But when we come to the ovipara 
which are both of a cold nature and also moister 
(such is the fish kind) we find the white not 
separated at all because of the small size of the 
eggs and the quantity of the cold and earthy 
matter; therefore all fish eggs arc of one colour, 
[20] and white compared with yellow, yellow 
compared with white. Even the wind-eggs of 
birds have this distinction of colour, for they 
contain that out of which will come each of the 
two parts, alike that whence arises the princi- 
ple of life and that whence comes the nutri- 
ment; only both these are imjx^rfect and need 
the influence of the male in addition; for wind- 
eggs become fertile if impregnated by the male 
[25] within a certain period. The difference in 
colour, however, is not due to any difference of 
sex, as if the white came from the male, the 
yolk from the female; both on the contrary 
come from the female, but the one is cold, the 
other hot. In all cases then where the hot part 
is considerable it is separated off, but where it 
[jo] is little it cannot be so; hence the eggs of 
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such animals, as has been said, are of one col- 
our. The semen of the male only puts them 
into form; and therefore at first the egg in 
birds appears white and small, but as it ad- 
vances it is all yellow as more of the sanguine- 
ous material is continually mixed with it; final- 
ly as the hot part is separated the white takes 
up a position all round it and equally distrib- 
752 * uted on all sides, as when a liquid boils; 
for the white is naturally liquid and contains 
in itself the vital heat; therefore it is separated 
off all round, but the yellow and earthy part is 
inside. And if we enclose many eggs together 
in a bladder or something of the kind and boil 
[5] them over a fire so as not to make the 
movement of the heat cjuicker than the separa- 
tion of the white and yolk in the eggs, then the 
same process takes place in the whole mass of 
the eggs as in a single egg, all the yellow part 
coming into the middle and the white sur- 
rounding it. 

We have thus stated why some eggs are of 
one colour and others of two. 

2 

[/o] The principle of the male is separated off 
in eggs at the point where the egg is attached 
to the uterus, and the reason why the shape of 
two-coloured eggs is unsymmctrical, and not 
}x*rlcctly round hut sharper at one end, is that 
the part of the white in which is contained this 
principle must differ from the rest. Therefore 
the egg IS harder at this point than below, for 
[75] it IS necessary to shelter and protect this 
principle. And this is why the sharp end of the 
egg comes out ol the hen later than the blunt 
end; for the part attached to the uterus comes 
out later, and the egg is attached at the point 
where is the said principle, and the principle is 
in the sharp end. The same is the case also in 
the seeds of plants; the principle of the seed is 
[20] attached sometimes to the twig, some- 
times to the husk, sometimes to the pericarp. 
This is plain in the leguminous plants, for 
where the two cotyledons of beans and of simi- 
lar seeds are united, there is the seed attached 
to the parent plant, and there is the principle 
of the seed. 

A difficulty may be raised about the growth 
of the egg; how is it derived from the uterus.? 
[25] For if animals derive their nutriment 
through tne umbilical cord, through what do 
eggs derive it? They do not, like a scolex, 
acquire their growth by their own means. If 
there is anything by which they are attached to 
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the uterus, what becomes of this when the egg 
is perfected ? It does not come out with the egg 
[30] as the cord does with animals; for when 
its egg is perfected the shell forms all round 
it. This problem is rightly raised, but it is not 
observed that the shell is at first only a soft 
membrane, and that it is only after the egg is 
perfected that it becomes hard and brittle; this 
is so nicely adjusted that it is still soft when it 
comes out (for otherwise it would cause pain 
in laying), but no sooner has it come out than 
it is fixed hard by cooling, the moisture quick- 
ly evaporating because there is but little of it, 
752 *^ and the earthy part remaining. Now at 
first a certain part of this membrane at the sharp 
end of eggs resembles an umbilical cord, and 
projects like a pipe from them while they arc 
still small. It is plainly visible in small aborted 
eggs, for if the bird be drenched with water or 
[5] suddenly chilled in any other way and cast 
out the egg too soon, it appears still sanguine- 
ous and with a small tail like an umbilical cord 
running through it. As the egg becomes larger 
this is more twisted round and becomes small- 
er, and when the egg is perfected this end is 
the sharp end. Under this is the inner mem- 
[/o] brane which separates the white and the 
yolk from this. When the egg is perfected, the 
whole of it is set free, and naturally the um- 
bilical cord does not appear, for it is now the 
extreme end of the egg itself. 

The egg is discharged in the opposite way 
from the young of vivipara; the latter arc born 
head-first, the part where is the first principle 
leading, but the egg is discharged as it were 
[75] feet first; the reason of this being what 
has been stated, that the egg is attached to the 
uterus at the point where is the first principle. 

The young bird is produced out of the egg 
by the mother’s incubating and aiding the con- 
coction, the creature developing out of part of 
the egg, and receiving growth and completion 
frona the remaining part. For Nature not only 
[20] places the material of the creature in the 
egg but also the nourishment sufficient for its 
growth; for since the mother bird cannot per- 
fect her young within herself she produces the 
nourishment in the egg along with it. Whereas 
the nourishment, what is called milk, is pro- 
duced for the youngof vivipara in another part, 
in the breasts, Nature does this for birds in the 
egg. The opposite, however, is the case to what 
[25] people think and what is asserted by Alc- 
maeon of Crotona. For it is not the white that 
is the milk, but the yolk, for it is this that is 
the nourishment of the chick, whereas they 
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think it is the white because of the similarity 
of colour. 

The chick then, as has been said, comes into 
being by the incubation of the mother; yet if 
[^o] the temperature of the season is favour- 
able, or if the place in which the eggs happen 
to lie is warm, the eggs are sufficiently con- 
cocted without incubation, both those of birds 
and those of oviparous quadrupeds. For these 
all lay their eggs upon the ground, where they 
are concocted by the heat in the earth. Such 
oviparous quadrupeds as do visit their eggs and 
incubate do so rather for the sake of protecting 
them than of incubation. 

753 * The eggs of these quadrupeds arc formed 
in the same way as those of birds, for they are 
hard-shelled and tw’o-colourcd, and they arc 
formed near the hypozoma as are those of 
birds, and in all other respects resemble them 
[5] both internally and externally, so that the 
inquiry into their causes is the same for all. But 
whereas the eggs of quadrupeds are hatched 
out by the mere heat of the weather owing to 
their strength, those of birds are more exposed 
to destruction and need the mother-bird. Na- 
ture seems to wish to implant in animals a spe- 
cial sense of care for their young: in the infe- 
rior animals this lasts only to the moment of 
[/( ] giving birth to the incompletely devcl- 
ofK-d animal; in others it continues till they arc 
perfect; in all that are more intelligent, during 
the bringing up of the young also. In those 
which have the greatest portion in intelligence 
we find familiarity and love shown also to- 
wards the young when perfected, iis with men 
and some quadrupeds; with birds we find it 
till they have produced and brought up their 
[75] young, and therefore if the hens do not 
incubate after laying they get into worse con- 
dition, as if deprived of something natural to 
them. 

The young is perfected within the egg more 
quickly in sunshiny weather, the season aiding 
in the work, for concoction is a kind of heat. 
For the earth aids in the concoction by its heat, 
[20] and the brooding hen does the same, for 
she applies the heat that is within her. And it 
is in the hot season, as we should expect, that 
the eggs are more apt to be spoilt and the so- 
called ‘uria* or rotten eggs are produced; for 
just as wines turn sour in the heats from the 
sediment rising (for this is the cause of their 
being spoilt), so is it with the yolk in eggs, for 
[25] the sediment and yolk are the earthy part 
in each case, wherefore the wine becomes tur- 
bid when the sediment mixes with it, and the 
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like applies to the eggs that are spoiling be- 
cause of the yolk. It is natural then that such 
should be the case with the birds that lay many 
eggs, for it is not easy to give the fitting amount 
of heat to all, but (while some have too little) 
[^o] others have too much and this makes 
them turbid, as it were by putrefaction. But 
this happens none the less with the birds of 
prey though they lay few eggs, for often one of 
the two becomes rotten, and the third practi- 
cally always, for being of a hot nature they 
make the moisture in the eggs to overboil so to 
say. For the nature of the white is opposed to 
that of the yolk; the yolk congeals in frosts but 
753 ** liquefies on heating, and therefore it liq- 
uefies on concoction in the earth or by reason 
of incubation, and becoming liquid serves as 
nutriment for the developing chick. If exposed 
to heat and roasted it docs not l>ecome hard, 
[5] because though earthy in nature it is only 
so in the same way as wax is; accordingly on 
heating too much the eggs become watery and 
rotten, [if they be not from a liquid residue]. 
The white on the contrary is not congealed by 
frost but rather liquefies (the reason of which 
has been stated before), but on exposure to 
heat becomes solid. Therefore being concocted 
[/o] in the development of the chick it is thick- 
ened. For it is from this that the young is 
formed (whereas the yolk turns to nutriment) 
and it is from this that the parts derive their 
growth as they are formed one after^nnolher. 
This is why the white and the yolk are sejia- 
rated by membranes, as being different in na- 
ture. The precise details of the relation ol the 

f arts to one another both at the beginning of 
75] generation and as the animals are form- 
ing, and also the details of the membranes and 
umbilical cords, must be learnt from what has 
been written in the Enquiries;^ for the present 
investigation it is sufficient to understand this 
much clearly, that, when the heart has been 
first formed and the great blood-vessel has 
[20] been marked off from it, two umbilical 
cords run from the vessel, the one to the mem- 
brane which encloses the yolk, the other to the 
membrane resembling a chorion which sur- 
rounds the whole embryo; this latter runs 
round on the inside of the membrane of the 
shell. Through the one of these the embryo re- 
ceives the nutriment from the yolk, and the 
[25] yolk becomes larger, for it becomes more 
liquid by heating. This is because the nourish- 
ment, being of a material character in its first 
form, musr become liquid before it can be ab- 
* History of Animals, vi. 3. 
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sorbed, just as it is with plants, and at first this 
embryo, whether in an egg or in the mother’s 
uterus, lives the life of a plant, for it receives 
its first growth and nourishment by being at- 
tached to something else. 

[^o] The second umbilical cord runs to the 
surrounding chorion. For wc must understand 
that, in the case of animals developed in eggs, 
the chick has the same relation to the yolk as 
the embryo of the vivipara has to the mother 
so long as it is within the mother (for since the 
nourishment of the embryo of the ovipara is 
not completed within the mother, the embryo 
takes part of it away from her). So also the re- 
lation of the chick to the outermost membrane, 
the sanguineous one, is like that of the mam- 
malian embryo to the uterus. At the same time 
754 * the egg-shell surrounds both the yolk and 
the membrane analogous to the uterus, just as 
if it should lx* put round both the embryo it- 
self and the whole of the mother, in the vivip- 
ara. This is so because the embryo must be in 
the uterus and attached to the mother. Now in 
[5] the vivipara the uterus is within the moth- 
er, but in the ovipara it is the other way about, 
as if one should say that the mother was in the 
uterus, for that which comes from the mother, 
the nutriment, is the yolk. The reason is that 
the process oi nourishment is not completed 
within the mother. 

As the creature grows the umbilicus run- 
ning to the chorion collapses first, because it is 
[/oj here that the young is to come out; what 
is left of the yolk, and the umbilical cord run- 
ning to the yolk, collapse later. For the young 
must have nourishment as soon as it is hatched; 
it is not niirst'd by the mother and cannot im- 
mediately procure its nourishment for itself; 
therefore the yolk enters within it along with 
[75] its umbilicus and the flesh grows round it. 

This then is the manner in which animals 
produced from perfect eggs arc hatched in all 
those, whether birds or quadrupeds, which lay 
the egg with a hard shell. These details are 

f lainer in the larger creatures; in the smaller 
20] they arc obscure because ot the smallness 
of the masses concerned. 

3 

The class of fishes is also oviparous. Those 
among them which have the uterus low down 
lay an imperfect egg for the reason previously 
given,* but the so-called ‘selache’ or cartilagi- 
nous fishes produce a perfect egg within them- 
[25] selves but are externally viviparous cx- 
1 1, 718*^8. 
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cept one which they call the ‘frog’; this alone 
lays a perfect egg externally. The reason is the 
nature of its body, for its head is many times as 
large as the rest of the body and is spiny and 
very rough. This is also why it docs not receive 
its young again within itself nor produce them 
alive to begin with, for as the size and rough- 
[^o] ness of the head prevents their entering so 
it would prevent their exit. And while the egg 
of the cartilaginous fishes is soft-shelled (for 
they cannot harden and dry its circumference, 
being colder than birds), the egg of the frog- 
fish alone is solid and firm to protect it outside, 
but those of the rest are of a moist and soft na- 
ture, for they are sheltered within and by the 
754 *^ body of the mother. 

The young arc produced from the egg in the 
same way both with those externally perfected 
(the frog-fishes) and those internally, and the 
process in these eggs is partly similar to, partly 
different from that in birds’ eggs. In the first 
r 5] place they have not the second umbilicus 
which runs to the chorion under the surround- 
ing shell. The reason of this is that they have 
not the surrounding shell, for it is no use to 
them since the mother shelters them, and the 
shell is a protection to the eggs against external 
injury between laying and hatching out. Sec- 
ondly, the process in these also begins on the 
fyo] surface of the egg but not where it is at- 
tached to the uterus, as in birds, for the chick 
is developed from the sharp end and that is 
where the egg was attached. The reason is that 
the egg of birds is separated from the uterus 
before it is perfected, but in most though not 
all cartilaginous fishes the egg is still attached 
to the uterus when perfect. While the young 
[75] develops upon the surface the egg is con- 
sumed by it just as in birds and the other ani- 
mals detached from the uterus, and at last the 
umbilicus of the now perfect fish is left at- 
tached to the uterus. The like is the case with 
all those whose eggs are detached from the 
uterus, for in some of them the egg is so de- 
tached when it is perfect. 

[20] The question may be asked why the de- 
velopment of birds and cartilaginous fishes 
differs in this respect. The reason is that in birds 
the white and yolk are separate, but fish eggs 
are one-coloured, the corresponding matter be- 
ing completely mixed, so that there is nothing 
to slop the first principle being at the opposite 
end, for the egg is of the same nature both at 
[25] the point of attachment and at the oppo- 
site end, and it is easy to draw the nourishment 
from the uterus by passages running from this 
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principle. This is plain in the eggs which are 
not detached, for in some of the cartilaginous 
fish the egg is not detached from the uterus, 
but is still connected with it as it comes down- 
wards with a view to the production of the 
young alive; in these the young fish when per- 
[^0] fected is still connected by the umbilicus 
to the uterus when the egg has l)cen consumed. 
From this it is clear that previously also, while 
the egg was still round the young, the pas- 
sages ran to the uterus. This hap[x:ns as we 
have said in the ‘smooth hound*. 

In these respects and for the reasons given 
the development of cartilaginous fishes differs 
from that of birds, but otherwise it takes place 
755 * in the same way. For they have the one 
umbilicus in like manner as that of birds con- 
necting with the yolk, — only in these fishes it 
connects with the whole egg (for it is not di- 
vided into white and yolk but all one-col- 
oured), — and get their nourishment from this, 
[5] and as it is being consumed the flesh in like 
manner encroaches upon and grows round it. 

Such is the process of development in those 
fish that produce a perfect egg within them- 
selves but are externally viviparous. 

4 

Mf'it of the other fish are externally oviparous, 
all aying an imperfect egg except the frog-fish; 
the reason of this exception has been previous- 
ly stated,^ and the reason also why the others 
[/o] lay imperfect eggs.^ In these also the de- 
velopment from the egg runs on the same lines 
as that of the cartilaginous and internally ovip- 
arous fishes, except that the growth is quick 
and from small beginnings and the outside of 
the egg is harder. The growth of the egg is like 
[75] that of a scolex, for those animals which 
produce a scolcx give birth to a small thing at 
first and this grows by itself and not through 
any attachment to the parent. The reason is 
similar to that of the growth of yeast, for yeast 
also grows great from a small l-ieginning as the 
more solid part liquefies and the liquid is aer- 
[ 20 ] ated. This is effected in animals by the na- 
ture of the vital heat, in yeasts by the heat of 
the juice commingled with them. The eggs 
then grow of necessity through this cause (for 
they have in them superfluous yeasty matter), 
but also for the sake of a final cause, for it is im- 

f ossible for them to attain their whole growth 
25] in the uterus because these animals have 
so many eggs. Therefore are they very small 
when set free and grow quickly, small because 
^754*26. *1,718^8. 


the uterus is narrow for the multitude of the 
eggs, and growing quickly that the race may 
not perish, as it would if much of the time re- 
uired for the whole development were spent 
jj’o] in this growth; even as it is most of those 
laid are destroyed before hatching. Hence the 
class of fish is prolific, for Nature makes up for 
the destruction by numbers. Some fish actually 
burst because of the size of the eggs, as the 
lish called ‘belone*, for its eggs arc large in- 
stead of numerous, what Nature has taken 
away in number being added in size. 

So much for the growth of such eggs and its 
reason. 

5 

755 ** A proof that these fish also arc oviparous 
is the fact that even viviparous fish, such as the 
cartilaginous, arc first internally oviparous, for 
hence it is plain that the whole class of fishes is 
oviparous. Where, however, both sexes exist 
and the eggs are produced in consequence of 
[5] impregnation, the eggs do not arrive at 
completion unless the male sprinkle his milt 
iqx)n them. Some erroneously assert that all 
fish arc female except in the cartilaginous fish- 
es, for they think that the females of fish differ 
from what are supposed to be males only m the 
same way as m those plants where the one 
[/o] lx.‘ars fruit but the other is Iruitless, as 
olive and oleaster, fig and capiifig. 'fhey think 
the like applies to fish except the cartilaginous, 
for they do not dispute the sexes in these. And 
yet there is no difference in the males of car- 
tilaginous fishes and those belonging to the 
oviparous class m rcsfiect ol the organs for the 
[75] milt, and it is manifest that semen can be 
squeezed out of m.iles of Iwth classes at the 
right season. The female also has a uterus. But 
if the whole class were females and some of 
them unproductive (as with mules in the class 
of bushy-tailed animals), then not only should 
those which lay eggs have a uterus but also the 
others, only tlie uterus of the latter should lx; 
[20] different Irom that of the former. But, as 
it is, some of them have organs for milt and 
others have a uterus, and this distinction ob- 
tains in all except two, the erythrinus and the 
channa, some of them having the milt organs, 
others a uterus, d'he difficulty which drives 
some thinkers to this conclusion is easily solved 
if we look at the facts. They say quite correct- 
ly that no animal which copulates produces 
[25] many young, for of all those that generate 
from themselves perfect animals or perfect eggs 
none is prolific on the same sciilc as the ovipa- 
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rous fishes, for the number of eggs in these is 
enormous. But they had overlooked the fact that 
fish-eggs differ from those of birds in one cir- 
[^o] cumstancc. Birds and all oviparous quad- 
rupeds, and any of the cartilaginous fish that are 
oviparous, produce a perfect egg, and it does not 
increase outside of them, whereas the eggs of 
fish are imperfect and do so coinjiletc their 
growth. Moreover the same thing applies to 
cephalopods also and Crustacea, yet these ani- 
mals are actually seen copulating, for their 
union lasts a long time, and it is plain in these 
cases that the one is male and the other has a 
756 ® uterus. Finally, it would be strange if this 
distinction did not exist in the whole class, just 
as male and female in all the vivipara. The 
cause of the ignorance of those who make this 
statement is that the differences in the copula- 
tion and generation of various animals are of 
[5*] all kinds and not obvious, and so, speculat- 
ing on a small induction, they think the same 
must hold good in all cases. 

So also those who assert that conception in 
female fishes is caused h'' their swallowing the 
semen of the male have ntit observed certain 
points when they say this. For the males have 
their milt and the females their eggs at about 
the same time of year, and the nearer the fe- 
[/o] male is to laying the more abundant and 
the more liquid is the milt formed in the male. 
And just as the increase of the milt in the male 
and of the roc in the female takes place at the 
same time, so is it also with their emission, lor 
neither do the females lay all their eggs to- 
gether, but gradually, nor do the males emit all 
tlic rnilt at once. All these tacts arc in accord- 
[75] ance with reason. For just as the class of 
birds in some cases has eggs without impregna- 
tion, but few and seldom, impregnation being 
generally required, so we find the same thing, 
though to a less degree, in fish. But in hath 
classes these spontaneous eggs arc infertile un- 
[20] less the male, in those kiruls where the 
male exists, shed his flui<l upon them. Now in 
birds this must take place while the eggs arc 
still within the mother, liccause they arc perfect 
when discharged, but in fish, because the eggs 
are imperfect and complete their growth out- 
side the mother in all cases, those outside arc 
preserved by the sprinkling of the milt over 
them, even if they come into being by impreg- 
[25] nation, and here it is that the milt of the 
males is used up. Therefore it comes down the 
ducts and diminishes in quatitity at the same 
time as this happens to the eggs of the females, 
for the males always attend them, shedding 
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their milt upon the eggs as they are laid. Thus 
then they arc male and female, and all of them 
copulate (unless in any kind the distinction of 
sex docs not exist), and without the semen of 
[^o] the male no such animal comes into being. 

What helps in the deception is also the fact 
that the union of such fishes is brief, so that it 
is not observed even by many of the fishermen, 
for none of them ever watches anything of the 
sort for the sake of knowledge. Nevertheless 
their copulation has been seen, for fish [when 
756 *^ the tail part does not prevent it] copu- 
late like the dolphins by throwing themselves 
alongside of one another. But the dolp)hins take 
longer to get free again, whereas such fishes do 
so quickly. Hence, not seeing this, but seeing 
[5] the swallowing of the milt and the eggs, 
even the fishermen repeat the same simple tale, 
so much noised abroad, as Herodotus the story- 
teller,^ as if fish were conceived by the moth- 
er’s swallowing the milt, — not considering that 
this IS impossible. For the passage which enters 
by way of the mouth runs to the intestines, not 
[/o] to the uterus, and what goes into the in- 
testines must be turned into nutriment, for it 
is concocted; the uterus, however, is plainly 
full of eggs, and from whence did they enter it.^ 

6 

A similar story is told also of the generation of 
[75] birds. I'or there are some who say that the 
raven and the ibis unite at the mouth, and 
among quadrupx^ds that the weasel brings forth 
its young by the mouth; so say Anaxagoras and 
some ol the other physicists, spxraking too su- 
pKTiicially and without consideration. Concern- 
ing the birds, they arc deceived by a false rea- 
soning, because the copnilation of ravens is scl- 
[20] dom seen, but they arc often seen uniting 
with one another with their beaks, as do all the 
birds of the raven family; this is plain with 
domesticated jackdaws. Birds of the pigeon 
kind do the same, but, because they also plainly 
copndatc, therefore they ha\c not had the same 
[25] legend told of them. But the ra\en family 
is not amorous, for they are birds that produce 
lew young, though this bird also has lx:en seen 
copnilating lx.*forc now. It is a strange thing, 
however, that these theorists do not ask them- 
selves how the .semen enters the uterus through 
the intestine, which always concocts whatever 
comes into it, as the nutriment; and these birds 
have a uterus like others, an<l eggs are found 
[j^o] in them near the hypiozoma. And the 
weasel has a uterus in like manner to the other 

^Herodotus, II. 93. 
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quadrupeds; by what passage is the embryo to 
get from it to the mouth? But this opinion has 
arisen because the young of the weasel are very 
small like those of the other fissipeds, of which 
757 * we shall speak later, and because they 
often carry the young about in their mouths. 

Much deceived also arc those who make a 
foolish statement about the trochus and the hy- 
ena. Many say that the hyena, and Herodorus 
the Hcracleot says that the trochus, has two 
[5] pudenda, those of the male and of the fe- 
male, and that the trochus impregnates itself 
but the hyena mounts and is mounted in alter- 
nate years. This is untrue, for the hyena has 
been seen to have only one pudendum, there 
being no lack of opportunity for observation 
in some districts, but hyenas ha\e under the tail 
[/o] a line like the pudendum of the female. 
Both male and female have such a mark, but 
the males are taken more frequently; this cas- 
ual observation has given rise to this opinion. 
But enough has been said of this. 

7 

Touching the generation of fish, the question 
may be raised, why it is that in the cartilagi- 
[75] nous fish neither the lemalcs are seen dis- 
charging their eggs nor the males their milt, 
whereas in the non-viviparous fishes this is seen 
in both sexes. The reason is that the whole car- 
tilaginous class do not produce much semen, 
and further the females have their uterus near 
[20] the hypozoma. For the males and females 
of the one class of fish differ from the males 
and females of the other class in like manner, 
for the cartilaginous are less productive of se- 
men. But in the oviparous fish, as the females 
lay their eggs on account of their number, so 
do the males shed their milt on account of its 
abundance. For they have more milt than just 
[25] what is required for copulation, as Nature 
prefers to expend the milt in helping to perfect 
the eggs, when the female has deposited them, 
rather than in forming them at first. For as has 
been said both further back and in our recent 
discussions, the eggs of birds are perfected in- 
ternally but those of fish externally. The latter, 
imlced, resemble in a way those animals which 
[^ 0 ] produce a scolex, for the product dis- 
charged by them is still more imperfect than a 
fish’s egg. It is the male that brings about the 
perfection of the egg both of birds and of fishes, 
only in the former internally, as they are per- 
fected internally, and in the latter externally, 
because the egg is imperfect when deposited; 
but the result is the same in both cases. 


757 ** In birds the wind-eggs become fertile, 
and those previously impregnated by one kind 
of cock change their nature to that of the 
later cock. And if the eggs be behindhand in 
growth, then, if the same cock treads the hen 
[5I again after leaving off treading for a time, 
he causes them to increase quickly, not, how- 
ever, at any period whatever of their develop- 
ment, but if the treading take place before the 
egg changes so far that the white begins to sep- 
arate from the yolk. But in the eggs of fishes 
no such limit of time has been laid down, but 
the males shed their milt quickly upon them to 
preserve them. The reason is that these eggs are 
[/o] not two-coloured, and hence there is no 
such limit of time fixed with them as with 
those of birds. This fact is wlut vve should ex- 
pect, for by the time that the white and yolk 
are separated off from one another, the bird’s 
egg already contains the principle that comes 
from the male parent ... for the male contrib- 
utes to this. 

Wind-eggs, then, participate in generation 
so far as is possible for them. That they should 
[75] be perfected into an animal is imj^ossible, 
for an animal requires sense-perception; but 
the nutritive faculty of the soul is possessed by 
females as well as males, and indeed by all liv- 
ing things, as has Ix^en often said, wherefore 
the egg itself is perfect only as the embryo of a 
plant, hut imperfect as that of an animal. If, 
[ 20 ] then, there had been no male seX in the 
class of birds, the egg would have been pro- 
duced as it is in some fishes, if indeed there is 
any kind of fish of such a nature as to generate 
without a male; but it has been said of them be- 
fore that this has not yet been satisfactorily ob- 
served. But as it is both sexes exist in all birds, 
[25] so that, considcied as a plant, the egg is 
perlect, but in so far as it is not a plant it is not 
perfect, nor does anything else result from it; 
for neither has it come into being simply like a 
real plant nor from copulation like an animal. 
Eggs, however, produced from copulation but 
already separated into white and yolk take 
after the first cock; for they already contain 
[^o] both principles, which is why they do not 
change again after the second impregnation. 

8 

The young are produced in the same way also 
by the cephalo|X)da, e.g. sepias and the like, 
and by the Crustacea, e.g. carabi and their kin- 
dred, for these also lay eggs in consequence of 
copulation, and the male has often been seen 
uniting wiin the female. Therefore those who 
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758 * say that all fish arc female and lay eggs 
without copulation arc plainly speaking unsci- 
entifically from this point of view also. For it is 
a wonderful thing to suppose that the former 
animals lay eggs in consequence of copulation 
and that fish do not; if again they were una- 
ware of this, it is a sign of ignorance. The 
union of all these creatures lasts a considerable 
[5] time, as in insects, and naturally so, for 
they are bloodless and therefore of a cold na- 
ture. 

In the sepias and calamarics or squids the 
eggs appear to be two, because the uterus is di- 
vided and ap|x:ars double, but that of the 
poulps appears to Ix! single. The reason is that 
the shape of the uterus in the poulp is round in 
[/o] form and spherical, the cleavage being ob- 
scure when it is filled with eggs. The uterus of 
the carabi is also bifid. All these animals also 
lay an imperfect egg for the same reason as 
fishes. In the carabi and their like the females 
produce their eggs so as to keep them attached 
to themselves, which is why the side-flaps of 
the females arc larger thnn those of the males, 
[75] to protect the eggs; the cephalopoda lay 
them away from themselves. The males of the 
cephalopoda sprinkle their milt over the fe- 
males, as the male fish do over the eggs, and it 
becomes a sticky and glutinous mass, but in the 
carabi and their like nothing of the sort has 
been seen or can l-ie naturally expected, for the 
[20] egg is under the female and is hard- 
shelled. Both these eggs and those of the ceph- 
alopoda grow after deposition like those of fish- 
es. 

The sepia while developing is attached to the 
egg by its front part, for here alone is it possi- 
ble, because this animal alone has its front and 
back pointing in the same direction. For the 

f osition and attitude of the young while dcvcl- 
25] oping you must look at the Enquiries} 

9 

We have now spoken of the generation of oth- 
er animals, those that walk, fly, and swim; it 
remains to speak of insects and testacea accord- 
ing to the plan laid down. Let us begin with the 
insects.* It was observed previously that some 
[^o] of these are generated by copulation, oth- 
ers spontaneously, and besides this that they 
produce a scolex, and why this is so. For pretty 
much all creatures seem in a certain way to pro- 
duce a scolcx first, since the most imperfect em- 
bryo is of such a nature; arid in all animals, 
[ii] c'^cn the viviparous and those that lay a 
* History of Animals^ v, 550* 17-26. 
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perfect egg, the first embryo grows in size 
while still undifferentiated into parts; now 
such is the nature of the scolex. After this stage 
some of the ovipara produce the egg in a per- 
758 ** feet condition, others in an imperfect, but 
it is perfected outside as has been often stated 
of fish. With animals internally viviparous the 
embryo liecomes egg-like in a certain sense aft- 
er its original formation, for the liquid is con- 
tained in a fine membrane, Just as if we should 
take away the shell of the egg, wherefore they 
[5] call the abortion of an embryo at that stage 
an ‘efflux’. 

Those insects which generate at all generate 
a scolex, and those which come into being 
spontaneously and not from copulation do so at 
first from a formation of this nature. I say that 
the former generate a scolex, for we must put 
down caterpillars also and the product of spi- 
[/o] ders as a sort of scolcx. And yet some even 
of these and many v of the others may be 
thought to resemble eggs because of their 
round shape, but we must not judge by shapes 
nor yet by softness and hardness (for what is 
produced by some is hard), but by the fact that 
the whole of them is changed into the body of 
the creature and the animal is not developed 
[75] from a part of them. All these products 
that arc of the nature of a scolcx, after progress- 
ing and acquiring their full size, become a sort 
of egg, for the husk about them hardens and 
they arc motionless during this period. This is 
plain in the scolex of l:)ees and wasps and in cat- 
erpillars. The reason of this is that their nature, 
[20] because of its imperfection, oviposits as 
it were before the right time, as if the scolex, 
while still growing in size, were a soft egg. 
Similar to this is also w’hat happens with ill 
other insects which come into being without 
copulation in wool and other such materials 
and in water. For all of them after the scolex- 
[25] stage become immovable and their integ- 
ument dries round them, and after this the lat- 
ter bursts and there comes forth as from an egg 
an animal perfected in its second metamorpho- 
sis, most of those which are not aquatic being 
winged. 

Another point is quite natural, which may 
[jo] be wondered at by many. Caterpillars at 
first take nourishment, but after this stage do 
so no longer, but what is called by some the 
chrysalis is motionless. The same applies to the 
scolex of wasps and bees, but after this comes 

into being the so-called nymph 

and have nothing of the kind. For an egg is 
also of such a nature that when it has reached 
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K rfection it grows no more in size, but at first should they not do so if the germs are left 
5] it grows and receives nourishment until [50] there? They ought to do so just as much, 
it is differentiated and becomes a perfect egg. whether the germs are spontaneously gener- 
Sometimes the scolex contains in itself the ma- ated in the flowers or whether some animal 


tcrial from which it is nourished and obtains 
759* such an addition to its size, c.g. in bees 
and wasps; sometimes it gets its nourishment 
from outside itself, as caterpillars and some oth- 
ers. 

It has thus been stated why such animals go 
through a double development and for what 
reason they become immovable again after 
moving. And some of them come into being by 
[5] copulation, like birds and vivipara and 
most fishes, others spontaneously, like some 
plants. 

10 

There is much difficulty about the generation 
of bees. If it is really true that in the case of 
some fishes there is such a method of genera- 
[/o] tion that they produce eggs without copu- 
lation, this may well happen also with bees, to 
judge from appearances. For they must (i) 
cither bring the young brood from elsewhere, 
as some say, and if so the young must either be 
spontaneously generated or produced by some 
other animal, or (2) they must generate them 
themselves, or (3) they must bring some and 
[i5J generate others, for this also is main- 
tained by some, who say that they bring the 
young of the drones only. Again, if they gen- 
erate them it must be either with or without 
copulation; if the former, then either (i) each 
kind must generate its own kind, or (2) some 
one kind must generate the others, or (3) one 
kind must unite with another for the purpose 
(I mean for instance (i) that bees may be gen- 
erated from the union of bees, drones from that 
[20] of drones, and kings from that of kings, 
or (2) that all the others may be generated 
from one, as from what are called kings and 
leaders, or (3) from the union of drones and 
bees, for some say that the former are male, 
the latter female, while others say that the bees 
[25] arc male and the drones female). But all 
these views are impossible if we reason first 
upon the facts peculiar to bees and secondly 
upon those which apply more generally to oth- 
er animals also. 

For if they do not generate the young but 
bring them from elsewhere, then bees ought to 
come into being also, if the bees did not carry 
them off, in the places from which the old bees 
carry the germs. For why, if new bees come 
into existence when the germs arc transported. 


generates them. And if the germs were of some 
other animal, then that animal ought to lx; pro- 
duced from them instead of bees. Again, that 
they should collect honey is reasonable, for it is 
their food, but it is strange that they should col- 
[^5] Icct the young if they are neither their 
own offspring nor food. With what object 
should they do so? for all animals that trouble 
themselves about the young labour for what 
759 *^ appears to be their own offspring. 

But, again, it is also unreasonable to suppose 
that the bees are female and the drones male, 
for Nature does not give weapons for fighting 
to any female, and while the drones are sting- 
less all the bees have a sting. Nor is the oppo- 
[5] site view reasonable, that the bees are male 
and the drones female, for no males arc in the 
habit of working for their offspring, but as it 
is the bees do this. And generally, since the 
brood of the drones is found coining into being 
[/o] among them even if there is no mature 
drone present, but that of the bees is not so 
found without theprcsenccof the kings (which 
is w'hy some say that the young of the drones 
alone is brought in from outside), it is plain 
that they are not produced from copulation, ei- 
ther (t) of bee with bee or ilrone with drone 
or (2) of bees with drones. (That thef "should 
import the brood of the drones alone is impos- 
sible for the reasons already given, and besides 
it is unreasonable that a similar state of things 
[75] should not prevail with all the three kinds 
if it prevails with one.) Then, again, it is also 
impossible that the bees themselves should be 
some of them male and some female, for in all 
kinds of animals the two sexes differ. Besides 
they would in that case generate their own 
kind, but as it is their brood is not found to 
come into being if the leaders are not among 
[20] them, as men say. And an argument 
against both theories, that the young are gen- 
erated by union of the bees with one another 
or with the drones, separately or with one an- 
other, is this: none of them has ever yet been 
seen copulating, whereas this would have often 
happened if the sexes had existed in them. It 
remains then, if they arc generated by copula- 
tion at all, that the kings shall unite to gener- 
[25] ate them. But the drones are found to 
come into being even if no leaders are present, 
and it is not possible that the bees should cither 
import the’r brood or themselves generate 
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them by copulation. It remains then, as appears 
to be the case in certain fishes, that the bees 
should generate the drones without copulation, 
being indeed female in respect of generative 
[^o] power, but containing in themselves both 
sexes as plants do. Hence also they have the 
instrument of offence, tor we ought not to call 
that female in which the male sex is not sepa- 
rated. But if this is found to be the case with 
drones, if they come into being without copu- 
lation, then as it is necessary that the same ac- 
[ ^5] count should be given of the bees and the 
kings and that they also should be generated 
without copulation. Now if the brood of the 
bees had been found to come into lx*ing among 
them without the presence of the kings, it 
760 ® would necessarily follow that the l>ecs 
also are produced from bees themselves with- 
out cojnilation, but as it is, since those occu- 
f)ied with the tendance of these creatures deny 
this, it remains that the kings must generate 
both their owm kind and the bees. 

[5] As bees arc a {K-culiar and extraordinary 
kind of animal so also rl.. gf'ncration appears 
to be peculiai. That bees should generate with- 
out co|)ulation is a thing which may be paral- 
leled in other animals, but that what they gen- 
erate should nut be ol the same kind is peculiar 
to them, tor the er^thnnus generates an cry- 
thnnus and the channa a channa. The reason 
\i()\ is that bees themsehes are not generated 
like flies and similar creatures, but from a kind 
dillcrent indeed but akin to them, lor they are 
pioduced troni the leaders. Hence in a sort of 
way their generation is analogous. For the lead- 
ers resemble the drones in size and the bees in 
[^5] possessing a sting; so the bees are like 
them in this respect, and the tlroncs arc like 
them in size. For there must needs be some 
overlapping unless the same kind is always to 
be produced from each; but this is impossible, 
for at that rate the whole class would consist of 
leaders. The bees, then, arc assimilated to them 
[20] in their power of generation, the drones 
in size; if the latter hatl had a sting also they 
would have been leaders, but as it is this much 
of the difficulty has lx:en solved, lor the leaders 
are like both kinds at once, like the bees in pos- 
sessing a sting, like the drones in si/e. 

J 3 ut the leaders also must be generated from 
[25] something. Since it is neither from the 
bees nor from the drones, it must be from their 
own kind. The grubs of the kings are produced 
last and arc not many in number. 

Thus what happens is this: the leaders gen- 
erate their own kind but also another kind, 
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that of the bees; the bees again generate an- 
other kind, the drones, but do not also generate 
[50J their own kind, but this has been denied 
them. And since what is according to Nature 
is always in due order, therefore it is necessary 
that it should be denied to the drones even to 
generate another kind than themselves. This 
IS just what we find happening, for though the 
drones arc themselves generated, they generate 
nothing else, but the process reaches its limit 
in the third stage. And so beautifully is this 
arranged by Nature that the three kinds always 
760 *^ continue in existence and none of them 
fails, though they do not all generate. 

Another fact is also natural, that in fine sea- 
sons much honey is collected and many drones 
arc produced but in rainy reasons a large brood 
[5] of ordinary bees. For the wet causes more 
residual matter to be formed in the bodies of 
the leaders, the fine weather in that of the bees, 
for being smaller im size they need the fine 
weather more than the kings do. It is right also 
that the kings, being as it were made with a 
view to producing young, should remain with- 
in, freed from the labour of procuring neces- 
saries, and also that they should be ot a con- 
[/o] sulerable size, their bodies being, as it 
were, constituted w ith a \ icw to liearing young, 
and that the drones should Ik‘ idle as having no 
weapon to fight lor the food and because of the 
slowness oi their botlies. But the bees are inter- 
mediate in size between the two other kinds, 
for this is useful for their work, and they are 
[75] workers as basing to support not only 
their young but also their tathers. And it agrees 
with our views th.it the bees attend upon their 
kings because they are their offspring (for if 
nothing ol the sort had bten the case the facts 
about their leadership would be unreasonable), 
and that, while they suffer the kings to do no 
[20] work as being their parents, they punish 
the lirones as their children, for it is nobler to 
punish one's children and those who have no 
work to [^rlorm. The fact that the leaders be- 
ing few generate the bees in large numliers 
seems to be similar to what obtains in the gen- 
eration of lions, which at first produce five, 
afterwards a smaller number each time, at last 
[25] one and thereafter none. So the leaders at 
first produce a number of workers, afterwards 
a few of their own kind; thus the brood of the 
latter is smaller in number than that of the for- 
mer, but where Nature has taken away from 
them in number she has made it up again in 
size. 

Such appears to be the truth about the gen- 
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cration of bees, judging from theory and from 
what arc believed to be the facts about them; 
[^o] the facts, however, have not yet been suffi- 
ciently grasped; if ever they are, then credit 
must be given rather to observation than to the- 
ories, and to theories only if what they affirm 
agrees with the observed facts. 

A further indication that bees arc produced 
without copulation is the fact that the brood ap- 
pears small in the cells of the comb, whereas, 
whenever insects are generated by copulation, 
761 * the parents remain united for a long time 
but produce quickly something of the nature 
of a scolex and of a considerable size. 

Concerning the generation of animals akin 
to them, as hornets and wasps, the facts m all 
cases are similar to a certain extent, but are de- 
void of the extraordinary features which char- 
acterize bees; this we should expect, for they 
[5] have nothing divine about them as the bees 
have. For the so-called 'mothers* generate the 
young and mould the first part of the combs, 
but they generate by copulation with one an- 
other, for their union has often been observed. 
As for all the differences of each of these kinds 
[/o] from one another and from bees, they 
must be investigated with the aid of the illus- 
trations to the Enquiries} 

II 

Having spoken of the generation of all insects, 
wc must now speak of the testacea. Here also 
the facts or generation are partly like and part- 
ly unlike those in the other classes. And this is 
[75] what might be expected. For compared 
with animals they resemble plants, compared 
with plants they resemble animals, so that in a 
sense they appear to come into being from se- 
men, but in another sense not so, and in one 
way they are spontaneously generated but in 
another from their own kind, or some of them 
in the latter way, others in the former. liecause 
[20] their nature answers to that of plants, 
therefore few or no kinds of testacea come into 
being on land, e. g. the snails and any others, 
few as they are, that resemble them; but in the 
sea and similar waters there are many of all 
kinds of forms. But the class of plants has but 
[25] few and one may say practically no repre- 
sentatives in the sea and such places, all such 
growing on the land. For plants and testacea 
are analogous; and in proportion as liquid has 
more quickening power than solid, water than 
earth, so much does the nature of testacea dif- 
fer from that of plants, since the object of testa- 

* History of Animals^ ix. 41. 
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[30] cea is to be in such a relation to water as 
plants arc to earth, as if plants were, so to say, 
land-oysters, oysters water-plants. 

For such a reason also the testacea in the wa- 
ter vary more in form than those on the land. 
For the nature of liquid is more plastic than 
that of earth and yet not much less material, 
and this is especially true of the inhabitants of 
761 ** the sea, for fresh water, though sweet 
and nutritious, is cold and less material. Where- 
fore animals having no blood and not of a hot 
nature are not produced in lakes nor in the 
fresher among brackish waters, but only ex- 
ceptionally, but it is in estuaries and at the 
[5] mouths of rivers that they come into being, 
as testacea and cephalopoda and Crustacea, all 
these being bloodless and of a cold nature. For 
they seek at the same time th<^‘ warmth of the 
sun and food; now the sea is not only water but 
[70] much more material than fresh water and 
hot in its nature; it has a share in all the parts 
of the universe, water and air and earth, so that 
it also has a share in all living things which arc 
produced in connexion with each of these ele- 
ments. Plants may lx; assigned to land, the 
aquatic animals to water, the land animals to 
[75] air, but variations of quantity and dis- 
tance make a great and wonderful difference. 
The fourth class must not be sought in these 
regions, though there certainly ought to be 
som(^ animal corresponding to the element of 
fire, for this is counted in as the fourth of the 
elementary bodies. But the form which fire as- 
suitics never ap|x:ars to be peculiar to it, but it 
always exists in some other of the elements, for 
[20] that which is ignited appears to lx: cither 
air or smoke or earth. Such a kind of animal 
must be sought in the moon, for this appears to 
participate in the element removed in the third 
degree from earth. The discussion of these 
things however belongs to another subject. 

To return to testacea, some of them are 
[25] formed spontaneously, some emit a sort of 
generative substance from themselves, but these 
also often come into being I rom a spontaneous 
formation. To understand this wc must grasp 
the different methods of generation in plants; 
some of these arc produced from seed, some 
from slips, planted out, some by budding off 
alongside, as the class of onions. In the last way 
[^o] are produced mussels, for smaller ones arc 
always growing off alongside the original, but 
the whelks, the purple-fish, and those which 
are said to ‘spawn’ emit masses of a liquid slime 
as if originated by something of a seminal na- 
ture. Wc mu;t not, however, consider that any- 
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thing of the sort is real semen, but that these 
creatures participate in the resemblance to 
plants in the manner stated above. Hence when 
once one such creature has been produced, then 
762 * is produced a number of them. For all 
these creatures arc liable to be even spontane- 
ously generated, and so to be formed still more 
plentifully in proportion if some are already ex- 
isting. For it is natural that each should have 
some superfluous residue attached to it Irom 
the original, and from this buds off each of the 
[5] creatures growing alongside of it. Again, 
since the nutriment and its residue possess a 
like power, it is likely that the product of those 
tcstacea which ‘spawn’ should resemble the 
original formation, and so it is natural that a 
new animal of the same kind should come into 
being from this also. 

[/o] All those which do not bud off or ‘spawn’ 
are spontaneously generated. Now all things 
formed in this way, whether in earth or water, 
manifestly come into being in connexion with 
putrefaction and an admixture of rain-water. 
For as the sw eet is sepal ated of! into the matter 
which is forming, the residue of the mixture 
takes such a form. Nothing comes into licing 
[75] by putrefying, but by concocting; putre- 
faction and the thing putrefied is only a residue 
of that which is concocted. For nothing comes 
into being out of the whole of anything, any 
more than in the products of art; if it did art 
would have nothing to do, but as it is in the one 
case art removes the useless material, in the 
other Nature does so. Animals and plants come 
into being in earth and in liquid because there 
[20] is water in earth, and air in water, and in 
all air is vital heat so that in a sense all things 
arc full of soul. Therefore living things form 
quickly whenever this air and vital heat are en- 
closed in anything. When they are so enclosed, 
the corporeal liquids being heated, there arises 
as it were a frothy bubble. Whether what is 
[25] forming is to be more or less honourable 
in kind depends on the embracing of the psy- 
chical principle; this again depends on the me- 
dium in which the generation lakes place and 
the material which is included. Now in the sea 
the earthy matter is present in large quantities, 
and consequently the testaceous animals are 
formed from a concretion of this kind, the 
[ jo] earthy matter hardening round them and 
solidifying in the same manner as bones and 
horns (for these cannot be melted by fire), and 
the matter (or body) which contains the life 
being included within it. 

The class of snails is the only class of such 
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creatures that has been seen uniting, but it has 
never yet been sufficiently observed whether 
their generation is the result of the union or 
not. 

It may be asked, if we wish to follow the 
762 ^ right line of investigation, what it is in 
such animals the formation of which corre- 
sponds to the material principle. For in the fe- 
males this is a residual secretion of the animal, 
potentially such as that from which it came, by 
imparting motion to which the principle de- 
rived from the male perfects the animal. But 
here what must be said to correspond to this, 
[5] and whence comes or what is the moving 
principle which corresponds to the male? We 
must understand that even in animals which 
generate it is from the incoming nourishment 
that the heat in the animal makes the residue, 
the beginning of the conception, by secretion 
and concoction. The J ike is the case also in 
[/o] plants, except that in these (and also in 
some animals) there is no further need of the 
male principle, because they have it mingled 
with the female principle within themselves, 
whereas the residual secretion in most animals 
does need it. The nourishment again of some 
is earth and water, of others the more compli- 
cated combinations of these, so that what the 
heal in animals produces from their nutriment, 
[75] this docs the heat of the warm season in 
the environment put together and combine by 
concoction out of the sca-water on the earth. 
And the portion of the psychical principle 
which is either included along with it or sepa- 
rated off in the air makes an embryo and puts 
motion into it. Now in plants which are spon- 
taneously generated the method of formation 
[20] is uniform; they arise from a part of 
something, and while some of it is the starting- 
point of the plant, some is the first nourish- 
ment of the young shoots. . . . Other animals 
are produced in the form of a scolex, not only 
those bloodless animals which are not gener- 
ated from parents but even some sanguinca, 
as a kind of mullet and some other river fishes 
and also the eel kind. For all of these, though 
[25] they have but little blood by nature, are 
nevertheless sanguinca, and have a heart with 
blood in it as the origin of the parts; and the 
so-called ‘entrails of earth’, in which comes into 
being the body of the eel, have the nature of a 
scolex. 

Hence one might suppose, in connexion with 
the origin of men and quadrujx;ds, that, if ever 
they were really ‘earth-born’ as some say, they 
came into being in one of two ways; that either 
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[jo] it was by the formation of a scolex ar first 
or else it was out of eggs. For either they must 
have had in themselves the nutriment for 
growth (and such a conception is a scolcx) or 
they must have got it from elsewhere, and that 
cither from the mother or from part of the con- 
ception. If then the former is impossible (I 
mean that nourishment should flow to them 
763 * from the earth as it docs in animals from 
the mother), then they must have got it from 
some part of the conception, and such genera- 
tion we say is from an egg. 

It is plain then that, if there really was any 
such beginning of the generation ol all animals, 
it is reasonable to suppose it to have been one 
of these two, scolex or egg. But it is less reason- 
[5] able to suppose that it was from eggs, for 
we do not see such generation occurring with 
any animal, but we do see the other both in the 
sanguinea above mentioned and in the blood- 
less animals. Such are some of the insects and 
such are the tcstacea which we arc discussing; 
for they do not develop out of a part of some- 
[/o] thing (as do animals from eggs), and they 
grow like a scolex. For the scolcx grows to- 
wards the upper part and the first principle, 
since in the lower part is the nourishment for 
the upper. And this resembles the development 
o> animals from eggs, except that these latter 
consume the whole egg, whereas in the scolex, 
[75] when the upper part has grown by taking 
up into itself part of the substance in the lower 
part, the lower part is then differentiated out 
of the rest. The reason is that in later life also 
the nourishment is absorbed by all animals in 
the part below the hypozoma. 

That the scolex grows in this way is plain in 
the case of bees and the like, for at first the 
[20] lower part is large in them and the upper 
is smaller. The details of growth in the testacca 
arc similar. This is plain in the whorls of the 
turbinata, for always as the animal grows the 
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whorls become larger towards the front and 
what is called the head of the creature. 

We have now pretty well described the man- 
[25] ner of the development of these and the 
other spontaneously generated animals. That 
all the tcstacea arc formed spontaneously is 
clear from such facts as these. They come into 
being on the side of boats when the frothy mud 
putrefies. In many places where previously 
nothing of the kind existed, the so-called lirn- 
[^o] nostrea, a kind of oyster, have come into 
being when the spot turned muddy through 
want of water; thus when a naval armament 
cast anchor at Rhodes a number of ckiy vessels 
were thrown out into the sea, and after some 
time, when mud had collected round them, 
oysters used to be found in them. Here is an- 
other prool that such animals do not emit any 
763 *> generative substance from themseKcs; 
when certain Chians carried some live oysters 
over from Pyrrha in Lesbos and placed them 
in narrow straits of the sea where tides clash, 
they became no more numerous as time passed, 
[5] but increased greatly in size. I'lic so-callcd 
eggs contribute nothing to generation but arc 
only a sign of good condition, like fat in the 
sanguinea, and therefore the oysters arc sa- 
voury eating at these periods. A proof that this 
substance is not really eggs is the fact that such 
‘eggs’ arc always found in some tcstacea, as in 
pinnae, whelks, and purple-fish; only they are 
[/o] sometimes larger and somelimtjs smaller; 
in others as pectens, mussels, and the so-called 
4 imnostrca, they are not always present hut 
only in the spring; as the season advances they 
dwindle and at last disappear altogether; the 
reason being that the spring is favour.ihlc to 
their being in good condition. In others again, 
[75] as the ascidians, nothing of the sort is visi- 
ble. (The details concerning these last, and the 
places in which they come into being, must be 
learnt from the Enquiry,) 
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I 

[20] We have thus spoken of the generation of 
animals both generally and separately in all the 
different classes. But, since male and female are 
distinct in the most perfect of them, and since 
we say that the sexes are first principles of all 
living things whether animals or plants, only 
[25] in some of them the sexes are separated 
and in others not, therefore wc must speak first 
of the origin of the sexes in the latter. For while 


the animal is still imperfect in its kind the dis- 
tinction is already made l^twcen male and fe- 
male. 

It is disputed, however, whether the embryo 
is male or female, as the case may be, even be- 
fore the distinction is plain to our senses, and 
further whether it is thus differentiated within 
[^o] the mother or even earlier. It is said by 
some, as by Anaxagoras and other of the physi- 
cists, that this antithesis exists from the begin- 
ning in the germs or seeds; for the germ, they 
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say, comes from the male while the female only 
provides the place in which it is to be devel- 
oped, and the male is from the ri);ht, the fe- 
jnale from the left testis, and so also that the 
male embryo is in the right of the uterus, the 
764 ^ female in the left. Others, as Em(iedoclcs, 
say that the differentiation takes place in the 
uterus; for he says that if the uterus is hot or 
cold what enters it becomes male or female, the 
cause of the heat or cold being the flow of the 
[5] catamenia, according as it is colder or hot- 
ter, more ‘antique’ or more ‘recent*. Democri- 
tus of Abdera also says that the dilTerentiaiion 
of sex takes place witliin the mother; that how- 
ever it is not Ixxause of heat and cold that one 
embryo becomes female ami another male, but 
that it dejxuuls on the question which parent it 
[ 10 ] is whose semen prevails, — not the whole 
of the semen, but that which has come from 
the part by which male and female diifer from 
one another. This is a better theory, for certain- 
ly Empedm'les has made a rather light-hearted 
assumption in thinking that the difference be- 
tween them is due only to cold and heat, when 
he saw that there v/: a f^rcat difTcrence in the 
whole of the sexual parts, the difference in fact 
[^5] lictwccn the male pudenda and the uter- 
us. For suppose two animals already moulded 
in embryo, the one basing all the parts of the 
female, the other those of the male; suppose 
tiiem then to be put into the uterus as into an 
oven, the former when the oven is hot, the lat- 
ter when it is cold; then on the view of Em- 
pedocles that which has no uterus will be fe- 
male and that which has will be male. But this 
[20] is impossible. Thus the theory of Democ- 
ritus would be the better of the two, at least as 
far as this goes, for he seeks for the origin of 
this difference and tries to set it forth; whether 
he docs so w'ell or not is another question. 

Again, if heat and cold were the cause of the 
difference of the parts, this ought to have been 
state<l by those who maintain the view of Em- 
[25] pcdoclcs; for to explain the origin of male 
and female is practically the same thing as to 
explain this, which is the manilest dilTerence 
l)etwccn them. And it is no small matter, start- 
ing from temperature as a principle, to collect 
the cause of the origin of these parts, as if it 
were a necessary consequence for this part 
f ;^ol which they call the uterus to l>c formed 
in the embryo under the influence of cold 
but not under that of heat. The same applies 
also to the parts which serve for intercourse, 
since these also differ in the way stated pre- 
viously. 
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Moreover male and female twins arc often 
found together in the same part of the uterus; 
this we have observed sufficiently by dissection 
[? 5 ] in all the vivipara, both land animals and 
fish. Now if Empedocles had not seen this it 
was only natural for him to fall into error in 
assigning this cause of his; hut if he had seen it 
764 *^ it is strange that he should still think the 
heat or cold of the uterus to be the cause, since 
on his theory both these twins would have be- 
come either male or female, but as it is wc do 
not see this to l>e the fact. 

Again he says that the parts of the embryo 
[5] arc ‘sundered’, some being in the male and 
some in the female parent, which is why they 
desire intercourse w^th one another. If so it is 
necessary that the sexual parts like the rest 
should he separated from one another, already 
existing as masses of a certain size, and that 
they should come into being in the embryo on 
account of uniting with one another, not on 
account of cooling or heating of the semen. 
But perhaps it would take too long to discuss 
thoroughly such a cause as this which is stated 
by Empedocles, for its whole character seems 
[jo] to Ik: fanciful. If, however, the facts about 
semen arc such as we have actually stated, if it 
does not come from the whole of the body of 
the male parent and if the secretion of the male 
does not give any material at all to the embryo, 
then wc must make a stand against both Em- 
pedocles and Democritus and any one else who 
argues on the same lines. For then it is not pos- 
[75] sible that the body of the embryo should 
exist ‘sundered’, part in the female parent and 
part in the male, as Em|3edocles says in the 
words: ‘But the nature of the bmbs hath lx*cn 
sundered, part in the man’s . . nor yet that a 
whole embryo is drawn off from each parent 
and the combination of the two becomes male 
[20] or female according as one part prevails 
over another. 

And, to take a more general view', though it 
is better to say that the one part makes the em- 
bryo Icmale by prevailing through some su[>e- 
riorily than to assign nothing but heat as the 
cause w ithout any reflection, )et, as the form of 
the pudendum also varies along with the uter- 
us from that of the father, w'c need an cxpla- 
nai.. n of the fact that both these parts go along 
with each other. If it is Ix-cause they are near 
[25] each other, then each of the other parts 
also ought to go with them, for one of the pre- 
vailing parts is ahvays near another part where 
the struggle is not yet decided; thus the olT- 
spring would be not only female or male but 
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also like its mother or father respectively in all 
other details. 

Besides, it is absurd to suppose that these 
parts should come into being as something iso- 
lated, without the body as a whole having 
changed along with them. Take first and fore- 
[^o] most the blood-vessels, round which the 
whole mass of the flesh lies as round a frame- 
work. It is not reasonable that these should be- 
come of a certain quality because of the uterus, 
but rather that the uterus should do so on ac- 
count of them. For though it is true that each 
is a receptacle of blood of some kind, still the 
system of the vessels is prior to the other; the 
moving principle must needs always be prior 
[^5] to that which it moves, and it is because it 
is itself of a certain quality that it is the cause of 
the development. The difference, then, of these 
parts as compared with each other in the two 
sexes is only a concomitant result; not this but 
something else must be held to be the first prin- 
765 * ciple and the cause of the development of 
an embryo as male or female; this is so even if 
no semen is secreted by either male or female, 
but the embryo is formed in any way you 
please. 

The same argument as that with which we 
meet Empedocles and Democritus will serve 
against those who say that the male comes 
[ ;] from the right and the female from the 
left. If the male contributes no material to the 
embryo, there can be nothing in this view. If, 
as they say, he does contribute something of 
the sort, we must confront them in the same 
way as we did the theory of Empedocles, which 
[/o] accounts for the difference between male 
and female by the heat and cold of the uterus. 
They make the same mistake as he does, when 
they account for the difference by their ‘right 
and left’, though they see that the sexes differ 
actually by the whole of the sexual parts; for 
what reason then is the Ixxly of the uterus to 
exist in those embryos which come from the 
left and not m those from the right? For if an 
[75] embryo have come from the left but has 
not acquired this part, it will l)e a female with- 
out a uterus, and so too there is nothing to stop 
another from being a male with a uterus! Be- 
sides, as has been said before, a female em- 
bryo has been observed in the right part of the 
uterus, a male in the left, or again both at once 
[20] in the same part, and this not only once 
but several times. 

Some again, persuaded of the truth of a view 
resembling that of these philosophers, say that 
if a man copulates with the right or left testis 


tied up the result is male or female offspring 
[25] respectively; so at least Lcophanes assert- 
ed. And some say that the same happens in the 
case of those who have one or other testis ex- 
cised, not speaking truth but vaticinating what 
will happen from probabilities and jumping at 
the conclusion that it is so before seeing that it 

f roves to be so. Moreover, they know not that 
^o] these parts of animals contribute nothing 
to the production ot one sex rather than the 
other; a proof of this is that many animals in 
which the distinction of sex exists, and which 
produce both male and female offspring, nev- 
ertheless have no testes, as the footless animals; 
I mean the classes of fish and of serpents. 

[j5] To suppose, then, either that heat and 
cold arc the causes of male and female, or that 
the different sexes come from the right and 
765 *^ left, is not altogether unreasonable in it- 
self; for the right of the body is hotter than the 
left, and the concocted semen is hotter than the 
unconcocted; again, the thickened is concocted, 
and the more thickcnetl is more fertile. Yet to 
put it in this way is to seek for the cause from 
[5] too remote a starting-point; we must draw 
near the immediate causes in so far as it is pos- 
sible for us. 

Wc have, then, previously spoken elsewhere 
of both the l)ody as a whole and its parts,* ex- 
plaining what each part is and for what reason 
it exists. But (i) the male and female are dis- 
tinguished by a certain capacity and incapacity, 
[/o] (For the male is that which ran concoct 
the blood into semen and which can form and 
secrete and discharge a semen carrying with it 
the principle of form — hy ‘principle* I do not 
mean a material principle out of which conics 
into being an offspring resembling the parent, 
but I mean the first moving cause, whether it 
have power to act as such in the thing itself or 
in something else — but the female is that which 
[75] receives semen, indeed, but cannot form 
it for itself or secrete or discharge it.) And (2) 
all concoction works by means of heal. There- 
fore the males of animals must needs be hotter 
than the females. For it is by reason of cold and 
incapacity that the female is more abundant in 
blood in certain parts of her anatomy, and this 
abundance is an evidence of the exact opposite 
[20] of what some suppose, thinking that the 
female is hotter than the male for this reason, 
i.c. the discharge of the catamenia. It is true 
that blood is hot, and that which has more of 
it is hotter than that which has less. But they 

' In On the Parts of Animals^ and in the first book of 
this treatise. 
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assume that this discharge occurs through ex- 
cess of blood and of heat, as if it could be taken 
for granted that all blood is equally blood if 
[25] only it be liquid and sanguineous in col- 
our, and as if it might not l^ccome less in quan- 
tity but purer in quality in those who assimil- 
ate nourishment properly. In fact they look 
U[K)n this residual <lischarge in the same light 
as that of the intestines, when they think that 
a greater amount of it is a sign of a hotter na- 
ture, wdicreas the truth is just the opposite. For 
consider the production of fruit; the nutriment 
[ ^o] in its first stage is abundant, but the useful 
product derived from it is small, indeed the 
final result is nothing at all compared to the 
quantity in the first stage. So is it w'ith the 
l>ody; the various parts receive and work up 
the nutriment, from the whole of which the 
final result is quite small. This is blood in some 
[^ 5 ] animals, in some its analogue. Now since 
( 1 ) the one sex is able and the other is unable 
to reduce the residual secretion to a pure form, 
and (2) every capacity or power in an organ- 
ism has a certain corr^'snonding organ, whether 
766 * the faculty produces the desired results 
in a lower degree or in a higher degree, and 
(^) the two sexes correspond in this manner 
(the terms ‘able' and ‘unable’ being used in 
more senses than one) — therefore it is neces- 
sary that both female and male should have or- 
[5! Accordingly the one has the uterus, 

the other the male organs. 

Again, Nature gi\es both the faculty and the 
organ to each indi\ulual at the same time, for 
it is Ix'tter so. Hence each region comes into 
being along with the secretions and the facul- 
ties, as e.g. the faculty of sight is not perfected 
without the eye, nor the eye without the facul- 
ty of sight; and so too the intestine and bladder 
[/o] come into being along with the faculty of 
forming the excreta. And since that from 
which an organ comes into Ixing and that by 
which it is increased are the same (i.e. the nu- 
triment), each of the parts will he made out of 
such a material and such residual matter as it 
is able to receive. In the second place, again, it 
is formed, as wc say, in a certain sense, out of 
its opposite. Thirdly, we must understand be- 
sides this that, if it is true that when a thing 
[75] perishes it becomes the opposite of what 
it was, it is necessary also that what is not un- 
der the sway of that which made it must 
change into its opposite. After these premisses 
it will perhaps be now clearer for what reason 
one embryo becomes female and another male. 
For when the first principle does not bear sway 
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and cannot concoct the nourishment through 
lack of heat nor bring it into its proper form, 
[20] but is defeated in this respect, then must 
needs the material which it works on change 
into its opposite. Now’ the female is opposite to 
the male, and that in so far as the one is female 
and the other male. And since it differs in its 
faculiy, its organ also is different, so that the 
embryo changes into this state. And as one part 
[25] of first-rate importance changes, the 
whole system of the animal differs greatly in 
form along with it. This may be seen in the 
case of eunuchs, who, though mutilated in one 
part alone, depart so much from their original 
appearance and approximate closely to the fe- 
male form. The reason of this is that some of 
the parts arc principles, and when a principle 
is moved or affected needs must many of the 
arts that go along with it change with it. 
jo] If then (i) the male quality or essence is 
a principle and a cause, and (2) the male is 
such in virtue of a certain capacity and the fe- 
male is such in virtue of an incapacity, and (3) 
the essence or definition of the capacity and of 
the incapacity is ability or inability to concoct 
the nourishment in its ultimate stage, this be- 
ing called blood in the sanguinea and the an- 
alogue of blood in the other animals, and (4) 
[j5] the cause of this capacity is in the first 
principle and in the part w’hich contains the 
principle of natural heat — therefore a heart 
must Ixr formed in the sanguinea (and the re- 
766 *^ suiting animal w'ill be either male or fe- 
male), and in the other kinds which possess the 
sexes must be formed that which is analogous 
to the heart. 

This, then, is the first principV and cause of 
male and female, and this is the part of the 
body in w'hich it resides. But the animal be- 
comes definitely female or male by the time 
[5] when it possesses also the parts by w’hich 
the female differs from the male, for it is not 
in virtue of any part you please that it is male 
or female, any more than it is able to sec or 
hear by possessing any part you please. 

To recapitulate, w^e say that the semen, 
which is the foundation of the embryo, is the 
ultimate secretion of the nutriment. By ulti- 
mate I mean that which is carried to e\ery part 
of the body, and this is also the reason w’hy the 
[/o] offspring is like the parent. For it makes 
no difference whether wc say that the semen 
comes from all the parts or goes to all of them, 
but the latter is the Ixitcr. But the semen of the 
male differs from the corresponding secretion 
of the female in that it contains a principle 
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within itself of such a kind as to set up move- 
ments also in the embryo and to concoct thor- 
oughly the ultimate nourishment, whereas the 
secretion of the female contains material alone. 
[75] If, then, the male element prevails it draws 
the female clement into itself, but if it is pre- 
vailed over it changes into the opposite or is 
destroyed. But the female is opposite to the 
male, and is female because of its inability to 
concoct and of the coldness of the sanguineous 
nutriment. And Nature assigns to each of the 
secretions the part fitted to receive it. But the 
[20] semen is a secretion, and this in the hotter 
animals with blood, i.c. the males, is moderate 
in quantity, wherefore the recipient parts of 
this secretion in males arc only passages. But 
the females, owing to inability to concoct, have 
a great quantity of blood, for it cannot be 
worked up into semen. Therefore they must 
also have a part to receive this, and this part 
must be unlike the passages of the male and of 
a considerable size. This is why the uterus is of 
[25] such a nature, this being the part by 
which the female differs from the male. 

2 

We have thus stated for what reason the one 
becomes female and the other male. Observed 
f «cts confirm what we have said. For more fe- 
males arc produced by the young and by those 
[50] verging on old age than by those in the 
prime of life; in the former the vital heat is not 
yet perfect, in the latter it is failing. And those 
of a moister and more feminine state of body 
are more wont to beget females, and a liquid 
semen causes this more than a thicker; now' all 
these characteristics come of deficiency in nat- 
ural heat. 

Again, more males are born if copulation 
[35] takes place when north than when south 
winds are blowing. For in the latter case the 
animals produce more secretion, and too much 
secretion is harder to concoct; hence the semen 
767 * of the males is more liquid, and so is the 
discharge of the catamenia. 

Also the fact that the catamenia occur in the 
course of nature rather when the month is wan- 
ing is due to the same causes. For this time of 
the month is colder and moister because of the 
[5] waning and failure of the moon; as the sun 
makes winter and summer in the year as a 
whole, so does the moon in the month. This is 
not due to the turning of the moon, but it 
grows warmer as the light increases and colder 
as it wanes. 

The shepherds also say that it not only 


[/o] makes a difference in the production of 
males and females if copulation takes place 
during northern or southerly winds, but even 
if the animals while copulating look towards 
the south or north; so small a thing w'ill some- 
times turn the scale and cause cold or heat, and 
these again influence generation. 

The male and female, then, are distin- 
guished generally, as compared with one an- 
other in connexion with the production of 
[75] male and female offspring, for the causes 
stated. However, they also need a certain cor- 
respondence with one another to produce at all, 
for all things that come into lx*ing as products 
of art or of Nature exist in virtue of a certain 
ratio. Now if the hot preponderates too much 
it dries up the liquid; if it is very deficient it 
does not solidify it; for the artistic or natural 
product w'c need the due mean between the ex- 
[20] tremes. Otherwise it will be as in cooking; 
too much fire burns the meat, too little do<.*s not 
cook it, and in either case the process is a fail- 
ure. So also there is need of due projxirtion in 
the mixture of the male and female elements. 
And for this cause it often hap[X‘ns to many 
of both sexes that they do not generate w’ith 
[25] one another, but it flivorced and remar- 
ried to others do generate; and these opposi- 
tions show themselves sometimes in youth, 
sometimes in ad\anced age, alike as concerns 
fertility or infertility, and as concerns genera- 
tion of male or female offspring. 

One country also differs from another in 
<hese respects, and one water from another, for 
the same reasons. For the nourishment and the 
[^o] medical condition of the body are of such 
or such a kind because of the tempering of the 
surrounding air and of the food entering the 
body, especially the water; for men consume 
more of this than of .inything else, and this en- 
ters as nourishment into all food, even solids. 
Ilencc hard waters cause infertility, and cold 
[^5] waters the birth of females. 

3 

The same causes must he held responsible for 
the following groups of facts, (i) Some chil- 
dren resemble their parents, while others do 
not; some being like the father and others like 
767 ^ the mother, both in the body as a whole 
and in each part, male and female offspring re- 
sembling father and mother respectively rath- 
er than the other way about. (2) I'hey resemble 
their parents more than remoter ancestors, and 
resemble those ancestors more than any chance 
individual. (3) Some, though resembling none 
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of their relations, yet do at any rate resemble a 
[5] human being, but others are not even like a 
human being but a monstrosity. For even he 
who does not resemble his parents is already in 
a certain sense a monstrosity; for in these cases 
Nature has in a way departed from the type. 
The iirst departure indeed is that the offspring 
should become female instead of male; this, 
however, is a natural necessity. (For the class 
[io] of animals divided into sexes must be pre- 
served, and as it is possible for the male some- 
times not to prevail over the female in the mix- 
ture of the two elements, either through youth 
or age or some other such cause, it is necessary 
that animals should produce female young). 
And the monstrosity, though not necessary m 
[75] regard of a final cause and an end, yet is 
necessary accidentally. As for the origin of it, 
we must look at it in this way. If the generative 
secretion in the catamenia is properly con- 
cocted, the movement imparted by the male 
will make the form of the embryo in the like- 
ness of itsell. (Whether we say that it is the se- 
men or this movemcpr that makes each of the 
parts grow, makes no ddleience; nor again 
[20] whether wc say that it ‘makes them grow’ 
or ‘forms them Irom the beginning’, for the 
formula of the movement is the same in either 
case.) Thus if this movement prevail, it will 
make the embryo male and not female, like the 
father and not like the mother; if it prevail not, 
the embryo is deficient in that faculty in which 
it has not prevailed. By ‘each faculty’ I mean 
this. That which generates is not only male but 
[25] also a particular male, c.g. (airiscus or 
Socrates, and it is not only Coriscus but also a 
man. In this way some of the characteristics of 
the father are more near to him, others more 
remote from him considered simply as a par- 
ent and not in reference to his accidental c]uali- 
ties (as for instance if the parent is a scholar or 
the neighbour of some particular person). Now 
[^o] the peculiar and individual has always 
more force in generation than the more general 
and wider characteristics. C^orisciis is both a 
man and an animal, but his manhood is nearer 
to his indivitlual existence than is his animal- 
hood. In generation both the individual and 
the class are oj^rative, but the individual is the 
more so of the two, for this is the only true ex- 
istence. And the offspring is produced indeed 
[^5] of a certain quality, but also as an individ- 
ual, and this latter is the true existence. There- 
fore it is from the forces of all such existences 
that the efficient movements come which exist 
in the semen; potentially from remoter ances- 


tors but in a higher degree and more nearly 
768 ® from the individual (and by the individ- 
ual I mean e.g. Coriscus or Socrates). Now 
since everything changes not into anything 
haphazard hut into its opposite, therefore also 
that which is not prevailed over in generation 
[5] must change and become the opposite, in 
respect of that particular force in which the pa- 
ternal and efficient or moving element has not 
prevailed. 11 then it has not prevailed in so far 
as it is male, the offspring becomes female; if 
in so far as it is Coriscus or Socrates, the off- 
spring does not resemble the father but the 
mother. For as ‘father’ and ‘mother’ are op- 
posed as general terms, so also the individual 
father is opix^sed to the individual mother. The 
[/o] like applies also to the forces that come 
next in order, for the offspring always changes 
rather into the likeness of the nearer ancestor 
than the more remote, both in the paternal and 
in the maternal line. 

Some of the movements exist in the semen 
actually, others potentially; actually, those of 
the father and the general type, as man and an- 
imal; potentially those of the female and the re- 
moter ancestors. Thus the male and efficient 
[75] princij^le, if it lose its own nature, changes 
to its opposites, but the movements which form 
the embryo change into those nearly connected 
with them; for instance, if the mosement of 
the male parent lx: resolved, it changes by a 
very slight difference into that of his father, 
and in the next instance into that of his grand- 
father; and in this way not only in the male but 
also in the female line the movement of the fe- 
male parent changes into that of her mother, 
[20] and, if not into this, then into that of her 
grandmother; and similarly also with the more 
remote ancestors. 

Naturally then it is most likely that the char- 
acteristics of ‘male’ and of the individual fa- 
ther wall go together, whether they prevail or 
are prevailed over. For the difference Ixrtw'een 
them is small so that there is no difficulty in 
both concurring, for Socrates is an indi\idual 
[25] man w'ith certain characters. Hence for 
the most part the male offspring resemble the 
father, and the female the motlier. For in the 
latter case the loss of both characters takes 
place at once, and the change is into the tw^o o{> 
posites; lunv female is opposed to male, and the 
indivitlual mother to the individual lather. 

But if the movement coming from the male 
principle prevails while that coming from the 
individual Socrates docs not, or vice versa, then 
[^o] the result is that male children are pro- 
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duced resembling the mother and female chil- 
dren resembling the father. 

If again the movements be resolved, if the 
male character remain but the movement com- 
ing from the individual Socrates be resolved 
into that of the father of Socrates, the result 
will be a male child resembling its grandfather 
or some other of its more remote ancestors in 
the male line on the same principle. If the male 
principle be prevailed over, the child will be fe- 
[^5] male and resembling most probably its 
mother, but, if the movement coming from the 
mother also be resolved, it will resemble its 
mother’s mother or the resemblance will be to 
768 ** some other of its more remote ancestors 
in the female line on the sime principle. 

The same applies also to the separate parts, 
for often some of these take after the father, 
and others after the mother, and yet others aft- 
er some of the remoter ancestors. For, as has 
been often said already, some of the move- 
ments which form the parts exist in the semen 
actually and others potentially. We must grasp 
[5] certain fundamental general principles, 
not only that just mentioned (that some of the 
movements exist potentially and others actu- 
ally), but also two others, that if a character be 
prevailed over it changes into its opposite, and, 
it it be resolved, is resolved into the movement 
next allied to it — if less, into that which is near, 
[/o] if more, into that which is turther re- 
moved, Finally, the movements arc so confused 
together that there is no resemblance to any of 
the family or kindred, but the only character 
that remains is that common to the race, i.e. it 
is a human being. The reason of this is that this 
is closely knit up with the individual character- 
istics; ‘human being’ is the general term, while 
Socrates, the father, and the mother, whoever 
[75] she may be, are individuals. 

The reason why the movements arc resolved 
is this. The agent is itself acted upon by that on 
which it acts; thus that which cuts is blunted 
by that which is cut by it, that which heats is 
cooled by that which is healed by it, and in gen- 
eral the moving or efficient cause (except in the 
case of the first cause of all) does itself receive 
some motion in return; c.g. what pushes is it- 
self in a way pushed again and what crushes is 
[20] itself crushed again. Sometimes it is alto- 
gether more acted upon than is the thing on 
which it acts, so that what is heating or cooling 
something else is itself cooled or heated; some- 
times having produced no effect, sometimes 
less than it has itself received. (This question 
has been treated in the special discussion of ac- 
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tion and reaction, where it is laid down in what 
classes of things action and reaction exist.) 
[25] Now that which is acted on escapes and 
is not mastered by the semen, either through 
deficiency of power in the concocting and 
moving agent or because what should be con- 
cocted and formed into distinct parts is too cold 
and in too great quantity. Thus the moving 
agent, mastering it in one part but not in an- 
other, makes the embryo in formation to be 
multiform, as happens wdth athletes because 
they cat so much. For owing to the quantity of 
[^o] their food their nature is not able to mas- 
ter it all, so as to increase and arrange their 
form symmetrically; therefore their limbs de- 
velop irregularly, sometimes indeed almost so 
much that no one of them resembles what it 
was before. Similar to this is also the disease 
[^5] known as satyrism, in which the face ap- 
pears like that of a satyr owing to a quantity of 
unconcocted humour or wind being diverted 
into parts of the face. 

769 * We have thus discussed the cause of all 
these phenomena, (i) why female and male 
offspring are produced, (2) why some arc sim- 
ilar to their parents, female to female and male 
to male, and others the other way about, fe- 
males being similar to the father and males to 
the mother, and in general why some are like 
[5] their ancestors while others arc like none 
of them, and all this as concerns both the body 
as a whole and each of the parts scpafatcly. Dif- 
ferent accounts, however, have been given of 
'these phenomena by some of the nature-philos- 
ophers; I mean why children arc like or unlike 
their parents. They give two versions of the 
reason. Some say that the child is more like 
that parent of the two from whom comes more 
[70] semen, this applying equally both to the 
body as a whole and to the separate parts, on 
the assumption that semen comes from each 
part of both parents; if an equal part comes 
from each, then, they say, the child is like nei- 
ther. But if this is false, if semen docs not come 
off from the whole body of the parents, it is 
[75] clear that the reason assigned cannot be 
the cause of likeness and unlikencss. Moreover, 
they are hard put to it to explain how it is that 
a female child can be like the father and a male 
like the mother. For (i) those who assign the 
same cause of sex as Empedocles or Democri- 
tus say what is on other grounds impossible, 
and (2) those who say that it is determined by 
the greater or smaller amount of semen coming 
[20] from the male or female parent, and that 
this is why one child is male and another fc- 
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male, cannot show how the female is to resem- 
ble the father and the male the mother, for it is 
impossible that more should come from both at 
once. Again, for what reason is a child general- 
[25] ly like its ancestors, even the more re- 
mote? None of the semen has come from them 
at any rate. 

But those who account for the similarity in 
the manner which remains to be discussed, ex- 
plain this point better, as well as the others. For 
there are some who say that the semen, though 
one, is as it were a common mixture (pansper- 
mia) of many elements; just as, if one should 
[jo] mix many juices in one liquid and then 
take some from it, it would be f)ossible to take, 
not an equal quantity always from each juice, 
but sometimes more of one and sometimes 
more of another, sometimes some of one and 
none at all of another, so they say it is with the 
generative fluid, which is a mixture of many el- 
ements, for the offspring resembles that parent 
[^5] from which it has derived most. Though 
this theory is obscure and in many ways ficti- 
769 ^ tious, it aims at what is better expressed 
by saying that what is called ‘panspermia’ ex- 
ists potentially, not actually; it cannot exist ac- 
tually, but it can do so potentially. Also, if we 
assign only one sort of cause, it is not easy to 
[5] explain all the phenomena, (i) the distinc- 
tion of sex, (2) why the female is often like the 
father and the male like the mother, and again 
(^) the resemblance to remoter ancestors, and 
further (4) the reason why the offspring is 
sometimes unlike any of these but still a human 
being, but sometimes, (5) proceeding further 
on these lines, appears finally to be not even a 
human being but only some kind of animal, 
[/o] what is called a monstrosity. 

For, following what has iK'en said, it remains 
to give the reason for such monsters. If the 
movements imparted by the semen are resolved 
and the material contributed by the mother is 
not controlled by them, at last there remains 
the most general substratum, that is to say the 
animal. Then people say that the child has the 
head of a ram or a bull, and so on with other 
[75] animals, as that a calf has the head of a 
child or a sheep that of an ox. All these mon- 
sters result from the causes stated above, but 
they are none of the things they are said to be; 
there is only some similarity, such as may arise 
even where there is no defect of grow'th. Hence 
often jesters compare some one who is not 
[20] beautiful to a ‘goat breathing fire’, or 
again to a ‘ram butting’, and a certain physiog- 
nomist reduced all faces to those of two or three 


animals, and his arguments often prevailed on 
people. 

That, how'cver, it is impossible for such a 
monstrosity to come into existence — T mean 
one animal in another — is shown by the great 
difference in the period of gestation between 
[25] man, sheep, dog, and ox, it being impos- 
sible for each to be developed except in its 
pro|x;r time. 

This is the description of some of the mon- 
sters talked about; others are such because cer- 
tain parts of their form arc multiplied so that 
they are born wdth many feet or many heads. 

The account of the cause of monstrosities is 
very close and similar in a way to that of the 
cause of animals being born defective in any 
f ^o] part, for monstrosity is also a kind of de- 
ficiency. 

4 

Democritus said that monstrosities arose be- 
cause tw'o emissions of seminal fluid met to- 
gether, the one succeeding the other at an in- 
terval of time; that the later entering into the 
uterus reinforced the earlier so that the parts 
of the embryo grow together and get confused 
[^5] with one another. But in birds, he says, 
since copulation takes place quickly, both the 
eggs and their colour always cross one another. 
But if it is the fact, as it manifestly ts, that sev- 
770 ® eral young are produced from one emis- 
sion of semen and a single act of intercourse, it 
is better not to desert the short road to go a 
long way about, for in such cases it is absolute- 
ly necessary that this should occur when the se- 
men is not separated but all enters the female at 
once. 

[5] If, then, we must attribute the cause to the 
semen of the male, this will be the way we shall 
have to state it, but we must rather by all means 
suppose that the cause lies in the material con- 
tributed by the female and in the embryo as it 
is forming. Hence also such monstrosities ap- 
pear very rarely in animals producing only one 

oung one, more frequently in those producing 

7 o] many, most of all in birds and among 
birds in the common fowl. For this bird pro- 
duces many young, not only because it lays of- 
ten like the pigeon family, but also because it 
has many embryos at once and copulates all the 
year round. Therefore it produces many double 
eggs, for the embryos grow together because 
[75] they are near one another, as often hap- 
pens with many fruits. In such double eggs, 
when the yolks are separated by the membrane, 
two separate chickens are produced with noth- 
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ing abnormal about them; when the yolks are 
continuous, with no division between them, 
the chickens produced are monstrous, having 
[20] one body and head but four legs and four 
wings; this is because the upper parts are 
formed earlier from the white, their nourish- 
ment being drawn from the yolk, whereas the 
lower part comes into being later and its nour- 
ishment is one and indivisible. 

A snake has also been observed with two 
[25] heads for the same reason, this class also 
being oviparous and producing many young. 
Monstrosities, however, are rarer among them 
owing to the shape of the uterus, for by reason 
of its length the numerous eggs are set in a 
line. 

Nothing of the kind occurs with bees and 
wasps, because their brood is in separate cells. 
[jjoJ But in the fowl the opposite is the case, 
whereby it is plain that we must hold the cause 
of such phenomena to lie in the material. So, 
too, monstrosities are commoner in other ani- 
mals if they produce many young. Hence 
they are less common in man, for he produces 
for the most part only one young one and that 

f erfect; even in man monstrosities occur more 
J5] often in regions where the women give 
birth to more than one at a time, as in Egypt. 
\nd they are commoner in sheep and goats, 
since they produce more young. Still more does 
this apply to the fissipeds, for such animals pro- 
770 ^ duce many young and imperfect, as the 
dog, the young of these creatures being gen- 
erally blind. Why this happens and why they 
produce many young must l)e stated later, ^ but 
in them Nature has made an advance towards 
the production of monstrosities in that what 
[5] they generate, being imperfect, is so far un- 
like the parent; now monstrosities also belong 
to the class of things unlike the parent. There- 
fore this accident also often invades animals of 
such a nature. So, too, it is in these that the so- 
called ‘metachocra’ are most frequent, and the 
condition of these also is in a way monstrous, 
since both deficiency and excess arc monstrous, 
[/o] For the monstrosity belongs to the class of 
things contrary to Nature, not any and every 
kind of Nature, but Nature in her usual opera- 
tions; nothing can happen contrary to Nature 
considered as eternal and necessary, but we 
speak of things being contrary to her in those 
cases where things generally happen in a cer- 
tain way but may also happen in another way. 
In fact, even in the case of monstrosities, when- 
ever things occur contrary indeed to the estab- 
^ In this chapter. 


[75] lished order but still always in a certain 
way and not at random, the result seems to be 
less of a monstrosity because even that which 
is contrary to Nature is in a certain sense ac- 
cording to Nature, whenever, that is, the for- 
mal nature has not mastered the material na- 
ture. Therefore they do not call such things 
monstrosities any more than in the other cases 
where a phenomenon occurs habitually, as in 
[20] fruits; for instance, there is a vine which 
some call ‘capneos’; if this bear black grapes 
they do not judge it a monstrosity because it is 
in the habit ot doing this very often. The rea- 
son is that it is in its nature intermediate be- 
tween white and black; thus the change is not 
a violent one nor, so to say, contrary to Nature; 
at least, is it not a change into another nature. 
[25] But in animals producing many young 
not only do the same phenomena occur, but 
also the numerous embryos hinder one another 
from becoming perfect and interfere with rhe 
generative motions imparted by the semen. 

A difficulty may be raised concerning ( i ) the 
production of many young and the multiplica- 
tion of the parts ui a single young one, and (2) 
the production of few young or only one and the 
[50] deficiency ol the pans. Sometimes animals 
are born with too many toes, somctmu's with 
one alone, and so on with the other parts, for 
they may be multiplied or they may lx: absent. 
Again, they may base the generative parts 
doubled, the one Ixing male, the other female; 
[j5] this is known in men and especially in 
goats. For what are called ‘tragaenae’ are such 
because they have both male and female gen- 
erative parts; there is a case also of a goat being 
born with a horn upon its leg. Changes and 
771 * deficiencies arc found also in the internal 
parts, animals either not possessing some at all, 
or possessing them in a rudimentary condition, 
or too numerous or in the wrong place. No ani- 
mal, indeed, has ever been born without a 
heart, but they are born without a spleen or 
with two spleens or with one kidney; there is 
no case again of total absence of the liver, but 
[ 5] there are cases of its being incomplete. And 
all these phenomena have been seen in animals 
perfect and alive. Animals also which naturally 
have a gall-bladder arc lound without one; 
others are found to have more than one. Cases 
are known, too, of the organs changing places, 
the liver being on the left, the spleen on the 
[/o] right. These phenomena have been ob- 
served, as stated above, in animals whose 
growth is perfected; at the time of birth great 
confusion of every kind has been found. Those 
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which only depart a little from Nature com- 
monly live; not so those which depart further, 
when the unnatural condition is in the parts 
which are sovereign over life. 

The question then about all these cases is 
[75] this. Are we to suppose that a single cause 
is responsible for the production of a single 
young one and for the deficiency of the parts, 
and another but still a single cause for the pro- 
duction of many young and the multiplication 
of parts, or not? 

In the first place it seems only reasonable 
to wonder why some animals produce many 
young, others only one. For it is the largest ani- 
mals that produce one, e. g. the elephant, camel, 
[20] horse, and the other solid-hoofed ungu- 
lates; of these some arc larger than all other 
animals, while the others are of a remarkable 
size. Rut the dog, the wolf, and practically all 
the fissipeds, produce many, even the small 
members of the class, as the mouse family. The 
cloven-footeil animals again produce few, ex- 
cept the p]g, which belongs to those that pro- 
duce many. This certainly seems surprising, 
[25] for we should w^pcvi ihe large animals to 
be able to generate more young and to secrete 
more semen. Rut precisely what we wonder at 
is the reason for not wondering; it is just be- 
cause of their size that they do not produce 
many young, for the nutriment is expended in 
such animals upon increasing the body. Rut in 
[ the smaller animals Nature takes away 
from the size and adds the excess so gained to 
the seminal secretion. Moreover, more semen 
must needs Ix^ used in generation by the larger 
animal, and little by the smaller. Therefore 
many small ones may be produced together, 
but it is haid for many large ones to be so, and 
to those intermediate in size Nature has as- 
[^5] signed the intermediate number. We have 
formerly given the reason why some animals 
arc large, some smaller, and some between the 
771 ^ two, and speaking generally, with regard 
to the number of young produced, the solid- 
hoofed produce one, the cloven-footed few, the 
many-toed many. (The reason of this is that, 
generally speaking, their sizes correspond to 
[5] this difference.) It is not so, however, in all 
cases; for it is the largeness and smallness of the 
body that is cause of few or many young being 
born, not the fact that the kind of animal has 
one, two, or many toes. A proof of this is that 
the elephant is the largest of animals and yet 
[/o] is many-toed, and the camel, the next 
largest, is cloven-footed. And not only in ani- 
mals that walk but also in those that fly or 
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swim the large ones produce few, the small 
many, for the same reason. In like manner also 
it is not the largest plants that bear most fruit. 

Wc have explained then why some animals 
[75] naturally produce many young, some but 
few, and some only one; in the difficulty now 
stated wc may rather be surprised with reason 
at those which produce many, since such ani- 
mals are often seen to conceive from a single 
copulation. Whether the semen of the male 
contributes to the material of the embryo by 
[20] itself becoming a part of it and mixing 
with the semen of the female, or whether, as 
we say, it does not act in this way but brings 
together and fashions the material within the 
female and the generative secretion as the fig- 
juice does the liquid substance of milk, what 
is the reason why it does not form a single ani- 
[25] mal of considerable size? For certainly in 
the parallel case the fig-juice is not separated if 
it has to curdle a large quantity of milk, but 
the more the milk and the more the fig-juice 
put into it, so much the greater is the curdled 
mass. Now it is no use to say that the several 
regions of the uterus attract the semen and 
therefore more young than one are formed, be- 
cause the regions arc many and the cotyledons 
[^o] arc more than one. For two embryos are 
often formed in the same region of the uterus, 
and they may be seen lying in a row in animals 
that produce many, when the uterus is filled 
with the embryos. (This is plain from the dis- 
sections.) Rather the truth is this. As animals 
complete their growth there arc certain limits 
to their size, both upwards and downwards, 
[^5] beyond which they cannot go, but it is in 
the space between these limits that they exceed 
or fall short of one another in size, and it is 
772 “ within these limits that one man (or any 
other animal) is larger or smaller than another. 
So also the generative material from which 
each animal is formed is not without a quanti- 
tative limit in both directions, nor can it be 
[5] formed from any quantity you please. 
Whenever then an animal, for the cause as- 
signed, discharges more of the female secre- 
tion than is needed for beginning the existence 
of a single animal, it is not possible that only 
one should be formed out of all this, but a num- 
ber limited- by the appropriate size in each case; 
nor will the semen of the male, or the power 
residing in the semen, form anything either 
more or less than what is according to Nature. 
[70] In like manner, if the male emits more 
semen than is necessary, or more powers in dif- 
ferent parts of the semen as it is divided, how- 
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ever much it is it will not make anything great- 
er; on the contrary it will dry up the material 
of the female and destroy it. So fire also does 
not continue to make water hotter in propor- 
tion as it is itself increased, but there is a fixed 
limit to the heat of which water is capable; if 
that is once reached and the fire is then in- 
[75] creased, the water no longer gets hotter 
but rather evaporates and at last disappears and 
is dried up. Now since it appears that the secre- 
tion of the female and that from the male need 
to stand in some proportionate relation to one 
another (I mean in animals ol which the male 
emits semen), what happens in those that pro- 
[20] duce many young is this: from the very 
first the semen emitted by the male has power, 
being divided, to form several embryos, and the 
material contributed by the female is so much 
that several can be formed out of it. (The paral- 
lel of curdling milk, which we spoke of before, 
is no longer in point here, for what is formed 
by the heat of the semen is not only of a certain 
quantity but also of a certain quality, whereas 
[25] with fig-juice and rennet quantity alone 
is concerned.) This then is just the reason why 
in such animals the embryos formed arc nu- 
merous and do not all unite into one whole; it 
is because an embryo is not formed out of any 
tjuantity you please, but whether there is too 
jiiuch or too little, in either case there will be no 
result, for there is a limit set alike to the power 
of the heat which acts on the material and to 
the material so acted upon. 

[jo] On the same principle many embryos are 
not formed, though the secretion is much, in the 
large animals which produce only one young 
one, for in them also both the material and that 
w^hich works upon it are of a certain quantity. 
So then they do not secrete such material in too 
great quantity for the reason previously staled, 
[ J5] and what they do secrete is naturally just 
enough for one embryo alone to be formed 
from it. If ever too much is secreted, then twins 
are born. Hence such cases seem to be more 
portentous, because they arc contrary to the 
general and customary rule. 

772 *^ Man belongs to all three classes, for he 
produces one only and sometimes many or few, 
though naturally he almost always produces 
one. Because of the moisture and heat of his 
body he may produce many [for semen is nat- 
[5] urally fluid and hot], but because of his 
size he produces few or one. On account of this 
it results that in man alone among animals the 
period of gestation is irregular; whereas the 
period is fixed in the rest, there arc several pe- 


riods in man, for children are born at seven 
months and at ten months and at the times be- 
[70] tween, for even those of eight months do 
live though less often than the rest. The reason 
may be gathered from what has just lx;en said, 
and the question has been discussed in the 
Problems. Let this explanation suffice for these 
points. 

The cause why the parts may be multiplied 
contrary to Nature is the same as ihe cause of 
[75] the birth of twins. Vor the reason exists 
already in the embryo, whenever it aggregates 
more material at any point of itself than is re- 
quired by the nature of the part. The result is 
then that either one ot its parts is larger than 
the others, as a finger or hand or foot or any ot 
the other extremities or limbs; or again if the 
embryo is cleft there may come into Ix^ing 
more than one such part, as eddies do in rivers; 
[20] as the water in these is carried along with 
a certain motion, if it dash against anything 
tw'o systems or eddies come into Ixnng out of 
one, each retaining the same motion; the same 
thing happens also with the embr\os. 'fhe al> 
normal parts generally are attached near those 
they resemble, but sometimes at a distance be- 
cause of the movement taking place in the em- 
bryo, and especially Ixcause of the excess o[ 
[25] material returning to that place whence 
it was taken away while retaining the form ol 
that part whence it arose as a superihiity. 

In certain cases we find a double, set of gen- 
erative organs [one male and the other fe- 
^ male]. When such duplication cxcurs the one 
IS always functional but not the other, because 
It is alwMys insufficiently sujiplied with nour- 
ishment as being contrary to Nature; it is at- 
[^o] tached like a growth (for such growths 
also receive nourishment though they arc a la- 
ter development than the body proper and con- 
trary to Nature.) If the formative power pre- 
vails, both arc similar; if it is altogether van- 
quished, both are similar; but if it prevail here 
and be vanc]uishcd there, then the one is female 
and the other male. (For whether we consider 
the reason why the whole animal is male or fe- 
male, or why the parts arc so, makes no diflcr- 
encc.) 

[ii] When we meet with deficiency in such 
parts, e.g. an extremity or one of the other 
773 ® members, we must assume the s;mie cause 
as when the embryo is altogether aborted 
(abortion of embryos happens frequently). 

Outgrowths differ from the production of 
many young in the manner stated before; mon- 
sters differ from these in that most of them are 
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due to embryos growing together. Some how- 
ever are also of llie following kind, when the 
[5] monstrosity affects greater and more sov- 
ereign parts, as for instance some monsters 
have two spleens or more than two kidneys. 
Further, the parts may migrate, the move- 
ments which form the embryo Ixring diverted 
and the material changing its place. Wc must 
decide whether the monstrous animal is one or 
is composed of several grown together by con- 
sidering the vital princi[)le; thus, if the heart is 
[/o] a part of such a kind then that which has 
one heart will be one animal, the multiplied 
parts lx_*ing mere outgrowths, but those which 
have more than one heart will be two animals 
grown together through their embryos having 
been confused. 

It also often happens even in many animals 
that do not seem to be defective and whose 
growth is now comjilete, that some ot their pas- 
[75] sages may have grown together or others 
may have been diverted from the normal 
course. Thus in some women iKfforc now the 
os uteri has remained closed, so that when the 
time for the catamenia ha., ai rived pain has at- 
tacked them, till cither the passage has burst 
open of its own accord or the physicians liavc 
removed the impediment; some such cases have 
ended in death if the rupture has been made 
too \i(dently or if it lias been impossible to 
[jo] make it at all. fn some boys on the other 
hand the end of the penis has not coincided 
with the end ol the passage where the urine is 
voided, but the passage has ended kdow, so 
that they crouch sitting to void it, and if the 
testes are drawn up they appear Irom a dis- 
tance to have both male and temale generative 
[25] organs. The passage of the solid food also 
has been closed Ix-fore now in sheep and some 
other animals; there was a cow in Perinihus 
which passed fine matter, as if it were silted, 
through the bladder, and when the anus was 
cut open it quickly closed up again nor could 
they succeed in keeping it open. 

[ jo] We have now spoken of the [iroduction of 
few and many young, and of the outgrowth ol 
supernuous parts or of their deficiency, and 
also of monstrosities. 

5 

Superfoetation <iocs not occur at all in some an- 
imals but does in others; of the former some 
arc able to bring the later formed embryo to 
birth, while others can only do so sometimes. 
The reason why it does not occur in some is 
773** that they produce only one young one, 
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for it is not found in solid-hoofed animals and 
those larger than these, as owing to their size 
the secretion ol the female is all used up for the 
one embryo. For all these have large bodies, 
[5I and when an animal is large its foetus is 
large in proportion, c.g. the foetus of the ele- 
phant is as big as a calf. Hut superfoetation oc- 
curs in those which produce many young be- 
cause the production of more than one at a 
birth is itself a sort of sufxrfoctJtion, one be- 
ing added to another. ( 3 f these all that are 
large, as man, bring to birth the later embryo, 
if the second impregnatiiui takes place soon aft- 
[/o] cr the first, for such an event has been ob- 
seived before now. The reason is that given 
above, for c\en in a single act of intercourse the 
semen discharged is more than enough lor one 
embryo, and this Ix-ing divided causes more 
than one child to be born, the one of vv'hich is 
later than the other. Hut when the embryo has 
already grown to some size and it so hapfxns 
that co[>ulation occurs again, superfoetation 
[75] sometimes takes place, but rarely, since 
the uterus generally closes in women dur- 
ing the jXTiod of gestation. If this ever hap- 
pens (for this also has occurred) the mother 
cannot bring the second embryo to perfection, 
but it is cast out in a state like what are called 
abortions. For just as, in those animals that 
lx*ar onlv one, all the secretion of the female is 
converted to the first formed embryo because 
[20] of its size, so it is here also; the only differ- 
ence IS that in the lormer case this happens at 
once, in tlic latter when the foetus has attained 
to some size, for then they are in the same state 
as those that bear only one. In like manner — 
since man naturally would produce many 
young, and since the size of the uterus and the 
quantity of the female secretion are both great- 
er than is necessary for one embryo, only not 
[25] so much so as to bring to birth a second — 
therefore women and mares are the only ani- 
mals which admit the male during gestation, 
the former for the reason stated, and marcs 
both because of the barrenness of their nature 
and because their uterus is of su}>crfluous size, 
too large for one but too small to allow a second 
embr)o to be brought to [xrfection by su})cr- 
foetation. And the mare is naturally inclined to 
sexual intercourse because she is in the same 
[^o] case as the barren among women; these 
latter are barren because they have no monthly 
discharge (which corresponds to the act of in- 
tercourse in males) and marcs have exceeding- 
ly little. And in all the vivipara the barren fe- 
males are so inclined, because they resemble 
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the males when the semen has collected in the 
testes but is not being got rid of. For the dis- 
774* charge of the catamenia is in females a 
sort of emission of semen, they being uncon- 
cocted semen as has been said before. Hence it 
is that those women also who are incontinent in 
regard to such intercourse cease from their pas- 
sion for it when they have borne many chil- 
[5] dren, for, the seminal secretion being then 
drained off, they no longer desire this inter- 
course. And among birds the hens arc less dis- 
posed that way than the cocks, because the 
uterus of the hen-bird is up near the hypo- 
zoma; but with the cock-birds it is the other 
way, for their testes are drawn up within them 
[/o] so that, if any kind of such birds has much 
semen naturally, it is always in need of this in- 
tercourse. In females then it encourages copu- 
lation to have the uterus low down, but in 
males to have the testes drawn up. 

It has been now stated why superfoetation is 
not found in some animals at all, why it is 
found in others which sometimes bring the 
[75] later embryos to birth and sometimes not, 
and why some such animals arc inclined to 
sexual intercourse while others arc not. 

Some of those animals in which superfoeta- 
tion occurs can bring the embryos to birth even 
f a long time elapses between the two impreg- 
nations, if their kind is spermatic, if their body 
[20] is not of a large size, and if they bear 
many young. For because they bear many their 
uterus is spacious, because they arc spermatic 
the generative discharge is copious, and be- 
cause the body is not large but the discharge is 
excessive and in greater measure than is re- 
quired for the nourishment wanted for the em- 
bryo, therefore they can not only form animals 
[25] but also bring them to birth later on. Fur- 
ther, the uterus in such animals does not close 
up during gestation because there is a quantity 
of the residual discharge left over. This has 
happened before now even in women, for in 
some of them the discharge continues during 
all the time of pregnancy. In women, however, 
this is contrary to Nature, so that the embryo 
[ ^o] suffers, but in such animals it is according 
to Nature, for their body is so formed from the 
beginning, as with hares. For superfoetation 
occurs in these animals, since they are not large 
and they bear many young (for they have 
many toes and the many-toed animals bear 
many), and they are spermatic. This is shown 
by their hairiness, for the quantity of their hair 
[55] is excessive, these animals alone having 
hair under the feet and within the jaws. Now 


774 *^ hairiness is a sign of abundance of resi- 
dual matter, wherefore among men also the 
hairy are given to sexual intercourse and have 
much semen rather than the smooth. In the 
hare it often happens that some of the embryos 
arc imperfect while others of its young arc pro- 
duced perfect. 

6 

[5] Some of the vivipara produce their young 
imperfect, others perfect; the one-hoofed and 
cloven-footed perfect, most of the many-toed 
imperfect. The reason of this is that the one- 
hoofed produce one young one, and the cloven- 
footed either one or two generally s[>eaking; 
now it is easy to bring the few to perfection, 
[/o] All the many-toed animals that bear their 
young imperfect give birth to many. Hence, 
though they are able to nourish the embryos 
while newly formed, their bodies are unable to 
complete the process when the embryos have 
grown and acquired some size. So they produce 
them imp<-rfect, like those animals which gen- 
erate a scolex, for some of them when born are 
[75] scarcely brought into form at all, as the 
fox, bear, and lion, and some of the rest in like 
manner; and nearly all of them are blind, as 
not only the animals mentioned but also the 
dog, wolf, and jackal. The pig alone produces 
both many and perfect young, and thus here 
alone we find any overlapping; it produces 
many as do the many-toed animals, but is 
cloven-footed or solid-hoofed (for there cer- 
[20] tainly are solid-hoofed swine). They bear, 
then, many young because the nutriment 
which would otherwise go to increase their 
size is diverted to the generative secretion (for 
considered as a solid-hoofed animal the pig is 
not a large one), and also it is more often 
cloven-hoofed, striving as it were with the na- 
ture of the solid-hoofed animals. For this rea- 
son it produces sometimes only one, sometimes 
two, but generally many, and brings them to 
[25] perfection Ix^fore birth because of the 
good condition of its body, being like a rich 
soil which has sufficient and abundant nutri- 
ment for plants. 

The young of some birds also arc hatched 
imperfect, that is to say blind; this applies to all 
small birds which lay many eggs, as crows and 
rooks, jays, sparrows, sw'allows, and to all those 
which lay few eggs without producing abuii- 
[jo] dant nourishment along with the young, 
as ring-doves, turtle-doves, and pigeons. Hence 
if the eyes of swallows while still young be put 
out they recover their sight again, for the birds 
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arc still developing, not yet developed, when tary they arc full of more residual matter; 


the injury is inflicted, so that the eyes grow and 
sprout afresh. And in general the production 
[35] of young before they arc perfect is owing 
to inability to continue nourishing them, and 
they are born imperfect because they are born 
too soon. This is plain also with seven-months 
775 * children, for since they are not perfected 
it often happens that even the passages, c.g. of 
the ears and nostrils, are not yet opened in 
some of them at birth, but only open later as 
they are growing, and many such infants sur- 
vive. 

[5] In man males are more often born defec- 
tive than females, but in the other animals this 
is not the case. The reason is that in man the 
male is much su]^rior to the female in natural 
heat, and so the male foetus moves about more 
than the female, and on account of moving is 
more liable to injury, for what is young is eas- 
ily injured since it is weak. For this same rca- 
[/o] son also the female foetus is not perfected 
equally with the male in man (but they arc so 
in the other animals, for in them the female is 
not later in dcvclo^.iug (ban the male). For 
while within the mother the female takes long- 
er in developing, but after birth everything is 
perfected more (piickly in females than in 
males; I mean, for instance, puberty, the prime 
of life, and old age. For lemales are weaker 
[75] and colder in nature, and we must look 
upon the female character as being a sort of 
natural deficiency. Accordingly while it is 
within the mother it develops slowly because 
of its coldness (for development is concoction, 
and it is heat that concocts, and what is hotter 
is easily concocted); but after birth it quickly 
[20] arrives at maturity and old age on account 
of its weakness, for all inferior things come 
sooner to their perfection or end, and as this is 
true of works of art so it is of what is formed 
by Nature. For the reason just given also twins 
arc less likely to survive in man if one be male 
and one female, but this is not at all so in the 
other animals; for in man it is contrary to Na- 
[25] ture that they should run an equal course, 
as their development docs not take place in 
equal periods, but the male must needs be too 
late or the female too early; in the other ani- 
mals, however, it is not contrary to Nature. A 
difference is also found between man and the 
other animals in respect of gestation, for ani- 
mals arc in better bodily condition most of the 
[jo] time, whereas in most women gestation 
is attended with discomfort. Their way of life 
is partly responsible for this, for being seden- 


among nations where the women live a labori- 
ous life gestation is not equally conspicuous 
[55] and those who arc accustomed to work 
bear children easily both there and elsewhere; 
for work consumes the residual matter, but 
those who arc sedentary have a great deal of it 
in them because not only is there no monthly 
discharge during pregnancy but also they do no 
work; therefore their travail is painful. But 
775 ** work exercises them so that they can 
hold their breath, upon which depends the 
case or difficulty of child-birth. These circum- 
stances then, as we have said, contribute to 
cause the difference between women and the 
[5] other animals in this state, but the most 
important thing is this: in some animals the 
discharge corresponding to the catamenia is 
but small, and in some not visible at all, but in 
women it is greater than in any other animal, 
so that when this discharge ceases owing to 
pregnancy they are troubled (for if they are 
not pregnant they are afflicted with ailments 
whenever the catamenia do not occur); and 
they are more troubled as a rule at the begin- 
[/o] ning of pregnancy, for the embryo is able 
indeed to stop the catamenia but is too small at 
first to consume any quantity of the secretion; 
laccr on it takes up some of it and so alleviates 
the mother. In the other animals, on the con- 
trarv, the residual matter is but small and so 
[75] corresponds with the growth of the foe- 
tus, and as the secretions which hinder nour- 
ishment arc being consumed by the foetus the 
mother is in belter bodily condition than usual. 
The same holds good also with aquatic ani- 
mals and birds. If it ever happens that the body 
of the mother is no longer in good condition 
when the foetus is now becoming large, the 
[20] reason is that its growth needs more nour- 
ishment than the residual matter supplies. (In 
some few women it hapjKns that the body is in 
a better state during pregnancy; these are 
women in whose body the residual matter is 
small so that it is all used up along with the 
nourishment that goes to the foetus.) 

7 

[25] We must also speak of what is known as 
mola uteri, which occurs rarely in w^omen but 
still is found sometimes during pregnancy. For 
they produce what is called a mola; it has hap- 
pened before now to a woman, after she had 
had intercourse with her husband and sup- 
posed she had conceived, that at first the size 
of her belly increased and everything else hap- 
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[^o] pcncd accordingly, but yet when the time 
for birth came on, she neither bore a child nor 
was her size reduced, but she continued thus 
for three or four years until dysentery came on, 
endangering her life, and she produced a lump 
of flesh which is called mola. Moreover this 
condition may continue till old age and death. 
[^5] Such masses when expelled irom the body 
become so hard that they can hardly be cut 
through even by iron. Concerning the cause of 
this phenomenon we have spoken in the Prob- 
lems; the same thing happens to the embryo 
776 ^ in the womb as to meats half cooked in 
roasting, and it is not due to heat, as some say, 
but rather to the weakness of the maternal 
heat. (For their nature seems to l)e incapable, 
and unable to perfect or to put the last touches 
to the process of generation. Hence it is that 
the mola remains in them till old age or at any 
[5] rate for a long time, for in its nature it is 
neither perfect nor altogether a foreign body.) 
It is want of concoction that is the reason of its 
hardness, as with half-cooked meat, for this 
half-dressing of meat is also a sort of w'ant of 
concoction. 

A difficulty is raised as to why this does not 
occur in other animals, unless indeed it d^x‘s 
occur and has entirely escaped observation. We 
‘ io\ must suppose the reason to be that wom- 
an alone among animals is subject to troubles 
of the uterus, and alone has a superfluous 
amount of catamenia and is unable to concoct 
them; when, then, the embryo has been formed 
of a liquid hard to concoct, then comes the so- 
called mola into being, and this happens natu- 
rally in w'omen alone or at any rate more than 
in other animals. 

8 

[75] Milk is formed in the females of all inter- 
nally viviparous animals, becoming useful for 
the time of birth. For Nature has made it for 
the sake of the nourishment of animals after 
birth, so that it may neither fail at this time at 
all nor yet be at all superfluous; this is just 
what we find happening, unless anything 
[20] chance contrary to N\ature. In the other 
animals the period of gestation docs not vary, 
and so the milk is concocted in time to suit this 
moment, but in man, since there are several 
times of birth, it must be ready at the first of 
these; hence in women the milk is useless bc- 
[25] fore the seventh month and only then be- 
comes useful. That it is only concocted at the 
last stages is what we should expect to happen 
also as being due to a necessary cause. For at 


first such residual matter when secreted is used 
up for the development of the embryo; now 
the nutritious part in all things is the sweetest 
and the most concocted, and thus when all 
[^o] such elements arc removed what remains 
must become of necessity bitter and ill-fla- 
voured. As the embryo is pertccting, the resid- 
ual matter Icit over increases in quantity be- 
cause the part consumed by the embryo is less; 
it is also sweeter since the easily concocted part 
is less drawn away Irom it. For it is no longer 
expended on moulding the embryo but only on 
slightly increasing its grovNth, it Ix-ing now 
fixed Ix'causc it has reached perfection (for in 
776 *^ a sense there is a pern'ction even of an 
embryo). I’herelorc it comes lorth from the 
mother and changes its mode ol development, 
as now possessing what belongs to it; and no 
longer takes that which does not belong to it; 
and it is at this season that the milk becomes 
usetul. 

The milk collects in the upper part of the 
[5] body and the breasts Ix'causc of the origi- 
nal plan of the organism. For the part almvc 
the hypozoma is the sovereign part of the ani- 
mal, vv’hile that below is concerned with nour- 
ishnicnt and residual matter, in order that all 
animals which move about may contain with- 
in themselves nourishment enough to make 
them independent when they move from one 

f lacc to another. From this uji]kt jiart also is 
/o] produced the generative secretion for the 
reason mentioned in the opening of our dis- 
cussion. But both the secretion ol the m.dc and 
the catamenia of the female are of a sanguine- 
ous nature, and the first principle of this blood 
and of the blood-vessels is the hc\arr, and the 
heart is in this part of the body. Therefore it 
is here tliat the change of such a secretion must 
[75] first become plain. 7 'his is why the voice 
changes in both sexes when they begin to bear 
seed (for the first principle of the voice resides 
there, and is itself changed when its moving 
cause changes). At the same time the parts 
about the breasts arc raised visibly even in 
[20] males but still more in females, for the re- 
gion of the breasts becomes empty and spongy 
in them because so much material is drained 
away below. This is so not only in women but 
also in those animals which have the mammae 
low down. 

This change in the voice and the parts about 
the mammae is plain even in other creatures to 
those who have experience of each kind of ani- 
mal, but is most remarkable in man. The rea- 
[25] sen is that in man the production of se- 
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crction is greatest in both sexes in proportion 
to their size as com})arecj with other animals; 

I mean that of the catamenia in women and 
ihe emission of semen in men. When, there- 
fore, the embryo no longer takes up the secre- 
tion in question hut yet prevents its being dis- 
charged from the mother, it is necessary that 
[ jo] all the residual matter should collect in all 
those empty parts which arc set iij)on the same 
passages. And such is the position of the mam- 
mae in each kind of animals for hf»th causes; 
it is so both for the sake of what is lx:st and of 
necessity. 

It is here, then, that the nourishment in ani- 
mals is now formed and iK'comes thoroughly 
concocted. As for the cause of concoction, we 
may take that already given, or we may take 
777® the opposite, for it is a reasonable view 
also that the embryo being larger takes more 
nourishment, so that less is Iclt o\cr about this 
time, and the less is concocted more quickly. 

That milk has the same nature as the secrc- 
[5] tion from which each animal is lormed is 
plain, and has been stated piVMously. For the 
material which » -s the same as that 

from which Xatiire forms the animal in genera- 
tion. Now this IS the sanguineous liquid in the 
S'inguinca,and milk is blood concocted ( notcor- 
rupleil; Junpcdocles either mistook the tact or 
made a bad metaphor when he composed the 
[/o] line: ‘On the tenth day o( the eighth 
month the milk comes into being, a white pus', 
for puirelaction and conco<.tion arc opposite 
things, and pus is a kind oi puirelaction but 
milk IS concocted). While women arc suckling 
children the catamenia do not occur ac».ording 
to Nature, nor ilo they conceive; it they do 
concel^e, the milk dries up. This is Ix'cause the 
[75] nature of the milk and ot the catamenia 
IS the same, and Nature cannot be so produc- 
tive as to supply both at once; li the secretion 
is diverted in the one diiection it must needs 
cease in the other, unless some violence is done 
contrary to the general rule. But this is as much 
as to say that it is contrary to Nature, lor in all 
cases where it is not impossible lor things to 
[20] he otherwise than they generally are but 
wlxere they may so happen, still what is the 
general rule is what is ‘according to Nature’. 

The time also at which the young animal is 
horn has been well arrangcil. F'or when the 
nourishment coming through the umbilical 
cord Is no longer sufficient tor the loctus be- 
cause of its size, then at the same time the milk 
lK*conics useful for the nourishment oi the 
[25] newly-born animal, and the blood \cssels 
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round which the so-callcd umbilical cord lies 
as a coat collapse as the nourishment is no long- 
er fiassing through it; for these reasons it is at 
that time also that the young animal enters 
into the world. 

9 

The natural birth of all animals is head-fore- 
most, because the parts above the umbilical 
cord aic larger than those below. The body 
f^o] then, being suspended from the cord as 
in a balance, inclines towards the heavy end, 
and the larger parts are the heavier. 

10 

The period of gestation is, as a matter of fact, 
determined generally in each animal in pro- 
portion to the length ol its lile. This we should 
cxj)ect, for It is reasonable that the deselop- 
ment ol the long lived animals should take a 
longer lime. Yet this is not the cause of it, but 
the periods only correspond accidentally for 
the most part; for though the larger and more 
777 *^ ]'‘erfcct sanguuua do live a long time, 
yet the Inrgei are not all longer-lived. Man 
lives a longer time than any animal of which 
we have any credible experience except the ele- 
phant, and yet the human kind is smaller than 
[5] that ot the bushv-tailed animals and many 
others. 7 'he real cause ot long lite in any ani- 
mal is its being tempered in a manner resem- 
bling the environing air, along with certain 
other circumstances of its nature, ol which we 
will speak later; but the cause ot the time of 
gestation is the si7\. n| the oflspring. For it is 
[/o] not easy for iirgL masses to arrive at 
their perfection in a small time, whether they 
be animals or, one may say, anything else 
whatever. That is whv horses and animals 
akin to them, though living a shorter time than 
man, yet carry their )Oung longer; for the 
time in the toriner is a vear, but in the latter 
ten months at the outside. For the same reason 
[75] also the time is long in elephants; they 
carry their young two )cars on account of their 
excessive size. 

We find, as wc might c'^pect, that in all ani- 
maF ^he time of gestat.0.1 and development 
and tile length of lile aims at Ixung measured 
bv naturally complete periods. By a natural 
riod I mean, e.g. a day and night, a month, a 
[20] year, and the greater limes measured by 
these, and also the periods of the moon, that is 
to say, the full moon and her disappearance 
and the halves of the times between these, for 
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it is by these that the moon’s orbit fits in with 
that of the sun [the month being a period com- 
mon to both]. 

The moon is a first principle because of her 
[25] connexion with the sun and her participa- 
tion in his light, being as it were a second 
smaller sun, and therefore she contributes to 
all generation and development. For heat and 
cold varying within certain limits make things 
to come into being and after this to perish, and 
it is the motions of the sun and moon that fix 
[^o] the limit both of the beginning and of the 
end of these processes. Just as we see the sea 
and all bodies of water settling and changing 
according to the movement or rest of the 
winds, and the air and winds again according 
to the course of the sun and moon, so also the 
things which grow out of these or are in these 
778 * must needs follow suit. For it is reason- 
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able that the periods of the less important 
should follow those of the more important. 
For in a sense a wind, too, has a life and birth 
and death. 

As for the revolutions of the sun and moon, 
they may perhaps depend on other principles. 
[5] It is the aim, then, of Nature to measure 
the coming into being and the end of animals 
by the measure of these higher periods, but 
she does not bring this to pass accurately be- 
cause matter cannot be easily brought under 
rule and because there are many principles 
which hinder generation and decay from be- 
ing according to Nature, and often cause 
things to fall out contrary to Nature. 

[/o] We have now spoken of the nourishment 
of animals within the mother and of their 
birth into the world, both of each kind sepa- 
rately and of all in common. 


ON THE GENERATION OF ANIMALS 
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I 

We must now investigate the qualities by 
which the parts of animals diilcr. I mean such 
qualities of the parts as blueness and blackness 
in the eyes, height and depth of pitch in the 
\oicc, and differences in colour whether of the 
l2o] skin or of hair and feathers. Some such 
qualities are found to characterize the whole of 
a kind of animals sometimes, while in other 
kinds they occur at random, as is especially the 
case in man. Further, in connexion with the 
changes in the time of life, all animals are alike 
in some points, but are opposed in others as in 
the case of the voice and the colour of the hair, 
[25] for some do not grow grev visibly in old 
age, while man is subject to this more than 
any other animal. And some of these affec- 
tions appear immediately after birth, while 
others become plain as age advances or in 
old age. 

Now we must no longer suppose that the 
cause of these and all such phenomena is the 
[jo] same. For whenever things arc not the 
product of Nature working upon the animal 
kingdom as a whole, nor yet characteristic of 
each separate kind, then none of these things 
is such as it is or is so developed for any final 
cause. The eye for instance exists for a final 
cause, but it is not blue for a final cause unless 
this condition be characteristic of the kind of 
animal. In fact in some cases this condition has 
no connexion with the essence of the animal’s 
being, but we must refer the causes to the ma- 


778 *^ tcrial and the motive principle or effi- 
cient cause, on the \iew that these things come 
into being by Necessity. For, as was said origi- 
nally in the outset of our discussion, when w^e 
arc dealing with definite and ordered products 
of Nature, we must not say that each Is of a 
certain quality because it becomes so, but rath- 
er that they become so and so because they are 
[5] so and so, for the process of Becoming or 
development attends upon Being and is for the 
sake of Being, not vice versa, 

. The ancient Nature-philosophers however 
took the opposite view. The reason of this is 
that they did not see that the causes were nu- 
merous, but only saw the material and efficient 
and did not distinguish even these, while they 
[/o] made no inquiry at all into the formal and 
final causes. 

Everything then exists for a final cause, and 
all those things which arc included in the defi- 
nition of each animal, or which either arc 
means to an end or arc ends in themselves, 
come into being both through this cause and 
the rest. But when we come to those things 
which come into being without falling under 
the heads Just mentioned, their course must be 
[75] sought in the movement or piroccss of 
coming into being, on the view that the differ- 
ences which mark them arise in the actual for- 
mation of the animal. An eye, for instance, the 
animal must have of necessity (for the funda- 
mental idea of the animal is of such a kind), 
but it will have an eye of a particular kind of 
necessity in another sense, not the sense men- 
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tioncd just above, because it is its nature to act 
or be acted on in this or that way. 

[20] These distinctions being drawn let us 
speak of what comes next in order. As soon 
then as the offspring of all animals are born, 
especially those born im[>erfect, they arc in the 
habit of sleeping, because they continue sleep- 
ing also within the mother when they first ac- 
quire sensation. But there is a difficulty about 
the earliest period of development, whether the 
state of wakefulness exists in animals first, or 
[25] that of sleep. Since they plainly wake up 
more as tliey grow older, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the opposite state, that of sleep, 
exists in the first stages of development. More- 
over the change from not being to being must 
pass through the intermediate condition, and 
sleep seems to be in its nature such a condition, 
being as it were a boundary between living and 
[ jo] not living, and the sleeper being neither 
altogether non-existent nor yet existent. For 
life most of all appertains to wakefulness, on 
account of sensation. But on the other hand, if 
it is necessary that the '^nimal should have sen- 
sation and if it is then first an animal when it 
has acquired sensation, we ought to consider 
the original condition to l'>c not sleep but only 
something resembling sleep, such a condition 
779* as wc find also in plants, for indeed at 
this time animals do actually live the life of a 
plant. But it is impossible that plants should 
sleep, for there is no sleep which cannot be 
broken, and the condition in plants which is 
analogous to sleep cannot l>e broken. 

It is necessary then for the embryo animal to 
[5] sleep most of the time because the growth 
takes place in the upper part of the body, which 
is consequently heavier (and we have stated 
elsewhere that such is the cause of sleep).' But 
nevertheless they arc found to wake even in the 
womb (this is clear in dissections and in the 
ovipara), and then they immediately fall into 
[ 10 ] a sleep again. This is why after birth also 
they spend most of their time in sleep. 

When awake infants do not laugh, but while 
asleep they both laugh and cry. For animals 
have sensations even while asleep, not only 
what are called dreams but also others iTCsidcs 
[75] dreams, as those persons who arise while 
sleeping and do many things without dream- 
ing. For there are some who get up while sleep- 
ing and walk about seeing just like those who 
are awake; these have perception of what is 
happening, and though they are not awake, yet 
this perception is not like a dream. So infants 

^ On Sleep and Sleeplessness, 456** 26. 
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[20] presumably have sense-perception and 
live in their sleep owing to previous habit, be- 
ing as it were without knowledge of the wak- 
ing state. As time goes on and their growth is 
transferred to the lower part of the body, they 
now wake up more and spend most of their 
time in that condition. Children continue 
asleep at first more than other anhuals, for they 
[25] arc born in a more imperfect condition 
than other animals that are produced in any- 
thing like a perfect state, and their growth has 
taken place more in the upper part of the body. 

The eyes of all children are bluish immedi- 
ately after birth; later on they change to the 
colour which is to be theirs permanently. But 
in the case of other animals this is not visible. 
[jo] The reason of this is that the eyes of other 
animals are more apt to have only one colour 
for each kind of animal; e.g. cattle are dark- 
eyed, the eye of all sheep is pale, of others again 
the whole kind is blue or grey-eyed, and some 
are yellow (goat-eyed), as the majority of goats 
themselves, whereas the eyes of men happ)en to 
be of many colours, for they are blue or grey or 
779 *^ dark in some cases and yellow in others. 
Hence, as the individuals in other kinds of ani- 
mals do not differ from one another in the col- 
our, so neither do they differ from themselves, 
for they are not of a nature to have more than 
one colour. Of the other animals the horse has 
the greatest variety of colour in the eye, for 
some of them are actually heteroglaucous; this 
[5] phenomenon is not to be seen in any of 
the other animals, but man is sometimes het- 
eroglaucous. 

Why then is it that there is no visible change 
in the other animals if we compare their con- 
dition when newly born with their condition 
at a more advanced age, but that there is such 
a change in children? We must consider just 
this to be a sufficient cause, that the part con- 
cerned has only one colour in the former but 
[/o] several colours in the latter. And the rea- 
son why the eyes of infants are bluish and have 
no other colour is that the parts are weaker in 
the newly born and blueness is a sort of weak- 
ness. 

We must also gain a general notion about 
the difference in eyes, for what reason some are 
blue, some grey, some yellow, and some dark. 
[75] To suppose that the blue are fiery, as Em- 
pedocles says, while the dark have more water 
than fire in them, and that this is why the for- 
mer, the blue, have not keen sight by day, viz. 
owing to deficiency of water in their com|X)si- 
tion, and the latter are in like condition by 
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night, viz. owing to deficiency of fire — this is 
not well said if indeed we are to assume sight 
[ 20 ] to be connected with water, not lire, in all 
cases. Moreover it is possible to render another 
account of the cause of the colours, but if in- 
deed the fact is as was stated before in the 
treatise on the senses, and still earlier than that 
in the investigations concerning soul* — if this 
sense organ is composed of water and if we 
were right in saying for what reason it is com- 

F osed of water and not of air or fire — then we 
25] must assume the water to be the cause of 
the colours mentioned. For some eyes have too 
much liquid to be adapted to the movement, 
others have too little, others the due amount. 
Those eyes therefore in which there is much 
liquid arc dark because much liquid is not 
[^o] transparent, those which have little arc 
blue; (so we find in the sea that the transpar- 
ent part of it appears light blue, the less trans- 
parent watery, and the unfathomable water is 
dark or deep-blue on account of its depth). 
When we come to the eyes between these, they 
differ only in degree. 

We must suppose the same cause also to be 
responsible for the fact that blue eyes are not 
keen-sighted by day nor dark eyes by night. 
780 ^ Blue eyes, because there is little liquid in 
them, are too much moved by the light and by 
visible objects in respect of their liquidity as 
well as their transparency, but sight is the 
movement of this part in so far as it is trans- 
[5] parent, not in so far as it is liquid. Dark 
eyes are less mo\ed because of the quantity of 
liquid in them. And so they see less well in the 
dusk, for the nocturnal light is weak; at the 
same time also liquid is in general hard to 
move in the night. But if the eye is to see, it 
must neither not be moved at all nor yet more 
than in so far as it is transparent, for the strong- 
er movement drives out the w^eaker. Hence it is 
[70] that on changing from strong colours, or 
on going out of the sun into the dark, men can- 
not see, for the motion already existing in the 
eye, being strong, stops that from outside, and 
in general neither a strong nor a w^eak sight 
can see bright things because the liquid is act- 
ed upon and moved too much. 

The same thing is shown also by the morbid 
[75] affections of each kind of sight. Cataract 
attacks the blue-eyed more, but what is called 
‘nyctalopia* the dark-eyed. Now cataract is a 
sort of dryness of the eyes and therefore it is 
found more in the aged, for this part also like 
the rest of the body gets dry towards old age; 
^ Sense and the Sensible^ i'. On the SouL in, 425* 4. 
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[20] but nyctalopia is an excess of liquidity and 
so is found more in the younger, for their 
brain is more liquid. 

The sight of the eye which is intermediate 
between loo much and too little liquid is the 
best, tor it has neither too little so as to be dis- 
turbeil and hinder the movement of the col- 
[25] ours, nor too much so as to cause difficulty 
of movement. 

Not only the above-mentioned facts are 
causes of seeing keenly or the reverse, but also 
the nature of the skin upon what is called the 
pupil. This ought to be transparent, and it is 
necessary that the transparent should be thin 
and white and even, thin that the movement 
coming from without may pass straight 
through it, even that it may not cast a shade 
[^’o] upon the liquid behind it by wTinkling 
(for this also is a reason why old men have not 
keen sight, the skin of the eye like the rest of 
the skin wrinkling and becoming thicker in 
old age), and white because black is not tians- 
parent, for that is just what is meant by ‘black*, 
what is not shone through, and that is why lan- 
terns cannot give light if they l)c made of black 
skin. It is for these reasons then that the sight 
780 *’ is not keen in old age nor in the diseases 
in question, but it is because of the small 
amount of lujuid that the e)es of children ap- 
pear blue at first. 

And the reason why men cspg;jfially and 
horses occasionally are heteroglaucous is the 
^same as the reason why man alone grows grey 
[5] and the horse is the only other animal 
whose hairs wffiiten visibly in old age. For grey- 
ncss is a weakne'^s of the fluitl in the brain and 
an incapacity to concoct properly, and so is 
blueness of the eyes; excess of thinness or of 
thickness produces the same effect, according 
as this liquidity is too little or too much. When- 
[70] ever then Nature cannot make the eyes 
correspond exactly, cither by concocting or by 
not concocting the liquid in lx)th, but concocts 
the one and not the other, then the result is 
hcteroglaucia. 

The cause of some animals being kcen-sight- 
cd and others not so is not simple but double. 
For the word ‘keen* has pretty much a double 
[75] sense (and this is the case in like manner 
with hearing and smelling). In one sense keen 
sight means the power of seeing at a distance, 
in another it means the power of distinguish- 
ing as accurately as possible the objects seen. 
These two faculties are not necessarily com- 
bined in the same individual. For the same per- 
son, if he shades his eyes with his hand or look 
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through a tube, does not distinguish the differ 
[20] ences of colour cither more or less in any 
way, but he will see further; in fact, men in pits 
or wells sometimes see the stars. Therefore if 
any animal’s brows project far over the eye, 
but if the liquid in the pupil is not pure nor 
suited to the movement coming from external 
[25] objects and if the skin over the surface is 
not thin, this animal will not distinguish ac- 
curately the differences of the colours but it 
will be able to sec from a long distance (just as 
it can from a short one) hciu r llian those in 
which the liquid and the cosenng membrane 
are pure but which have no brows projecting 
over the eyes. For the cause of seeing keenly in 
[yo] the sense of distinguishing the differences 
IS in the eye itself; as on a clean garment even 
small stains aic visible, so alsi) in a pure sight 
even small movements are plain and cause sen- 
sation. But it is the position of the eyes that is 
the cause of seeing things far off and of the 
movements in the transparent medium coming 
to the e\es from thstant objects. A proof of this 
is that animals with prominent eves do not see 
well at a distance, wheuas those wh’ch have 
781 “ their eyes lying deep in the head can sec 
things at a distance bc( .uise the movement is 
not dis|X'rscd in space but comes straight to the 
e}i . Imr it makes no difference whether wc say, 
as some do, that seeing is caused by the sight 
going forth fiom the eye — on that view, if there 
is nothing projecting over the eyes, the sight 
[5] must he scattered and so less ol it will fall 
on the objects of vision and things at a <listance 
v\ ill not be seen so well- or whether wc say 
that seeing is due to the mo\emrnl coming 
from the objects; for the sight also must sec, in 
a manner resenibling the movement. Things at 
a distance, then, woiihl he seen lx*>t if there 
were, so to say, a contmuons tube straight from 
[/o] the sight to its object, for the movement 
from the object would not then be dissipated; 
bur, if that is impossible, still the fuither the 
lube extends the more accurately must distant 
objects be seen. 

Let these, then, be given as the causes of the 
difference in eyes. 

2 

[/ 5 ]Tt is the same also with hearing and smell; 
to hear and smell accurately mean in one sense 
to perceive as precisely as possible all the dis- 
tinctions of the objects of perception, in anoth- 
er sense to hear and smell Yar off. As with sight, 
so here the sense-organ is the cause of judging 
[20] well the distinctions, if both that organ 
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itself and the membrane round it be pure. For 
the passages of all the sense-organs, as has been 
said in the treatise on sensation, run to the 
heart, or to its analogue in creatures that have 
no heart. The passage of the hearing, then, 
since this sense-organ is of air, ends at the place 
where the innate spintus causes in some ani- 
[25] mals the pulsation of the heart and in 
others respiration; wherefore also it is that wc 
arc able to understand what is said and rc[)eat 
what wc ha\e heard, for as was the movement 
which entered through the sense-organ, such 
again is the movement which is caused by 
means of the voice, being as it were of one and 
the same stamp, so that a man can say what he 
[^o] has heard. And wc hear less w'cll daring 
a yawn or exj>i ration than during inspiration, 
because the starting-point of the sense-organ of 
hearing is set upon the part concerned with 
breathing and is shaken and moved as the or- 
gan moves the breath, for while setting the 
breath in motion it is moved itself. The same 
thing hap|xns m wet weather or a clamp at- 
mosphere. . . . And the cars ‘‘cemed to lx filled 
781 ^’ with air because their starting-point is 
near the region of breathing. 

Accuracy then in judging the differences of 
sounds and smells depends on the purity of the 
sense-organ and of the membrane lying upon 
its surface, for then all the mo\emcnts become 
[5] clea r in such ca'^es, as in the case of sight. 
Perception and non perception at a distance 
also depend on the same things with hearing 
and smell as w ith sight. For those animals can 
percci\c at a distance which ha\e channels, so 
to say, running through the parts concerned 
and piojecting far in front of the sense-organs. 
Therefore all animals whose nostrils are long, 
[/o] as the Laconian b.ounds, arc kccn-sccntcd, 
for the sense-organ being above them, the 
movements from a distance are not dissipated 
but go straight to the mark, just as the move- 
ments wbicli cause sight do with those v'ho 
shadow the eyes with the hand. 

Similar is the case of animals whose ears are 
long and project far like the eaves of a house, 
as in some c]iiadrupeds, with the internal spiral 
[75] passage long; these also catch the move- 
ment from afar and pass it on to the scnsc-or- 
gan. 

In respect of sense-perception at a distance, 
man is, one may say, the worst of all animals in 
proportion to his size, but in respect of judg- 
ing the differences of cjuality in the objects he 
[20] is the best of all. The reason is that the 
sense-organ in man is pure and least earthy 
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and material, and he is by nature the thinnest- 
skinned of all animals for his size. 

The workmanship of Nature is admirable 
also in the seal, for though a viviparous quad- 
ruped it has no ears but only passages for hear- 
[25] ing. This is because its life is passed in 
the water; now the ear is a part added to the 
passages to preserve the movement of the air 
at a distance; therefore an ear is no use to it but 
would even bring about the contrary result by 
receiving a mass of water into itself. 

We have thus spoken of sight, hearing, and 
smell. 

3 

[jo] As for hair, men differ in this theinselvcs 
at different ages, and also from all other kinds 
of animals that have hair. These are almost all 
which arc internally viviparous, for even when 
the covering of such animals is spiny it must 
be considered as a kind of hair, as in the land 
782 * hedgehog and any other such animal 
among the vivipara. Hairs differ in respect of 
hardness and softness, length and shortness, 
straightness and curliness, quantity and scanti- 
ness, and in addition to these qualities, in their 
[5] colours, whiteness and blackness and the 
intermediate shades. They differ also in some 
o* these respects according to age, as they are 
)oung or growing old. This is especially plain 
in man; the hair gets coarser as time goes on, 
and some go bald on the front of the head; 
[/oj children indeed do not go bald, nor do 
women, but men do so by the time their age is 
advancing. Human beings also go grey on the 
head as they grow old, but this is not visible in 
practically any other animal, though more so 
in the horse than others. Men go bald on the 
1 75] front of the head, but turn grey first on 
the temples; no one goes bald first on these or 
on the back of the head. Some such affections 
occur in a corresponding manner also in all 
animals which have not hair but something 
analogous to it, as the feathers of birds and 
scales in the class of fish. 

[20] For what purpose Nature has made hair 
in general for animals has been previously 
stated in the work dealing with the causes of 
the parts of animals;* it is the business of the 
present inquiry to show under what circum- 
stances and for what necessary causes each par- 
ticular kind of hair occurs. The principal cause 
then of thickness and thinness is the skin, for 
[25] this is thick in some animals and thin in 
others, rare in some and dense in others. The 

* On the Parts of Ammaist 11, 658* 18. 
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different quality of the included moisture is 
also a helping cause, for in some animals this 
is greasy and in others watery. For generally 
speaking the substratum of the skin is of an 
earthy nature; being on the surface of the body 
it becomes solid and earthy as the moisture 
[jo] evaporates. Now the hairs or their ana- 
logue are not formed out of the flesh but out 
of the skin [the moisture evaporating and ex- 
haling in them, and therefore thick hairs arise 
from a thick skin and thin from a thin]. If 
then the skin is rarer and thicker, the hairs arc 
thick because of the quantity of earthy matter 
782 ** and the size of the pores, but if it is dens- 
er they are thin because of the narrowness of 
the pores. Further, if the moisture be watery 
it dries up quickly and the hairs do not gain in 
size, but if it be greasy the opposite happens, 
[5] for the greasy is not easily dried up. There- 
fore the thicker-skinned animals are as a gen- 
eral rule thicker-haired for the causes men- 
tioned: however, the thickest-skinned arc not 
more so than other thick-skinned ones, as is 
shown by the class of swine compared to that 
of oxen and to the elephant and many others. 
And for the same reason also the hairs of the 
[/o] head in man arc thickest, lor this part of 
his skin is thickest and lies over most moisture 
and Insides is very porous. 

The cause of the hairs being long or short 
depends on the evaporating moisture not being 
easily dried. Of this there arc two caOscs, quan- 
[75] tity and quality; if the liquid is much it 
‘docs not dry up easily nor if it is greasy. And 
for this reason the hairs of the head are longest 
in man, for the brain, being fluid and cold, 
supplies great abundance of moisture. 

The hairs become straight or curly on ac- 
count of the vapour arising in them. If it be 
[20] smoke-like, it is hot and dry and so 
makes the hair curly, for it is twisted as being 
carried with a double motion, the earthy part 
tending downwards and the hot upwards. 
Thus, being easily bent, it is twisted owing to 
its weakness, and this is what is meant by cur- 
liness in hair. It is possible then that this is the 
cause, but it is also possible that, owing to its 
having but little moisture and much earthy 
[25] matter in it, it is dried by the surround- 
ing air and so coiled up together. For what is 
straight becomes bent, if the moisture in it is 
evaporated, and runs together as a hair docs 
when burning upon the fire; curliness will then 
be a contraction owing to deficiency of mois- 
ture caused by the heat of the environment. A 
[jo] sign of this is the fact that curly hair is 
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harder than straight, for the dry is hard. And 
animals with much moisture are straight- 
haired; for in these hairs the moisture ad- 
vances as a stream, not in drops. For this rea- 
son the Scythians on the Black Sea and the 
Thracians arc straight-haired, for both they 
themselves and the environing air are moist, 
whereas the Aethiopians and men in hot coun- 
783 ® tries are curly-haired, for their brains 
and the surrounding air arc dry. 

Some, however, of the thick-skinned ani- 
mals are fine-haired for the cause previously 
stated, for the finer the pores are the finer 
must the hairs be. Hence the class of sheep 
[5] have such hairs (for wool is only a multi- 
tude of hairs). 

There are some animals whose hair is soft 
and yet less fine, as is the case with the class of 
hares compared with that of sheep; in such 
animals the hair is on the surface of the skin, 
not deeply rooted in it, and so is not long but 
[/o] in much the same state as the scrapings 
from linen, for these also are not long but are 
soft and do not admit of weaving. 

The condition of sheep in cold climates is 
opposite to that of man; the hair of the Scyth- 
ians is soft but that of the Sauromatic sheep is 
hard. The reason of this is the same as it is also 
[75] in all wild animals. The cold hardens 
and solidifies them by drying them, for as the 
heat is pressed out the moisture evaporates, 
and both hair and skin become earthy and 
hard. In wild animals then the exposure to the 
cold is the cause of hardness in the hair, in the 
others the nature of the climate is the cause. A 
[20] proof of this is also what happens in the 
sea-urchins which arc used as a remedy in 
stranguries. For these, too, though small them- 
selves, have large and hard spines iKcause the 
sea in which they live is cold on account of its 
depth (for they are found in sixty fathoms and 
even more). The spines are large because the 
[25] growth of the body is diverted to them, 
since having little heat in them they do not con- 
coct their nutriment and so have much resid- 
ual matter and it is from this that spines, hairs, 
and such things arc formed; they arc hard and 
petrified through the congealing effect of the 
L^o] cold. In the same way also plants arc 
found to be harder, more earthy, and stony, if 
the region in which they grow looks to the 
north than if it looks to the south, and those in 
windy places than those in sheltered, for they 
are all more chilled and their moisture evapo- 
rates. 

Hardening, then, comes of both heat and 
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cold, for both cause the moisture to evaporate, 
[jy] heat per se and cold per accidens (since 
the moisture goes out of things along with the 
heat, there being no moisture without heat), 
783 *^ but whereas cold not only hardens but 
also condenses, heat makes a substance rarer. 

For the same reason, as animals grow older, 
the hairs become harder in those which have 
hairs, and the feathers and scales in the feath- 
[5] ered and scaly kinds. For their skins be- 
come harder and thicker as they get older, for 
they arc dried up, and old age, as the word de- 
notes, is earthy because the heat fails and the 
moisture along with it. 

Men go bald visibly more than any other 
animal, but still such a state is something gen- 
[/o] eral, for among plants also some are ever- 
greens while others are deciduous, and birds 
which hibernate shed their feathers. Similar 
to this is the condition of baldness in those hu- 
man beings to whom it is incident. For leaves 
are shed by all plants, from one part of the plant 
[75] at a time, and so are feathers and hairs 
by those animals that have them; it is when 
they are all shed together that the condition is 
described by the terms mentioned, for it is 
called ‘going bald* and ‘the fall of the leaf and 
‘moulting*. The cause of the condition is de- 
ficiency of hot moisture, such moisture being 
especially the unctuous, and hence unctuous 
[20] plants arc more evergreen. (However we 
must elsewhere state the cause of this phenom- 
ena in plants, for other causes also contribute 
to it.) It is in winter that this happens to 
plants (for the change from summer to winter 
is more important to them than the time of 
life), and to those animals which hibernate 
[25] (for these, too, are by nature less hot and 
moist than man); in the latter it is the seasons 
of life that correspond to summer and winter. 
Hence no one goes bald before the time of sex- 
ual intercourse, and at that time it is in those 
naturally inclined to such intercourse that 
baldness appears, for the brain is naturally the 
coldest part of the body and sexual intercourse 
[jo] makes men cold, being a loss of pure 
natural heat. Thus we should expect the brain 
to feel the effect of it first, for a little cause 
turns the scale where the thing concerned is 
weak and in poor condition. Thus if we reck- 
on up these points, that the brain itself has but 
little heat, and further that the skin round it 
must needs have still less, and again that the 
[55] hair must have still less than the skin in- 
asmuch as it is furthest removed from the 
brain, we should reasonably expect baldness to 
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come about this age upon those who have member that the nutriment coming to each 


much semen. And it is for the same reason 
that the front part of the head alone goes bald 
784 ® in man and that he is the only animal to 
do so; the front part goes bald because the 
brain is there, and man is the only animal to 
go bald because his brain is much the largest 
and the moistest. Women do not go bald be- 
[5] cause their nature is like that of children, 
both alike being incapable of j^roducing semi- 
nal secretion. Eunuchs do not become bald, be- 
cause they change into the female condition. 
And as to the hair that comes later in lite, eu- 
nuchs cither do not grow it at all, or lose it if 
they hap[^n to have it, with the exception of 
the pubic hair; for women also gr(»w that 
[10] though they have not the other, and this 
mutilation is a change from the male to the 
female condition. 

The reason why the hair does not grow 
again in cases of baldness, although both hiber- 
nating animals recover their feathers or hair 
and trees that have shed their leaves grow 
leaves again, is this. The seasons of the year are 
[75] the turning-points of their h\cs, rather 
than their age, so that when these seasons 
change they change with them by growing and 
losing feathers, hairs, or leaves respectively. 
Put the winter and summer, spring and au- 
tumn of man arc defined by his age, so that, 
since his ages do not return, neither do the 
[20] conditions caused by them return, al- 
though the cause of the change of condition is 
similar in man to what it is in the animals and 
plants in question. 

We have now spoken pretty much of all the 
other conditions of hair, 

4 

But as to their colour, it is the nature of the 
skin that is the cause of this in other animals 
(and also of their being unicoloured or van- 
[25] coloured); but in man it is not the cause, 
except of the hair going grey through disease 
(not through old age), for in what is called 
leprosy the hairs become white; on the con- 
trary, if the hairs are white the whiteness docs 
not invade the skin. The reason is that the 
hairs grow out of skin; if, then, the skin is 
diseased and white the hair becomes diseased 
[ ^o] with it, and the disease of hair is greyness. 
But the greyness of hair which is due to age 
results from weakness and deficiency of heat. 
For as the body declines in vigour we tend to 
cold at every time of life, and especially in old 
age, this age being cold and dry. We must rc- 


pait of the body is concocted by the heat ap- 
784 *^ propriate to the part; if the heat is inade- 
quate the part loses its elficiency, and destruc- 
tion or disease results. (We shall speak more 
in detail ol causes in the treatise on growth 
and nutrition.) Whenever, then, the hair in 
[5] man has naturally little heat and too much 
moisture enters it, its own proper heat is un- 
able to concoct the moisture and so it is de- 
cayed by the heat in the environing air. All de- 
cay is caused by heat, not the innate heat but 
external heat, as has lx*en stated elsewhere.' 
And as there is a decay of water, of earth, ami 
all such material bodies, so there is also of the 
[70] earthy vapour, for instance what is called 
mould (ior mould is a decay ol earthy vapour). 
Thus also the liquid nutriment in the hair de- 
cays because it is not concocted, and what is 
called greyness results. It is white because 
mould also, practically alone among decayed 
things, IS white. The reason of this is that it has 
much air in it, all earthy vajiour being ecpiiva- 
[75] lent to thick air. For mould is, as it were, 
the antithesis ol hoar-1 rost; il the asLcnding va- 
pour lie frozen il becomes hoar-frost, if it be 
decayed, mould. Hence both are on the surlace 
of things, for vapour is superficial. And so the 
comic poets make a good metaphor in ]est 
[20] w'hen they call grey hairs ‘mould of old 
age’ and ‘hoar-lrost’. For the one is gcnerically 
the same as greym'ss, the other specifically; 
hoar-lrost gencrically (for both are a vnpoui ), 
Tnouid specifically (lor both are a form of de- 
cay). A proof that this is so is this; grey bans 
have often grown on men in consccjueiicc of 
[25] disease, and later on dark hairs instead 
of them after restoration to health. The uason 
is that in sickness the whole body is dciiLient 
in natural heal and so the parts besiiles, even 
the very small ones, participate in this weak- 
ness; and again, much residual matter is 
formed in the body and all its parts in illness, 
[jo] wherefore the mcajiacity in the flesh to 
concoct the nutriment causes the grey hairs. 
But when men have recovered health and 
strength again they change, becoming as it 
were young again instead of old; in conse- 
quence the states change also. Indeed, we may 
rightly call disease an accjuired old age, old age 
a natural disease; at any rate, some diseases 
produce the same effects as old age. 

Men go grey on the temples first, because 
the back of the head is empty of moisture ow- 
785 ® ing to its containing no brain, and the 

^ Meteor >logy, iv, 379* 18, 
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‘bregma’ has a great deal of moisture, a large 
quantity not being liable to decay; the hair on 
the temples however has neither so little that it 
can concoct it nor so much that it cannot dc- 
[5] cay, for this region of the head being be- 
tween the two extremes is exempt from both 
states. The cause of greyncss in man has now 
been stated. 

5 

The reason why this change does not take place 
visibly on account of age in other animals is 
the same as that already given in the case of 
haldncss; their brain is small and less fluid 
[yo] than in man, so that the heat recjiiircd for 
concoction does not altogether fail. Among 
them it is most clear in horses of all animals 
that we know, because the bone about the 
brain is thinner in them than in others in pro- 
portion to their size. A sign ol this is that a blow 
[/5J on this spot is fatal to them, vvherelorc 
Homer also has said; ‘where the first hairs 
grow on the skull of horses, and a wound is 
most fatal’. ^ As then the moisture easily flows 
to these hairs because or the thinness of the 
hone, whilst the heat fails on account of age, 
they go grey. T’he reddish hairs go grey sot^ner 
[20] than the black, r(dncss also being a sort 
ol weakness of hair and all weak things ageing 
sooner. It is said, however, that cranes become 
darker as they grow old. The reason of this 
would be, if it should prove true, that their 
leathers arc naturally moistcr than others and 
as they grow old the moisture in the leathers is 
[25J too much to decay easily. 

(irevness comes about bv some sort of de- 
cay, and is not, as some think, a withering. 
( T ) A jiroof ol the lormer statement is the fact 
that hair protected by hats or other coverings 
goes grey sooner (lor the winds prevent decay 
and the [protection keeps olf the winds), and 
the lact ih.ii it is aided by anointing with a 
[ ^o] mixture of oil and water, f or, though 
water coeds things, the oil minglc<I with it pre- 
vents the hair Irom drying quic’Kly, water be- 
ing easily dried up. (2) That the process is not 
a withering, that the hair does not whiten as 
grass does by withering, is shown by the iact 
that some hairs grow grey from the first, 
[ ^5] whereas nothing springs up in a withered 
state. Many hairs also whiten at the tip, for 
there is least heat in the extremities and thin- 
nest parts. 

785 ** When the hairs of other animals arc 
white, this is caused by nature, not by any af- 

* Iliad, VIII. 83 , 84 . 
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fection. The cause of the colours in other ani- 
mals is the skin; if they are white, the skin is 
[5] white, if they arc dark it is dark, if they 
are piebald in consequence of a mixture of the 
hairs, it is found to be white in the one part 
and dark in the other. But in man the skin is 
in no way the cause, for even white-skinned 
men have very dark hair. The reason is that 
man has the thinnest skin of all animals in pro- 
portion to his size and therefore it has not 
[/o] strength to change the hairs; on the con- 
trary the skin itself changes its colour through 
its weakness and is darkened by sun and wind, 
w'hilc the hairs do not change along with it at 
all. Ikit in the other animals the skin, owing to 
its thickness, has the influence belonging to the 
soil in which a thing grows, therefore the hairs 
[75] change according to the skin but the skin 
docs not change at all in conscc|ucnce of the 
winds and the sun. 

6 

Of animals some are uni-coloured (I mean by 
this term those ol which the kind as a whole 
has one colour, as all lions are taw nv ; and this 
condition exists also in birds, fish, and the oth- 
er classes ot animals alike); others though 
[20] many-coloured arc yet whole-coloured (1 
mean those whose body as a whole has the 
same colour, as a bull is white as a whole or 
dark as a wdiole); others are vari-colourcd. 
This last term is used in both ways; sometimes 
the wdiole kind is van-coloured, as leopards 
and peacocks, and some fish, e.g. the so-called 
‘thrattai’; sometimes the kind as a whole is not 
[25] so, hut such individuals are found in it, 
as with cattle and goats and, among birds, pi- 
geons; the same applies also to other kinds of 
birds. The whole-coloured change much more 
than the uniformly coloured, both into the sim- 
ple colour of another individual of the same 
kind (as dark changing into white and vice 
versa) and into both colours mingled. I'his is 
[^o] because it is a natural characteristic ol the 
kind as a w'holc not to have one colour only, 
the kind being easily moved in both directions 
so that the colours Ixuh change more into one 
another and arc more varied. The opposite 
holds with the uniformly coloured; they do not 
change except by an affection of the colour, and 
that rarely; but still they do so change, for be- 
tore now white individuals have been observed 
[^5] among partridges, ravens, sparrows, and 
bears. This hap[)cns when the course of devel- 
opment is perverted, for what is small is easily 
spoilt and easily moved, and what is dcvclop- 
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786* ing is small, the beginning of all such 
things being on a small scale. 

Change is especially found in those animals 
of which by nature the individual is whole- 
coloured but the kind many-coloured. This is 
owing to the water which they drink, for hot 
[ 5] waters make the hair white, cold makes it 
dark, an effect found also in plants. The reason 
is that the hot have more air than water in 
them, and the air shining through causes 
whiteness, as also in froth. As, then, skins 
which arc white by reason of some affection 
differ from those white by nature, so also in 
[/o] the hair the whiteness due to disease or 
age differs from that due to nature in that the 
cause is different; the latter arc whitened by 
the natural heat, the former by the external 
heat. Whiteness is caused in all things by the 
vaporous air imprisoned in them. Hence also 
in all animals not uniformly coloured all the 
[75] part under the belly is whiter. For prac- 
tically all white animals are both hotter and 
better flavoured for the same reason; the con- 
coction of their nutriment makes them well- 
flavoured, and heat causes the concoction. The 
same cause holds for those animals which are 
uniformly-coloured, but either dark or white; 
heat and cold are the causes of the nature of 
[?o] the skin and hair, each of the parts hav- 
ing its own special heat. 

The tongue also varies in colour in the sim- 
ply coloured as compared with the varicol- 
oured animals, and again in the simply col- 
oured which differ from one another, as white 
and dark. The reason is that assigned before, 
that the skins of the varicoloured arc varicol- 
oured, and the skins of the white-haired and 
[25] dark-haired are white and dark in each 
case. Now we must conceive of the tongue as 
one of the external parts, not taking into ac- 
count the fact that it is covered by the mouth 
but looking on it as we do on the hand or 
foot; thus since the skin of the vari-colourcd 
animals is not uniformly coloured, this is the 
cause of the skin on the tongue being also vari- 
colourcd. 

[^o] Some birds and some wild quadrupeds 
change their colour according to the seasons of 
the year. The reason is that, as men change ac- 
cording to their age, so the same thing happens 
to them according to the season; for this makes 
a greater difference to them than the change of 
age. 

The more omnivorous animals arc more 
vari-colourcd to speak generally, and this is 
what might be expected; thus bees are more 


786*^ uniformly coloured than hornets and 
wasps. For if the food is responsible for the 
change we should expect varied food to in- 
crease the variety in the movements which 
cause the development and so in the residual 
matter of the food, from which come into be- 
ing hairs and feathers and skins. 

[5] So much for colours and hairs. 

7 

As to the voice, it is deep in some animals, high 
in others, in others again well-pitched and in 
due proportion between both extremes. Again, 
[/o] in some it is loud, in others small, and it 
differs in smoothness and roughness, flexibil- 
ity and inflexibility. Wc must inquire then into 
the causes of each of these distinctions. 

We must suppose then that the same cause 
is responsible tor high and deep voices as for 
the change which they undergo in passing 
[75] from youth to age. The voice is higher in 
all other animals when younger, but in cattle 
that of calves is deeper. We find the same thing 
also in the male and female sexes; in the other 
kinds of animals the voice of the female is 
higher than that of the male (this being espe- 
cially plain in man, for Nature has given this 
[ 20 ] faculty to him in the highest degree be- 
cause he alone of animals makes use of speech 
and the voice is the material ot speech), but in 
cattle the opposite obtains, for the voice of cows 
is deeper than that of bulls. 

Now the purpose for which animals have a 
voice, and what is meant by ‘voice* and by 
‘sound’ generally, has been stated partly in the 
[25] treatise on sensation, partly in that on the 
soul.* But since lown-jss of voice depends on 
the movement of the air being slow and its 
highness on its being quick, there is a difficulty 
in knowing whether it is that which moves or 
that which is moved that is the cause of the 
slowness or quickness. For some say that what 
is much is moved slowly, what is little quickly, 
and that the quantity of the air is the cause of 
[jo] some animals having a deep and others a 
high voice. Up to a certain point this is well 
said (for it seems to be rightly said in a gen- 
eral way that the depth depends on a certain 
amount of the air put in motion), but not al- 
together, for if this were true it would not be 
easy to speak both soft and deep at once, nor 
again both loud and high. Again, the depth 
seems to belong to the nobler nature, and in 
787* songs the deep note is better than the 
high-pitched ones, the better lying in superi- 
* On the S luU ii. 8; cf. Seme and the Sensible^ 440** 27, 
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ority, and depth of tone being a sort of superi- 
ority. But then depth and height in the voice 
are different from loudness and softness, and 
some high-voiced animals are loud-voiced, and 
in like manner some soft-voiced ones arc deep- 
[5] voiced, and the same applies to the tones 
lying between these extremes. And by what 
else can we define these (1 mean loudness and 
softness of voice) except by the large and small 
amount of the air put in motion? If then 
height and depth arc to be decided in accord- 
ance with the distinction postulated, the result 
will lx.' that the same animals will be deep- and 
loud-voiced, and the same will be high- and 
[/o] not loud-voiced; but this is false. 

The reason of the difficulty is that the words 
‘great’ and ‘small’, ‘much’ and ‘little’ are used 
sometimes absolutely, sometimes relatively to 
one another. Whether an animal has a great 
(or loud) voice depends on the air which is 
moved being much absolutely, whether it has 
a small voice depends on its being little abso- 
lutely; but whether they have a deep or high 
voice depends on their being thus differentiat- 
[75] ed in relation to one another. For it that 
which IS moved surpass the strength of that 
which moves it, the air that is sent lorth must 
go slowly; it the opposite, quickly. The strong, 
then, on account of their strength, sometimes 
move much air and make the movement slow, 
sometimes, having complete command o\cr 
it, make the movement swift. On the same 
[20] jirinciplc the weak cither move too much 
air for their strength and so make the move- 
ment slow, or if they make it swift move but 
little because of their weakness. 

These, then, are the reasons of these contra- 
rieties, that neither are all young animals high- 
voiced nor all deep-voiced, nor are all the older, 
[25] nor yet arc the two sexes thus opposed, 
and again that not only the sick speak in a high 
voice but also those in good bodily condition, 
and, further, that as men verge on old age they 
become higher-voiced, though this age is op- 
posite to that of youth. 

Most young animals, then, and most females 
set but little air in motion because of their want 
of -power, and arc consequently high-voiccd, 
[^o] for a little air is carried along quickly, 
and in the voice what is quick is high. But in 
calves and cows, in the one case because of their 
age, in the other because of their female na- 
ture, the part by which they set the air in mo- 
tion is not strong; at the same time they set a 
787 ** great quantity in motion and so are deep- 
voiced; for that which is borne along slowly is 


heavy, and much air is borne along slowly. 
And these animals set much in movement 
whereas the others set but little, because the 
vessel through which the breath is first borne 
has in them a large opening and necessarily 
[5] sets much air in motion, whereas in the 
rest the air is better dispensed. As their age ad- 
vances this part which moves the air gains 
more strength in each animal, so that they 
change into the opposite condition, the high- 
voiced becoming deeper-voiced than they were, 
and the deep-voiced higher-voiced, which is 
why bulls have a higher voice than calves and 
[/o] cows. Now the strength of all animals is 
in their sinews, and so those in the prime of 
life are stronger, the young being weaker in 
the joints and sinews; moreover, in the young 
they are not yet tense, and in those now grow- 
ing old the tension relaxes, wherefore both 
these ages arc weak and powerless for move- 
[75] ment. And bulls are particularly sinewy, 
even their hearts, and therefore that part by 
which they set the air in motion is in a tense 
state, like a sinewy string stretched tight. (That 
the heart of bulls is of such a nature is shown 
by the lact that a bone is actually found in some 
of them, and bones are naturally connected 
with sinew.) 

[20J All animals when castrated change to the 
female character, and utter a voice like that of 
the females because the sinewy strength in the 
principle of the voice is relaxed. This relaxa- 
tion is just as if one should stretch a string and 
make it taut by hanging some weight on to it, 
[25] as women do who weave at the loom, for 
they stretch the warp by attaching to it what 
arc called ‘laiai’. For in this way are the testes 
attached to the seminal passages, and these 
again to the blood-vessel which takes its origin 
in the heart near the organ which sets the voice 
in motion. Hence as the seminal passages 
change towards the age at which they are now 
[)’o] able to secrete the semen, this part also 
changes along with them. As this changes, the 
voice again changes, more indeed in males, but 
the same thing happens in females too, only 
not so plainly, the result being what some call 
788 * ‘bleating’ when the voice is uneven. After 
this it settles into the deep or high voice of the 
succeeding time of life. If the testes are re- 
moved the tension of the passages relaxes, as 
when the weight is taken off the string or the 
[5] warp; as this relaxes, the organ which 
moves the voice is loosened in the same pro- 
portion. This, then, is the reason why the voice 
and the form generally changes to the female 
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character in castrated animals; it is because the 
principle is relaxed upon which depends the 
tension of the body; not that, as some suppose, 
[/o] the testes are themselves a ganglion of 
many principles, but small changes are the 
causes of great ones, not per se but when it 
happens that a principle changes with them. 
For the principles, though small in size, are 
great in potency; this, indeed, is what is meant 
[75] by a principle, that it is itself the cause ot 
many things without anything else being high- 
er than it lor it to depend upon. 

The heat or cold also oi their habitat con- 
tributes to make some animals of such a char- 
acter as to be deep-voiced, and others high- 
voiced. For hot breath being thick causes 
[20] depth, cold breath being thin the oppo- 
site. This is clear also in pipe-playing, for if 
the breath of the perrormcr is hotter, that is to 
say if it is expelled as by a groan, the note is 
deeper. 

The cause of roughess and smoothness in 
the voice, and of all similar inequality, is that 
the part or organ through which the voice is 
[25] conNcycd is rough or smooth or generally 
even or uneven. This is plain when there is any 
moisture about the trachea or when it is rough- 
ened by any affection, for then the voice also 
be( omes une\cn. 

I’lexibilily depends on the softness or hard- 
ness of the organ, for what is soft can be regu- 
[^o] lated and assume any form, while what 
is hard cannot; thus the solt organ can utter a 
loud or a small note, and accordingly a high or 
a deep one, since it easily regulates the breath, 
becoming itself easily great or small, 13 ut hard- 
ness cannot be regulated. 

Let this lie enough on all those points con- 
788 ^ cerning the voice which have not been 
previously discussed in the treatise on sensation 
and in that on the soul. 

8 

With regard to the teeth it has been stated pre- 
viously' that they do not exist for a single pur- 
pose nor lor the same purpose in all animals, 
[5] but in some for nutrition only, in othei:. 
also for fighting and for vocal speech. We 
must, however, consider it not alien to the dis- 
cussion ol generation and development to in- 
quire into the reason why the front teeth are 
formed first and the grinders later, and why 
the latter are not shed but the former are shed 
and grow again. 

^ On the Parts of Animals, iii, 66i* 34 ct sqq. 
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[/o] Democritus has spoken of these questions 
but not well, for he assigns the cause too gen- 
erally without investigating the facts in all 
cases. He says that the early teeth are shed be- 
cause they arc formed in animals too early, for 
it is when animals are practically in their prime 
that they grow according to Nature, and suck- 
ling IS the cause he assigns for their being 
[75] iound too early. Yet the pig also suckles 
but does not shed its teeth, and, lurther, all the 
animals with carnivorous dentition suckle, but 
some ot them do not shed any teeth except the 
canines, e.g. lions. 7 ’his mistake, then, \sas due 
to his sf)caking generally without examining 
what hajipens in all cases; but this is what we 
[20] ought lo do, lor any one who makes any 
general statement must sjicak of all the par- 
ticular cases. 

Now wc assume, basing our assumption 
upon what wc sec, that Nature never I ails nor 
does anything in \ain so lar as is possible in 
each case. And it is necessary, if an animal is 
to obtain food alter the time of taking milk is 
over, that it should have instruments lor the 
[25] treatment of the food, ff, then, as DeriKK'- 
ritus says, this happened about the time of 
reaching maturitv. Nature would iail in some- 
thing possible lor her to do. And, besiiles, the 
operation ol Nature would be contrary to N.i 
ture, for what is ilonc bv violence is contrary 
lo Nature, and it is by violence that he says the 
formation of the first teeth is brought about. 
That this view then is not true is pl.un Irom 
these and other similar considerations, 
f Now these teeth arc devclopetl before the 
flat teeth, in the first place because their func- 
tion IS earlier (lor dividing comes be! ore crush- 
ing, and the flat teeth are for crushing, the oth- 
ers for dividing), in the second place because the 
smaller is naturally developed (luicker than the 
larger, even if both start together, and these teeth 
789 ** are smaller in size than the grinders, be- 
cause the bone of the jaw is flat in that pait but 
narrow towards the mouth. From the greater 
part, therefore, must flow more nutriment to 
form the teeth, and I rom the narrower part less. 

The act of sucking in itself contributes noth- 
ing to the formation of the teeth, but the heat 
[5] of the milk makes them appear more 
quickly. A proof of this is that even m suckling 
animals those young which enjoy hotter milk 
grow their teeth quicker, heat l>eing conducive 
to growth. 

'Fhey are shed, after they have been formed, 
partly because it is better so (for what is sharp 
is soon blunted, so that a fresh relay is needed 
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[/o] for the work, whereas the flat teeth can- 
not be blunted but are only smoothed in time 
by wearing dovvri), partly from necessity be- 
cause, while the roots of the grinders arc fixed 
where the jaw is flat and the bone strong, those 
of the front teeth are in a thin part, so that 
they arc weak and easily moved. They grow 
[^5] because they are shed while the 

bone is still growing and the animal is still 
young enough to grow teeth. A proof of this 
is that even the flat teeth grow for a long tune, 
the last of them cutting the gum at about 
twenty years ol age; indeed in some cases the 
last teeth have lx‘eii grown in cjuilc old age. 
'riiis is because there is much nutriment in the 
broad part ot the bones, whereas the Iront part 
789 ^ being thin soon reaches jK-rlection and 
no residual matter is lound in it, the nutriment 
being consumed in its own growth. 

Oemocritus, how’cver, neglecting the final 
cause, reduces lo necessity all the ojx^rations ot 
Nature. Now they are necessary, it is true, hut 
[ s] yet they are tor a final cause and lor the 
sake of what is best m each case. Thus nothing 
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prevents the teeth from being formed and be- 
ing shed in this way; but it is not on account 
of these causes but on account of the end (or 
final cause); these are causes only in the sense 
of being the moving and efficient instruments 
and the material. So it is reasonable that Na- 
ture should perlorm most of her ojxrrations us- 
ing breatli as an instrument, for as some instru- 
ments serve many uses in the arts, e.g. the 
[/o] hammer and anvil in the smith’s art, so 
does breath in the living things formed by Na- 
ture. I 5 ut to say that necessity is the only cause is 
much as if we should think that the water has 
been draw’ii off from a dropsical patient on ac- 
count of the lancet, not on account of health, 
[75] for the sake of which the lancet made the 
incision. 

\Vc have thus spoken of the teeth, saying 
why some arc shed and grow again, and others 
not, and generally tor what cause they are 
formed. And we have spoken ol the other af- 
fections of the p.irts which arc found to occur 
[20] not for any final end but of necessity and 
on account of the motive or eificicni cause. 
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1094 ® Every art and every inquiry, and simi- 
hirly every action and pursuit, is thought to aim 
at some good; and for this reason the good has 
lightly been declared to he that at which all 
things aim. Rut a certain dilTcicncc is lound 
among ends; some arc activities, others arc 
products apart from the activities that produce 
[5] them. Where there are ends apart Irorn the 
actions. It is the nature of the products to he 
better than the actisltles. Now, as there are 
many actions, arts, anrl sciences, their ends also 
are many; the end of the medical art is he4dth, 
that oL shiphuiUling a \cssel, that oi strategy 
victory, that of economics wealth. l>ut wh( re 
[/(jJ such arts tall up'^^t a single capacity — as 
l)i idle making and the otlier arts concerned 
With the ecjuifiinent of horses lall under the art 
of ruling, and this and every military action un- 
der strategy. In the same way other arts lall 
uiuler yet others — in all of these the ends ol the 
master arts arc to be preferred to all the suhor- 
[75] dinate ends; for it is for the sake of the 
ffirmer that the latter are pursued. It makes no 
dillercncc whether the acliviiies themselves 
are the ends of the actions, or something else 
apart Irom the activities, as in the case of the 
sciences just mentioned. 

2 

If, then, there is some end of the things we do, 
which we desire for its own sake (cserythmg 
else being dcsiretl tor the sake of this), and if 
we do not choose ever) thing for the sake of 
[.20] something else (for at that rate the proc- 
ess would go on to infinity, so that our desire 
would be empty and vain), clearly this must be 
ihe good and the chict good. Will not the 
knowledge of it, then, have a great inllucnce on 
life? Shall we not, like archers who have a 
[25] mark to aim at, be more likely to hit upon 
what is right. ^ If so, we must try, in outline at 
least, to determine what it is, and of which of 

Non:, rhe l>ol(l face ruimhcrs and It tiers arc .ijipioxi- 
in.uc indicalioiis of the p.intsand toliunnsol the si.ind- 
ard Hcilin (jrrt*k text; the bratkclt-d numbcis of ll»c 
lines in the Greek text; they arc here .issii;iicd as ibey 
arc assigned in the O.xford linnslation. 


the sciences or capacities it is the object. It 
would seem to belong to the most authoritative 
art and that w hich is most truly the master art. 
And politics appears to be of this nature; for it 
is this that ordains which of the sciences should 
1094 ^ l>e stutlied in a slate, and which each 
class of citizens should learn and up to what 
point they should learn them; and we see even 
the most highly esteemed of capacities to fall 
under this, c.g. strategy, economics, rhetoric; 
now, since politics uses the rest of the sciences, 
[5] and since, again, it legislates as to what wc 
are to do and what w'e arc to abstain from, the 
erul of this science must include those of the 
others, so that this end must be the good for 
man. For even if the end is the same lor a sin- 
gle man and for a state, that of the state seems 
at all events something greater and more com- 
plete whether to attain or to preserve; though 
it is worth while to attain the end merely for 
one man, it is finer and mure godlike to attain 
It for a nation or for city-states. These, then, 
[/o] are the ends at which our inquiry aims, 
since it is political science, in one sense of that 
term. 

3 

Our discussion will lie adequate if it has as 
much clearness as the subject-matter admits of, 
for precision is nut to lie sought for alike in all 
discussions, an\ more than in all the products 
of the cralts. Now hue and just actions, which 
[75] political SLiencc investigates, admit of 
much variety and fluctuation of opinion, so 
that they may lie thought to exist only by con- 
vention, and not by nature. And goods also 
give rise to a similar lluctuation because they 
bring harm to many people; lor before now 
men have been undone by reason of their 
wealth, and others by reason of their courage. 
Wc must be content, then, in speaking of such 
subjec IS and with such jircmisscs to indicate the 
[20] truth roughly and in outline, and in 
speaking about things which are only for the 
most part true and with premisses of the same 
kind to reach conclusions that are no lx:tter. In 
the same spirit, therefore, should each type of 
statement be received; for it is the mark of an 
educated man to look for precision in each 
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[25] class of things just so far as the nature of 
the subject admits; it is evidently equally fool- 
ish to accept probable reasoning from a mathe- 
matician and to demand from a rhetorician 
scientific proofs. 

Now each man judges well the things he 
knows, and of these he is a good judge. And 
so the man who has been educated in a subject 
1095* is a good judge of that subject, and the 
man who has received an all-round education 
is a good judge in general. Hence a young man 
is not a proper hearer of lectures on political 
science; for he is inexperienced in the actions 
that occur in life, but its discussions start from 
these and arc about these; and, further, since 
he tends to follow his passions, his study will be 
vain and unprofitable, because the end aimed 
[5] at is not knowledge but action. And it 
makes no difference whether he is young in 
years or youthful in character; the defect does 
not depend on time, but on his living, and pur- 
suing each successive object, as passion directs. 
For to such persons, as to the incontinent, 
[/o] knowledge brings no profit; but to those 
who desire and act in accordance with a ra- 
tional principle knowledge about such matters 
will be of great benefit. 

These remarks about the student, the sort of 
t.eatment to be expected, and the purpose of 
the inquiry, may be taken as our preface. 

4 

Let us resume our inquiry and state, in view 
of the fact that all knowledge and every pur- 
suit aims at some good, what it is that wc say 
[75] political science aims at and what is the 
highest of all goods achievable by action. Ver- 
bally there is very general agreement; for both 
the general run of men and people of superior 
refinement say that it is happiness, and identify 
living well and doing well with being happy; 
[ 20 ] but W'ith regard to what happiness is they 
differ, and the many do not give the same 
account as the wise. For the former think it is 
some plain and obvious thing, like pleasure, 
wealth, or honour; they differ, however, from 
one another — and often even the same man 
identifies it with different things, with health 
when he is ill, with wealth when he is poor; 
[25] but, conscious of their ignorance, they ad- 
mire those who proclaim some great ideal that 
is above their comprehension. Now some 
thought that apart from these many goods 
there is another which is sclf-subsistent and 
causes the goodness of all these as well. To ex- 
amine all the opinions that have been held 
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were perhaps somewhat fruitless; enough to 
examine those that are most prevalent or that 
seem to be arguable. 

[jo] Let us not fail to notice, however, that 
there is a difference between arguments from 
and those to the first principles. For Plato, too, 
was right in raising this question and asking, 
as he used to do, ‘are we on the way from or to 
the first principles?’^ There is a difference, as 
there is in a race-course between the course 
from the judges to the turning-point and the 
1095*^ way back. For, while we must begin 
with what is known, things are objects of 
knowledge in two senses — some to us, some 
without qualification. Presumably, then, wc 
must begin with things known to us. Hence 
any one who is to listen intelligently to lectures 
about what is noble and just, and generally, 
[5] about the subjects of political science must 
have been brought up in good habits. For the 
fact is the starting-point, and if this is sufficient- 
ly plain to him, he will not at the start need 
the reason as well; and the man who has been 
well brought up has or can easily get starting- 
points. And as for him who neither has nor can 
get them, let him hear the words of Hesiod:^ 
[/o] Far best is he who \nows all things him- 
self; 

Good, he that hearkens when men counsel 
right; 

But he who neither f{nows, nor lays to heart 
Another s wisdom, is a useless wight, 

5 

Let us, how'cvcr, resume our discussion from 
the point at which we digressed.’ To judge 
from the lives that men lead, most men, and 
men of the most vulgar type, seem (not with- 
[75] out some ground) to identify the good, 
or happiness, with pleasure; which is the rea- 
son why they love the life of enjoyment. For 
there are, wc may say, three prominent types of 
life — that just mentioned, the political, and 
thirdly the contemplative life. Now the mass of 
mankind are evidently quite slavish in their 
[ 20 ] tastes, preferring a life suitable to beasts, 
but they get some ground for their view from 
the fact that many of those in high places share 
the tastes of Sardanapallus. A consideration of 
the prominent types of life shows that people 
of superior refinement and of active disposition 
identiiy happiness with honour; for this is, 
roughly speaking, the end of the political life. 
But it seems too superficial to be what we are 
^ Cf. Rcpuir/ie, 5 1 1 . 

2 Worths and Days, 293, 295-7, RmcH. • • 30, 
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looking for, since it is thought to depend on 
those who bestow honour rather than on him 
[25] who receives it, but the good we divine to 
be something proper to a man and not easily 
taken from him. Further, men seem to pursue 
honour in order that they may be assured of 
their goodness; at least it is by men of practical 
wisdom that they seek to be honoured, and 
among those who know them, and on the 

f round of their virtue; clearly, then, according 
50] to them, at any rate, virtue is better. And 
perhaps one might even suppose this to be, 
rather than honour, the end of the political 
life. But even this appears somewhat incom- 
plete; for possession of virtue seems actually 
compatible with being asleep, or with lifelong 
inactivity, and, further, with the greatest suf- 
1096 * ferings and misfortunes; but a man who 
was living so no one would call happy, unless 
he were maintaining a thesis at all costs. But 
enough of this; for the subject has been suffi- 
ciently treated even in the current discussions. 
Third comes the contemplative life, which we 
shall consider later.' 

[5] The life of money-making is one under- 
taken under compulsion, and wealth is evi- 
dently not the good we arc seeking; for it is 
merely useful and for the sake of something 
else. And so one might rather take the afore- 
named objects to be ends; for they are loved 
for themselves. But it is evident that not even 
these are ends; yet many arguments have been 
[/o] thrown away in support of them. Let us 
leave this subject, then. 

6 

We had perhaps better consider the universal 
good and discuss thoroughly what is meant by 
It, although such an inquiry is made an uphill 
one by the fact that the Forms have been intro- 
duced by friends of our own. Yet it would per- 
haps be thought to be better, indeed to be our 
duty, for the sake of maintaining the truth 
even to destroy what touches us closely, espe- 
[75] cially as we arc philosophers or lovers of 
wisdom; for, while both are dear, piety re- 
quires us to honour truth above our friends. 

The men who introduced this doctrine did 
not posit Ideas of classes within which they 
recognized priority and posteriority (which is 
the reason why they did not maintain the ex- 
istence of an Idea embracing all numbers); but 
the term ‘good’ is used both in the category of 
substance and in that of quality and in that of 

^ 1177* i2-ii78»8, I i78» 22-1 179*32. 
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[20] relation, and that which is per se, i.c. sub- 
stance, is prior in nature to the relative (for the 
latter is like an offshoot and accident of being); 
so that there could not be a common Idea set 
over all these goods. Further, since ‘good* has 
as many senses as ‘being’ (for it is predicated 
both in the category of substance, as of God 
[25] and of reason, and in quality, i.e. of the 
virtues, and in quantity, i.e. of that which is 
moderate, and in relation, i.e. of the useful, and 
in time, i.e. of the right opportunity, and in 
place, i.c. of the right locality and the like), 
clearly it cannot be something universally pres- 
ent in all cases and single; for then it could not 
have been predicated in all the categories but in 
one only. Further, since of the things answer- 
[^o] ing to one Idea there is one science, there 
would have been one science of all the goods; 
but as it is there are many sciences even of the 
things that fall under one category, e.g. of op- 
portunity, for opportunity in war is studied by 
strategics and in disease by medicine, and the 
moderate in food is studied by medicine and in 
exercise by the science of gymnastics. And one 
might ask the question, what in the world they 
mean by ‘a thing itself, is (as is the case) in 
[ ^5] ‘man himself and in a particular man the 
1096 ** account of man is one and the same. For 
in so fa' as they are man, they will in no respect 
differ; and if this is so, neither wdll ‘good itself 
and particular goods, in so far as they arc good. 
But again it v/ill not be good any the more for 
l>eing eternal, since that which lasts long is no 
[5] whiter than that which perishes in a day. 
The V) rhagorcans seem to give a more plausi- 
ble account of the gu j 1, when they place the 
one in the column of goods; and it is they that 
S{>cusippus seems m have followed. 

But let us discuss these matters elsewhere;* 
an objection to what we have said, however, 
may be discerned in the fact that the Platonists 
have not been speaking about all goods, and 
[/o] that the goods rhrt are pursued and loved 
for themselves are called good by reference to 
a single Form, while those which tend to pro- 
duce or to preserve these somehow or to pre- 
vent their contraries arc called so by reference 
to th •, and in a secondary sense. Clearly, 
then, go(xls must be spoken of in two ways, 
and some must be good in themselves, the oth- 
ers by reason of these. Let us separate, then, 
things good in themselves from things useful, 
[75] and consider whether the former are 
called good by reference to a single Idea. What 

* Cf. Mttdpin s'Vy, 986* 22-6, i028**2i-4, 1072** 30-1073* 
3, 1091“ 29-*^ 3, ^ 13-1092* 17. 
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sort of goods would one call good in them- 
selves? Is it those that arc pursued even when 
isolated from others, such as intelligence, sight, 
and certain pleasures and honours^ Certainly, 
if we pursue these also for the sake of some- 
thing else, yet one would place them among 
things good in themselves. Or is nothing other 
[20] than the Idea of good good in itself? In 
that case the Form will l'>c empty. I^ut it the 
things we have named are also things good in 
themselves, the account of the good will have 
to appear as something identical in them all, as 
that of whiteness is identical in snow and in 
white lead. But of honour, wisdom, and pleas- 
ure, just in res['>ect of their goodness, the ac- 
[25] counts are distinct and diverse. The good, 
therefore, is not some common element an- 
swering to one Idea. 

But what then do we mean by the good? It is 
surely not like the things that only chance to 
have the same name. Are goods one, then, by 
being derived from one good or by all contrib- 
uting to one go(xl, or arc tliey rather one by 
analogy^ Certainly as sight is in the body, so is 
reason in the soul, and so on m other cases. Hut 
[^0] perhaps these subjects had better be dis- 
missed for the present; for perfect precision 
'uout them would be more appropriate to an- 
other branch of philosophy.^ And similarly with 
regard to the Idea; even if there is some one 
good which is universally predicable of goods 
or is capable of separate and independent exis- 
tence, clearly it could not be achieved or at- 
tained by man; but we arc now seeking some- 
thing attainable. Perhaps, however, some one 
[35] tnight think it worth wdiilc to recognize 
this with a view to the goods that arc attainable 
1097 * and achievable; for having this as a sort 
of pattern we shall know better the goods that 
are good for us, and if we know them shall at- 
tain them. This argument has some plausibil- 
ity, but seems to clash with the procedure of 
[5] the sciences; for all of these, though they 
aim at some good and seek to supply the defi- 
ciency of it, leave on one side the knowledge of 
the good. Yet that all the exponents of the arts 
should be ignorant of, and should not even 
seek, so great an aid is not probable. It is hard, 
too, to sec how a weaver or a carpenter will be 
benefited in regard to his own craft by know- 
[/o] ing this ‘good itself, or how the man who 
has viewed the Idea itself will be a better doc- 
tor or general thereby. For a doctor seems not 
even to study health in this way, but the health 
of man, or perhaps rather the health of a par- 

^ Cf. Metaphysics^ iv. 2, 
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ticiilar man; it is individuals that he is healing. 
But enough of these topics. 

7 

[75] Let us again return to the good we «arc 
seeking, and ask what it can be. It seems dif- 
ferent in difiercrit actions and arts; it is differ- 
ent in medicine, in strategy, and in the other 
arts likewise. What then is the good of each? 
Surely that for whose sake everything else is 
done. In medicine this is health, in strategy vic- 
[20] tory, in architecture a house, in any other 
sphere something else, and in every action and 
pursuit the end; lor it is for the sake of this that 
all men do whatever else they do. Therefore, if 
there IS an end for all that we do, this will l>e 
the good achievable by action, and il there are 
more than one, these will he the gooiis achieva- 
ble by action. 

So the argument has by a different course 
reached the same point; but vve must try to 
state this even more clearly. Since there arc evi- 
[25] deiitly more than one end, and vve choose 
some of these (c.g. wealth, flutes,'^ and in gen- 
eral instruments) for the sake ot something 
else, clearly not all entls are final ends; but the 
chief good is evidently something final. There- 
fore, if there is only one final end, this will be 
what we arc seeking, and if there arc more 
than one, the most final of these will he what 
[^o] w'c are seeking. Now wc call %hat which 
is in itself worthy of pursuit more final than 
-that which is w^orthy of pursuit for the s.ike of 
something else, and that which is never desir- 
able for the sake of something else more final 
than the things that are desirable both in them- 
selves and for the sake of that other thing, and 
tliereforc wc call final without qualification 
that which is always desirai:)le in itself and 
never for the sake of something else. 

Now such a thing happiness, alnive all else, 
is held to he; for this we choose always for it- 
1097 *’ self and never for the sake of something 
else, but honour, pleasure, reason, and every 
virtue we choose indeed for themselves (for if 
nothing resulted from them w'c shoiihl still 
choose each of them), but wc choose them also 
for the sake of happiness, judging that by 
[5] means of them we shall be happy. Happi- 
ness, on the other band, no one chooses for the 
sake of these, nor, in general, for anything 
other than itself. 

From the point of view of sclf-siiflicicncy the 
same re:ult seems to follow; for the final good 
is thought to be self-sufficient. Now by self- 

^ cf. Plato, Eu/hydfmuSt 289. 
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sufficient wc do not mean that which is suffi- 
cient for a man by himself, for one who lives 
[yo] a solitary life, but also for parents, chil- 
dren, wife, and in general for his friends and 
fellow citizens, since man is born for citizen- 
ship. But some limit must be set to this; for if 
we extend our requirement to ancestors and 
descendants and friends’ friends we arc in for 
an infinite scries. Let us examine this question, 
however, on another occasion;^ the self-suffi- 
cient wc now define as that which when iso- 
lated makes life desirable and lacking in noth- 
[75] ing; and such we think happiness to be; 
and further we think it most desirable of all 
things, without being counted as one good 
thing among others — if it were so counted it 
would clearly he made more desirable by the 
addition of even the least of goods; for that 
\\ Inch is added Ix'comes an excess of goods, and 
[20] of goods the greater is always more desir- 
able. Happiness, tlien, is something final and 
sclf-siifhciciil, and is the end of action. 

Presumably, however, to say that happiness 
is the chief good se y\ iritude, and a clear ^ 
er account of what it is is still desired. This 
might perhaps lx* given, if we could first asccr- 
[25] tain the function of man. For just as for a 
flute-player, a sculptor, or an artist, and, in gen- 
eral, for all things that ha\e a function or ac- 
tivity, the good and the ‘well’ is thought to re- 
side in the function, so would it seem to be for 
man, if he has a function. Have the carpenter, 
then, and the tanner certain functions or activi- 
ties, and has man none" Is he hoin without a 
[jo] I unction^ Or as eve, hand, foot, and in 
general each of the parts csidcntly has a func- 
tion, may one lay it do\Mi that man similarly 
has a function apart from all these ^ What then 
can this Ix'? Lile seems to he common c\en to 
plants, hut we arc seeking what is peculiar to 
man. Let us excluilc, therefore, the life of nu- 
1098® tntion and growth. Next there would 
be a life of perception, hut // also seems to he 
common even to the horse, the ox, and evory 
animal. There remains, then, an active life of 
the element that has a rational firinciplc; of 
this, one part has such a principle in the sense 
of being obedient to one, the other in the sense 
of possessing one and exercising rhought. And, 
[5] as ‘life of the rational element’ also has tw^o 
meanings, we must state that life in the sense 
of acF.vity is what wc mean; for this seems to 
lx: the more projxr sense of the term. Now^ if 
the function of man is an activity of soul which 
follows or implies a rational principle, and if 
1 .10. ii; IX. 10. 
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wc say ‘so-and-so- and ‘a good so-and-so’ have a 
function which is the same in kind, e.g. a lyre- 
player and a good lyre-player, and so without 
[70] qualification in all cases, eminence in re- 
sjKfct of goodness l^eing added to the name of 
the function (for the function of a lyre-player is 
to play the lyre, and that of a good lyre-player is 
to do so well); if this is the case, [and we state 
the function of man to be a certain kind of life, 
and this to be an activity or actions of the soul 
implying a rational principle, and the function 
of a good man to l)c the good and noble per- 
[75] formance of these, and if any action is 
well performed when it is {xrformed in accord- 
ance with the appropriate excellence: if this is 
the case,] human good turns out to be activity 
of soul in accordance with virtue, and if there 
arc more than one \irtuc, in accordance with 
the best and most complete. 

Hut wc must add ‘in a complete life’. For one 
swallow docs not make a summer, nor does 
one tlay; and so too one day. or a short time, 
does not make a man blessed and happy. 

[20] Let this serve as an outline of the good; 
for wc must presumably first sketch it rough- 
ly, and then later fill in the details. But it would 
seem that any one is capable of carrying on and 
articulating what has once been well outlined, 
and tha» time is a good discoverer or partner in 
such a w ork; to which facts the advances of the 
Us] arts are due; for any one can add what is 
lacking. And wc must also remember what has 
U-en said before,* and not look for precision in 
all things alike, but in each class of things such 
prcci»‘ion as accord:, with the subject-matter, 
and so much as is a[M'’Opriatc to the inquiry. 
For a carpenter and a geometer investigate the 
right angle in different w'avs; the former docs 
[;^o] so in so far as the right angle is useful tor 
his work, while the latter inquires what it is or 
w^hat sort of thing it is; for he is a spectator of 
the truth. We must act in the same way, then, 
in all other matters as well, that our main task 
may not be subordinated to minor questions. 
Nor must wc demand the cause in all matters 
1098*’ alike; it is enough in some cases that the 
jacf he w^ell established, as in the case of the 
first ; Miciples; the fact is llic primary thing or 
first principle. Now of first principles w'c see 
some by induction, some by perception, some 
by a certain habituation, and others too in oth- 
er wavs. But each set of principles w'c must try 
to investigate in the natural WMy, and wx must 
[5] lake pains to state them definitely, since 
they have a great influence on what follows. 

2 loot'" I r-27. 
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For the beginning is thought to be more than 
half of the whole, and many of the questions 
wc ask arc cleared up by it. 

8 

Wc must consider it, however, in the light not 
[/o] only of our conclusion and our premisses, 
but also of what is commonly said about it; for 
with a true view all the data harmonize, but 
with a false one the facts soon clash. Now 
goods have been divided into three classes,^ 
and some are described as external, others 
as relating to soul or to body; wc call those 
that relate to soul most properly an<l truly 
[75] goods, and psychical actions and ac- 
tivities we class as relating to soul. Therefore 
our account must be sound, at least according 
to this view, which is an old one and agreed on 
by philosophers. It is correct also in that we 
identify the end with certain actions and ac- 
tivities; for thus it falls among goods of the 
soul and not among external goods. Another 
[20] belief which harmonizes with our account 
is that the happy man lives well and does well; 
for wc have practically defined happiness as a 
sort of good life and good action. The charac- 
tc 'istics that arc looked for in happiness seem 
a.>o, all of them, to belong to what we have de- 
fined happiness as being. For some identify 
happiness with virtue, some with practical wis- 
dom, others with a kind of philosophic wis- 
[25] dom, others with these, or one of these, ac- 
companied by pleasure or not without pleas- 
ure; while others include also external prosper- 
ity. Now some of these views have been held 
by many men and men of old, others by a few 
eminent persons; and it is not probable that ei- 
ther of these should be entirely mistaken, but 
rather that they should be right in at least some 
one respect or even in most respects. 

[jo] With those who identify happiness with 
virtue or some one virtue our account is in har- 
mony; for to virtue belongs virtuous activity. 
But it makes, perhaps, no small difference 
whether we place the chief good in possession 
or in use, in state of mind or in activity. For the 
state of mind may exist without producing any 
1099* good result, as in a man who is asleep or 
in some other way quite inactive, but the activ- 
ity cannot; for one who has the activity will of 
necessity be acting, and acting well. And as in 
the Olympic Games it is not the most beautiful 
and the strongest that arc crowned but those 
who compete (for it is some of these that are 
^ Plato, Euthydemus ; Philcbus^ 48; Laufs^ 743. 
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[5] victorious), so those who act win, and 
righdy win, the noble and good things in life. 

Their life is also in itself pleasant. For pleas- 
ure is a state of souly and to each man that 
which he is said to be a lover of is pleasant; c.g. 
not only is a horse pleasant to the lover of hors- 
[/o] es, and a spectacle to the lover of sights, 
but also in the same way just acts are pleasant 
to the lover of justice and in general virtuous 
acts to the lover of virtue. Now for most men 
their pleasures are in conflict with one another 
because these are not by nature pleasant, but 
the lovers of what is noble find pleasant the 
things that are by nature pleasant; and virtu- 
ous actions arc such, so that these arc pleasant 
for such men as well as in their own nature. 
[75] Their life, therefore, has no further need 
of pleasure as a sort of adventitious charm, but 
has its pleasure in itself. For, besides what we 
have said, the man w^ho does not rejoice in no- 
ble actions is not even good; since no one would 
call a man just who did not enjoy acting justly, 
nor any man liberal who did not enjoy liberal 
[20] actions; and similarly in all other cases. If 
this is so, virtuous actions must be in them- 
selves pleasant. But they are also good and wo- 
ble^ and have each of these attributes in the 
highest degree, since the good man judges well 
about these attributes; his judgement is such as 
we have described. Happiness then is the best, 
noblest, and most pleasant thing in the world, 
[25] and these attributes are not severed as in 
the inscription at Delos — 

Most noble is that which is justest, and best is 

health; 

But pleasantest is it to win what we love. 

For all these properties belong to the best ac- 
[^o] tivities; and these, or one — the best — of 
these, we identify with happiness. 

Yet evidently, as we said,^ it needs the exter- 
nal goods as well; for it is impossible, or not 
easy, to do noble acts without the proper cquip- 
1099*^ ment. In many actions we use friends 
and riches and politic.al power as instruments; 
and there arc some things the lack of which 
takes the lustre from happiness, as good birth, 
goodly children, l^auty; for the man who is 
very ugly in appearance or ill-born or solitary 
[5] and childless is not very likely to be happy, 
and perhaps a man would be still less likely if 
he had thoroughly bad children or friends or 
had lost good children or friends by death. As 
we said, then, happiness seems to need this 
sort of prosperity in addition; for which reason 

* 1098** 26-9. 
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some identify happiness with good fortune, 
though others identify it with virtue. 

9 

For this reason also the question is asked, 
whether happiness is to be accjuired by learn- 
ing or by habituation or some other sort of 
[/oj training, or comes in virtue of some di- 
vine providence or again by chance. Now if 
there is any gilt of the gods to men, it is reason- 
able that happiness should be god-given, and 
most surely god-given ot all human things in- 
asmuch as it is the Ixst. lUit this c]uestion 
would perhaps be more appropriate to another 
inquiry; happiness seems, hovvescr, even if it 
[75] is not god-sent but comes as a result of 
virtue and some process ol learning or training, 
to he among the most godlike things; for that 
which is the prize and end of virtue seems to 
be the best thing in the world, and something 
godlike and blessed. 

It will also on this view be very generally 
shared; for all who are not maime<l as re- 
gards their polentialin' for virtue may win it by 
[20] a certain kind ot study and care. J 5 ut if it 
IS Ix'tlcr to Ix' happy thus than by chance, it is 
reasonable that the facts should be so, since 
everything that dejxmds on the action of na- 
ture is by nature as good as it can lx‘, and 
similarly everything that depemls on art or 
any rational cause, and especially it it de- 
pends on the best ot all causes. To entrust to 
chance what is greatest anti most noble 
would be a very detective arrangement. 

[25] The answer to the question we arc asking 
is plain also from the definition ot happiness; 
for it has been saitb to be a virtuous activity of 
soul,ot a certain kinil. Of the remaining goods, 
some must necessarily pre-exist as conditions of 
haf)piuess, and others arc naturally co-opera- 
tive and usctul as instruments. And this will be 
found to agree vvitii what vve said at the out- 
set;" for vve slated the end of political science to 
[^’o] be the best end, and political science 
spends most of its pains on making the citizens 
to be of a certain character, viz. good and capa- 
ble of noble acts. 

It is natural, then, that we call ncillier ox nor 
horse nor any other of the animals happy; for 
none of them is capable of sharing in such ac- 
1100® tivily. I'or this reason also a hoy is not 
happy; for he is not yet capable of such acts, 
owing to his age; anti hoys who arc called hap- 
py are being congratulated by reason ol the 
hopes we have for them. For there is rec]uired, 
'1008*^16. *1094^^27. 
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as we said,^ not only complete virtue but also a 
[5] complete life, since many changes occur 
in life, and all manner of chances, and the most 
prosfXTOUs may fall into great misfortunes in 
old age, as is told of Priam in the Trojan Cy- 
cle; and one who has exfierienced such chances 
and has ended wretchedly no one calls happy. 

10 

[/o] Must no one at all, then, be called happy 
while he lives; must we, as Solon saysd sec the 
cneP Even il we arc to lay down tliis doctrine, 
is It also the case that a man is happy when he 
is dead? Or is not this quite absurd, especially 
for us who say that happiness is an activity 
[75] Hut if vve do not call the dead man happy, 
and il Solon docs not mean this, but that one 
can then saiely call a man blessed as being at 
last beyond evils and misfortunes, this also af- 
fords matter (or discussion; for both evil and 
good arc thought to exist for a dead man, as 
much as for one who is alive hut not aware of 
[20] them; e.g. honours and dishonours and 
the good or bad fortunes of children and in 
general of descendants. And this also presents 
a problem; lor though a man has lived happily 
up to old age and has had a death worthy ol his 
life, many reverses may befall his descendants 
[25] — some ol them may be good and attain 
the lilc they deserve, while with others the op- 
posite may be the case; and clearly too the de- 
grees of relationship between them and their 
ancestors may vary indefinitely. It would be 
odd, then, il the dcail man were to share in 
these changes and become at one time happy, 
at another wretched; while it would also be 
[■jo] odd it the fortunes of the descendants did 
not lor some time have some elTect on the hap- 
piness of their ancestors. 

] 5 ut we must return to our first dilficiilty; for 
perhaps by a consideration of it our present 
problem might be solved. Now if we must see 
the end and only then call a man happy, not as 
being hap])y hut as having been so bctorc, sure- 
[■J5] ly this is a paradox, that when he is happy 
the attribute that belongs to him is not to be 
1100^ truly predicated of him because vve do 
not wish to call living men happy, on account 
of the changes that may Ix’fall them, and be- 
cause wc have assumed hnp[)incss to be some- 
thing jXTmanent and by no means easily 
changed, while a single man may suffer many 
turns of lortiinc’s wheel. For clearly if we wen' 
[5] to keep pace with his lortuncs, wc should 
often call tlie same man happy and again 
® 1098“ ib-i8. 4 Herodotus, 1. 32. ^ 
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wretched, making the happy man out to be a 
‘chameleon and insecurely based*. Or is this 
keeping pace with his fortunes quite wrong? 
Success or failure in life does not depend on 
these, but human life, as we said,' needs these 
as mere additions, while virtuous activities or 
their opposites are what constitute happiness 
[/o] or the reverse. 

The question we have now discussed con- 
firms our definition. For no function of man 
has so much (Permanence as virtuous activities 
(these arc thought to be more durable even 
[75] than knowledge of the sciences), and of 
these themselves the most valuable are more 
durable because those who arc happy spend 
their life most readily and most conlinuously 
in these; for this seems to be the reason why we 
do not forget them. The attribute in question, 
then, will belong to the happy man, and he will 
be happy throughout his life; tor always, or by 

F reference to everything else, he will be en- 
20] gaged in virtuous action and contcmjpla- 
tion, and he will bear the chances of life most 
nobly and altogether decorously, if he is ‘truly 
good’ and ‘foursquare beyond reproach’.^ 

Now many events happen by chance, and 
events differing in importance; small pieces of 
good fortune or of its opposite clearly do not 
weigh down the scales of life one way or the 
[25J other, but a multitude of great events if 
they turn out vv'cll will make life happier (for 
not only are they themselves such as to add 
beauty to life, but the way a man deals with 
them may be noble and good), while if they 
turn out ill they crush and maim happiness; 
for they both bring pain with them and hinder 
[yo] many activities. Yet even in these nobility 
shines through, when a man bears with resig- 
nation many great misfortunes, not through 
insensibility to pain but through nobility and 
greatness of soul. 

If activities arc, as we said,^ what gives life its 
character, no happy man can become miser- 
able; for he will never do the acts that are hatc- 
[55] ful and mean. For the man who is truly 
1101 * good and wise, we think, bears all the 
chances of life becomingly and always makes 
the best of circumstances, as a good general 
makes the best military use of the army at his 
command and a good shoemaker makes the 
[5 1 best shoes out of the hides that arc given 
him; and sowithallothercraftsmen. Andif this 
is the case, the happy man can never become 
miserable; though he will not reach blessedness, 
if he meet with fortunes like those of Priam. 

^ 1 099* 31-^ 7. * Simonides, fr. 4, DichL * L 9. 


Nor, again, is he many-coloured and changc- 
[/o] able; for neither will he be moved from 
his happy state easily or by any ordinary mis- 
adventures, but only by many great ones, 
nor, if he has had many great misadventures, 
will he recover his happiness in a short time, 
but if at all, only in a long and complete one 
in which he has attained many splendid suc- 
cesses. 

When then should we not say that he is 
[75] ha(^py who is active in accordance with 
complete virtue and is sufficiently equipped 
with external goods, not for some chance pe- 
riod hut throughout a complete life? Or must 
we add ‘and who is destined to live tlius and 
die as befits his life*? Certainly the future is ob- 
scure to us, while happiness, uc claim, is an 
end and something in every way final. If so, wc 
shall call happy those among living men in 
whom these conditions arc, and arc to be, ful- 
[20] filled — but ha(^(^y men. So much for these 
questions. 

II 

That the fortunes of descendants and of all a 
man’s friends should not affect his happiness at 
all seems a very unfriendly doctrine, and one 
opposed to the opinions men hold; but since 
the events that hap(x;n arc numerous and ad* 
[25] rnit of all sorts of difference, and some 
come more near to us and others less so, it 
seems a long — nay, an infinite — la’^ to discuss 
each in detail; a general outline will ('lerhajis 
suffice. It, then, as some of a man’s own mis- 
adventures have a certain weight and influence 
on life while others are, as it were, lighter, so 
[^o] too there are differences among the mis- 
adventures of our friends taken as a whole, and 
it makes a difference whether the various suf- 
fering befall the living or the dead (much more 
even than whether lawless and terrible deeds 
arc prcsup()oseil in a tragedy or done on the 
stage), this difference also must be taken into 
[^5] account; or rather, perhaps, the fact that 
doubt is felt whether the dead share in any 
1101 *’ good or evil. For it seems, from these 
considerations, that even if anything whether 
good or evil penetrates to them, it must be 
something weak and negligible, either in itself 
or for them, or if not, at least it must be such 
in degree and kind as not to make happy those 
who arc not happy nor to take away their bless- 
edness from those who are. The good or bad 
[5] fortunes of friends, then, seem to have 
some effects on the dead, but effects of such a 
kind and degree as neither to make the happy 
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unhappy nor to produce any other change of 
the kind. 

12 

These questions having been definitely an- 
[/o] swered, let us consider whether happi- 
ness is among the things that arc praised or 
rather among the things that are prized; lor 
clearly it is not to be placed among potentiali- 
ties, Everything that is praised seems to be 
praised because it is of a certain kind and is 
related somehow to something else; tor wc 
praise the just or brave man and in general 
[75] both the good man and virtue itself be- 
cause of the actions and functions involved, 
and we praise the strong man, the good runner, 
and so on, because he is of a certain kind and 
is related in a certain way to something good 
and important. This is clear also Irom the 
praises of the gods; for it seems absurd that the 
gods should be referred to our standard, but 
[20] this is done because praise involves a ref- 
erence, as we said, to something else, liut if 
praise is for things <:ni 1 we have described, 
clearly what applies to the best things is not 
[iraisc, but something greater and better, as is 
indeed obvious; for what wc do to the gods and 
[25] the most godlike of men is to call them 
blessed and bapjiy. And so too with good 
things\ no one praises happiness as he does jus- 
tice, but rather calls it blessed, as being some- 
thing more divine and better. 

Eudoxus also seems to have been right in his 
method of advocating the supremacy of pleas- 
ure; he thought tliat the fact that, though a 
good, it is not praised indicated it to be Ix'ttcr 
than the things that arc praised, and that this 
[ ^o] is what God and the good are; for by ref- 
erence to these all other things arc judged. 
Praise is appropriate to virtue, for as a result 
of virtue men tend to do noble deeds, but en- 
comia are bestowed on acts, whether of the 
body or of the soul. But perhaps nicely in these 
matters is more proper to those who have made 
[^5] a study of encomia; to us it is clear from 
1102® what has been said that happiness is 
among the things that are prized and perfect. 
It seems to be so also from the fact that it is a 
first principle; for it is for the sake of this that 
we all do all that wc do, and the first principle 
and cause of goods is, we claim, something 
prized and divine. 

[ 5 ] Since happiness is an activity of soul in ac- 
cordance with perfect virtue, we must consider 
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the nature of virtue; for perhaps we shall thus 
see better the nature of happiness. The true stu- 
dent of politics, too, is thought to have studied 
virtue above all things; for he wishes to make 
[/o] his fellow citizens good and obedient to 
the laws. As an example of this we have the 
lawgivers of the Cretans and the Spartans, and 
any others of the kind that there may have 
been. And if this inquiry belongs to political 
science, clearly the pursuit of it will be in ac- 
cordance with our original plan. But clearly the 
virtue we must study is human virtue; for the 

i jood we were seeking was human good and 
75] the happiness human happiness. By hu- 
man virtue wc mean not that of the body but 
that of the soul; and happiness also we call an 
activity of soul. But if this is so, clearly the stu- 
dent of politics must know somehow the facts 
about soul, as the man who is to heal the eyes 
or the body as a whole must know about the 
[20] eyes or the body; and all the more since 
politics is more prized and better than medi- 
cine; but even among doctors the best educated 
spend much labour on acquiring knowledge of 
the body. The student of politics, then, must 
study the soul, and must study it wdth these 
objects in view, and do so just to the extent 
w'hich is sufficient for the questions wc arc dis- 
[25] cussing; for further precision is perhaps 
something more laborious than our purposes 
require. 

Some things are said about it, adequately 
enough, even in the discussions outside our 
school, and we must use these; e. g. that one 
element in the soul is irrational and one has a 
rational principle. Whether these arc separated 
M as the parts of the body or of anything 
divisible arc, or arc distinct by definition but 
by nature inseparable, like convex and concave 
in the circumference of a circle, does not affect 
the present question. 

Of the irrational element one division seems 
to be widely distributed, and vegetative in its 
nature, I mean that which causes nutrition and 
growth; for it is this kind of power of the soul 
1102*’ that one must assign to all nurslings 
and to embryos, ami this same power to full- 
grown creatures; this is more reasonable than 
to assign some different power to them. Now 
the excellence of this seems to be common to 
[5] all species and not specifically human; for 
this part or faculty seems to function most in 
sleep, while goodness and badness are least 
manifest in sleep (whence comes the sa)ing 
that the happy arc not Ixtter off than the 
wretched for half their lives; and this happens 
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naturally enough, since sleep is an inactivity of man it is still more obedient; for in him it 

the soul in that respect in which it is called speaks, on all matters, with the same voice as 

[/o] good or bad), unless perhaps to a small the rational principle. 

extent some of the movements actually pcnc- Therefore the irrational element also appears 
trate to the soul, and in this respect the dreams to be two-fold. For the vegetative element in 

of good men are better than those of ordinary [^oj no way shares in a rational principle, but 

people. Enough of this subject, however; let us the appetitive and in general the desiring de- 
leave the nutritive faculty alone, since it has by ment in a sense shares in it, in so far as it listens 

its nature no share in human e.xcellcncc. to and obeys it; this is the sense in which we 

There seems to be also another irrational elc- speak of ‘taking account' of one’s father or 

ment in the soul — one which in a sense, how- one’s friends, not that in which we speak of 

ever, shares in a rational principle. For wc ‘accounting’ for a mathematical property. That 

praise the rational principle of the continent the irrational element is in some sense jKr- 

[75] man and of the incontinent, and the part suaded by a rational principle is indicated also 

of their soul that has such a principle, since it by the giving of advice and by all reproof and 

urges them aright and towards the l^sc oh- 1103® exhortation. And if this dement also 

jects; but there is found in them also another must be said to have a rational principle, that 
element naturally opposed to the rational prin- which has a rational principle (as well as that 

ciple, which fights against and resists that prin- which has not) will be twofold, one subdivi- 

[20] ciple. For exactly as paralysed limbs when sion having it in the strict sense and in itself, 

we intend to move them to the right turn on and the other having a tendency to obey as one 

the contrary to the left, so is it with the soul; does one’s father. 

the impulses of incontinent people move in Virtue too is distinguished into kinds in ac- 
contrary directions. But while in the body we cordance with this dilTerence; lor we say that 

see that which moves astray, in the soul vve do some of the virtues are intellectual and others 

not. No doubt, however, we must none the less [5] moral, philosophic wisdom and under- 

[25] suppose that in the soul too there is some- standing and practical wisdom being intcllcc- 

thing contrary to the rational principle, resist- tual, liberality and temperance moral. For in 

’• g and opposing it. In what sense it is distinct speaking about a man’s character we do not 

from the other elements does not concern us. say that he is wise or has understanding but 

Now even this seems to have a share in a ra- that he is good-tempered or temperate; yet wc 

tionnl principle, as we said;^ at any rate in the praise the wise man also with res|x:ct to his 

continent man it obeys the rational principle — [/o] state of mind; and of slates of mind we 

and presumably in the temperate and brave call those which merit praise virtues. 

BOOK II 

thing else that by nature behaves in one way be 
^ trained to behave in another. Neither by na- 

ViRTUE, then, being of two kinds, intellectual ture, then, nor contrary to nature do the virtues 
[75] and moral, intellectual \irtuc in the main arise in us; rather we arc adapted by nature to 

owes both its birth and its growth to teaching [25] receive them, and are made perfect by 

(for which reason it requires experience and habit. 

time), while moral virtue comes about as a re- Again, of all the things that come to us by 
suit of habit, whence also its name (tjOlkti) is nature we first acquire the potentiality and la- 

one that is formed by a slight variation from ter exhibit the activity (this is plain in the case 

the word Wos (habit). From this it is also of the senses; for it was not by often seeing or 

plain that none of the moral virtues arises in [^o] often hearing that vve got these senses, but 
us by nature; for nothing that exists by nature on the contrary wc had them before we used 

[20] can form a habit contrary to its nature. them, and did not come to have them by using 

For instance the stone which by nature moves them); but the virtues we get by first excrcis- 
downwards cannot be habituated to move up- ing them, as also happens in the case of the arts 

wards, not even if one tries to train it by throw- as w^ell. For the things we have to learn before 

ing it up ten thousand times; nor can fire be we can do them, wc learn by doing them, e.g. 

habituated to move downwards, nor can any- men become builders by building and lyre- 

players by playing the lyre; so too we become 
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1103 *^ just by doing just acts, temperate by 
doing temperate acts, brave by doing brave 
acts. 

This is confirmed by what happens in states; 
for legislators make the citizens good by form- 
ing habits in them, and this is the wish of cv- 
[ 5] ery legislator, and those who do not effect 
it miss their mark, and it is in this that a good 
constitution differs from a bad one. 

Again, it is from the same causes and by the 
same means that every virtue is both produced 
and destroyed, anti similarly every art; for it is 
from playing the lyre that both good and bad 
lyre-players arc produced. And the correspond- 
ing statement is true of builders and of all the 
[/o] lest; men will be good or bad builders as 
a result of building well or badly. For if this 
were not so, there would ha\e been no need of 
a teacher, but all men w'ould have been born 
good or bad at their craft. This, then, is the 
case with the virtues also; by doing the acts 
that vve do in our transactions with other men 
[75] w'c Ix'comc just or unjust, and by doing 
the acts that we do i . presence of danger, 
and being habituateil to feel fear or confidence, 
we become brave or cowardly. The same is true 
of appetites and feelings of anger; some men 
Ix’coine temperate and good-tempered, others 
[20] self-indulgent and irascible, by behaving 
in one way or the other in the appropriate cir- 
cumstances. Thus, in one word, states of char- 
acter arise out of like activities. This is why the 
activities we exhibit must be of a certain kind; 
It is because the states of character correspond 
to the differences between these. It makes no 
small difference, then, whether we form habits 
[25] ol one kind or of another from our very 
youth; it makes a very great difference, or rath- 
er all the difference. 

2 

Since, then, the present inquiry docs not aim at 
theoretical knowledge like the others (for wc 
are inquiring not in order to know wdiat virtue 
is, but in order to become good, since otherwise 
our inquiry would have been of no use), we 
must, examine the nature of actions, namely 
how w'e ought to do them; for these determine 
[^o] also the nature of the states oi character 
that are produced, as we have said.' Now, that 
We must act according to the right rule is a 
common principle and must be assumed — it 
will be discussed latcr,^ i.c. both what the right 
rule is, and how it is related to the other vir- 
1104 * tues. But this must be agreed upon be- 

Ia3i_b25. *VI. 13. 


forehand, that the whole account of matters of 
conduct must be given in outline and not pre- 
cisely, as wc said at the very beginning'^ that 
the accounts wc demand must be in accord- 
ance with the subject-matter; matters con- 
cerned with conduct and questions of what is 

i ^ood for us have no fixity, any more than mat- 
51 ters of health. The general account Ixing 
ol this nature, the account of particular cases is 
yet more lacking in exactness; for they do not 
fall under any art or precept but the agents 
themselves must m each case consider what is 
appropriate to the occasion, as happens also in 
the art of medicine or of navigation. 

[/o] But though our present account is of this 
nature vve must give what help we can. First, 
then, let us consider this, that it is the nature of 
such things to lie destroyed by defect and ex- 
cess, as we see in the case of strength and of 
health (for to gain light on things impercepti- 
[75] ble vve must itse the evidence of sensible 
things); both excessive and defective exercise 
destroys the strength, and similarly drink or 
food which IS above or below a certain amount 
destroys the he.ilth, while that which is propor- 
tionate both produces and increases and pre- 
serves it. So too IS It, then, in the case of tem- 
[20] ^xrance and courage and the other vir- 
tues. For the man who flics from and fears ev- 
erything and does not stand his ground against 
anything Ixcomes a coward, and the man who 
fears nothing at all but goes to meet every dan- 
ger lx*comes rash; and similarly the man who 
indulges in every pleasure and abstains from 
none becomes self-indulgent, while the man 
who shuns every pleasure, as boors do, becomes 
[25] in a way insensible; temperance and cour- 
age, then, are destroyed by excess and defect, 
and preserved by the mean. 

But not only are the sources and causes of 
their origination and growth the same as those 
of their destruction, but also the sphere of their 
actualization will be the same; for this is also 
true of the things which are more evident to 
[^o] sense, c.g. of strength; it is proiliiccd by 
taking much food and undergoing much exer- 
tion, and it is the strong man that will be most 
able to do these things. So too is it with the vir- 
tues; by abstaining from pleasures wc lx*come 
temperate, and it is when vve have become so 
[^’5] that we are most able to abstain from 
them; and similarly too in the case of courage; 
1104 '’ for by Ixing habituated to despise 
things that are terrible and to stand our ground 
against them we become brave, and it is when 
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we have become so that we shall be most able 
to stand our ground against them. 

3 

We must take as a sign of states of character the 
[5] pleasure or pain that ensues on acts; for the 
man who abstains from bodily pleasures and 
delights in this very fact is temperate, while the 
man who is annoyed at it is self-indulgent, and 
he who stands his ground against things that 
are terrible and delights in this or at least is not 
pained is brave, while the man who is pained is 
a coward. For moral excellence is concerned 
with pleasures and pains; it is on account of the 
[/o] pleasure that we do bad things, and on ac- 
count of the pain that we abstain from noble 
ones. Hence wc ought to have lx:cn brought up 
in a particular way from our very youth, as 
Plato says,^ so as both to delight in and to be 
pained by the things that we ought; for this is 
the right education. 

Again, if the virtues are concerned with ac- 
tions and passions, and every passion and every 
action is accompanied by pleasure and pain, for 
[75] this reason also virtue will be concerned 
with pleasures and pains. This is indicated 
also by the fact that punishment is inflicted by 
these means; for it is a kind of cure, and it is 
;.ic nature of cures to be effected by contraries. 

Again, as we said but lately,^ every state of 
[20] soul has a nature relative to and concerned 
with the kind of things by which it tends to 
be made worse or better; but it is by reason of 
pleasures and pains that men become bad, by 
pursuing and avoiding these — either the pleas- 
ures and pains they ought not or when they 
ought not or as they ought not, or by going 
wrong in one of the other similar ways that 
may be distinguished. Hence men even define 
[25] the virtues as certain states of impassivity 
and rest; not well, however, because they speak 
absolutely, and do not say ‘as one ought’ and 
‘as one ought not’ and ‘when one ought or 
ought not’, and the other things that may be 
added. We assume, then, that this kind of ex- 
cellence tends to do what is best with regard to 
pleasures and pains, and vice does the contrary. 

The following facts also may show us that 
[50] virtue and vice are concerned with these 
same things. There being three objects of 
choice and three of avoidance, the noble, the 
advantageous, the pleasant, and their contrar- 
ies, the base, the injurious, the painful, about 
all of these the good man tends to go right and 
the bad man to go wrong, and especially about 
' LuiwSt 653 if. ; Republic, 401-402. * • 27-^ 3. 
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f lcasure; for this is common to the animals, 
^5] and also it accompanies all objects of 
choice; for even the noble and the advanta- 
geous appear pleasant. 

1105 * Again, it has grown up with us all from 
our infancy; this is why it is difficult to rub off 
this passion, engrained as it is in our life. And 
we measure even our actions, some of us more 
[5] and others less, by the rule of pleasure and 
pain. For this reason, then, our whole inquiry 
must be about these; for to feel delight and 
pain rightly or wrongly has no small effect on 
our actions. 

Again, it is harder to fight with pleasure 
than with anger, to use Heraclitus’ phrase\ but 
both art and virtue arc always concerned with 
what is harder; for even the goo^^ is Ix'tter 
[/o] when it is harder. Therefore for this rea- 
son also the whole concern both of virtue and 
of political science is with pleasures and pains; 
for the man who uses these well will be good, 
he who uses them badly bad. 

That virtue, then, is concerned with pleas- 
ures and pains, and that by the acts from which 
it arises it is both increased and, if they are 
[75] done differently, destroyed, and that the 
acts from which it arose are those in which it 
actualizes itself — let this be taken as said. 

4 

The question might be asked, what we mean 
by saying that we must become just by doing 
just acts, and temperate by doing temperate 
acts; for if men do just and temperate acts, they 
[20] are already just and temperate, exactly as, 
if they do what is in accordance with the laws 
of grammar and of music, they are grammari- 
ans and musicians. 

Or is this not true even of the arts?^ It is pos- 
sible to do something that is in accordance with 
the laws of grammar, either by chance or at the 
suggestion of another, A man will be a gram- 
marian, then, only when he has both done 
[25] something grammatical and done it 
grammatically; and this means doing it in ac- 
cordance with the grammatical knowledge in 
himself. 

Again, the case of the arts and that of the vir- 
tues are not similar; for the products of the arts 
have their goodness in themselves, so that it is 
enough that they should have a certain charac- 
ter, but if the acts that arc in accordance with 
the virtues have themselves a certain character 
[^o] it does not follow that they are done just- 
ly or temperately. The agent also must be in a 
* Fr. 85, i)icls. 
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certain condition when he docs them; in the 
first place he must have knowledge, secondly 
he must choose the acts, and choose them for 
their own sakes, and thirdly his action must 
proceed from a firm and unchangeable charac- 
ter. These are not reckoned in as conditions of 
llOS** the possession of the arts, except the 
bare knowledge; but as a condition of the pos- 
session of the virtues knowledge has little or no 
weight, while the other conditions count not 
for a little but for everything, i.c. the very con- 
ditions which result from often doing just and 
temperate acts. 

[5] Actions, then, are called just and temperate 
when they arc such as the just or the temperate 
man would do; but it is not the man who docs 
these that is just and temf)crate, but the man 
who also does them as pist and temperate men 
do them. It is well said, then, that it is by do- 
ing just acts that the just man is produced, and 
[ /o] by doing tem^ocrate acts the temperate 
man; without doing these no one would have 
even a pros|x:ct ol becoming good. 

Ikit most pcoj^lc vio iiM* lo these, but take 
rclugc in theory and think they are lx‘ing phil- 
osophers and will Ix'come gootl in this way, be- 
[75] having somewhat like patients who listen 
attentively to their doctors, but do none of the 
things they arc ordered to do. As the latter will 
not lx made wxll m body by such a course of 
ticatment, the former will not be made well m 
soul by such a course of philosophy. 

5 

Next we must consider what virtue is. Since 
[20] things that are found in the soul are of 
three kinds — passions, faculties, states of char- 
acter, virtue must be one of these. By passions 
I mean appetite, anger, fear, confidence, envy, 
joy, friendly feeling, hatied, longing, emula- 
tion, pity, and in general the feelings that are 
accompanied by pleasure or pain; by faculties 
the things in virtue of which we are saitl to be 
capable of feeling these, c.g. of becoming angry 
[25] or being pained or feeling pity; by states 
of character the things in virtue of which wx 
stand well or badly with reference to the pas- 
sions, c.g. with reference to anger wx stand 
badly if we feel it violently or too weakly, and 
well if we feel it moderately; and similarly 
with reference to the other passions. 

Now neither the virtues nor the vices arc 
passions, because we arc not called good or bad 
on the ground of our passions, but are so called 
[^o] on the ground of our virtues and our 
vices, and because we are neither praised nor 
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blamed for our passions (for the man who feels 
fear or anger is not praised, nor is the man who 
simply feels anger blamed, but the man who 
1106 ® feels it in a certain way), but for our vir- 
tues and our vices we arc praised or blamed. 

Again, we feel anger and fear without 
choice, but the virtues are modes of choice or 
insolvc choice. ITirther, in respect of the pas- 
[5] sions wc arc said to be moved, but in re- 
spect of the virtues and the vices we are said 
nor to be moved but to lx disposed in a partic- 
ular way. 

For these reasons also they arc not j acuities', 
for we art neither called good nor bad, nor 
praised nor blamed, for the simple capacity of 
feeling the passions; again, wc have the facul- 
ties by nature, but we are not made good or bad 
by nature: wc have spoken of this before.^ 

[/o] If, then, the virtues are neither passions 
nor faculties, all that remains is that they 
should be states of character. 

Thus w e have slated what virtue is in respect 
of Its genus. 

6 

Wc must, howT\cr, not only describe virtue as 
f/5] a state of character, but also say what sort 
01 slate it is. Wc may remark, then, that every 
virtue or excellence both brings into good con- 
ciition the thing of which it is the excellence 
and makes the work of that thing be done well; 
c.g. the excellence of the eye makes both the 
eye and its work good; for it is by the excel- 
lence of the eye that wc sec well. Similarly the 
[20] excellence of the horse makes a horse both 
gcKxl in Itself and good at running and at car- 
r\ing its rider and at awaiting the attack of 
the enemy. Therctorc, li this is true in every 
case, the viitiic of man also will be the state of 
character which makes a man good and w'hich 
makes him do his own wxrk wxll. 

I low this is to happen wx have stated al- 
[25] ready,’ but it w’ill lx made plain also by 
the following consideration of the specific na- 
ture of Mrlue. In ever> thing that is continuous 
and divisible it is possible to take more, less, or 
an equal amount, and that either in terms of 
the thing itself or relatively lo us; and the equal 
is an intermediate between excess and defect. 
By the intermediate in the object I mean that 
w’hich is equidistant from each of the extremes, 
[^o] w'hich is one and the same for all men; by 
the intermediate relatively to us that which is 
neither too much nor too little — and this is not 
one, nor the same for all. For instance, if ten is 

^ 1 103* 18-^’ 2. * 1 104* 1 1-27. 
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many and two is few, six is the intermediate, 
taken in terms of the object; for it exceeds and 
[? 5 ] is exceeded by an equal amount; this is in- 
termediate according to arithmetical pro{>or- 
tion. Hut the intermediate relatively to us is not 
to be taken so; if ten pounds are too much for 
1106 *^ a particular person to cat and two too 
little, it does not follow that the trainer will or- 
der six pounds; for this also is perhaps too 
much for the person who is to take it, or too 
little — too little for Milo, too much tor the be- 
ginner in athletic exercises. The same is true of 
[5] running and wrestling. Thus a master of 
any art avoids excess and delect, but seeks the 
intermediate and chooses this — the intermedi- 
ate not in the object but relatively to us. 

If it is thus, then, that every art doc-i its work 
well — by looking to the intermediate and judg- 
[/o] ing its works by this standard (so that we 
often say of goenJ works of art that it is not pos- 
sible either to take away or to add anything, 
implying that excess and defect destroy the 
goodness of works of art, while the mean pre- 
serves it; and good artists, as w'e say, look to 
this in their work), and if, further, virtue is 
more exact and better than any art, as nature 
[75] also is, then virtue must have the quality 
of aiming at the intermediate. I mean moral 
virtue; for it is this that is concerned with pas- 
sions and actions, and in these there is excess, 
defect, and the intermediate. For instance, both 
fear and confidence and appetite and anger and 
pity and in general pleasure and pain may be 
felt both too much and too little, and in both^ 
[20] cases not W'ell; but to feel them at the right 
times, with reference to the right objects, to- 
wards the right people, with the right motive, 
and in the right way, is wdiat is both intermedi- 
ate and best, and this is characteristic of virtue. 
Similarly with regard to actions also there is 
excess, defect, and the intermediate. Now vir- 
[25] tue is concerned with passions and ac- 
tions, in which excess is a form of failure, an<l 
so is defect, while the intermediate is praised 
and is a form of success; and being jiraiscd 
and being successful are both characteristics 
of virtue. Therefore virtue is a kind of mean, 
since, as we have seen, it aims at what is inter- 
mediate. 

Again, it is possible to fail in many ways (for 
evil lx:longs to the class of the unlimited, as the 
Pythagoreans conjectured, and good to that of 
[]o] the limited), while to succeed is possible 
only in one way (for which reason also one is 
easy and the other difficult — to miss the mark 
easy, to hit it difficult); for these reasons also. 
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then, excess and defect are characteristic of 
vice, and the mean of virtue; 

[^5] For men arc good in but one way, hut bad 

in many} 

Virtue, then, is a state of character concerned 
1107 * w'ith choice, lying in a mean, i.c. the 
mean relative to us, this Ixdng <lctcrmincd hy a 
rational principle, and by that principle hy 
which the man of practical wisdom would de- 
termine it. Now it IS a mean Ixtw'ccn two vices, 
that which tlepends on excess and that which 
de|)ends on delect; and again it is a mean be- 
cause the vices resjx-ctivcly fall short of or cx- 
[5] cccd what is right in both passions and ac- 
tions, while virtue both finds and chooses that 
which is intermediate. Hence in respect of its 
substance and the definition which states its es- 
sence virtue is a mean, with regard to what is 
best and right an extreme. 

But not every action nor every passion ad- 
[10] mits of a mean; for some have names that 
already imply badness, c.g. spite, shameless- 
ness, envy, and m the case of actions adultery, 
theft, murder; for all of these and suchlike 
things imply hy their n.imcs that they are 
themselves bad, and not the excesses or defi- 
ciencies of them. It is not possible, then, ever to 
be right with regard to them; one must always 
[75] lie wrong. Nor dot's gooilness or hail ness 
with regard to such things depend on commit- 
ting adultery with the right wginan, at the 
right time, and in the right way, hut simply to 
do any of them is to go wrong. It would he 
equally absurd, then, to expect that in unjust, 
[20] cowardly, and voluptuous action there 
should be a mean, an excess, and a deficiency; 
for at that rale there would lx a mean of excess 
and of deficiency, an excess of excess, and a de- 
ficiency of deficiency. But as there is no excess 
and deficiency of tcm^ierancc and courage lic- 
cause what is intermediate is in a sense an ex- 
treme, so too of the actions wc have mentioned 
there is no mean nor any excess anti deficiency, 
but however they arc done they are wrong; for 
[25 1 in general there is neither a mean of ex- 
cess and deficiency, nor excess and deficiency 
of a mean. 

7 

Wc must, however, not only make this general 
statement, but also apply it to the individual 
facts. For among statements about conduct 
those which are general apply more widely, but 
[jo] t^hose which are particular are more genu- 

^ Fr. cleg, adesp. 16, Diehl. 
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ine, since conduct has to do with individual 
cases, and our statements must harmonize with 
the facts in these cases. We may take these eases 
Irom our table. With regard to Icehiigs of fear 
1107 *’ and contidcnce courage is the mean; of 
the people who exceed, he vvlio exceeds in fear- 
lessness has no name (many of the states have 
no name), while the man who exceeds in con- 
lidencc is rash, and he who exceeds in fear and 
falls short in confidence is a coward. With re- 
gard to pleasures and pains — not all ot them, 
and not so much with regard to the jiains — the 
[5I mean is temperance, the excess sell-indul- 
gence. Persons ileficient with regard to tiie 
pleasures are not often found; hence such jx-i- 
sons also have received no name. Ikit let m call 
them ‘insensible’. 

With icgard to giving and taking of money 
the mean is hbcTality, the excess and the defect 

( Prodigality and meanness. In these actions peo- 
jo] pie exceed and fall short in contrary ways; 
the prodigal exceeds in sfxndmg and falls short 
in taking, while the mean man exceeds in tak- 
ing and falls short in s|pendmg. (At present we 
are gi\ ing a nu ic uui’m.e or summary, and arc 
[75] satisfied with this; later these states will 
[pc more exactly determined.’) With regard to 
money then' are also other dispositions — a 
mean, magnificence (for the magnificent man 
dideis from the lilicral man; the former deals 
\\uth large sums, th<‘ latter with small ones), an 
exci’ss, tastelessness and vulgarity, and a de- 
ficiency, niggardliness; these difTer from the 
[20] states ofiposed to lilierality, and the mode 
of their difference will be stated later.” 

With regard to honour and dishonour the 
mean is proper pride, the excess is known as a 
sort of ‘empty vanity’, and the dehciencv is un- 
due humility; ami as wc said*’’ hlx:rality was re- 
lated to magnificence, differing from it by deal- 
[25] ing with small sums, so there is a state 
similarly related to proper pride, being con- 
cerned with small honours while that is con- 
cerned with great. For it is [-possible to desire 
honour as one ought, and more than one ought, 
and less, and the man who I'xceeds in his de- 
sires is called ambitious, the man who falls 
•short unambitious, while the intermediate per- 
[ jo] son has no name. The disjxisitions also arc 
nameless, exce[)t that that of the ambitious man 
is called ambition. Hence the peojple who are 
at the extremes lay claim to the middle place; 
and we ourselves son-ietimcs call the intermedi- 
ate person ambitious .and son-ietimcs unambi- 
tious, and sometimes praise the ambitious man 
^ IV. I. * 1 122“ 20-9,’^ 10-18, *11.17-19. 
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and sometimes the unambitious. The reason of 
1108 “ our doing this will be stated in what 
follows;’ hut now let us speak of the remaining 
states according to the method which has been 
indicated. 

With regard to anger also there is an excess, 
[5] a deficiency, and a mean. Although they 
can scarcely be said to iiavc names, yet since we 
call llic intermediate person good-tempered let 
us call the mean good temper; of the persons at 
the extremes let the one who exceeds be called 
irascible, and his vice irascibility, and the man 
who falls short an inirasciblc sort of person, 
and the deficiency inirascibility. 

There are also three other means, which 
f/o] ha\c a certain likeness to one another, hut 
difTer from one another: for they arc all con- 
cerned with intercourse in words and actions, 
but differ in that one is concerned with truth in 
this sphere, the other two with [pleasantness; 
ami of this one kind is exhibited in giving 
amuseineni, the other in all the circumstances 
of life. We must therefore speak of these too, 
that we may the better see that in all things the 
[75] mean is praiseworthy, and the extremes 
neither [praiseworthy nor right, hut worthy of 
blame. Now most of these states also have no 
names, hut we must trv, as in the other ca.scs, 
to invent names ourselves so that wc may he 
clear and easy to follow. With regard to truth, 
[20] then, the intermediate is a truthful sort 
ot person and the mean may Ipc called truthful- 
ness, while the pretence which exaggerates is 
boastfulness and the person characterized by it 
a boaster, and that which untlerstates is mock 
modesty and the person characterized by it 
mock modest. With regard to pleasantness in 
the gi\ ing of amusement the intermediate [x.t- 
son IS ready-witted and the disposition ready 
wit, the excess is buffoonery and the [xrson 
[25] characterized by it a buffoon, while the 
man who falls short is a sort of boor and his 
Slate is hoorishness. With regard to the remain- 
ing kind of pleasantness, that which is exhib- 
ited in life in general, the man w’ho is pleasant 
in the right w'ay is friendly and the mean is 
friendliness, wdiilc the man who exceeds is an 
obsequious person if he has no end in Vlcw^ a 
flatterer if he is aiming at his owm advantage, 
and the man w’ho falls short and is unpleasant 
in all circumstances is a quarrelsome and surly 
sort ot person. 

[jo] There are also means in the passions and 
concerned with the passions; since shame is not 
a virtue, and yet praise is extended to the mod- 

* ^11-26, 1125^ 14-18. 
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cst man. For even in these matters one man is 
said to be intermediate, and another to exceed, 
as for instance the bashful man who is ashamed 
of everything; while he who falls short or is 
not ashamed of anything at all is shameless, 
and the intermediate person is modest. Right- 
[ ?5] indignation is a mean between envy 
llOS** and spite, and these states are concerned 
with the pain and pleasure that are felt at the 
fortunes of our neighbours; the man who is 
characterized by righteous indignation is 
pained at undeserved good fortune, the envi- 
ous man, going beyond him, is pained at all 
[5] good fortune, and the spiteful man falls so 
far short of being pained that he even rejoices. 
But these states there will be an opportunity of 
describing elsewhere;^ with regard to justice, 
since it has not one simple meaning, we shall, 
after describing the other states, distinguish its 
two kinds and say how each of them is a mean; 
[/o] and similarly we shall treat also ot the ra- 
tional virtues. 

8 

There are three kinds of disposition, then, two 
of them vices, involving excess and deficiency 
respectively, and one a virtue, viz. the mean, 
and all are in a sense opposed to all; for the ex- 
treme states are contrary both to the intermedi- 
ate state and to each other, and the intermedi- 
[75] ate to the extremes; as the equal is greater 
relatively to the less, less relatively to the great- 
er, so the middle states are excessive relatively 
to the deficiencies, deficient relatively to the ex-, 
cesses, both in passions and in actions. For the 
brave man appears rash relatively to the cow- 
[20] ard, and cowardly relatively to the rash 
man; and similarly the temperate man appears 
self-indulgent relatively to the insensible man, 
insensible relatively to the self-indulgent, and 
the liberal man prodigal relatively to the mean 
man, mean relatively to the prodigal. Hence 
also the people at the extremes push the inter- 
mediate man each over to the other, and the 
brave man is called rash by the coward, cow- 
[25] ardly by the rash man, and correspond- 
ingly in the other cases. 

These states being thus opposed to one an- 
other, the greatest contrariety is that of the ex- 
tremes to each other, rather than to the inter- 
mediate; for these are further from each other 
than from the intermediate, as the great is fur- 

^ The reference may Ik: to the whole treatment of the 
moral virtues in iii. 6-iv. 9, or to the discussion of shame 
in IV. 9, or to the discussion of these two states in Rhetoric, 
11. 6, 9, 10. 
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ther from the small and the small from the 
[^o] great than both are from the equal. 
Again, to the intermediate some extremes 
show a certain likeness, as that of rashness to 
courage and that of prodigality to liberality; 
but the extremes show the greatest unlikencss 
to each other; now contraries are defined as the 
things that are furthest from each other, so that 
things that are further apart are more con- 
[? 5 l fary- 

1109 “ To the mean in some cases the deficien- 
cy, in some the excess is more opposed; c.g. it 
is not rashness, which is an excess, but coward- 
ice, which is a deficiency, that is more opposed 
to courage, and not insensibility, which is a de- 
ficiency, hut self-indulgence, which is an ex- 
[5] cess, that is more opposed to temperance. 
Ihis hnpf'iens from two reasons, one lx:mg 
drawn from the thing itself; for lx;cause one ex- 
treme is nearer and liker to the intermciliate, 
we oppose not this hut rather its contrary to the 
intermediate. E.g. since rashness is thought 
liker and nearer to courage, and cowardice 
more unlike, we oppose rather the latter to 
[/o] courage; for things that are further from 
the intermediate arc thought more contrary to 
it. This, then, is one cause, draun trom the 
thing itself; another is drawn from ourselves; 
for the things to which wc 0111 selves more nat- 
urally tend seem more contrary to the inter- 
mediate. For instance, we ourselves tend more 
[75] naturally to pleasures, and h«ice are more 
easily carried away towards sclt-indulgencc 
than towards propriety. We describe as con- 
trary to the mean, then, rather the directions in 
which we more often go to great lengths; and 
therefore self-indulgence, which is an excess, is 
the more contrary to temperance. 

9 

[20] Tliat moral virtue is a mean, then, and in 
what sense it is so, and that it is a mean be- 
tween two vices, the one involving excess, the 
other deficiency, and that it is such because its 
character is to aim at what is intermediate in 
passions and in actions, has been sufficiently 
stated. Hence also it is no easy task to be good. 
For in everything it is no easy task to find the 
[25] middle, e.g. to find the middle of a circle 
is not for every one but for him who knows; so, 
too, any one can get angry — that is easy — or 
give or spend money; but to do this to the right 
person, to the right extent, at the right time, 
with •^he right motive, and in the right way, 
that is not for every one, nor is it easy; where- 
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fore goodness is both rare and laudable and 
noble. 

[^o] Hence he who aims at the intermediate 
must first depart from what is the more con- 
trary to it, as Calypso advises — 

Hold the ship out beyond that surf and spray} 

For of the extremes one is more erroneous, one 
less so; therefore, since to hit the mean is hard 
in the extreme, we must as a second best, as 
people say, take the least of the evils; and this 
t ?5] done best in the way we describe. 

1109 *^ But we must consider the things to- 
wards which we ourselves also are easily car- 
ried away; for some of us lend to one thing, 
some to another; and this will be recognizable 
from the pleasure and the pain we feel. We 
[5] must drag ourselves away to the contrary 
extreme; for we shall get into the intermediate 
state by drawing well away fiom error, as peo- 
ple do in straightening sticks that are bent. 

Now in everything the pleasant or pleasure 
is most to be guarded against; for we do not 
judge it impartially. We ought, then, to feel to- 
wards pleasure ti.^ J-lcrs of the people felt 
[/o] towards Helen, and in all circumstances 
repeat their saying; for if we dismiss pleasure 
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thus we are less likely to go astray. It is by do- 
ing this, then, (to sum the matter up) that we 
shall best be able to hit the mean. 

But this is no doubt difficult, and es]:)ecially 
[75] in individual cases; for it is not easy to de- 
termine both how and with whom and on 
what provocation and how long one should be 
angry; for we too sometimes praise those who 
fall short and call them good-tempered, but 
sometimes wc praise those who get angry and 
call them manly. 'I'he man, however, who devi- 
ates little from goodness is not blamed, wheth- 
er he do so in the direction of the more or of 
the less, but only the man who deviates more 
[20] widely; for he does not fail to be noticed. 
But up to what point and to what extent a man 
must deviate before he becomes blameworthy 
it is not easy to determine by reasoning, any 
more than anything else that is perceived by 
the senses; such things depend on particular 
facts, and the decision rests with perception. 
So much, then, is plain, that the intermediate 
state is in all things to be praised, but that we 
[25] must incline sometimes towards the ex- 
cess, sometimes towards the deficiency; for so 
shall wc most easily hit the mean and what is 
right. 


BOOK III 


I 

[^o] Since virtue is concerned with passions 
and actions, and on voluntary passions and ac- 
tions praise and blame are bestowed, on those 
that arc involuntary pardon, and sometimes 
also pity, to distinguish the voluntary and the 
involuntary is presumably necessary lor those 
who are studving the nature of \irtue, and 
useful also for legislators with a view to the as- 
signing both of honours and of fninishinents. 
[^5] I'hose things, then, are thought involun- 
1110 ® tary, which take place under compul- 
sion or owing to ignorance; and that is com- 
pulsory of which the moving principle is out- 
side, being a principle in which nothing is 
contributed by the person who is acting or is 
fpeling the passion, c.g. if he were to be carried 
somewhere by a wind, or by men who had him 
in their power. 

But with regard to the things that are done 
[5] from fear of greater evils or for some noble 
object (e.g. if a tyrant were to order one to do 
something base, having one’s parents and chil- 
dren in his power, and if one did the action 

^ Odyssey y xii. 219 ff. (Mackail^s trans.). 


they were to be saved, but otherwise would be 
put to death), it may be debated whether such 
actions arc involuntary or voluntary. Some- 
thing of the sort hap^x^ns also with regard to 
the throwing of goods overboard in a storm; 
[70] ior in the abstract no one throws goods 
away \oliintarilv, but on condition of its secur- 
ing the safely of himself and his crew any sen- 
sible man does so. Such actions, then, are 
mixed, but arc more like voluntary actions; for 
they arc worthy of choice at the time when they 
arc done, and the end of an action is relative to 
the occasion. Both the terms, then, ‘voluntary’ 
and ‘involuntary’, must be used with reference 
[75] to the moment of action. Now the man 
acts voluntarily; tor the principle that moves 
the instrumental parts of the body in such ac- 
tions is in him, and the things of which the 
m.iving principle is in a man himself arc in his 
power to do or not to do. Such actions, there- 
fore, are voluntary, but in the abstract perhaps 
involuntary; for no one would choose any such 
act in itself. 

[20] For such actions men are sometimes even 
praised, when they endure something base or 
painful in return for great and noble objects 
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gained; in the opposite case they are blamed, 
since to endure the greatest indignities for no 
noble end or for a trifling end is the mark oi an 
inferior person. On some actions praise indeed 
is not bestowed, but pardon is, when one does 
[25] what he ought not under pressure which 
overstrains human nature and which no one 
could withstand. Rut some acts, perhaps, we 
cannot be forced to do, but ought rather to face 
death after the most fearful sufferings; for the 
things that ‘forced’ Euripides’ Alcmaeon to 
slay his mother seem absurd. It is diflicult some- 
times to determine what should be chosen at 
what cost, and what should be endured in re- 
[^0] turn for what gain, and yet more diflicult 
to abide by our decisions; for as a rule what is 
expected is painful, and what we are lorced to 
do is base, whence praise and blame arc be- 
stowed on those who have been compelled or 
have not. 

1110 ^ What sort of acts, then, should be called 
comj^ilsory ? We answer that without qualifi- 
cation actions are so when the cause is in the 
external circumstances and the agent contrib- 
utes nothing. But the things that in themselves 
are involuntary, but now and in return for 
these gains are worthy of choice, ami whose 
moving principle is in the agent, are in them- 
[5] selves involuntar), but now and in return 
for these gains voluntary. They arc more like 
voluntary acts; for actions arc in the class of 
particulars, and the particular acts here arc vol- 
untary. What sort of things arc to be chosen, 
and in return for what, it is not easy to state; , 
for there are many differences in the particular 
cases. 

Rut if some one were to say that pleasant and 
noble objects have a comixlling power, forcing 
[/o] us from without, all acts would be lor him 
compulsory; for it is for these objects that all 
men do everything they do. And those who act 
under compulsion and unwillingly act with 
pain, but those who do acts for their pleasant- 
ness and nobility do them with pleasure; it is 
absurd to make external circumstances respon- 
sible, and not oneself, as lx:ing easily caught 
by such attractions, and to make oneself re- 
sponsible for noble acts but the pleasant obiocts 
responsible for base acts. The com])ulsory, then, 
[75] seems to be that whose moving principle 
is outside, the person compelled contributing 
nothing. 

Everything that is done by reason of igno- 
rance is nor voluntary; it is only what produces 
pain and repentance that is /^voluntary. For 
the man who has done something owing to 


ignorance, and feels not the least vexation at 
[20] his action, has not acted voluntarily, since 
he did not know what he was doing, nor yet 
involuntarily, since he is not pained. Ot people, 
then, who act by reason of ignorance he who 
repents is thought an involuntary agent, and 
the man who does not rcqient may, since he is 
different, be called a not voluntary agent; for, 
since he differs from the other, it is belter that 
he should have a name of his own. 

Acting by reason of ignorance seems also to 
[25] be different Irom acting in ignorance; for 
the man who is drunk or in a rage is thought 
to act as a result not of ignorance hut of one of 
the causes mentioned, yet not knowingly but 
in Ignorance. 

Now every wicked man is ignorant of what 
he ought to do and what he ought to nhstain 
from, and it is hy reason of error of this kind 
that men become unjust and in general bad; 
[)’o] but the term ‘involuntary’ tends to he used 
not il a man is ignorant of what is to his ad- 
vantage — lor it IS not mistaken purpose that 
causes involuntary atlion (it leads rather to 
wickedness), nor ignoranee ol the universal 
(for that men arc hhimcd), hut ignorance of 
particulars, i.e. of the circumstances of the ac- 
tum and the objects with which it is concerned. 
1111“ For It is on these that both pity and 
pardon depend, since the person who is igno- 
rant of any ot these acts iiuoluntarily. 

Perhaps it is )ust as well, thcT®tore, to de- 
termine iheir nature and luimher. A man may 
be ignorant, then, of who he is, what he is do- 
ing, what or whom he is acting on, and some- 
times also what (e.g. what instrument) he is 
[5] doing il with, and to what end (e.g. he 
may think his act will conduce to some one’s 
salcty), and how he is doing it (e.g. whether 
gently or violently). Now ol all of these no one 
could he ignorant unless he were mad, and 
evidently also he could not he ignorant of the 
agent; for how could he not know himself? 
Bui of what he is doing a man might be igno- 
rant, as for instance people say ‘it slipped out of 
their mouths as they were s]K‘aking’, or ‘they 
did not know it was a secret’, as Aeschylus said 
[/o] of the mysteries, or a man might say he 
‘let il go off when he merely wanted to show its 
working’, as the man did with the catapult. 
Again, one might think one’s son was an ene- 
my, as Merope did, or that a pointed spear had 
a button on it, or that a stone was pumice- 
stone; or one might give a man a draught to 
save him, and really kill him; or one might 
want to touch a man, as people do in sparring, 
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[75] and really wound him. The ignorance 
may relate, then, to any of these things, i.e. of 
the circumstances oi the action, and the man 
who was ignorant of any of these is thought to 
have acted involuntarily, and especially li he 
was ignorant on the most important points; 
and these are thought to lx; the circumstances 
of the action and its end. Further, the doing of 
an act that is called involuntary in virtue of 
[20] ignorance of this sort must be painful and 
involve repentance. 

Since that which is done under compulsion 
or by reason of ignorance is involuntary, the 
voluntary would seem to be that of which the 
moving principle is in the agent himself, he 
being aware of the particular circumstances of 
the action. Presumably acts done by reason of 
anger or apjx'iitc are not rightly called involun- 
[25] tary. fmr in the first place, on that show- 
ing none of tlie oilier animals will act volun- 
tarily, nor will children; ami secondly, is it 
meant that we do not do voluntarily emy of the 
acts that are due to apfietitc or anger, or that 
we tlo the noble acts voluntarily and the base 
acts involuntarily Is not this absurd, when one 
and the same thing is the cause ^ But it would 
f surely he odd to descrilK* as iinoluntary 
the things one ought to desire; ami we ought 
both to he angry at certain things and to base 
an appetite lor certain things, e.g. tor health 
and lor learning. Also what is iinoluntary is 
thought to he painful, hut what is in accord- 
ance with aj)|K-tite is thought to he pleasant. 
Again, what is the ditlerencc in respect of in- 
\oluntariness iKtween errors committed upon 
calculation and those committed in anger? 
1111^ Both are to he avoided, l)ut the irra- 
tional passions arc thought not less human than 
reason is, and therelore also the actions which 
proceed from anger or ajipctite arc the man's 
actions. It would he odd, then, to tieat them as 
Iinoluntary. 

2 

Both the voluntary and the involuntary having 
[5] been delimited, we must next discuss 
choice; for it is thought to he most closely 
hound up with virtue and to discriminate char- 
acters belter than actions do. 

Choice, then, seems to he voluntary, hut not 
the same thing as the voluntary; the latter ex- 
tends more widely. For both children and the 
lower animals share in voluntary action, hut 
not in choice, and acts done on the spur of the 
moment wc describe as voluntary, but not as 
chosen. 


[io\ Those who say it is appetite or anger or 
wish or a kind of opinion do not seem to be 
right. For choice is not common to irrational 
creatures as well, but appetite and anger arc. 
Again, the incontinent man acts with appetite, 
hut not with choice; while the continent man 
[75] on the contrary acts with choice, but not 
with appetite. Again, appetite is contrary to 
choice, hut not appetite to appetite. Again, ap- 
petite relates to the pleasant and the painful, 
choice neither to the painful nor to the pleasant. 

Still less is It anger; for acts due to anger are 
thought to he less than any others objects of 
choice. 

[20] But neither is it wish, though it seems 
near to it; for choice cannot relate to impossi- 
bles, and if any one said he chose them he 
would he thought silly; hut there may he a wish 
even lor impossibles, e.g. for immortality. And 
wish may rel.itc to things that could in no way 
be brought about by one’s own efforts, e.g. that 
a particular actor or athlete should win in a 
[25] competition; hut no one chooses such 
things, hut only the things that he thinks could 
he hi ought about by his own efforts. Again, 
wish relates rather to the end, choice to the 
means; for instance, wc wish to he healthy, but 
wc choose the acts which will make us healthy, 
and we wish to he happy and say wc do, hut we 
cannot well say we choose to be so; for, in gen- 
eral, choice seems to relate to the things that 
arc in our own power. 

I ^o] For this reason, too, it cannot be opinion; 
for opinion is thought to relate to all kinds of 
things, no less to eternal things and impossi- 
ble things than to things in our own power; 
and it is distinguished by its falsity or truth, 
not by its badness or gooilncss, while choice is 
distinguished rather by these. 

Now with opinion in general jx;rhaps no one 
1112’^ even says it is identical. But it is not 
identical even with any kind of opinion; for by 
choosing what is good or had we arc men of a 
certain character, which wc are not by holding 
certain opinions. And wc choose to get or avoid 
something good or had, hut wc have o})inions 
about what a thing is or whom it is good for or 
how it is good for him; we can hardly be said 
[5] to opine to get or a\oid anything. And 
choice is praised tor being related to the right 
object rather than for Ixdng rightly related to it, 
opinion for being truly related to its object. 
And we choose what wc best know to be good, 
hut wc opine what wc do not quite know; and 
it is not the same people that arc thought to 
make the best choices and to have the best opin- 
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ions, buc some are thought to have fairly good than in that of gymnastics, inasmuch as it has 
[/o] opinions, but by reason of vice to choose been less exactly worked out, and again about 


what they should not. If opinion precedes 
choice or accompanies it, that makes no differ- 
ence; for it is not this that we are considering, 
but whether it is identical with some kind of 
opinion. 

What, then, or what kind of thing is it, since 
it is none of the things we have mentioned? It 
[75] seems to be voluntary, but not all that is 
voluntary to be an object of choice. Is it, then, 
what has been decided on by previous delibera- 
tion? At any rate choice involves a rational 
principle and thought. Even the name seems to 
suggest that it is what is chosen before other 
things. 

3 

Do we deliberate about everything, and is ev- 
erything a possible subject of deliberation, or is 
deliberation impossible about some things? Wc 
[jo] ought presumably to call not what a fool 
or a madman would deliberate about, but what 
a sensible man would deliberate about, a sub- 
ject of deliberation. Now about eternal things 
no one deliberates, e.g. about the material uni- 
verse or the incommensurability of the diag- 
onal and the side of a square. But no more do 
we deliberate about the things that involve 
movement but always happen in the same way, 
[25] whether of necessity or by nature or from 
any other cause, e.g. the solstices and the risings 
of the stais; nor about things that happen now 
in one way, now in another, e.g. droughts and , 
rains; nor about chance events, like the finding 
of treasure. But we do not deliberate even 
about all human affairs; for instance, no Spar- 
tan deliberates about the best constitution for 
the Scythians. For none of these things can be 
brought about by our own efforts. 

[^0] We deliberate about things that are in our 
power and can be done; and these are in fact 
what is left. For nature, necessity, and chance 
arc thought to be causes, and also reason and 
everything that depends on man. Now every 
class of men deliberates about the things that 
can be done by their own efforts. And in the 
case of exact and self-contained sciences there 
1112** is no deliberation, e.g. about the letters 
of the alphabet (for we have no doubt how 
they should be written); but the things that are 
brought about by our own efforts, but not al- 
ways in the same way, are the things about 
which we deliberate, e.g. questions of medical 
treatment or of money-making. And we do so 
[5] more in the case of the art of navigation 


other things in the same ratio, and more also 
in the case of the arts than in that of the sci- 
ences; for we have more doubt about the for- 
mer. Deliberation is concerned with things 
that happen in a certain way for the most part, 
but in which the event is obscure, and with 
[/o] things in which it is indeterminate. We 
call in others to aid us in delilx^ration on im- 
portant questions, distrusting ourselves as not 
being equal to deciding. 

We deliberate not about ends but about 
means. For a doctor does not deliberate wheth- 
er he shall heal, nor an orator whether he shall 
persuade, nor a statesman whether he shall pro- 
duce law and order, nor does any one else de- 
[75] liberate about his end. They assume the 
end and consider how and by what means it is 
to be attained; and if it seems to be produced 
by several means they consider by which it is 
most easily and best produced, while if it is 
achieved by one only they consider how it will 
be achieved by this and by what means this 
will be achieved, till they come to the first 
cause, which in the order of discovery is last. 
[20] For the person who deliberates seems to 
investigate and analyse in the way described as 
though he were analysing a geometrical con- 
.struction (not all investigation apjxars to be 
deliberation — for instance mathematical inves- 
tigations — but all dclilK'ration is in*vcstigaiion), 
and what is last in the order of analysis seems 
to be first in the order of becoming. And if wc 
[25] come on an impossibility, we give up the 
search, e.g. if we need money and this cannot 
be got; but if a thing appears possible wc try to 
do it. By ‘possible’ things I mean things that 
might be brought about by our own efforts; 
and these in a sense include things that can Ik 
brought about by the efforts of our friends, 
since the moving principle is in ourselves. The 
subject of investigation is sometimes the instru- 
[^o] ments, sometimes the use of them; and 
similarly in the other cases — sometimes the 
means, sometimes the mode of using it or the 
means of bringing it about. It seems, then, as 
has been said, that man is a moving principle 
of actions; now deliberation is about the things 
to be done by the agent himself, and actions are 
for the sake of things other than themselves. 
For the end cannot be a subject of deliberation, 
but only the means; nor indeed can the par- 
1113 ® ticular facts be a subject of it, as wheth- 
er thi: is bread or has been baked as it should; 
for these are matters of perception. If wc arc to 
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be always deliberating, we shall have to go on 
to infinity. 

The same thing is deliberated upon and is 
chosen, except that the object of choice is al- 
ready determinate, since it is that which has 
been decided upon ns a result of deliberation 
[5] that is the object of choice. For every one 
ceases to inquire how he is to act when he has 
brought the moving principle back to himself 
and to the ruling part of himself; for this is 
what chooses. This is plain also Irom the an- 
cient constitutions, which Homer represented; 
for the kings announced their choices to the 

f eoplc. The object of choice Ix'ing one of the 
io\ things in our own power which is desired 
after deliberation, choice will be deliberate de- 
sire of things in our own power; for when we 
have decided as a result of deliberation, we 
desire in accordance with our deliberation. 

We may lake it, then, that we have described 
choice in outline, and stated the nature of its 
obiccts and the fact that it is concerned with 


[75] That wish is for the end has already Ixrcn 
stated;* some think it is for the good, others for 
the apparent good. Now those who say that the 
good is the object ol wish must admit in con* 
setiuence that that which the man who does 
not choose aright wishes foi is not an object of 
wish (lor if it is to be so, it must also be good; 
but it was, if it so hapjxmed, bad); while those 
[20] who say the apparent gootl is the object 
of wish must atlrnil that there is no natural 
object of wish, hut only wh.it seems goo<l to 
each man. Now difierent things appear good 
to different people, and, if it so ha])pcns, even 
contrary things. 

If these consequences arc unplcasing, arc we 
to say that absolutelv and in truth the good is 
the object of wish, but lor each person the ap- 
[25] parent good; that that which is in truth 
an object of wish is an object of wish to the 
good man, while any chance thing may be so to 
the bad man, as in the case ol bodies also the 
things that are in truth wholesome are whole- 
some for bodies which are in good convlition, 
while for those that are diseased other things 
are wholesome — or bitter or sweet or hot or 
heavy, and so on; since the good man judges 
[ ^o] each class of things rightly, and in e.ich 
the truth apjicars to him? For each state of 
character has its own ideas of the noble and the 
pleasant, and perhaps the good man differs 
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from others most by seeing the truth in each 
class of things, being as it were the norm and 
measure of them. In most things the error 
seems to be due to pleasure; for it appears a 
1113 *’ good when it is not. We therefore choose 
the pleasant as a good, and avoid pain as an 
evil. 

5 

The end, then, being what we wish for, the 
means what we deliberate about and choose, 
actions concerning means must be according 
[5] to choice and voluni.iry. Now the exercise 
of the virtues is concerned with means. There- 
lorc virtue also is in our own ])owcr, and so too 
vice. For where it is in our power to act it is 
also in our power not to act, and vice versa\ so 
that, il to act, where this is noble, is in our 
power, not to act, which will he base, will also 
[/o] be in our power, and if not to act, w'here 
this is noble, is in our power, to act, which will 
be base, will also be in our power. Now if it is 
in our power to do noble or base acts, and like- 
wise in our pow'cr not to do them, and this was 
what being good or bad meant, then it is in our 
power to be virtuous or vicious. 

'rhe sa\ ing“ that ‘no one is voluntarily wicked 
[75] nor m\()luntarily happy’ seems to be part- 
ly false and partly true; for no one is involun- 
taril) happy, but wickedness is \oluntary. Or 
else w^e sh.ill have to dispute what has just Ixcn 
said, at any rate, and deny that man is a mov- 
ing principle or begetter of his actions as of 
children. But if these facts arc evident and we 
cannot refer actions to mo\ing principles other 
[20] than those in ourselves, the acts whose 
mo\ing principles arc in us must themselves 
also be in our power and voluntary. 

Witness seems to be borne to this both by in- 
dividuals in their private capacity and by legis- 
lators themselves; for these punish and take 
\engcancc on those who do wicked acts (unless 
they have acted under compulsion or as a result 
of Ignorance tor which they arc not themselves 
[25] responsible), while they honour those 
w'ho do noble acts, as though they meant to en- 
courage the latter and deter the former. But no 
one is encouraged to do the things that are 
nt dier in our powder nor voluntary; it is as- 
sumed that there is no gain in l)cing persuaded 
not to be hot or in pain or hungry or the like, 
since we shall experience these feelings none 
[^o] the less. Indeed, we punish a man for his 
very ignorance, if he is thought responsible for 
the ignorance, as when penalties are doubled 
2 Fr. adesp. ( ? Solon), Bcrgk, p. 1356 f. 
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in the case of drunkenness; for the moving 
principle is in the man himself, since he had 
the power of not getting drunk and his getting 
drunk was the cause of his ignorance. And we 
punish those who arc ignorant of anything in 
1114 * the laws that they ought to know and 
that is not dithcult, and so too in the case of 
anything else that they arc thought to be igno- 
rant of through carelessness; we assume diat 
it is in their power not to be ignorant, since 
they have the power of taking care. 

Rut perhaps a man is the kind of man not to 
take care. Still they are themselves by their 
slack lives responsible for liecoming men of 
that kind, and men make themselves responsi- 
[5] ble for being unjust or self-indulgent, in 
the one case by cheating and in the other by 
spending their time in drinking bouts and the 
like; for it is activities exercised on particular 
objects that make the corresponding character. 
This is plain from the case of jx:ople training 
for any contest or action; they practise the ac- 
tivity the whole time. Now not to know that it 
is from the exercise of activities on particular 
[/o] objects that states of character are pro- 
duced is the mark of a thoroughly senseless 
person. Again, it is irrational to suppose that a 
man who acts unjustly docs not wish to l>e un- 
just or a man who acts self-indulgenily to be 
self-indulgent. But if without being ignorant a 
man docs the things which will make him un- 
just, he will be unjust voluntarily. Yet it does 
not follow that it he wishes he will cease to be 
unjust and will be just. For neither docs the, 
[75] man who is ill become well on those terms. 
We may suppose a case in which he is ill volun- 
tarily, through living incontinently and dis- 
obeying his doctors. In that case it was then 
open to him not to be ill, but not now, when he 
has thrown away his chance, just as when you 
have let a stone go it is too late to recover it; 
but yet it was in your power to throw it, since 
the moving principle was in you. So, too, to the 
[20] unjust and to the self-indulgent man it 
was open at the beginning not to become men 
of this kind, and so they arc unjust and self- 
indulgent voluntarily; but now that they have 
become so it is not possible for them not to be 
so. 

But not only are the vices of the soul volun- 
tary, but those of the body also for some men, 
whom we accordingly blame; while no one 
blames those who are ugly by nature, we blame 
[25] those who are so owing to want of exer- 
cise and care. So it is, too, with respect to weak- 
ness and infirmity; no one would reproach a 


man blind from birth or by disease or from a 
blow, but rather pity him, while every one 
would blame a man who was blind from drunk- 
enness or some other form of self-indulgence. 
Of vices of the body, then, those in our own 

f ower arc blamed, those not in our {lower arc 
jo] not. And if this be so, in the other cases 
also the vices that arc blamed must be in our 
own power. 

Now some one may say that all men desire 
the apparent good, but have no control over the 
ap{x:a ranee, but the end ap{)cars to each man in 
a form answering to his character. We reply 
1114 '^ that if each man is somehow responsi- 
ble for his state of mind, he will also be him- 
self somehow responsible for the ap[x*araiicc; 
but if not, no one is res{)onsiblc for his own 
c\ildoing, but c\crv one diKs evil acts through 
[5] ignorance of the end, thinking that by 
these he will get what is best, and the aiming 
at the end is not sell -chosen but one must be 
born with an eye, as it were, by which to judge 
rightly and choose what is truly good, and lie 
is w’ell endowed by natuic who is w’cll en- 
dowed with this. ]'or it is what is greatest and 
most noble, anti what we cannot get or learn 
from another, but must have just such as it was 
when given us at birth, and to be well .ind 
[/o] nobly endowed with this will be pericct 
and true excellence ol natural endowment. 11 
this is true, then, how will virtue be more vol- 
untary than \ice? To both men aUke, the good 
and the bad, the end ap{)C‘ars and is fixed by 
[75] nature or how'cvcr it may be, and it is by 
rclerring everything else to this that men do 
whatever they do. 

Whether, then, it is not by nature that the 
end a{ipears to each man such as it tloes appear, 
but something also depends on him, or the end 
is natural but because the good man adopts 
the means voluntarily virtue is voluntary, vice 
[20] also will be none the less voluntary; tor in 
the case of the bad man there is ecjually {iresent 
that which dcfKMids on himself in his actions 
even if not in his end. It, then, as is asserted, 
the virtues are voluntary (for we are ourselves 
somehow partly res{)onsiblc for our states of 
character, and it is by being persons of a cer- 
tain kind that we assume the end to be so and 
[25] so), the vices also will be voluntary; tor 
the same is true of them. 

With regard to the virtues in general wc 
have stated their genus in outline, viz. that they 
arc means and that they are states of character, 
and that they tend, and by their own nature, 
to the doing of the acts by which they are pro- 
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(Juced, and that they arc in our power and 
voluntary, and act as the right rule prescribes, 
[^o] But actions and states of character are not 
voluntary in the same way; lor we are masters 
of our actions from the beginning right to the 
end, if we know the particular facts, but though 
we control the beginning of our states of char- 
1115 “ acter the gradual [Progress is not obvi- 
ous any more than it is in illnesses; localise it 
was in our power, however, to act in this way 
or not in this way, therefore the states arc vol- 
untary. 

Ixt us take up the sever.d virtues, however, 
and say which they are and what sort of things 
they are concerned with and how they are con- 
[5] cerned with them; at the same time it will 
become plain how many they arc. And first let 
us speak of courage. 

6 

That it is a mean with regard to feelings of 
tear and confidence has already been made evi- 
dent;* and plainly the things we tear are terri- 
ble things, and ih^^e arc, to sfieak without 
qualification, evils; for which reason people 
[/o] even define fear as expectation of evil. 
Now we fear all evils, c.g. disgrace, poverty, 
disease, friendlessncss, death, but the brave 
man is not thought to be concerned with all; 
for to fear some things is even right and noble, 
and it is base not to I ear them — e.g. disgrace; 
he who fears this is good and modest, and he 
who docs not is shameless. lie is, however, by 
some people called brave, by a transference of 
[75] the word to a new meaning; for he has in 
him something which is like the brave man, 
since the brave man also is a fearless fX'rson. 
Poverty and disease we perhaps ought not to 
fear, nor in general the things that do not pro- 
ceed from vice and are not due to a man him- 
self. But not even the man who is fearless of 
these is brave. Yet we apply the word to him 
[20] also in virtue of a similarity; for some who 
in the dangers of war are cowards arc liberal 
and arc confident in face ol the loss of money. 
Nor is a man a coward if he Icars insult to his 
wife and children or envy or anything of the 
kind; nor brave if he is confiilent when he is 
about to be flogged. With what sort of terrible 
[25] things, then, is the brave man concerned? 
Surely with the greatest; for no one is more 
likely than he to stand his ground against what 
is awe-inspiring. Now death is the most terri- 
ble of all things; for it is the cnil, and nothing 
is thought to be any longer either good or bad 

‘iio7»33-*>4. 


for the dead. But the brave man would not 
seem to be concerned even with death in all 
circumstances, e.g. at sea or in disease. In w'hat 
[^o] circumstances, then? Surely in the no- 
blest. Now such deaths are those in battle; for 
these take place in the greatest and noblest dan- 
ger. And these arc correspondingly honoured 
in city-states and at the courts of monarchs. 
Properly, then, he will be called brave who is 
fearless in face of a noble death, and of all 
emergencies that involve death; and the emer- 
gencies of war arc in the highest degree of this 
[^5] kind. Yet at sea also, and in disease, the 
1115 *’ brave man is fearless, but not in the 
same way as the seaman; for he has given up 
hope of safety, and is disliking the thought of 
death in this shape, while they are hopelul be- 
cause of their experience. At the same time, we 
[5I show courage in situations where there is 
the opportunity of showing prowess or where 
death is noble; but in these forms of death nei- 
ther of these conditions is fulfilled. 

7 

What is terrible is not the same for all men; but 
we say there are things terrible even beyond 
human strength. These, then, arc terrible to 
every one — at least to every sensible man: but 
the terrible things that are not beyond human 
strength dilTer in magnitude and degree, and 
[/o] so too do the things that inspire confi- 
dence. Now the brave man is as dauntless as 
man may be. Therefore, while he will fear even 
the things that arc not beyond human strength, 
he will lace them as he ought and as the rule di- 
rects, for honour’s sake; for this is the end of 
virtue. But it is [lossiblc to Icar these more, or 
less, anti again to fear things that are not terri- 
[75] blc as if they were. Of the faults that are 
committed one consists in fearing what one 
should not, another in fearing as we should 
not, another in fearing when we should not, 
and so on; and so too with respect to the things 
that inspire confidence. The man, then, who 
faces and who fears the right things and from 
the right motive, in the right way anti at the 
right time, and who feels confidence under the 
corrcs[X)nding conditions, is brave; lor the 
brave man feels and acts according to the mer- 
[20] its of the case and in whatever way the 
rule directs. Now the end of every activity is 
conformity to the corresponding state of char- 
acter. This is true, therefore, of the brave man 
as w'cll as of others. But courage is noble. 
Therefore the end also is noble; for each thing 
is defined by its end. Therefore it is for a noble 
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end that the brave man endures and acts as 
courage directs. 

Of those who go to excess he who exceeds in 
[25] fearlessness has no name (we have said 
previously that many states of character have 
no names'), but he would he a sort of madman 
or insensible person if he feared nothing, nei- 
ther earthquakes nor the waves, as they say the 
Celts do not; while the man who exceeds in 
confidence about what really is terrible is rash. 
The rash man, however, is also thought to be 
[30] boastful and only a pretender to courage; 
at all events, as the brave man is with regard to 
what is terrible, so the rash man wishes to ap- 
pear; and so he imitates him in situations 
where he can. Hence also most of them are a 
mixture of rashness and cowardice; for, while 
in these situations they display confidence, they 
do not hold their ground against what is really 
terrible. The man who exceeds in fear is a cow- 
ard; for he fears both what he ought no*^ and 
[35] as he ought not, and all the similar char- 
1116 ® acterizations attach to him. He is lack- 
ing also in confidence; but he is more conspicu- 
ous for his excess of fear in painful situations. 
The coward, then, is a despairing sort of per- 
son; for he fears everything. The brave man, 
on the other hand, has the opposite disposition; 
for confidence is the mark of a ho|')eful disposi- 
tion. The coward, the rash man, and the brave 
man, then, are concerned with the same objects 
[5] but are dilTerently disposed towards them; 
for the first two exceed and fall short, while 
the third holds the middle, which is the right,' 
position; and rash men are precipitate, and 
wish for dangers beforehand but draw back 
when they are in them, while brave men are 
keen in the moment of action, but quiet before- 
hand. 

[/o] As we have said, then, courage is a mean 
with respect to things that inspire confidence 
or fear, in the circumstances that have been 
stated;^ and it chooses or endures things be- 
cause it is noble to do so, or because it is base 
not to do so. But to die to escape from pov- 
erty or love or anything painful is not the 
mark of a brave man, but rather of a coward; 
for it is softness to fly from what is trouble- 
some, and such a man endures death not be- 
cause it is noble but to fly from evil. 

8 

[75] Courage, then, is something of this sort, 
but the name is also applied to five other kinds, 
(i) First comes the courage of the citizen-sol- 

* 1 107** 2, cf. 1 107^ 29, 1 io8* 5. * Chapter 6. 


dier; for this is most like true courage. Citizen- 
soldiers seem to face dangers because of the 
penalties imposed by the laws and the re- 
proaches they would otherwise incur, and be- 
cause of the honours they win by such action; 
[20] and therefore those peoples seem to be 
bravest among whom cowards are held in dis- 
honour and brave men in honour. This is the 
kind of courage that Homer depicts, e.g. in 
Diomede and in Hector: 

First will Polydamas be to heap reproach on 
me then;® and 

[25] For I lector one day 'mid the Trojans shall 
utter his vaulting harangue: 

Afraid was Tydeides, and fled from my face.* 

This kind of courage is most like to that which 
we described earlier,^ because it is due to vir- 
tue; for it is due to shame and to desire of a 
noble object (i.c. honour) and avoidance of dis- 
grace, which is ignoble. One might rank in the 
[30] same class even those who are compelled 
by their rulers; but they arc inferior, inasmuch 
as they do what they do not from shame but 
from tear, and to avoid not what is disgraceful 
but what is painful; for their masters compel 
them, as Hector® does: 

But if 1 shall spy any dastard that cowers far 
from the fight, 

[35] Vainly will such an one hope to escape 
from the dogs. 

And those who give them their posts, and beat 
1116 *’ them if they retreat,^ do the same, and 
so do those who draw them up with trenches 
or something of the sort behind them; all of 
these apply compulsion. Hut one ought to be 
brave not under compulsion but loccause it is 
noble to be so. 

(2) Ex}:)cricnce with regard to particulai 
facts is also thought to be courage; this is in- 
deed the reason why Socrates thought courage 
[5] was knowledge. Other people exhibit this 
quality in other dangers, and professional sol- 
diers exhibit it in the dangers of war; lor there 
seem to be many empty alarms in war, of 
which these have had the most comprehensive 
experience; therefore they seem brave, because 
the otliers do not know the nature df the facts. 
Again, their experience makes them most capa- 
[/o] ble in attack and in defence, since they 

* Iliad, xxii. TOO. *Jbid.,\\\\. 148, 149. 

* Chapters 6, 7. 

•Aristotle’s quotation is more like Iliad, ii. ^91-^1 
where Agamemnon speaks, than xv. 348-51, where Hec- 
tor speaks. 

’ Cf. Herodotus, vii. 223. 
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can use their arms and have the kind that are 
likely to be best both for attack and for de- 
fence; therefore they fight like armed men 
against unarmed or like trained athletes 
against amateurs; for in such contests too it is 
not the bravest men that fight best, but those 
who are strongest and have their bodies in the 
[75] best condition. Professional soldiers turn 
cowards, however, when the danger puts too 
great a strain on them and they are inferior in 
numbers and equipment; for they arc the first 
to fly, while citizen-forces die at their posts, 
as in fact happened at the temple of Hermes. 
For to the latter flight is disgraceful and 
death is preferable to safety on those terms; 
[20] while the former from the very Ixrgin- 
ning faced the <langer on the assumption that 
they were stronger, and when they know 
the facts they fly, fearing death more than 
disgrace; hut the brave man is not that sort of 
person. 

(^) Passion also is sometimes reckoned as 
courage; those who act from passion, like w'ild 
bcasis rushing at those who have wounded 
[25] them, are inouglit to he brave, because 
brave men also are passionate; for passion 
above all things is eager to rush on danger, and 
hence Homer’s ‘put strength into his passion’* 
and ‘aroused their spirit and passion’^ and 
‘hard he breathed panting’^ and ‘his blood 
boiled’. For all such expressions seem to indi- 
cate the stirring and onset of passion. Now 
f 5>o] brave men act for honour’s sake, but pas- 
sion aids them; while wild beasts act under the 
influence of pain; for they attack Ixrcause they 
have been wounded or because they are afraid, 
since if they are in a forest they do not come 
near one. Thus they are not brave because, 
driven by pain and passion, they rush on dan- 
[ 35 ] without foreseeing any of the perils, 
since at that rate even asses would be brave 
when they are hungry; for blows will not drive 
1117 * them from their food; and lust also 
makes adulterers do many daring things. 
[Those creatures are not brave, then, which 
are driven on to danger by pain or passion.] 
The ‘courage’ that is due to passion seems to be 
the most natural, and to be courage if choice 
and motive be added. 

[5] Men, then, as well as beasts, suffer pain 
when they are angry, and are pleased w^hen 
they exact their revenge; those who fight for 

* This is a conflation of Ilindy xi. ii or xiv. 151 and 
XVI. 521). 

* Cf. Iliad, V. 470; XV. 232, 594. 

* Cf. Odyssey, xxiv. 318 f. 


these reasons, however, arc pugnacious but not 
brave; for they do not act for honour’s sake nor 
as the rule directs, but from strength of feel- 
ing; they have, however, something akin to 
courage. 

[/o] (4) Nor are sanguine people brave; for 
they are confident in danger only l^ecausc they 
have conquered often and against many foes. 
Yet they closely resemble brave men, because 
both arc confident; but brave men are confi- 
dent for the reasons stated earlier,^ while these 
are so because they think they are the strongest 
and can suffer nothing. (Drunken men also 
behave in this way; they become sanguine). 
[75] When their adventures do not succeed, 
however, they run away; but it was^ the mark 
of a brave man to face things that are, and 
seem, terrible for a man, because it is noble to 
do so and disgraceful not to do so. Hence also 
it is thought the mark of a braver man to be 
fearless and undisturbed in sudden alarms than 
to be so in those that are foreseen; for it must 
[20] have proceeded more from a state of char- 
acter, because less from preparation; acts that 
arc foreseen may be chosen by calculation and 
rule, but sudden actions must be in accordance 
with one’s state of character. 

(5) People who are ignorant of the danger 
also apjxar brave, and they are not far removed 
from those of a sanguine temper, but arc inferi- 
or inasmuch as they have no self-reliance while 
these have. Hence also the sanguine hold their 
[^5] ground for a time; but those who have 
been deceived about the facts fly if they know 
or suspect that these are different from what 
they supposed, as happened to the Argives 
when they fell in with the Spartans and took 
them for Sicyonians. 

We have, then, described the character both 
of brave men and of those w'ho arc thought to 
be brave. 

9 

Though courage is concerned with feelings of 
confidence and of fear, it is not concerned with 
both alike, hut more with the things that in- 
[jo] spire fear; for he who is undisturbed in 
face of these and bears himself as he should to- 
wards these is more truly brave than the man 
who does so towards the things that inspire 
confidence. It is for facing what is painful, 
then, as has been said,^ that men are called 
brave. Hence also courage involves pain, and 
is justly praised; for it is harder to face what is 
painful than to abstain from what is pleasant. 

4 II 15^11-24. 51115^7-13. 
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[jj] Yet the end which courage sets before it 
1117 '’ would seem to be pleasant, but to be 
concealed by the attending circumstances, as 
happens also in athletic contests; for the end at 
which boxers aim is pleasant — the crown and 
the honours — but the blows they take are dis- 
tressing to flesh and blood, and painful, and 
[5] so is their whole exertion; and because the 
blows and the exertions arc many the end, 
which is but small, appears to have nothing 
pleasant in it. And so, if the case oi courage is 
similar, death and wounds will lx: painful to 
the brave man and against his will, but he will 
face them because it is noble to do so or because 
it is base not to do so. And the more he is pos- 
sessed of virtue in its entirety and the happier 
[/o] he is, the more he will be pained at the 
thought of death; for life is best worth living 
for such a man, and he is knowingly losing the 
greatest goods, and this is painful. But he is 
none the less brave, and perhaps all the more 
so, because he chooses noble deeds of war at 
[75] that cost. It is not the case, then, with all 
the virtues that the exercise of them is pleasant, 
except in so far as it reaches its end. But it is 
quite possible that the best soldiers may be not 
men of this sort but those who are less brave 
but have no other good; for these are ready to 
face danger, and they sell their life for trilling 

f ains. 

20] So much, then, for courage; it is not dif- 
ficult to grasp its nature in outline, at any rate, 
from what has been said. 

TO 

After courage let us speak of temperance; for 
these seem to be the virtues of the irrational 
parts. We have said^ that temperance is a mean 
[25] with regard to pleasures (for it is less, and 
not in the same way, concerned with pains); 
self-indulgence also is manifested in the same 
sphere. Now, therefore, let us determine with 
what sort of pleasures they arc concerned. We 
may assume the distinction between bodily 
pleasures and those of the soul, such as love of 
honour and love of learning; for the lover of 
[ jo] each of these delights in that of which he 
is a lover, the body being in no way affected, 
but rather the mind; but men who are con- 
cerned with such pleasures are called neither 
temperate nor self-indulgent. Nor, again, are 
those who arc concerned with the other pleas- 
ures that are not bodily; for those who arc fond 
of hearing and telling stories and who spend 
* 1 107** 4-6. 


[_J5] their days on anything that turns up are 
called gossips, but not scH-indiilgent, nor are 
those who are pained at the loss oi money or of 
friends. 

1118 ® Temperance must lx‘ concerned with 
l>odily pleasures, but not all even of these; for 
those who delight in objects of vision, such as 
colours and shapes and painting, are called nci- 
[5] thcr temperate nor self-indulgent; yet it 
would seem possible to ilelight even in these ei- 
ther as one should or to excess or to a delicicnt 
degree. 

And so too is it with objects of hearing; no 
one calls those who delight extravagantly in 
music or acting self-indulgent, nor those who 
do so as they ouglu temperate. 

Nor do we apply these names to those who 
[/o] delight in odour, unless it lx: incidentally; 
we do not call those sell-indulgent who delight 
in the odour of apples or roses or incense, but 
rather those who delight in the odour of un- 
guents or of dainty dishes; for self-mtlulgent 
people delight in these Ix'causc these remind 
them of the objects of their ap^xtite. And one 
may see even other people, when they are hun- 
[75] gry, delighting in the smell of food; but 
to delight in this kind ot thing is the mark of 
the self-indulgent man; for these arc objects 
of apjxtite to him. 

Nor is there in animals other than man any 
pleasure connected \vith these senses, except in- 
cidentally. For dogs do not delight in the scent 
of hares, [)ut in the eating of them, but the 
[ 20 ] scent told them the hares were there; nor 
dexs the lion delight in the lowing of the ox, 
but in eating it; but he perceived by the lowing 
that it w.as near, and therclore appears to de- 
light in the lowing; and similarly he docs not 
delight Ixxausc he sees ‘a stag or a wild goat’,'' 
hut Ixcausc he is going to make a meal of it. 
Temperance and self-indulgente, however, arc 
concerned with the kind ol pleasures that the 
[25] other animals share in, which therefore 
apjiear slavish and brutish; these are touch and 
taste. But even of taste they apjxar to make lit- 
tle or no use; for the business of taste is the dis- 
criminating of flavours, which is done by wine- 
tasters and people who season dishes; but they 
hardly take pleasure in making these discrim- 
f^o] inations, or at least sell -Indulgent people 
do not, but ill the actual enjoyment, which in 
all cases comes through touch, both in the case 
of focxl and in that of drink and in that of sex- 
ual intercourse. This is why a certain gour- 
mand prayed that his throat might become 

^ Iliud ^ HI. 24. 
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longer than a crane’s, implying that it was the 
1118'’ contact that he took pleasure in. Thus 
the sense with which self-indulgence is con- 
nected is the most widely shared of the sejises; 
ami self-indulgence would seem to lx; justly a 
matter of reproach, because it attaches to us not 
as men but as animals. To delight in such 
things, then, and to love them above all others, 
is brutish. For even of the pleasures of touch 
the most lil>cral have been eliminated, e.g. 
[<f] those proiluccd in the gymnasium by rub- 
bing and by the consequent heat; for the con- 
tact characteristic ol the self-indulgent man 
does not affect the whole body but only certain 
parts. 

II 

Of the appetites some seem to he common, oth- 
ers to be (X'culiar to individuals and acquired; 
e.g. the appetite for food is natural, since every 
[/o] one who is without it craves for iood or 
drink, and sometimes for both, and for lo\c 
also (as I lomer says)' if he is young and lusty; 
hut not every one ^♦•a\cs for this or that kind 
of nourishment or love, nor for the same 
things. Hence such cra\ing appears to lx our 
\» ry own. Yet it has of course something nat- 
iiial al>out It; for difTercnt things are pleasant 
to (hflcrent kinds of peofile, and some things 
aie more pleasant to every one than chance ob- 
[ i 5] jects. Now in the natural appetites lew' go 
WTong, and only m one direction, that of ex- 
cess; lor to e.it or drink whatever oilers itself 
till one IS surfeited is to exceed the natural 
amount, since natural appetite is the replenish- 
ment of one’s debciency. Hence these people 
are called belly-gods, this implying that they 
hll their Ixlly Ixyond what is right. It is peo['>le 
f jo] ol entirely slavish character that become 
like this. But with regard to the pleasures pe- 
culiar to individuals many people go wTong 
and in many w'ays. For while the people who 
are ‘fond of so and so’ arc so called Ixcaiisc they 
delight either in the wrong things, or more 
than most jxople do, or in the wTong way, the 
[25] self-indulgent exceed in all three ways; 
they both delight in some things that they 
ought not to delight in (since they arc hateful), 
and if one ought to delight in .some of the 
things they delight in, they do so more than 
one ought and than most men do. 

Plainly, then, excess with regard to pleas- 
ures is self-indulgence and is culpable; with re- 
gard to pains one is not; as in the case of cour- 
age, called temperate for facing them or sclf- 
^ lUadt XXIV. 130. 


[^o] indulgent for not doing so, but the self- 
indulgent man is so called because he is pained 
more than he ought at not getting pleasant 
things (even his pain being caused by pleas- 
ure), and the temperate man is so called be- 
cause be is not pained at the absence of what is 
pleasant and at his abstinence from it. 

1119“ I he self-indulgent man, then, craves 
for all pleasant things or those that are most 
pleasant, and is led by his appetite to choose 
these at the cost of everything else; hence he is 
pained both when he fails to get them and 
when he is merely craving for them (for appe- 
tite insolvcs pain); hut it seems absurd to be 
[5J pained for the sake of pleasure. People who 
fall short w'lth regard to pleasures and delight 
in them less than they should arc hardly found; 
for such insensibility is not human. Even the 
other animals distinguish difTcrent kinds of 
food and enjoy some and not others; and if 
there is any ouw w'ho finds nothing pleasant 
and nothing more attractive than anything else, 
he must he something quite dilTcrcnt from a 
[/o] man; this sort ol person has not received 
a name l)ecausc he hardly occurs. The temper- 
.ite man occupies a middle position with regard 
to these objects. For he neither cnjo\s the 
things that the sell-imlulgcnt man enjoys most 
— hut rather tlislikes them — nor in general the 
things that he should not. nor anything of this 
sort to excess, nor iloes he feel pain or craving 
wdien they are absent, or docs so only to a mod- 
erate degree, and not more than he should, nor 
[75] w hen he should not, and so on; but the 
things that, being pleasant, make for health or 
for good condition, he w'lll desire moderately 
and as he should, ami also other pleasant things 
if ihcv are not hindrances to these ends, or con- 
trary to w’hat is noble, or beyond his means. 
For he wdio neglects these cimditions loves such 
pleasures more than they are worth, hut the 
[20] temperate man is not that sort of person, 
hut the sort of person that the right rule pre- 
scribes. 

12 

Self-indulgence is more like a voluntary state 
than cowxirdicc. For the former is actuated by 
pleasure, the latter by pain, of wEich the one is 
to be chosen and the other to he avoided; and 
pain upsets and destroys the nature of the Iver- 
son who feels it, wdiile pleasure docs nothing of 
[25] the sort. I'hercfore self-indulgence is 
more voluntary. Hence also it is more a matter 
of reproach; for it is easier to Ixcome accus- 
tomed to its objects, since there are many 
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things of this sort in life, and the process of 
habituation to them is free from danger, while 
with terrible objects the reverse is the case. But 
cowardice would seem to be voluntary in a dif- 
ferent degree from its particular manifesta- 
tions; for it is itself painless, but in these we are 
upset by pain, so that we even throw down our 
arms and disgrace ourselves in other ways; 
[_^o] hence our acts are even thought to be done 
under compulsion. For the self-indulgent man, 
on the other hand, the particular acts are vol- 
untary (for he does them with craving and de- 
sire), but the whole state is less so; for no one 
craves to be self-indulgent. 

The name self-indulgence is applied also to 
childish faults; for they bear a cerr tin resem- 
blance to what we have been considering. 
1119 ** Which is called after which, makes no 
difference to our present purpose; plainly, how- 
ever, the later is called after the earlier. The 
transference of the name seems not a bad one; 
for that which desires what is base and which 
develops quickly ought to be kept in a chas- 
tened condition, and these characteristics be- 
long above all to appetite and to the child, since 


[5] children in fact live at the beck and call of 
appetite, and it is in them that the desire for 
what is pleasant is strongest. If, then, it is not 
going to be obedient and subject to the ruling 
principle, it will go to great lengths; for in an 
irrational being the desire lor pleasure is in- 
satiable even if it tries every source of gratifi- 
[/o] cation, and the exercise of appetite in- 
creases its innate force, and if ap|X'titcs are 
strong and violent they even expel the power of 
calculation. Hence they should be moderate 
and few, and should in no way oppose the ra- 
tional principle — and this is what we call an 
obedient and chastened state — and as the child 
should live according to the direction of his tu- 
tor, so the appetitive element should live ac- 
[75] cording to rational principle. Hence the 
ap[)etitive element in a tem[xrate man should 
harmonize with the rational principle; for the 
noble is the mark at which both aim, and the 
temperate man craves for the things he ought, 
as he ought, and when he ought; and this is 
what rational principle directs. 

Here we conclude our account of temper- 
ance. 


BOOK IV 


I 

Let us speak next of liberality. It seems to be 
the mean with regard to wealth; for the liberal 
man is praised not in respect of military mat- 
ters, nor of those in respect of which the tem- 

F crate man is praised, nor of judicial decisions, 
25] but with regard to the giving and taking 
of wealth, and especially in respect of giving. 
Now by ‘wealth’ we mean all the things whose 
value is measured by money. Further, prodi- 
gality and meanness are excesses and defects 
with regard to wealth; and meanness we al- 
ways impute to those who care more than they 
[?o] ought for wealth, but we sometimes ap- 
ply the word ‘prodigality’ in a complex sense; 
for wc call those men prodigals who arc incon- 
tinent and spend money on self-indulgence. 
Hence also they arc thought the poorest char- 
acters; for they combine more vices than one. 
Therefore the application of the word to them 
is not its proper use; for a ‘prodigal* means a 
man who has a single evil quality, that of wast- 
1120 * ing his substance; since a prodigal is one 
who is being ruined by his own fault, and the 
wasting of substance is thought to be a sort of 
ruining of oneself, life being held to depend on 
possession of substance. 


This, then, is the sense in which wc take the 
word ‘prodigality*. Now the things that have 
[5] a use may be used cither well or badly; and 
riches is a useful thing; and everything is userl 
best by the man who has the virtue concerned 
with it; riches, therefore, will be used Ixst by 
the man who has the virtue concerned with 
wxakh; and this is the liberal man. Now spend- 
ing and giving seem to be the using of wealth; 
taking and keeping rather the possession of it. 
Hence it is more the mark of the liberal man 
[/o] to give to the right people than to take 
from the right sources and not to take from 
the wrong. For it is more characteristic of vir- 
tue to do good than to have good done to one, 
and more characteristic to do what is noble 
than not to do what is base; and it is not hard 
to see that giving implies doing good and do- 
ing what is noble, and taking implies having 
[/5I good done to one or not acting basely. 
And gratitude is felt towards him who gives, 
not towards him who does not take, and praise 
also is bestowed more on him. It if easier, also, 
not to take than to give; for men are apter to 
give away their own too little than to take what 
is another’s. Givers, too, are called liberal; but 
those who do not take are not praised for libcr- 
[20] ality but rather for justice; while those 
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who take arc hardly praised at all. And the lib- 
eral are almost the most loved of all virtuous 
characters, since they arc useful; and this de- 
pends on their giving. 

Now virtuous actions are noble and done for 
the sake of the noble. Therefore the liberal 
man, like other virtuous men, will give for the 
[25] sake of the noble, and rightly; for he will 
give to the right people, the right amounts, and 
at the right time, with all the other qualifica- 
tions that accompany right giving; and that 
too with pleasure or without pain; for that 
which is virtuous is pleasant or free from pain 
— least of all will it be painful. But he who 
gives to the wrong people or not for the sake of 
the noble but for some other cause, will be 
called not liberal but by some other name. Nor 
[^o] is he liberal who gives with pain; for he 
would prefer the wealth to the noble act, and 
this is not characteristic of a liberal man. But 
no more will the lilx:ral man take from wrong 
sources; for such taking is not characteristic of 
the man who sets no store by wealth. Nor will 
he be a ready ask^r* for it is not characteristic 
of a man who confers benefits to accept them 
lightly. Hut he will take from the right sources, 
1120^ e.g. from his own possessions, not as 
something noble but as a necessity, that he may 
ha\e something to give. Nor will he neglect his 
own pro[)erty, since he wishes by means of this 
to help others. And he will refrain from giving 
to anybody and everybody, that he may have 
something to give to the right people, at the 
right time, and where it is noble to do so. It is 
[5] highly characteristic of a liberal man also 
to go to excess in giving, so that he leaves too 
little for himself; lor it is the nature of a liberal 
man not to look to himself. The term ‘liberali- 
ty’ is used relatively to a man’s substance; for 
lilx'rality resides not in the multitude of the 
gifts but in the state of character of the giver, 
and this is relative to the giver’s substance. 
There is therefore nothing to prevent the man 
[/o] who gives less from being the more liber- 
al man, if he has less to give. Those are thought 
to be more lil)eral who have not made their 
wealth but inherited it; for in the first place 
they have no cxj^erience of want, and secondly 
all men are fonder of their own productions, as 
are parents and poets. It is not easy for the lib- 
[75] cral man to be rich, since he is not apt ci- 
ther at taking or at keeping, but at giving 
away, and docs not value wealth for its own 
sake but as a means to giving. Hence comes 
the charge that is brought against fortune, that 
those who deserve riches most get it least. But 
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it is not unreasonable that it should turn out so; 
for he cannot have wealth, any more than any- 
thing else, if he does not take pains to have it. 
[20] Yet he will not give to the wrong people 
nor at the wrong time, and so on; for he would 
no longer be acting in accordance with liber- 
ality, and if he spent on these objects he would 
have nothing to spend on the right objects. For, 
as has been said, he is liberal who spends ac- 
cording to his substance and on the right ob- 
[25] jects; and he who exceeds is prodigal. 
Hence we do not call despots prodigal; for it is 
thought not easy for them to give and spend 
beyond the amount of their possessions. Liber- 
ality, then, being a mean with regard to giving 
and taking of wealth, the liberal man will both 
give and spend the right amounts and on the 
right objects, alike in small things and in great, 
[^o] and that with pleasure; he will also take 
the right amounts and from the right sources. 
For, the virtue- being a mean with regard to 
both, he will do both as he ought; since this 
sort of taking accompanies proper giving, and 
that which is not of this sort is contrary to it, 
and accordingly the giving and taking that ac- 
company each other are present together in the 
same man, while the contrary kinds evidently 
1121* arc not. But if he happens to spend in a 
manner contrary to what is right and noble, he 
will be pained, but moderately and as he ought; 
for it is the mark of virtue both to be pleased 
and to be pained at the right objects and in the 
right way. Further, the liberal man is easy to 
[5] deal with in money matters; for he can be 
got the better of, since he sets no store by mon- 
ey, and is more annoyed if he has not spent 
something that he ought than pained if he has 
spent something that he ought not, and does 
not agree with the saying of Simonides. 

The prodigal errs in these respects also; for 
he is neither pleased nor pained at the right 
things or in the right wMy; this will be more 
[/o] evident as we go on. We have said* that 
prodigality and meanness are excesses and de- 
ficiencies, and in two things, in giving and in 
taking; for we include spending under giving. 
Now prodigality exceeds in giving and not tak- 
ing, and falls short in taking, while meanness 
[75] falls short in giving, and exceeds in tak- 
ing, except in small things. 

The characteristics of prodigality are not 
often combined; for it is not easy to give to all 
if you lake from none; private persons soon ex- 
haust their substance with giving, and it is to 
these that the name of prodigals is applied — 
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though a man of this sort would seem to be in 
[20] no small degree better than a mean man. 
For he is easily cured both by age and by pov- 
erty, and thus he may move towards the mid- 
dle state. For he has the characteristics of the 
liberal man, since he both gives and refrains 
from taking, though he does neither of these 
in the right manner or well. Therefore if he 
were brought to do so by habituation or in 
some other wav, he would be liberal; lor he will 
then give to the right people, and will not take 
[25] from the wrong sources. This is why he is 
thought to have not a bad character; it is not 
the mark of a wicked or ignoble man to go to 
excess in giving and not taking, but only of a 
foolish one. The man who is proti'gal in this 
way is thought much better than the mean man 
both for the aforesaid reasons and l-iecause he 
benefits many while the other benefits no one, 
not even himself. 

[jo] But most prodigal people, as has been 
said,* also take from the wrong sources, and 
are in this respect mean. They become apt to 
take because they wish to s[^x'nd and cannot do 
this easily; for their possessions soon run short. 
Thus they are forced to provide means Irom 
some other source. At the same time, because 
1121 ** they care nothing for honour, they take 
recklessly and from any source; tor they have 
an appetite for giving, and they do not mind 
how' or from what source. Hence also their giv- 
ing is not liberal; for it is not noble, nor docs it 
aim at nobility, nor is it done in the right way; 
[5] sometimes they make rich those who 
should be poor, and will give nothing to peo- 
ple of respectable character, and much to flat- 
terers or those w ho provide them with some 
other pleasure. Hence also most of them are 
self-indulgent; for they spend lightly and w'aste 
money on their indulgences, and incline to- 
wards pleasures because they do not live with 
a view to what is noble. 

[/o] The prodigal man, then, turns into what 
wc have described if he is left untutored, but if 
he is treated with care he will arrive at the in- 
termediate and right state. But meanness is 
both incurable (for old age and every disability 
[75] is thought to make men mean) and more 
innate in men than prodigality; for most men 
are fonder of getting money than of giving. It 
also extends widely, and is multiform, since 
there seem to be many kinds of meanness. 

For it consists in two things, deficiency in 
giving and excess in taking, and is not found 
complete in all men but is sometimes divided; 

^ 11. 16-19. 


[20] some men go to excess in taking, others 
fall short in giving. Those who arc called by 
such names as ‘miserly’, ‘close’, ‘stingy’, all fall 
short in giving, but do not covet the possessions 
of others nor wish to get them. Tn some this is 
due to a sort of honesty and avoidance of what 
[25] is disgraceful (for some seem, or at least 
profess, to hoard their money for this reason, 
that they may not some day be forced to do 
something disgraceful; to this class Ix'long the 
cheeseparer and every one of the sort; he is so 
called from his excess of unwillingness to give 
anything); while others again keep their hands 
ofT the pro[>erty of others from fear, on the 
ground that it is not easy, it one takes the prop- 
erty of others oneself, to .ivoid having one’s 
own taken by them; they are therefore content 
[ jo] neither to take nor to give. 

Others again exceed in respect of taking by 
taking anything and from any source, e.g. 
those w'ho ply sordid trades, pimps and all such 
people, and those who lend small sums and at 
1122® high rates. For all of these take more 
than they ought and from wrong sources. 
What is common to them is evidently sordid 
love ol gain; they all put up with a bad name 
lor the sake of gain, and little gain at that. For 
those who make great gains but from w^rong 
[5] sources, and not the right gains, e.g. des- 
pots when they sack cities and spoil tcm[)lcs, 
wc do not call mean but rather wicked, impi- 
ous, and unjust. But the gamester and the foot- 
pad [and the highwayman] belong to the class 
of the mean, since they have a sordid love of 
gain. For it is for gain that both of them ply 
their craft and endure the disgrace of it, and 
the one faces the greatest dangers for the sake 
[/o] of the b(;oty, while the olher makes gain 
from his friends, to whom he ought to be giv- 
ing. Both, then, since they are willing to make 
gain from wrong sources, arc sordid lovers of 
gain; therefore all such forms of taking are 
mean. 

And it is natural that meanness is described 
as the contrary of liberality; for not only is it a 
[75] greater evil than prodigality, but men err 
more often in this direction tlian in the way of 
prodigality as wc have described it. 

So much, then, for liberality and the opposed 
vices. 


It would seem proper to discuss magnificence 
[20] next. For this also seems to he a virtue 
concerned with wealth; but it does not like lib- 
erality extend to all the actions that are con- 
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cerncd with wealth, hut only to those that in^ 
volvc cx[X!ncliturc; and in these it surpasses lib- 
eral ily in scale. For, as the name itself suggests, 
it is a fitting expenditure involving larircness 
of scale. But the scale is relative; for the expense 
of equipping a trireme is not the same as that 
[25] of heading a sacred embassy. It is what is 
litting, then, in relation to the agent, and to 
the circumstances and the object. The man 
who in small or middling things spends accord- 
ing to the merits of the case is not called mag- 
nificent (e.g. the man who can say ‘many a gift 
I ga\e the wanderer’),^ but only the man who 
does so in great things. For the magnificent 
man is liberal, but the liberal man is not neces- 
[^^o] sarily magnificent. The deficiency of this 
state of character is called niggardliness, the 
excess vulgarity, lack of taste, and the like, 
which do not go to excess in the amount spent 
on right objects, but b) showy expenditure in 
the wrong circumstances and the wrong man- 
ner; we shall speak of these vices later.' 

The magnificent man is like an artist; for he 
[^5] can sec what is fitting and spend large 
sums tastefully, ror, as vve said at the hegin- 
1122^ ning,^ a state of character is determined 
by Its activities and by its objects. Now the cx- 
jKMises of the magnificent man are large and 
fitting. Such, therefore, are also his results; for 
thus there will be a great exfieruliture and one 
that IS fitting to its result. Therefore the result 
[5] should be worthy of the exfxmsc, and the 
expense should be worthy of the result, or 
should even exceed it. And the magnificent 
man will sfxnd such sums for honour's sake; 
for this is common to the virtues. And iurther 
he will do so gkidly and lavishly; tor nice cal- 
culation is a niggardly thing. And he will con- 
sider how the result can be made most beauti- 
ful and most becoming rather than for how 
much it can be produccil and how it can be pro- 
[/o] duced most cheaply. If is necessary, then, 
that the magnificent man lx also liberal. For 
the liberal man also svill speiul what he ought 
and as he ought; and it is in these matters that 
the greatness implied in the name of the mag- 
nificent man — his bigness, as it were — is mani- 
fested, since liberality is eoncerncil with these 
matters; and at an equal expense he will pro- 
duce a more magnificent work of art. For a 
possession and a work of art have not the same 
[ijl excellence. The most valuable possession 
is that which is worth most, e.g. gold, but the 
most valuable work of art is that which is great 

' Odyssey , xvii. 420. ^ 11-23“ i9“33* 

^ Cf. 1103^*21-23, 1104“ 27-29. 


and beautiful (for the contemplation of such a 
work inspires admiration, and so does mag- 
nificence); and a work has an excellence — viz. 
magnificence — which involves magnitude. 

Magnificence is an attribute of cxfxnditurcs of 
the kind which we call honourable, e.g. those 
connected with the gods — votive offerings, 
buildings, and sacrifices — and similarly with 
[20] any form of religious worship, and all 
those that arc proper objects of public-spirited 
ambition, as when people think they ought to 
etjuip a chorus or a trireme, or entertain the 
city, in a brilliant way. But in all cases, as has 
Ixen said,"* we have regard to the agent as well 
[25] and ask who he is and what means he 
has; for the expenditure should be worthy of 
his means, and suit not only the result but also 
the producer. Hence a poor man cannot be 
magnificent, since he has not the means with 
which to spend large sums fittingly; and he 
who tries is a fool, since he sfxnds beyond what 
can be expected of him and what is proper, but 
It is right cxfxnditure that is virtuous. But 
[^o] great expenditure is Ixcoming to those 
who have suitable means to start with, ac- 
quired by their own efforts or from ancestors 
or connexions, and to |xoplc of high birth or 
reputation, and so on; for all these things bring 
with them greatness and prestige. Primarily, 
then, the magnificent man is of this sort, and 
magnificence is shown in expenditures of this 
sort, as has Ixen said;*" for these arc the greatest 
[^5] and most honourable. Of private occa- 
sions ol ex|xndilure the most suitable arc those 
that take [dace once for all, e.g. a wedding or 
an\thing of the kind, or anything that interests 
1123 ** the whole ai) or the people of position 
in it, and also the receiving of foreign guests 
and the sending of them on their way, and 
gifts and counter-gilts; for the magnificent 
man spends not on himself but on public ob- 
[5] jeets, and gifts bear some resemblance to 
votive ofTcrings. A magnificent man will also 
furnish his house suitably to his wealth (for 
even a house is a sort of public ornament), and 
will spend by preference on those works that 
are lasting (for these are the most beautiful), 
and on every class of things he will spend what 
is b« coming; for the same things are not suita- 
ble for gods and for men, nor in a temple and in 
[/o] a tomb. And since each expenditure may 
lx great of its kind, and what is most magnifi- 
cent absolutely is great cx|xnditure on a great 
object, but what is magnificent here is what is 
great in these circumstances, and greatness in 
<“24-26. ^11.19-23. 
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the work differs from greatness in the expense 
(for the most beautiful ball or bottle is mag- 
nificent as a gift to a child, but the price of it 
[75] is small and mean), — therefore it is char- 
acteristic of the magnificent man, whatever 
kind of result he is producing, to produce it 
magnificently (for such a result is not easily 
surpassed) and to make it worthy of the ex- 
penditure. 

Such, then, is the magnificent man; the man 
who goes to excess and is vulgar exceeds, as has 
[20] been said,^ by spending beyond what is 
right. For on small objects of expenditure he 
spends much and displays a tasteless shovviness; 
c.g. he gives a club dinner on the scale of a 
wedding banquet, and when he provides the 
chorus for a comedy he brings them on to the 
stage in purple, as they do at Mcgara. And all 
[25] such things he will do not for honour’s 
sake but to show off his wealth, and because he 
thinks he is admired for these things, and 
where he ought to spend much he sf^nds little 
and where little, much. The niggardly man on 
the other hand will fall short in everything, 
and after spending the greatest sums will spoil 
the beauty of the result for a trifle, and what- 
ever he is doing he will hesitate and consider 
[ jo] how he may spend least, and lament even 
that, and think he is doing everything on a big- 
ger scale than he ought. 

These states of character, then, arc vices; yet 
they do not bring disgrace because they are nei- 
ther harmful to one’s neighbour nor very un- 
seemly. 

3 

Pride seems even from its name to be con- 
cerned with great things; what sort of great 
things, is the first question we must try to an- 
[^5] swer. It makes no difference whether we 
consider the state of character or the man char- 
1123 ** acterized by it. Now the man is thought 
to be proud who thinks himself w'orthy of great 
things, being worthy of them; for he who docs 
so beyond his deserts is a fool, but no virtuous 
man is foolish or silly. The proud man, then, 
[5] is the man we have descrilx'd. For he who 
is worthy of little and thinks himself worthy 
of little is temperate, but not proud; for pride 
implies greatness, as Ixauty implies a good- 
sized body, and little people may be neat and 
well-proportioned but cannot be beautiful. On 
the other hand, he who thinks himself worthy 
of great things, being unworthy of them, is 
vain; though not every one who thinks himself 
' 1122*31-33. 
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worthy of more than he really is worthy of is 
vain. The man who thinks himself worthy of 
less than he is really worthy of is unduly hum- 
[70] ble, whether his deserts be great or moder- 
ate, or his deserts be small but his claims yet 
smaller. And the man whose deserts arc great 
would seem most unduly humble; for what 
would he have done if they had been less.^ The 
proud man, then, is an extreme in rcsfxct of 
the greatness of his claims, but a mean in re- 
spect of the rightness of them; for he claims 
what is in accortlance with his merits, while the 
others go to excess or fall short. 

[75] If, then, he deserves and claims great 
things, and above all the great things, he will 
be concerned with one thing in particular. De- 
sert is relative to external goods; and the great- 
est ol: these, we should say, is that wdiich wc 
render to the gods, and which people of posi- 
tion most aim at, and which is the prize ap- 
[20] pointed for the noblest deeds; and this is 
honour; that is surely the greatest of external 
goods. Honours and dishonours, therefore, are 
the objects with respect to w^hich the proud 
man is as he should be. And even apart from 
argument it is with honour that proud men ap- 
pear to be concerned; for it is honour that they 
chiefly claim, but in accordance with their de- 
serts. The unduly humble man falls short both 
in comparison wdth his own merits anti in com- 
parison with the proud man’s claims. The vain 
[25] man goes to excess in comparison with his 
own merits, but docs not exceed the proud 
man’s claims. 

Now the proud man, since he deserves most, 
must be good in the highest degree; for the bet- 
ter man always deserves more, and the Ixst 
man most. Therefore the truly proud man 
[ jo] must be gootl. And greatness in every vir- 
tue w'ould seem to be characteristic of a proud 
man. And it would be most unbecoming for a 
proud man to fly from d.ingcr, swinging his 
arms by his sides, or to wrong another; for to 
what end should he do disgraceful acts, he to 
w'hom nothing is great? If wc consider him 
point by point we shall see the utter absurdity 
of a proud man who is not good. Nor, again, 
would he be worthy of honour if he were bad; 
[j5] for honour is the prize of virtue, and it is 
1124 “ to the good that it is rendered. Pride, 
then, seems to be a sort of crown of the virtues; 
for it makes them greater, and it is not found 
without them. Therefore it is hard to be truly 
proud; for it is impossible without nobility and 
goodness of character. It is chiefly with honours 
and dishonours, then, that the proud man is 
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[5] concerned; and at honours that arc great 
and conferred by good men he will be moder- 
ately pleased, thinking that he is coming by his 
own or even less than his own; for there can be 
no honour that is worthy of perfect virtue, yet 
he will at any rate accept it since they have 
[/o] nothing greater to bestow on him; but 
honour from casual people and on trifling 
grounds he will utterly despise, since it is not 
this that he deserves, and dishonour too, since 
in his case it cannot be just. In the first place, 
then, as has been said,^ the proud man is con- 
cerned with honours; yet he will also bear him- 
self with moderation towards wealth and pow- 
er and all good or evil fortune, whatever may 
[75] befall him, and will be neither over-joyed 
by good fortune nor over-pained by evil. For 
not even towards honour does he bear himself 
as if it were a very great thing. Power and 
wealth arc desirable for the sake of honour (at 
least those who have them w'ish to get honour 
by means of them); and for him to whom even 
honour is a little thing the others must be so 
too. Hence proud men are thought to be dis- 
dainful. 

[ 20 ] The goods of fortune also are thought to 
contribute towards pride. For men who are 
well-born are thought worthy of honour, and 
so are those who enjoy power or wealth; for 
they are in a superior position, and everything 
that has a superiority in something good is held 
in greater honour. Hence even such things 
make men prouder; for they are honoured by 
[25] some for having them; but in truth the 
good man alone is to be honoured; he, how- 
ever, who has both advantages is thought the 
more worthy of honour. But those who with- 
out virtue have such goods arc neither justified 
in making great claims nor entitled to the name 
of ‘proud’; for these things imply perfect vir- 
tue. Disdainful ami insolent, however, even 
those who have such goods become. For with- 
[^o] out virtue it is not easy to bear gracefully 
the goods of fortune; and, being unable to bear 
1124*’ them, and thinking themselves supe- 
rior to others, they despise others and them- 
selves do what they please. They imitate the 
proud man without l^eing like him, and this 
they do where they can; so they do not act vir- 
[5] tuously, but they do despise others. For the 
proud man despises justly (since he thinks 
truly), but the many do so at random. 

He does not run into trifling dangers, nor is 
he fond of danger, because he honours few 
things; but he will face great dangers, and 

^123*’ 15-22. 
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when he is in danger he is unsparing of his life, 
knowing that there are conditions on which 
life is not worth having. And he is the sort of 
[/o] man to confer benefits, but he is ashamed 
of receiving them; for the one is the mark of a 
superior, the other of an inferior. And he is 
apt to confer greater benefits in return; for thus 
the original benefactor besides being paid will 
incur a debt to him, and will be the gainer by 
the transaction. They seem also to remember 
any service they have done, but not those they 
have received (for he who receives a service is 
inferior to him who has done it, but the proud 
man wishes to be superior), and to hear of the 
[75] former with pleasure, of the latter with 
displeasure; this, it seems, is why Thetis did not 
mention to Zeus the services she had done him, 
and why the Spartans did not recount their 
services to the Athenians, but those they had 
received. It is a mark of the proud man also to 
ask for nothing or scarcely anything, but to 
give help readily, and to be dignified towards 
peode who enjoy high position and good for- 
[20] tune, but unassuming towards those of 
the middle class; for it is a difficult and lofty 
thing to be superior to the former, but easy to 
be so to the latter, and a lofty bearing over the 
former is no mark of ill-breeding, but among 
humble people it is as vulgar as a display of 
strength against the weak. Again, it is charac- 
teristic of the proud man not to aim at the 
things commonly held in honour, or the things 
in which others excel; to be sluggish and to 
[25] hold back except where great honour or a 
great work is at stake, and to be a man of few 
deeds, but of great and notable ones. He must 
also be open in his hate and in his love (for to 
conceal one’s feelings, i.c. to care less for truth 
than for what ;ieople will think, is a coward’s 
part), and must speak and act openly; for he 
is free of speech because he is contemptuous, 
[ -jo] and he is given to telling the truth, except 
when he speaks in irony to the vulgar. He 
must be unable to make his life revolve round 
1125® another, unless it be a friend; for this is 
slavish, and for this reason all flatterers are 
servile and people lacking in self-respect are 
flatterers. Nor is he gi\en to admiration; for 
ncihing to him is great. Nor is he mindful of 
wrongs; for it is not the part of a proud man to 
have a long memory, especially for wrongs, but 
[5] rather to overlook them. Nor is he a gossip; 
for he will speak neither about himself nor 
about another, since he cares not to be praised 
nor for others to be blamed; nor again is he 
given to praise; and for the same reason he is 
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not an evil-speaker, even about his enemies, 
except from haughtiness. With regard to .nec- 
essary or small matters he is least of all men 
[/o] given to lamentation or the asking of 
favours; for it is the part of one who takes such 
matters seriously to behave so with respect to 
them. He is one who will possess bcautilul and 
profitless things rather than profitable and use- 
ful ones; for this is more proper to a character 
that suffices to itself. 

Further, a slow step is thought proper to the 
proud man, a deep voice, and a level utterance; 
for the man who takes few things seriously is 
not likely to be hurried, nor the man who 
[25] thinks nothing great to be excited, while 
a shrill voice and a rapid gait are the results of 
hurry and excitement. 

Such, then, is the proud man; the man who 
falls short of him is unduly humble, and the 
man who goes beyond him is vain. Now even 
these arc not thought to be bad (lor they are 
not malicious), but only mistaken. For the un- 
duly humble man, being worthy of good 
things, robs himself of what he deserves, and 
[20] seems to have something bad about him 
from the fact that he does not think himself 
worthy of good things, and seems also not to 
know himself; else he would have desired the 
things he was worthy of, since these were good. 
Yet such people are not thought to be fools, but 
rather unduly retiring. Such a reputation, how- 
[25] ever, seems actually to make them worse; 
for each class of people aims at what corre- 
sponds to its worth, and these people stancl 
back even from noble actions and undertak- 
ings, deeming themselves unworthy, and from 
external goods no less. Vain people, on the 
other hand, are fools and ignorant of them- 
selves, and that manifestly; for, not being 
worthy of them, they attempt honourable un- 
dertakings, and then are found out; and they 
[50] adorn themselves with clothing and out- 
ward show and such things, and wish their 
strokes of good fortune to be made public, and 
speak about them as if they would be honoured 
for them. But undue humility is more opposed 
to pride than vanity is; for it is both commoner 
and worse. 

Pride, then, is concerned with honour on the 
I35] grand scale, as has been said.^ 

4 

1125 *’ There seems to be in the sphere of hon- 
our also, as was said in our first remarks on the 
subject,^ a virtue which would appear to be rc- 

^ 1 107*^ 26, 1 123'^ 33-*^ 22. 2 Ibtd.^ -24-27. 
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lated to pride as liberality is to magnificence. 
For neither of these has anything to do with 
[5] the grand scale, but both dispose us as is 
right with regard to middling and unimpor- 
tant objects; as in getting and giving ot wealth 
there is a mean and an excess and defect, so too 
honour may be desired more than is right, or 
less, or from the right sources and in the right 
way. We blame both the ambitious man as aim- 
[/o] ing at honour more than is right and from 
wrong sources, and the unambitious man as 
not willing to be honoured even for noble rea- 
sons. But sometimes we firaise the ambitious 
man as iKing manly and a lover of what is 
noble, and the unambitious man as being mod- 
erate and self-controlled, as wc said in our first 
treatment of the subject.^ Evidently, since ‘iond 
of such and such an object’ has more than one 
meaning, wc do not assign the term ‘ambition’ 
or ‘lo\e of honour’ always to the same thing, 
[75] but when we praise the quality wc think 
of the man who loves honour more than most 
people, and when we blame it we think of him 
who loves it more than is right. The mean be- 
ing without a name, the extremes seem to dis- 
pute for its place as though that were vacant 
by default. But where there is excess and delect, 
there is also an intermetliatc; now men desire 
honour both more than they should and less; 
[20] therefore it is possible also to do so as one 
should; at all events this is the state of charac- 
ter that is praiseil, being an inmamed mean m 
res[X?ct of honour. Relati\eiy to ambition it 
seems to be imambitiousncss, and relatively to 
unambitiousness it seems to be ambition, while 
relatively to both severally it seems in a sense 
to be both together. I'his xappears to be true of 
the other virtues also. But in this case the ex- 
tremes seem to be contradictories because the 
[25] mean has not recciveil a name. 

5 

Good temper is a mean with respect to anger; 
the middle state being unnamed, and the 
extremes almost without a name as well, we 
place good temper in the middle position, 
though it inclines towards the deficiency, 
which is without a name. The excess might 
[^o] be called a sort of ‘irascibility’. For the 
passion is anger, while its causes arc many and 
diverse. 

The man who is angry at the right things 
and with the right people, and, further, as he 
ought, when he ought, and as long as he ought, 
is pi aised. This will he the good-tempered man, 

3 1^07*^ 33. 
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then, since good temper is praised. For the 
good-tempered man tends to be unperturbed 
[55] passion, but to be 

ajigry in the manner, at the things, and for the 
1126* length of time, that the rule dictates; 
but he is thought to err rather in the direction 
of deficiency; for the good-tempered man is not 
revengeful, but rather tends to make allow- 
ances. 

The deficiency, whether it is a sort of ‘in- 
irascibility’ or whatever it is, is blamed. For 
those who are not angry at the things they 
[5] should be angry at are thought to be fools, 
and so are those who arc not angry in the right 
way, at the right time, or with the right per- 
sons; for such a man is thought not to feel 
things nor to be pained by them, and, since he 
docs not get angry, he is thought unlikely to 
defend himself; and to endure being insulted 
and put up with insult to one’s triends is 
slavish. 

The excess can lx: manifested in all the points 
that have been named (for one can be angry 
[/o] with the wrong persons, at the wrong 
things, more thr'n i.ghi, too quickly, or too 
long); yet nil are not found in the same person. 
Indeed they could not; for evil destroys even it- 
selt, and if it is complete becomes unbearable. 
Now hot-tempered people get angry cjuickly 
and with the wrong jicrsons and at the wrong 
things and more than is right, but their anger 
[/5J ceases quickly — which is the best point 
about them. This happens to them because 
they do not restrain their anger but retaliate 
ofienly owing to their quickness ol temper, and 
then their anger ceases. By reason of excess 
choleric people are quick-tempered and ready 
to be angry with everything and on every occa- 
sion; whence their name. Sulky peojile are hard 
[20] to appease, and retain their anger long; 
for they repress their passion. Jjut it ceases 
when they retaliate; lor revenge relieves them 
of their anger, prodiKiiig in them pleasure in- 
stead ol pain. It this does not happen they re- 
tain their burden; for owing to its not being 
obvious no one even reasons with them, and to 
digest one’s anger in oneself takes time. Such 
[25] people arc most troublesome to them- 
seKcs and to their dearest friends. We call 
bcul'tcmpcrcd those who arc angry at the wrong 
things, more than is right, and longer, and can- 
not be appeased until they inflict vengeance or 
pu;.ishmcnt. 

To good temper we oppose the excess rather 
than the defect; for not only is it commoner 
[jo] (since revenge is the more human), but 


bad-tempered people are worse to live with. 

What we have said in our earlier treatment 
of the subject^ is plain also from what we are 
now' saying; viz. that it is not easy to define 
how, with whom, at what, and how long one 
should be angry, and at what point right action 
[^5] ceases and wrong begins. For the man 
who strays a little from the path, either towards 
the more or tow'ards the less, is not blamed; 
since sometimes we praise those who exhibit 
1126*’ the deficiency, and call them good-tem- 
pered, and sometimes we call angry people 
manly, as being capable of ruling. How far, 
therefore, and how a man must stray before 
he becomes blameworthy, it is not easy to state 
in words; for the decision depends on the par- 
ticular facts and on |XTccption. But so much 
f 5] at least is plain, that the middle state is 
praisew'orthy — that in virtue of which we are 
angry with the right people, at the right things, 
in the right way, and so on, w'hilc the excesses 
and defects are blameworthy — slightly so if 
they are present in a low degree, more if in a 
higher degree, and very much if in a high de- 
gree. Evidently, then, we must cling to the 
[/o] midtlie state. — Enough of the states rela- 
tive to anger. 

6 

In gatherings of men, in social life and the in- 
terchange of words and deeds, some men are 
thought to be obsequious, viz. those who to 
give pleasure praise everything and never op- 
[75] pose, but think it their duty ‘to give no 
pain to the people they meet’; while those who, 
on the contrary, oppose everything and care 
not a whit about giving pain arc called churl- 
ish and contentious. I'hat the states we have 
named arc culpable is plain enough, and that 
the midille state is laudable — that in virtue of 
which a man will put up with, and will resent, 
the right things and in the right way; but no 
name has been assigned to it, though it most 
[20] resembles friendship. For the man who 
corresponds to this middle state is very much 
what, with affection added, we call a good 
friend. But the state in question differs from 
friendship in ih.at it implies no passion or affec- 
tii/'’ for one’s associates; since it is not by reason 
of loving or hating that such a man takes every- 
thing in the right way, but by Ix^ing a man 
[25] of a certain kind. For he will behave so 
alike towards those he knows and those he docs 
not know, towards intimates and those who are 
not so. except that in each of these cases he will 

^ 1 10 c/’ I y~26. 
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behave as is befitting; for it is not proper to 
have the same care for intimates and for strang- 
ers, nor again is it the same conditions that 
make it right to give pain to them. Now we 
have said generally that he will associate with 
people in the right way; but it is by reference 
to what is honourable and expedient that he 
will aim at not giving pain or at contributing 
[jo] pleasure. For he seems to be concerned 
with the pleasures and pains of social life; and 
wherever it is not honourable, or is harmful, 
for him to contribute pleasure, he will refuse, 
and will choose rather to give pain; also if his 
acquiescence in another’s action w'ould bring 
disgrace, and that in a high degree, or injury, 
on that othevy while his opposition brings a lit- 
[^5] tie pain, he will not acquiesce but will de- 
cline. He will associate differently with people 
1127* in high station and with ordinary peo- 
ple, with closer and more distant acquaint- 
ances, and so too with regard to all other differ- 
ences, rendering to each class what is lx:fitting, 
and while for its own sake he chooses to con- 
tribute pleasure, and avoids the giving of pain, 
he will be guided by the consequences, if these 
[5] are greater, i.e. honour and expediency. 
For the sake of a great future pleasure, too, he 
will inflict small pains. 

The man who attains the mean, then, is such 
as we have dcscrilied, but has not received a 
name; of those who contribute pleasure, the 
man who aims at being pleasant with no ulteri- 
or object is obsequious, but the man who does 
so in order that he may get some advantage in 
the direction of money or the things that mon- 
[70] ey buys is a flatterer; while the man who 
quarrels with everything is, as has been said,^ 
churlish and contentious. And the extremes 
seem to be contradictory to each other because 
the mean is without a name. 

7 

The mean opp>oscd to boastfulness is found in 
almost the same sphere; and this also is with- 
out a name. It will be no bad plan to describe 
these states as well; for w'c shall both know the 
[75] facts about character better if we go 
through them in detail, and we shall be con- 
vinced that the virtues are means if we see this 
to be so in all cases. In the field of social life 
those who make the giving of pleasure or pain 
their object in associating with others have 
been described;^ let us now describe those who 

f ursue truth or falsehood alike in words and 
20] deeds and in the claims they put forward. 
^ 1 1 25 1 4-1 6. * Chapter 6. 
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The boastful man, then, is thought to be apt to 
claim the things that bring glory, when he has 
not got them, or to claim more of them than he 
has, and the mock-modest man on the other 
hand to disclaim what he has or belittle it, 
while the man who observes the mean is one 
who calls a thing by its own name, being truth- 
ful both in life and in word, owning to what he 
[25] has, and neither more nor less. Now each 
ol these courses may be adopted either with or 
without an object. But each man sjx^aks and 
acts and lives in accordance with his character, 
if he is not acting for some ulterior object. And 
falsehood is in itself mean and culpable, and 
[^o] truth noble and worthy of praise. Thus 
the truthful man is another case of a man who, 
being in the mean, is worthy of praise, and both 
forms of untruthful man arc culpable, and par- 
ticularly the boastful man. 

Let us discuss them both, but first of all the 
truthful man. We are not speaking of the 
man who keeps faith in his agreements, i.e. in 
the things that pertain to justice or injustice 
(for this would belong to another virtue), but 
1127*^ the man who in the matters in which 
nothing of this sort is at stake is true both in 
word and in life because his character is such. 
But such a man would seem to be as a matter 
of fact equitable. For the man who loves truth, 
and is truthful where nothing is at stake, will 
still more be truthful where something is at 
[5] stake; he will avoid falsehood as something 
base, seeing that he avoided it even for its own 
sake; and such a man is worthy of praise. He 
inclines rather to understate the truth; for this 
seems in better taste because exaggerations are 
wearisome. 

lie who claims more than he has with no ul- 
[70] terior object is a contemptible sort of fel- 
low (otherwise he would not have delighted in 
falsehood), but seems futile rather than bad; 
but if he does it for an object, he who does it 
for the sake of reputation or honour is (for a 
boaster) not very much to l)e blamed, but he 
who does it for money, or the things that lead 
to money, is an uglier character (it is not the 
capacity that makes the boaster, but the pur- 
pose; for it is in virtue of his state of character 
and by being a man of a certain kind that he is 
[75] a boaster); as one man is a bar because he 
enjoys the lie itself, and another because he de- 
sires reputation or gain. Now those who boast 
for the sake of reputation claim such qualities 
as win praise or congratulation, but those 
whose object is gain claim qualities which are 
of value to one’s neighbours and one’s lack of 
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which is not easily detected, e.g. the powers of 
[ 20 ] a seer, a sage, or a physician. For this rea- 
son it is such things as these that most people 
claim and lx)ast about; for in them the above- 
mentioned qualities are found. 

Mock-modcst people, who understate things, 
seem more attractive in character; for they are 
thought to sj>eak not for gain but to avoid pa- 
[25] rade; and here too it is qualities which 
bring reputation that they disclaim, as Socra- 
tes used to do. Those who disclaim trifling and 
obvious qualities arc called humbugs and arc 
more contemptible; and sometimes this seems 
to be boastfulness, like the Spartan dress; for 
both excess and great deficiency are boastful, 
[^o] But those who use understatement with 
moderation and understate about matters that 
do not very much force themselves on our no- 
tice seem attractive. And it is the boaster that 
seems to be opposed to the truthful man; for he 
is the worse character. 

8 

Since life includes rest as well as activity, and 
in this is includr.^ ’‘'’^urc and amusement, 
there seems here also to be a kind of inter- 
1128 ® course which is tasteful; there is such a 
thing as saying — and again listening to — what 
one shoiiUl and as one should. The kind of 
people one is speaking or listening to will also 
make a difference. pA’idcntly here also there is 
both an excess and a deficiency as compared 
with the mean. Those who carry humour to 
[5] excess arc thought to lx; vulgar buffoons, 
striving after humour at all costs, and aiming 
rather at raising a laugh than at saying what 
is becoming and at avoiding pain to the object 
of their fun; while those who can neither 
make a joke themselves nor put up with those 
who do are thought to lx: boorish and unpol- 
ished. lUit those who joke in a tasteful way 
arc called ready-witted, which implies a sort 
[/o] of readiness to turn this way and that; 
for such sallies are thought to be movements 
of the character, and as bodies arc discrim- 
inated by their movements, so too arc charac- 
ters. The ridiculous side of things is not far to 
seek, however, and most people delight more 
than they should in amusement and in jesting, 
and so even buffoons arc called ready-witted 
[75] because they are found attractive; but 
that they differ from the ready-witted man, 
anc* to no small extent, is clear from what has 
been said. 

To the middle state belongs also tact; it is 
the mark of a tactful man to say and listen to 
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such things as befit a good and well-bred man; 
for there are some things that it befits such a 
[ 20 ] man to say and to hear by way of jest, 
and the well-bred man’s jesting differs from 
that of a vulgar man, and the joking of an 
educated man from that of an uneducated. 
One may see this even from the old and the 
new comedies; to the authors of the former 
indecency of language was amusing, to those 
of the latter innuendo is more so; and these 
[25] differ in no small degree in resjxct of 
propriety. Now should we define the man 
who jokes well by his saying what is not un- 
becoming to a well-bred man, or by his not 
giving pain, or even giving delight, to the 
hearer^ Or is the latter definition, at any rate, 
itself indefinite, since different things are hate- 
ful or pleasant to different people? The kind 
of jokes he will listen to will be the same; for 
the kind he can put up with are also the kind 
he seems to make. There are, then, jokes he 
will not make; for the jest is a sort of abuse, 
[^o] and there arc things that lawgivers forbid 
us to abuse; and they should, perhaps, have 
forbidden us even to make a jest of such. The 
refined and well-bred man, therefore, will be 
as wc have described, being as it were a law to 
himself. 

Such, then, is the man who observes the 
mean, whether he be called tactful or ready- 
witted. The buffoon, on the other hand, is the 
slave of his sense of humour, and spares nei- 
[55] ther himself nor others if he can raise a 
laugh, and says things none of which a man of 
refinement would say, and to some of which 
1128 *’ he would not even listen. The boor, 
again, is useless for such social intercourse; for 
he contributes nothing and finds fault with ev- 
erything. But relaxation and amusement are 
thought to be a necessary element in life. 

The means in life that have been described, 
[5] then, are three in number, and are all con- 
cerned with an interchange of words and deeds 
of some kind. I'hey differ, however, in that one 
is concerned with truth, anil the other two with 
pleasantness. (V those concerned with pleasure, 
one is displayed in jests, the other in the gen- 
eral social intercourse of life. 

9 

[70] Shame should not be described as a vir- 
tue; for it is more like a feeling than a state of 
character. It is defined, at any rate, as a kind 
of fear of dishonour, and produces an effect 
similar to that produced by fear of danger; for 
people who feel disgraced blush, and those who 
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fear death turn pale. Both, therefore, seem to 
be in a sense bodily conditions, which is 
thought to be characteristic of feeling rather 
than of a state of character. 

[75] The feeling is not becoming to every age, 
but only to youth. For we think young people 
should be prone to the feeling of shame because 
they live by feeling and therefore commit many 
errors, but are restrained by shame; and wc 
praise young people who are prone to this feel- 
ing, but an older jx^rson no one would [>raisc 
for being prone to the sense of disgrace, since 
[20] we think he should not do anything that 
need cause this sense. For the sense of disgrace 
is not even characteristic of a good man, since 
it is consequent on bad actions (lor such ac- 
tions should not be done; and if some actions 
are disgraceful in very truth and others only 
according to common opinion, this makes no 


difference; for neither class of actions should 
be done, so that no disgrace should be felt); 
[25] and it is a mark of a bad man even to be 
such as to do any disgraceful action. To be so 
constituted as to feel disgraced if one does such 
an action, and for this reason to think oneself 
good, is absurd; for it is for voluntary actions 
that shame is felt, and the good man will never 
voluntarily do bad actions. But shame may be 
[jo] said to be conditionally a good thing; if 
a good man does such actions, he will feel 
disgraced; but the virtues are not subject to 
such a qualification. And it shamelessness — 
not to be ashamed of doing base actions — is 
bad, that does not make it good to be ashamed 
of doing such actions. Continence too is not 
virtue, but a mixed sort of state; this will be 
[jj] shown later. ^ Now, however, let us discuss 
justice. 


BOOK V 


I 

1129® With regard to justice and injustice we 
must consider ( 1 ) what kind of actions they arc 
concerned with, (2) what sort of mean justice 
is, and (3) between what extremes the just act 
is intermediate. Our investigation shall follow 
[5] the same course as the preceding discus- 
sions. 

We see that all men mean by justice that 
kind of state of character which makes people 
disposed to do what is just and makes them act 
justly and wish for what is just; and similarly 
by injustice that state which makes them act un- 
[/o] justly and wish for what is unjust. Let us 
too, then, lay this down as a general basis. For 
the same is not true of the sciences and the fac- 
ulties as of states of character. A faculty or a 
science which is one and the same is held to re- 
late to contrary objects, but a state of character 
which is one of two contraries docs no^ pro- 
duce the contrary results; e.g. as a result of 
[75] health we do not do what is the opposite 
of healthy, but only what is healthy; for we say 
a man walks healthily, when he walks as a 
healthy man would. 

Now often one contrary state is recognized 
from its contrary, and often states arc recog- 
nized from the subjects that exhibit them; for 
a) if good condition is known, bad condition 
20 ] also becomes known, and (b) good con- 
dition is known from the things ibat are in 
good condition, and they from it. If good con- 
dition is firmness of flesh, it is necessary both 


that bad condition should be flabbiness of flesh 
and that the wholesome should be that which 
causes firmness in flesh. And it follows for the 
most part that if one contrary is ambiguous the 
other also will be ambiguous; e.g. it ‘just’ is so, 
[25] that ‘unjust’ will lx.' so too. 

Now ‘justice’ ami ‘injustice’ seem to be am- 
biguous, but Ixcause their different meanings 
approach near to one another the ambiguity es- 
capes notice and is not obvious as it is, compar- 
atively, when the meanings arcTar ajxirt, e.g. 
(for here the difference in outward form is 
great) as the ambiguity in the use of ^Xe^s for 
[j’o] the collar-bone of an animal and for that 
with which we lock a door. Let us take as a 
starting-point, then, the various meanings of 
‘an unjust man’. Both the lawless man and the 
grasping and unfair man are thought to Ix' un- 
just, so that evidently both the law-abiding and 
the fair man will be just. The just, then, is the 
lawful and the fair, the unjust the unlawful 
and the unfair. 

1129^ Since the unjust man is grasping, he 
must be concerned with goods — not all goods, 
but those with which pros{)crity anti adversity 
have to do, which taken absolutely are always 
good, but for a particular person arc not always 
[5] good. Now men pray for and pursue these 
things; but they should not, but should pray 
that the things that arc good absolutely may 
also be good for them, and should choose the 
things that art good for them. The unjust man 
docs not always choose the greater, but also the 
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less — in the case of things bad absolutely; but 
because the lesser evil is itself thought to be in 
a sense good, and graspingness is directed at 
[/o] the good, therefore he is thought to be 
grasping. And he is unfair; for this contains 
and is common to both. 

Since the lawless man was seen* to be unjust 
and the law-abiding man just, evidently all 
lawful acts arc in a sense just acts; for the acts 
laid down by the legislative art are lawful, and 
each of these, we say, is just. Now the laws in 
[75] their enactments on all subjects aim at the 
common advantage either of all or of the best 
or of those who hold power, or something of 
the sort; so that in one sense wc call those acts 
just that tend to produce and preserve happi- 
ness and its components for the political soci- 
ety. And the law bids us do Ixnh the acts of a 
[20] brave man (e.g. not to desert our post nor 
take to flight nor throw away our arms), and 
those of a temperate man (c.g. not to commit 
adultery nor to gratify one’s lust), and those of 
a good tempered man (c.g. not to strike an- 
other nor to s}x?ak evil), and similarly with re- 
gard to the other virtues and forms of wicked- 
ness, commanding some acts and forbidding 
others; and the righily-framcd law dex's this 
rightly, and the hastily conceived one less well. 
[25] This form of justice, then, is complete vir- 
tue, but not absolutely, but in relation to our 
neighbour. And therefore justice is often 
thought to be the greatest of virtues, and ‘nei- 
ther evening nor morning star’* is so wonder- 
ful; and proverbially ‘in justice is every virtue 
[^o] comprehended’.^ And it is complete vir- 
tue in its fullest sense, because it is the actual 
exercise of complete virtue. Tt is complete be- 
cause he who possesses it can exercise his vir- 
tue not only in himself but towards his neigh- 
bour also; for many men can exercise virtue in 
their own affairs, but not in their relations to 
1130® their neighbour. This is why the saying 
of Bias is thought to be true, that ‘rule will 
show the man’; for a ruler is necessarily in re- 
lation to other men and a memlxT of a society. 
For this same reason justice, alone of the vir- 
tues, is thought to be ‘another’s good’,* because 
it. is related to our neighbour; for it does what 
[5] is advantageous to another, either a ruler 
or a copartner. Now the worst man is he who 
exercises his wickedness both towards himself 
and towards his friends, and the best man is 
not Me who exercises his virtue towards him- 

® I''uripidcs, fr. from MHanippe (Nauck, fr. 486). 
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self but he who exercises it towards another; 
for this is a difficult task. Justice in this sense, 
then, is not part of virtue but virtue entire, nor 
[/o] is the contrary injustice a part of vice but 
vice entire. What the difference is between vir- 
tue and justice in this sense is plain from what 
we have said; they are the same but their es- 
sence is not the same; what, as a relation to 
one’s neighbour, is justice is, as a certain kind 
of state without qualification, virtue. 

2 

But at all events what we are investigating is 
the justice which is a part of virtue; for there is 
a justice of this kind, as wc maintain. Similarly 
[75] it is with injustice in the particular sense 
that wc are concerned. 

That there is such a thing is indicated by the 
fact that while the man who exhibits in action 
the other forms of wickedness acts wrongly in- 
deed, but not graspingly (c.g. the man who 
throws away his shield through cowardice or 
speaks harshly through bad tcmjier or fails to 
help a friend with money through meanness), 
[20] when a man acts graspingly he often ex- 
hibits none of these vices, — no, nor all togeth- 
er, but certainly wickedness of some kind (for 
we blame him) and injustice. There is, then, 
another kind of injustice which is a part of in- 
justice in the wide sense, and a use oi the word 
‘unjust’ which answers to a part of what is un- 
just in the wide sense ol ‘contrary to the law’. 
Again if one man commits adultery for the 
sake of gain and makes money by it, while an- 
[25] other does so at the bidding of appetite 
though he loses money and is penalized for it, 
the latter would be held to be self-indulgent 
rather than grasping, but the former is unjust, 
but not self-indulgent; evidently, therefore, he 
is uniiist by reason of his making gain by his 
act. Again, all other unjust acts are ascribed in- 
variably to some particular kind of wickedness, 
[^o] c.g. adultery to self-indulgence, the deser- 
tion of a comrade in battle to cowardice, physi- 
cal violence to anger; but if a man makes gain, 
his action is ascribed lo no form of wickedness 
but injustice. Evidently, therefore, there is 
apart from injustice in the wide sense another, 
‘particular’, injustice which shares the name 
and nature of the first, because its definition 
1130** falls within the same genus; for the sig- 
nificance of both consists in a relation to one’s 
neighbour, but the one is concerned with hon- 
our or money or safety — or that which includes 
all these, if wc had a single name for it — and 
its motive is the pleasure that arises from gain; 
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while the other is concerned with all the objects 
[5] with which the good man is concerned. 

It is clear, then, that there is more than one 
kind of justice, and that there is one which is 
distinct from virtue entire; we must try to 
grasp its genus and differentia. 

7'hc unjust has been divuled into the unlaw- 
ful and the unfair, and the just into the lawful 
and the fair. To the unlawful answers the 
afore-nientioncd sense of injustice. But since 
[/o] the unfair and the unlawful are not the 
same, but are different as a pari is from ns 
whole (tor all that is unfair is unlawful, but 
not all that is unlawful is unfair), the unjust 
and injustice in the sense of the unfair are not 
the same as but different from the inrmer kind, 
as part from whole; for injustice in this sense is 
a part of injustice in the wide sense, and sim- 
[75] ilarly justice in the one sense of justice in 
the other. Therefore we must speak also about 
particular justice and particular injustice, and 
similarly about the just and the unjust. 1 he jus- 
tice, then, which answers to the whole of vir- 
tue, and the corresponding injustice, one l^- 
ing the exercise of virtue as a whole, and the 
other that of vice as a whole, towards one’s 
neighbour, we may leave on one side. And how 
[20] the meanings of ‘just’ and ‘unjust’ which 
answer to these are to lx: distinguished is c\i- 
dent; for practically the majority of the acts 
commanded by the law are those which arc 
prescribed from the (loint of view of virtue tak- 
en as a whole; for the law bids us practise ev- 
ery virtue and torbids us to practise any vice. 
[25] And the things that tend to produce vir- 
tue taken as a whole are those of the acts pre- 
scribed by the law which have been prescribed 
with a view to education for the common good. 
But with regard to the education of the indi- 
vidual as such, which makes him without qual- 
ification a good man, we must determine later^ 
whether this is the function of the political art 
or of another; for perhaps it is not the same to 
be a good man and a good citizen of any stale 
taken at random. 

[ 3 ^] particular justice and that which is just 
in the corresponding sense, (a) one kind is that 
which is manifested in distributions of honour 
or money or the other things that fall to be di- 
vided among those who have a share in the 
constitution (for in these it is possible for one 
man to have a share either unequal or equal to 
that of another), and (b) one is that which 
plays a rectifying part in transactions lx:twcen 

* iiyg^ 20-1 1 8 d* 17. Politus, 1276^^ 16-1277*" 32, 1278® 
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1131 - man and man. Of this there arc two di- 
visions; of transactions (i) some are voluntary 
and (2) others involuntary — voluntary such 
transactions as sale, purchase, loan for con- 
sumption, pledging, loan lor use, depositing, 
letting (they are called voluntary because the 
origin of these transactions is voluntary), while 
[5] of the involuntary (a) some arc clandes- 
tine, such as thelt, adultery, poisoning, procur- 
ing, enticement of slaves, assassination, false 
witness, and (/>) others are violent, such as as- 
sault, imprisonment, murder, robbery with vi- 
olence, mutilation, abuse, insult. 

3 

[/o] (a) We have shown that both the unjust 
man and the unjust act arc unfair or unequal; 
now it IS clear that rheie is also an intermediate 
between the two unccjuals involved in either 
case. And this is the equal; lor in any kind of 
action in which there is a more and a less there 
is also what is equal. 11, then, the unjust is un- 
equal, the just is equal, as all men suppose it to 
be, even apart from argument. And since the 
equal is intermediate, the just will be an intcr- 
[75] mediate. Now equality implies at least 
two things. 'I'hc just, then, must Ix' both inter- 
mciliaie and equal and relative (i.e. lor certain 
persons). And qua intermediate it must lx* be- 
tween certain things (which arc respectively 
greater and less); qua equal, it involves two 
things; qua ju‘,t, it is for certawi [People. The 
just, therefore, involves at least lour terms; for 
the persons lor whom it is in fact )ust are two, 
and the things in which it is manilested, the ob- 
jects distributed, are two. And the same equal- 
[20] ity will exist bclwacn the jxrsons aricl be- 
tween the things concerned; for as the latter— 
the things concerned — are related, so arc the 
former; if they are not equal, they w'lll not have 
what is equal, hut this is the origin of quarrels 
and complaints — when cither c(]uals have and 
arc awarded Linec|ual shares, or unequals equal 
shares. Further, this is plain from the fact that 
[25] awards should be ‘according to meiit’; 
lor all men agree that what is just in dislrihu- 
tion must be according to merit in some sense, 
though they do not all specify the same sort of 
merit, but democrats identify it with the status 
of freeman, supporters of oligarchy with 
W'calth (or with noble birth), and supporters of 
aristocracy with excellence. 

[^o] The just, then, is a si-iecies of the propor- 
tionate (proportion being not a property only 
of the kind of numher which consists of ab- 
stract units, but of numl^er in general). For 
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proportion is equality of ratios, and involves 
four terms at least (that discrete proportion in- 
volves four terms is plain, but so does continu- 
ous proportion, for it uses one term as two and 
1131*’ mentions it twice; c.g. ‘as the line A is 
to the line B, so is the line R to the line C’; the 
line B, then, has been mentioned twice, so that 
if the line B lx: assumed twice, the proportional 
terms will be four); and the just, too, involves 
at least four terms, and the ratio between one 
pair is the same as that between the other pair; 
for there is a similar distinction between the 
[ 5 ] persons and between the things. As the 
term A, then, is to R, so will C be to D, and 
therefore, altcrnando, as A is to C, B will be to 
D. I'hereforc also the whole is in the same ra- 
tio to the wdiole; and this coupling the distribu- 
tion cfTects, and, if the terms are so combined, 
effects justly. The conjunction, then, of the 
term A w'ith C and of B with D is w'hat is just 
[/o] in distribution, and this species of the just 
is intermediate, and the unjust is what violates 
the proportion; for the proportional is inter- 
mediate, and the just is proportional. (Mathe- 
maticians call this kind of proportion geomet- 
rical; for it is in geometrical proportion that it 
follows that the whole is to the whole as either 
[/ 5 I part is to the corresponding part.) This 
prof)ortion is not continuous; for we cannot get 
a single term standing for a person and a thing. 

This, then, is what the just is — the propor- 
tional; the unjust is what violates the propor- 
tion. Hence one term becomes too great, the 
other too small, as indeed happens in practice; 
for the man who acts unjustly has too much, 
and the man who is unjustly treated too little, 
[ 20 ] of what is good. In the case of evil the re- 
verse is true; for the lesser evil is reckoned a 
good in comparison w ith the greater evil, since 
the lesser evil is rather to be chosen than the 
greater, and what is w'orthy of choice is good, 
and what is worthier of choice a greater good. 

This, then, is one species ot the just. 

4 

[ 25 ] (b) The remaining one is the recti ficato- 
ry, which arises in connexion with transactions 
lx)th voluntary and involuntary. This form of 
the just has a different specific character Irorn 
the former. For the justice which distributes 
common possessions is always in accordance 
with the kind of proportion mentioned abovc^ 
(for in the case also in which the distribution is 
made from the common funds of a partnership 
[^o] it will be according to the same ratio 
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which the funds put into the business by the 
partners bear to one another); and the injustice 
opposed to this kind of justice is that which vi- 
olates the proportion. But the justice in trans- 
actions between man and man is a sort of 
1132* equality indeed, and the injustice a sort 
of inequality; not according to that kind of 
proportion, however, but according to arith- 
metical proportion. For it makes no difference 
whether a good man has defrauded a bad man 
or a bad man a good one, nor whether it is a 
good or a bad man that has committed adul- 
tery; the law looks only to the distinctive char- 
[ 5 ] acter of the injury, and treats the parties as 
equal, if one is in the wrong and the other is 
being wronged, and if one inflicted injury and 
the other has received it. Therefore, this kind 
of injustice being an inequality, the judge tries 
to equalize it; for in the case also in w^hich one 
has received and the other has inflicted a 
wound, or one has slain and the other been 
slain, the suffering and the action have been 
unequally distributed; but the judge tries to 
equalize by means of the penalty, taking away 
from the gain of the assailant. For the term 
[/o] ‘gain’ IS applied generally to such cases, 
even it it be not a term appropriate to certain 
cases, c.g. to the person wdio inflicts a wound — 
and loss’ to the sufferer; at all events w^hen the 
suffering has been estimated, the one is called 
loss and the other gain. Therefore the equal is 
[ 75 ] intermediate between the greater and the 
less, hut the gain and the loss are respectively 
greater and less in contrary w'ays; more of the 
good and less of the evil arc gain, and the con- 
trary is loss; intermediate between them is, as 
wx saw',^ the equal, wdiich we say is just; there- 
fore corrective justice wall be the intermediate 
betw^ecn loss and gain. This is w'hy, when peo- 
ple dispute, they take refuge in the judge; and 
[ 20 ] to go to the judge is to go to justice; for the 
nature of the judge is to be a sort of animate 
justicc;and theyseck the judge as an intermedi- 
ate, and in some states they call judges media- 
tors, on the assumption that if they get w'hat is 
intermediate they will get what is just. The 
just, then, is an intermediate, since the judge is 
[ 25 ] so. Now the judge restores equality; it is 
as though there were a line divided into un- 
equal parts, and he took away that by w^hich 
the greater segment exceeds the half, and add- 
ed it to the smaller segment. And when the 
whole has been equally divided, then they say 
they have ‘their owm’ — i.c. w'hcn they have got 
w'hat is equal. The equal is intermediate be- 
n . 14 
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tween the greater and the lesser line according 
[50] to arithmetical proportion. It is for this 
reason also that it is called just ( 8 iKaLov)y be- 
cause it is a division into two equal parts 
( 5 ixa), just as if one were to call it dixatop; 
and the judge (SiKaaTrjs ) is one who bisects 
(6txa<rTi7s). For when something is subtracted 
from one of two equals and added to the other, 
the other is in excess by these two; since if what 
was taken from the one had not l)een added to 
the other, the latter would have been in excess 
1132 ** by one only. It therefore exceeds the in- 
termediate by one, and the intermediate ex- 
ceeds by one that from which something was 
taken. I 3 y this, then, wc shall recognize both 
what we must subtract from that which has 
more, and what we must add to thai which has 
less; we must add to the latter that by which 
[5] the intermediate exceeds it, and subtract 
from the greatest that by which it exceeds the 
intermediate. Let the lines AA', BB', CC' be 
equal to one another; from the line A A' let the 
segment AE have been subtracted, and to the 
line CC' let the segment CD have been added, 
so that the whole line DCC' exceeds the line 
EA' by the segment CD and the segment CF; 
[9] therefore it exceeds the line BB' by the 
segment CD. 
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[//] These names, both loss and gain, have 
come from voluntary exchange; for to have 
more than one’s own is called gaining, and to 
have less than one’s original share is called 
[75] losing, e.g. in buying and selling and in 
all other matters in which the law has left peo- 
ple free to make their own terms; but when 
they get neither more nor less but just what 
belongs to themselves, they say that they have 
their own and that they neither lose nor gam. 

Therefore the just is intermediate between 
a sort of gain and a sort of loss, viz. those which 
arc involuntary; it consists in having an equal 
[20] amount before and after the transaction. 

5 

Some think that reciprocity is without qualifi- 
cation just, as the Pythagoreans said; for they 
defined justice without qualification as rcci- 

f rocity. Now ‘reciprocity’ fits neither distribu- 
25] tive nor rectificatory justice — yet people 


ii/ant even the justice of Rhadamanthus to 
mean this: 

Should a man suffer what he did, right jus- 
tice would be donc^ 

— for in many cases reciprocity and rectifica- 
tory justice are not in accord; e.g. (i) if an 
official has inflicted a wound, he should not he 
wounded in return, and if some one has 
wounded an official, he ought not to be 
[^o] wounded only but punished in addition. 
Further (2) there is a great difference between 
a voluntary and an involuntary act. But in as- 
sociations for exchange this sort of justice does 
hold men together — reciprocity in accordance 
with a jiroportion and not on the basis ot pre- 
cisely equal return. For it is by proportionate 
requital that the city holds together. Men seek 
to return either evil for evil — and if they can- 
1133 ** not do so, think their [losition mere 
slavery — or good for good — ami it they can- 
not do so there is no exchange, hut it is by ex- 
change that they hold together. This is why 
they give a prominent place to the temple of 
the CJraces — to promote the requital of ser- 
vices; for this is char.icleristic ot grace — wc 
should serve in return one who has shown 
grace to us, and should another time take the 
initiative in showing it. 

[5] Now proportionate return is secured by 
cross-conjunction. Let A lx* a builder, B a 
shoemaker, C a house, D a shoe^ The hmldcr, 
then, must get from the shoemaker the lat- 
[/o] tcr’s W'ork, and must himself give him in 
return his own. If, then, first there is propor- 
tionate ecjuality of goods, and then reciprocal 
action takes jilace, the result wc incniiori will 
he effected. Il not, the bargain is not equal, and 
does not hold; tor there is nothing to prevent 
the work of the one Ixmg IxUer than that of 
the other; they must iherclorc he equaled. 
(And this is tiuc ol the other arts also; for 
[75] they would have Ixrn destroyed if what 
the patient suffered had not Ixen just what the 
agent did, and of the same amount and kind.) 
For It is not two doctors that associate for ex- 
change, bur a doctor and a farmer, or in gen- 
eral jxoplc who arc diflereiu and unequal; but 
the.se must he equated. This is why all things 
that are exchanged must be somehow com- 
parable. It is for this end that money has been 
introduced, and it becomes in a sense an intcr- 
[20] mediate; for it measures all things, and 
therefore the excess and the defect — how many 
shoes arc equal to a house or to a given amount 
^ H-sicxJ, fr. 174 Rzach. 
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of food. The number of shoes exchanged for a 
house [or for a given amount of food] must 
therefore correspond to the ratio of builder to 
shoemaker, h'or if this be not so, there will be 
[25] no exchange and no intercourse. And 
this proportion will not be effected unless the 
goods arc somehow equal. All goods must 
therefore be measured by some one thing, as 
we said before.^ Now this unit is in truth de- 
mand, which holds all things together (lor if 
men did not need one another’s goods at all, 
or did not need them equally, there would he 
cither no exchange or not the same exchange); 
[)’o] hut money has Income by convention a 
sort of representative of demand; and this is 
why it has the name ‘money’ (v 6 }j,La^ia) — be- 
cause it exists not by nature but by law(i'6/i05) 
anil it is in our power to change it and make it 
useless. There will, then, be reciprocity when 
the terms have been etjuated so that as farmer 
is to shoemaker, the amount of the sh(K*mak- 
cr’s w'ork is to that of the farmer’s work for 
which it exchanges. But \vc must not bring 
1133*^ them intr' r, <"’gnre of proportion when 
they have already exchanged (otherwise one 
extreme will have both excesses), but w’hen 
they still have their own goods. Thus they are 
ecjuals and associates just localise this equality 
can be clfecled in their case. Ixt A be a larmer, 
[5] C food, H a shoemaker, D his product 
equated to C, If it had not been possible for 
icciprocify to be thus effected, there would 
have been no association of the j^arties. That 
demand holds things together as a single unit 
is shown by the fact that when men do not 
need one another, i.c. when neiilur ne^ds the 
other or one docs not need the other, they do 
not exchange, as we do \\ iien some one wants 
what one has oncsell, e.g. when people permit 
[ro] the exportation of corn in exchange for 
wine. This equation therefore must he estab- 
lished. And for the future exchange — that if 
w'c do not need a thing nuw we shall have it if 
ever wc do need it — money is as it W'cre our 
surety; for it must he possible for us to get 
what wc want by bringing the money. Now the 
same thing happens to money itself as to goods 
—it is not alwMys worth the same; yet it tends 
to he steadier. This is why all goods must have 
[/s] a price set on them; for then there will 
always be exchange, and if so, associaiion of 
with man. Money, then, acting as a meas- 
ure, makes goods commensurate and equates 
them; for neither would there have tK*cn asso- 
ciation if there were not exchange, nor ex- 
' 1. 19. 
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change if there were not equality, nor equality 
if there were not commensurability. Now in 
truth it is impossible that things differing so 
much should become commensurate, but with 
[20] reference to demand they may become so 
snfriciently. ^'he^c must, then, be a unit, and 
that fixed by agreement (lor which reason it is 
called money); for it is this that makes all 
tilings commensurate, since all things are meas- 
ured by money. Lei A be a house, H ten minae, 
C a bed. A is half of B, if the house is worth 
five minne or ecjual to them; the heel, C, is a 
[25] tenth of B; it is plain, then, how many 
iKds arc ccjual lo a house, viz. hvc. That ex- 
change took place thus before there was money 
is plain; lor it makes no difference whether it 
is five beds that exchange for a house, or the 
money value of five beds. 

[^’o] We have now defined the unjust and the 
Just. These having been marked off Irom each 
other, it is plain that just action is intermedi- 
ate between acting unjustly and Ixing unjustly 
treated; for the one is to btavc too much and 
the other to have too little, [usticc is a kind of 
mean, but not in the same way as the other 
virtues, hut because it relates to an intermedi- 
ate amount, while injustice relates to the ex- 
1134* tremes. And justice is that in virtue of 
w’hich the just in.m is said to he a doer, by 
choice, of that which is just, and one who will 
distribute either between himself and another 
or between iw'o others not so ns to give more 
ol what is desirable to himself and less to his 
neighbour (and conversely with what is 
[5] harmful), hut so as to give what is equal 
in accordance wdth p.oportion; and similarly 
in distributing Ix'tween two other persons. In- 
justice on the other hand is similarly related to 
the unjust, which is excess and defect, con- 
trary to proj)orlion. of the useful or hurtful. 
For w^hich reason injustice is excess and detect, 
viz. because it is productive of excess and de- 
fect — in one’s own case excess of what is in its 
[/o] own nature useful and detect ot what is 
hurtful, while in the case of others it is as a 
whole like w'liat it is in one’s ow n case, but pro- 
portion may l>e violated in cither direction. Tn 
th." unjust act to have too little is to he unjustly 
treated; to have too much is to act unjustly. 

Let this be taken as our account of the na- 
[/^] turc of justice and injustice, and similarly 
of the just and the unjust in general. 

6 

Since acting unjustly docs not necessarily im- 
ply being unjust, w'e must ask what sort of un- 
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just acts imply that the doer is unjust with re- 
spect to each type of injustice, e.g. a thief, an 
adulterer, or a brigand. Surely the answer does 
not turn on the difference between these types. 
For a man might even lie with a woman know- 
ing who she was, but the origin of his act 
[20] might be not deliberate choice but pas- 
sion. He acts unjustly, then, but is not unjust; 
e.g. a man is not a thief, yet he stole, nor an 
adulterer, yet he committed adultery; and 
similarly in all other cases. 

Now we have previously stated how the re- 
[25] ciprocal is related to the just;‘ but we 
must not forget that what w'c are looking for 
is not only what is just without qualification 
but also political justice. This is found among 
men who share their life with a view to self- 
sufficiency, men who are free and cither pro- 
portionately or arithmetically equal, so that 
between those who do not fulfil this condition 
there is no political justice but justice in a spe- 
cial sense and by analogy. For justice exists 
[ fo] only between men whose mutual relations 
are governed by law; and law exists for men 
between whom there is injustice; for legal jus- 
tice is the discrimination of the just and the 
unjust. And between men between whom there 
is injustice there is also unjust action (though 
there is not injustice between all between 
whom there is unjust action), and this is as- 
signing too much to oneself of things good in 
[35] themselves and too little of things evil in 
themselves. This is why we do not allow a man 
to rule, but rational principle, because a mJn 
behaves thus in his own interests and becomes 
1134 ** a tyrant. The magistrate on the other 
hand is the guardian of justice, and, if of jus- 
tice, then of equality also. And since he is as- 
sumed to have no more than his share, if he is 
just (for he does not assign to himself more of 
what is good in itself, unless such a share is 

F roportional to his merits — so that it is for 
5] others that he labours, and it is for this rea- 
son that men, as we stated previously,^ say that 
justice is ‘another’s good’), therefore a reward 
must be given him, and this is honour and 
privilege; but those for whom such things are 
not enough become tyrants. 

The justice of a master and that of a father 
are nor the same as the justice of citizens, 
though they arc like it; for there can be no in- 
justice in the unqualified sense towards things 
[io\ that are one’s own, but a man’s chattel, 
and his child until it reaches a certain age and 
sets up for itself, are as it were part of himself, 
^ 1 132^*21- 1 133** 28. *ii3o»3. 


and no one chooses to hurt himself (for which 
reason there can be no injustice towards one- 
self). Thcrclore the justice or injustice of 
citizens is not manifested in these relations; 
for it was as we saw^ according to law, and 
between people naturally subject to law, and 
these as we saw^ are people w'ho have an equal 
share in ruling and being ruled. Hence justice 
[75] can more truly be manifested towards a 
wife than tow'ards children and chattels, for 
the former is household justice; but even this 
is different from political justice. 

7 

Of political justice part is natural, part legal, — 
natural, that wffiich esery where has the same 
force and docs ntit exist by people’s thinking 
[20] this or that; legal, that which is originally 
indifferent, but when it has been laid down is 
not indifferent, e.g. that a prisoner’s ransom 
shall be a mina, or that a goat and not two 
sheep shall be sacrificed, and again all the laws 
that are passed for particular cases, e.g. that 
sacrifice shall he made in honour of Hrasidas,"’ 
and the provisions of decrees. Now some 
think that all justice is ol this sort, because 
[25] that which is by nature is unchangeable 
and has everywhere the same force (as fire 
burns both here and in Persia), while they see 
change in the things recognized as just. This, 
however, is not true in this unqualified v\My, 
but is true in a sense; or rather, with the gods 
it is perhaps not true at all, while wdth us there 
is something that is just even by nature, yet all 
of it is changeable; but still some is by nature, 
some not by nature. It is evident which sort of 
[^o] thing, among things capable of being 
otherwise, is by nature, and which is not but is 
legal and conventional, assuming that both 
are equally changeable. And in all other things 
the same distinction will apply; by nature the 
right hand is stronger, yet it is possible that all 
men should come to be ambidextrous. The 
things which arc just by virtue of convention 
1135 * and expediency are like measures; for 
wine and corn measures are not everywhere 
c(jual, but larger in wholesale and smaller in 
retail markets. Similarly, the things which are 
just not by nature but by human enactment 
arc not everywhere the same, since constitu- 
tions also are not the same, though there is but 
one which is everywhere by nature the best. 
[5] Of things just and lawful each is related 
as the universal to its particulars; for the things 

‘31. **26-8. ® 'rhutyclitles, V. II, 
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that are done are many, but of them each is 
one, since it is universal. 

There is a difference between the act of in- 
justice and what is unjust, and between the act 
of justice and what is just; for a thing is unjust 
by nature or by enactment; and this very 
[/o] thing, when it has l>een done, is an act of 
injustice, but betore it is done is not yet that but 
is unjust. So, too, with an act of justice (though 
the general term is rather ‘just action', and 
‘act of justice’ is applied to the correction of 
the act of injustice). 

Each of these must later be examined sep- 
arately with regard to the nature and number 
of its sj^cies and the nature of the things with 
which it is concerned. 

8 

[75] Acts just and unjust being as we have 
described them, a man acts unjustly or justly 
whenever he does such acts voluntarily; when 
involuntarily, he acts neither unjustly nor 
justly except in an incidental way; for he does 
things which happen to be just or unpist. 
Whether an act is or .s not one of injustice (or 
ol justice) is determined hy its voluntariness 
[20] or involuntarincss; for when it is volim- 
t.iry it is blamed, and at the same time is then 
an act of injustice; so that there will be things 
that arc unjust but not )et acts of injustice, if 
\ oluntariness be not present as well. P>y the 
voluntary 1 mean, as has Ix^en said belored any 
ol the things in a man's own power which he 
docs with knowledge, i.e. not in ignorance 
either ol the j>?rson acted on or ol the insiru- 
[25] ment used or ol the end that will be at- 
tained (e.g. whom he is sinking, with what, 
and to what end), each such act being done 
not incidentally nor under compulsion (e.g. it 
A takes IVs hand and therewith strikes C, H 
docs not act voluntarily; lor the act was not in 
his own power). The person struck may be the 
striker's lather, and the striker may know that 
it is a man or one of the peisons present, but 
[jo| not know that it is his lather; a similar 
distinction may be made in the case ol the en<l, 
and witli regard to the whole action. There- 
fore that which is done in ignorance, or 
though not done in ignorance is not in the 
agent’s power, or is done uncler compulsion, is 
involuntary (for many natural proccs.scs, even, 
we knowingly both perform and experience, 
1135 ** none of which is cither voluntary or 
involuntary; e.g. growing old or dying). Hut 
in the case of unjust and just acts alike the in- 

^ 1 io9*‘35-i 1 1 1“ 24. 
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justice or justice may be only incidental; for a 
man might return a deposit unwillingly and 
[5] from fear, and then he must not be said 
cither to do what is just or to act justly, except 
in an incidental way. Similarly the man who 
under compulsion and unwillingly fails to re- 
turn the deposit must be said to act unjustly, 
and to do what is uniust, only incidentally. Of 
[/o] voluntary acts we do some by choice, 
others not by choice; by choice those which we 
do alter deliberation, not by choice those 
which wc do without previous deliberation. 
Thus there arc three kinds of injury in trans- 
actions Ix^tween man and man; those done in 
ignorance are m/stu/(es when the person acted 
on, the act, the instrument, or the end that will 
he attained is other than the agent .supposed; 
the agent thought either that he was not bit- 
ing any one or that he was not hitting with 
this missile or not hitting this person or to this 
end, but a result followed other than that 
[75] which he thought likely (e.g. he threw 
not with intent to wound but only to prick), 
or the person hit or the missile was other than 
he supposed. Now when (i) the injury takes 
place contrary to reasonable expectation, it is a 
mt,^advcntur(\ When (2) it is not contrary to 
reasonable expectation, but docs not imply vice, 
it is a ivistaf^e (lor a man makes a mistake 
when the fault originates in him, but is the 
victim ol accident when the origin lies out- 
side him). When (3) he acts with knowledge 
but not alter delilxTation, it is an act oj in- 
[20] justice — e.g. the acts due to anger or to 
other passions necessary or natural to man; for 
when men do such harmful and mistaken acts 
they act unjustly, and the acts are acts of in- 
justice, but this docs not imply that the doers 
are unjust or wicked; for the injury is not 
due to vice. But when (4) a man acts from 
[25] choice, he is an unjust man and a vicious 
man. 

1 fence acts proceeding from anger are right- 
ly judged not to lx done of malice afore- 
thought; for it is not the man who acts in anger 
but he who enraged him that starts the mis- 
chief. Again, the matter in dispute is not 
whether the thing happened or not, but its 
justice; for it is apparent injustice that occa- 
sions rage. For they tlo not dispute about the 
[?o] occurrence of the act — as in commercial 
transactions where one of the two parties must 
be vicious — unless they do so owing to forget- 
fulness; but, agreeing about the lact, they dis- 
pute on which side justice lies (whereas a man 
who has deliberately injured another cannot 
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help knowing that he has done so), so that the 
one thinks he is being treated unjustly and 
the other disagrees. 

1136 * But if a man harms another by choice, 
he acts unjustly; and these are the acts of in- 
justice which imply that the doer is an unjust 
man, provided that the act violates proportion 
or equality. Similarly, a man Is just when he 
acts justly by choice; but he acts justly if he 
merely acts voluntarily. 

[5] Of involuntary acts some arc excusable, 
others not. For the mistakes which men make 
not only in ignorance but also from ignorance 
are excusable, while those which men do not 
from ignorance but (though they do them in 
ignorance) owing to a passion whiv h is neither 
natural nor such as man is liable to, are not 
excusable. 

9 

[/o] Assuming that we have sufliciently de- 
fined the suffering and doing of injustice, it 
may be asked (i) whether the truth in ex- 
pressed in Euripides’ paradoxical w'ords: 

/ slew my mother, that*s my talc in brief, 

IVere you both willing, or unwilling both?^ 

[75] Is it truly possible to be willingly treated 
unjustly, or is all suffering of iniusiicc on the 
contrary involuntary, as all unjust action is 
voluntary? And is all suffering of injustice of 
the latter kind or else all of the former, or is it 
sometimes voluntary, sometimes involuntary? 
So, too, with the case of being justly treated; 
all just action is voluntary, so that it is reason- 
able that there should be a similar opposition 
[20] in either case — that both being unjustly 
and being justly treated should be either alike 
voluntary or alike involuntary. But it would 
be thought paradoxical even in the case of be- 
ing justly treated, if it were always voluntary; 
for some are unwillingly treated justly. (2) 
One might raise this question also, whether 
every one who has suffered w'hat is unjust is 
being unjustly treated, or on the other hand it 
[25] is with suffering as with acting. In action 
and in passivity alike it is possible to partake 
of justice incidentally, and similarly (it is 
plain) of injustice; for to do what is unjust is 
not the same as to act unjustly, nor to suffer 
what is unjust as to be treated unjustly, and 
similarly in the case of acting justly and being 
justly treated; for it is impossible to be un- 
[30] justly treated if the other docs not act 
unjustly, or justly treated unless he acts justly. 

' Fr. 68 from the Alcmeon, Nauck. 


Now if to act unjustly is simply to harm some 
one voluntarily, and ‘voluntarily’ means ‘know- 
ing the person acted on, the instrument, and 
the manner of one’s acting’, and the incon- 
tinent man voluntarily harms himself, not only 
will he voluntarily be unjustly treated but it 
will be possible to treat oneself unjustly. (This 
also is one of the questions in doubt, whether 
1136 ^ a man can treat himself unjustly.) 
Again, a man may voluntarily, owing to in- 
continence, be harmed by another w'ho acts 
voluntarily, so that it w^ould be possible to be 
voluntarily treated unjustly. Or is our defini- 
tion incorrect; must we to ‘harming another, 
with knowledge both of the person acted on, of 
the instrument, and of the manner’ add ‘con- 
[5] trnry to the wish of the person acted on’^ 
Then a man may lx: voluntarily harmed and 
voluntarily suffer what is unjust, but no one 
is voluntarily treated unjustly; for no one 
wishes to be unjustly treated, not even the in- 
continent man. He acts contrary to his wish; 
for no one wishes for what he dex's not think 
to be good, but the incontinent man dex's do 
things that he does not think he ought to do. 
Again, one who gives what is his own, as 
Homer says (jlaucus gave Diomede 

[/o] Armour of gold for brazen, the price of a 
hundred beeves for nine^ 

is not unjustly treated; for though to give is in 
his powxT, to be unjustly treaffd is not, but 
there must be some one to treat him unjustly. 
It is plain, then, that being unjustly treated is 
not voluntary. 

[75] Of the questions vve intended to discuss 
two still remain for discussion; (:;) vvhetlicr 
it IS the man who has assigned to another more 
than his share that acts unjustly, or he who has 
the excessive share, and (4) whether it is pos- 
sible to treat oneself unjustly. The cjuestions 
arc connected; for if the former alternative is 
possible and the distributor acts unjustly and 
not the man who has the excessive share, then 
if a man assigns more to another than to him- 
self, knowingly and voluntarily, he treats him- 
[20] self unjustly; which is what modest peo- 
ple seem to do, since the virtuous man tends 
to lake less than his share. Or does this state- 
ment too need qualification? For (a) he per- 
haj)s gets more than his share of some other 
good, e.g. of honour or of intrinsic nobility. 
(b) The question is solved by applying the dis- 
tinction we applied to unjust action; for he 
sufftrs nothing contrary to his own wish, so 

* It/jct, VI. 236. 
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that he is not unjustly treated as far as this goes, 
but at most only suffers harm. 

[25] It is plain too that the distributor acts 
unjustly, but not always the man who has the 
excessive share; for it is not he to whom what 
is unjust appertains that acts unjustly, but he 
to whom it appertains to do the unjust act 
voluntarily, i.e. the jx:rson in whom lies the 
origin of the action, and this lies in the dis- 
tributor, not in the receiver. Again, since the 
[)’o] word ‘do’ is ambiguous, and there is a 
sense in which lifeless things, or a hand, or a 
servant who obeys an order, may be said to 
slay, he who gets an excessive share does not 
act unjustly, though he ‘does’ what is unjust. 

Again, it the distributor gave his judgement 
in ignorance, he does not act unjustly in re- 
spect of legal justice, and his judgement is not 
unjust in this sense, but in a sense it is unjust 
(lor legal justice and primordial justice arc 
1137 ® different); hut il with knowledge he 
judged unjustly, he is himself aiming at an ex- 
cessive share cither of gratitude or of revenge. 
As much, then, as ^ c were to share in the 
plunder, the man who has judged unjustly for 
these reasons has got too much; the fact that 
what he gets is different from what he dis- 
tributes makes no difference, for even if he 
awards land with a view to sharing in the 
plunder he gets not land but money. 

[5] Men think that acting unjustly is in their 
power, and thcrelorc that Ixring just is easy. 
Hut it is not; to be with one’s neighbour’s wife, 
to wound another, to deliver a bribe, is easy 
and in our power, but to do these things as a 
result of a certain state of character is neither 
casv nor in our power. Similarly to know what 
f/o] is just anci what is unjust requires, men 
think, no great wisdom, Ix'cause it is not hard 
to understand the matters dealt with by the 
laws (though these arc not the things that are 
jiist, except incidentally); but how actions 
must be done and distributions effected in or- 
der to lx: just, to know t/iis is a greater achieve- 
ment than knowing what is good for the 
health; though even there, while it is easy to 
know that honey, wine, hellebore, cautery, and 
[ /5] the use of the knife are so, to know how, 
to whom, and when these should be applied 
with a view to producing health, is no less an 
achievement than that of being a physician. 
Ag-'in, for this very reason men think that act- 
ing unjustly is characteristic of the just man no 
less than of the unjust, because he would be 
not less but even more capable of doing each 
of these unjust acts; for he could lie with a 


[20] woman or wound a neighbour; and the 
brave man could throw away his shield and 
turn to flight in this direction or in that. But 
to play the coward or to act unjustly consists 
not in doing these things, except incidentally, 
but in doing them as the result of a certain 
stale of character, just as to practise medicine 
and healing consists not in applying or not 
[25] applying the knife, in using or nor using 
medicines, bur in doing so in a certain way. - 
Just acts occur between people who partici- 
pate in things good in themselves and can have 
too much or too little of them; for some beings 
(e.g. presumably the gods) cannot have too 
much of them, and to others, those who arc 
incurably bad, not even the smallest share in 
them is beneficial but all such goods arc harm- 
ful, while to others they are beneficial up to a 
[^o] point; thcrelorc justice is essentially some- 
thing human. 

10 

Our next subject is equity and the equitable 
(to fTTtetxh), and their respective relations 
to justice and the just. For on examination 
they appear to be neither absolutely the same 
nor gencrically different; and while w'e some- 
[^5] times praise what is equitable and the 
equitable man (so that we apply the name by 
way ot praise even to instances of the other 
1137 ^ virtues, instead ot ‘good’ meaning by 
eTneiKedTtpov that a thing is better), at other 
times, when we reason it out, it seems strange 
if the equitable, being something different 
from the just, is yet praiseworthy; lor either 
the just or the equitable is not good, if they 
are different; or, if both arc good, they are the 
same. 

f 5] These, then, arc pretty much the considera- 
tions that give rise to the problem about the 
equitable; they are all in a sense correct and not 
opposed to one another; lor the equitable, 
though it is better than one kind of justice, yet 
is just, and it is not as being a different class of 
thing that it is better than the just. The same 
thing, then, is just and equitable, and while 
[/oj both are gooil the equitable is superior. 
What creates tlie problem is that the equitable 
is just, but not the legally just but a correction 
of legal justice. The reason is that all law is uni- 
versal but about some things it is not possible 
to make a universal statement which shall be 
correct. In those cases, then, in which it is neces- 
[75] sary to speak universally, but not possible 
to do so correctly, the law takes the usual case, 
though it is not ignorant of the possibility of 
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error. And it is none the less correct; for the 
error is not in the law nor in the legislator but 
in the nature of the thing, since the matter of 
practical affairs is ol this kind from the start. 
When the law speaks universally, then, and a 
[20] case arises on it which is not covered by 
the universal statement, then it is right, where 
the legislator fails us and has erred by over- 
simplicity, to correct the omission — to say what 
the legislator himself would have said had he 
been present, and would have put into his law 
if he had known. Hence the equitable is just, 
[25] and better than one kind of justice — not 
better than absolute justice but better than the 
error that arises from the absoluteness ot the 
statement. And this is the nature ot the equita- 
ble, a correction of law where it is defective 
owing to its universality. In fact this is the 
reason why all things are not determined by 
law, that about some things it is impossible to 
lay down a law’, so that a decree is needed. 
For W'hen the thing is indefinite the rule also 
[?o] is indefinite, like the leaden rule used in 
making the Lesbian moulding; the rule adapts 
itself to the shape of the stone and is not rigid, 
and so too the decree is adapted to the facts. 

It is plain, then, what the equitable is, and 
that it is just and is better than one kind of 
justice. It is evident also from this who the 
[35] equitable man is; the man who chooses 
and does such acts, and is no stickler for his 
rights in a bad sense but tends to take less than 
1138* his share though he has the law on his 
side, is equitable, and this state ot character is 
equity, which is a sort of justice and not a dif- 
ferent state of character. 

II 

Whether a man can treat himself unjustly or 
[5] not, is evident trom what has l>een said.* 
For {a) one class of just acts are those acts in 
accordance with any virtue which are pre- 
scribed by the Lawq e.g. the law does not ex- 
pressly permit suicide, and what it does not 
expressly permit it forbids. Again, when a 
man in violation of the law harms another 
(otherwise than in retaliation) voluntarily, he 
acts unjustly, and a voluntary agent is one who 
knows both the person he is affecting by his 
action and the instrument he is using; and he 
who through anger voluntaril) stabs himself 
[/o] docs this contrary to the right rule of 
life, and this the law does not allow; therefore 
he is acting unjustly. But towards whom.? 

‘ Cf. 1129* 32-^* 1, 1 136“ lo-i 137* 4. 


Surely towards the state, not towards himself. 
For he suffers voluntarily, but no one is volun- 
tarily treated unjustly. This is also the reason 
why the state punishes; a certain loss of civil 
rights attaches to the man who destroys him- 
selt, on the ground that he is treating the state 
unjustly. 

Further {b) in that sense of ‘acting un- 
justly’ in which the man who ‘acts unjustly’ is 
unjust only and not bad all round, it is not 
[75] possible to treat onescU un)ustly (this is 
different from the lormer sense; the unjust 
man in one sense ot the term is wicked in a 
particularized way just as the coward is, not in 
the sense of being wicked all round, so that 
his ‘unjust act’ does not manifest wickedness 
in general). For (i) that would imply the })os- 
sibility of the same thing’s having been sub- 
tracted from and addeil to the same thing at the 
same time; but this is impossible — the just and 
the unjust always involve more than one per- 
[20] son. Further, (li) un)ust action is volun- 
tary and done by choice, and the initia- 

tive (for the man who because he has sut- 
fered docs the same in return is not thought to 
act unjustly); but if a man harms himseU he 
suffers and docs the same things at tin uime 
time. Further, (111) if a man could treat hiin- 
scll unjustly, he could be voluntarily treated 
unjustly. Resides, (iv) no one acts uiqustlv 
[25] without committing particular acts of in- 
justice; but no one can commit adultery with 
his own wife or housebreaking on his own 
house or theft on his own property, 

In general, the question ‘can a man treat 
himself unjustly.?’ is solved also by the dis- 
tinction we applied to the question ‘can a man 
he voluntarily treated unjustly?’^ 

(It is evident too that both arc bad, lx:ing un- 
justly treated and acting unjustly; for the one 
means having less and the other having more 
[^o] than the intermediate amount, which 
plays the part here that the healthy docs in the 
medical art, and that good condition docs in 
the art of bodily training. Rut still acting un- 
justly is the worse, for it involves vice and is 
blameworthy — involves vice which is cither of 
the complete and unqualified kind or almost 
so (we must admit the latter alternative, be- 
cause not all voluntary unjust action implies 
injustice as a slate of character), while licing 
unjustly treated does not involve vice and in- 
[^5] justice in oneself. In itself, then, being 
1138** unjustly treated is less bad, but there is 
nothing to prevent its being incidentally a 

• Cf. 1 136* 31-** 5. 
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greater evil. But theory cares nothing for this; and wife. For these arc the ratios in which the 
it calls pleurisy a more serious mischief than a part of the soul that has a rational principle 

stumble; yet the latter may become incident' stands to the irrational part; and it is with a 

ally the more serious, if the fall due to it leads view to these parts that people also think a 

to your being taken prisoner or put to death [/o] man can Ik* unjust to himselt, viz. because 

by the enemy.) these parts are liable to suffer something con- 

[5] Metaphorically and in virtue of a certain trary to their respective desires; there is thcrc- 

resemblancc there is a justice, not indeed lx*- fore thought to be a mutual justice between 

tween a man and himself, but between certain them as between ruler and ruled, 
parts of him; yet not every kind ol justice but Let this be taken as our account of justice 
that of master and servant or that ol husband and the other, i.e. the other moral, virtues. 

BOOK VI 


I 

Since we have previously said that one ought 
to choose that which is intermediate, not the 
excess nor the defect, and that the intermediate 
is determined by the dictates of the right rule, 
[20] let us discuss the nature ol these dictates. 
In all the states ol character we have men- 
tioned,' as in all other matters, there is a mark 
to winch the man ’vho has the rule looks, and 
heightens or relaxes his activity accordingly, 
an(J there is a standard which determines the 
mean slates which we say arc intermediate be- 
twec'n excess and delect, being in accordance 
[25] with the right rule. Hut such a statement, 
though true, is by no means clear; lor not only 
here but in all otlicr pursuits which are objects 
ot knowledge it is indeed true to say that we 
must not exert ourselves nor relax our efforts 
too much nor too little, but to an intermediate 
extent and as the right rule dictates; but if a 
man had only thia knowledge he would be 
none the wiser — e.g. wc should not know what 
[)V)] sort of medicines to apply to our body if 
some one were to say ‘all those whieh the medi- 
cal art jircscribcs, and which agree with the 
practice of one who possesses the art’. Hence it 
is necessary with regard to the states of the 
soul also not only that this true statement 
should be made, but also that it should be dc- 
terminc'd what is the right rule and what is the 
standard that fixes it. 

[>’5] divided the virtues of the soul and 
1139 “ said that some arc virtvics of character 
and others of intellect. Now we have discussed 
in detail the moral virtues;' with regard to the 
others let us express our view as follows, be- 
ginning with some remarks about the soul. We 
said before that there are two parts of the soul 
— that which grasps a rule or rational principle, 
[5] and the irrational; let us now draw a sim- 

’ In III. 6-v. 1 1. 


liar distinction within the part which grasps a 
rational principle. And let it be assumed that 
there are two parts which grasp a rational prin- 
ciple — one by which wc contemplate the kind 
ot things whose originative causes are invari- 
able, and one by which wc contemplate varia- 
ble things; for where objects differ in kind the 
part of the soul answering to each of the two is 
[70] different m kind, since it is in virtue of a 
certain likeness and kinship with their objects 
that the) have the knowledge they have. Let 
one of these parts be called the scientific and 
the other the calculativc; for to deliberate and 
to calculate are the same thing, but no one de- 
liberates about the invariable. Therefore the 
calculativc is one part of the faculty which 
grasps a rational principle. We must, then, 
[75] learn what is the best state of each of these 
two parts; for this is the virtue of each. 

2 

The virtue of a thing is relative to its proper 
work. Now there are three things in the soul 
which control action and truth — sensation, rea- 
son, desire. 

Ot these sensation originates no action; this 
[20] is plain from the fact that the lower ani- 
mals have sensation but no share in action. 

What affirmation and negation are in think* 
ing, pursuit and avoidance are in desire; so that 
since moral virtue is a state of character con- 
cerned with choice, and choice is dclilxratc de- 
sire, therefore both the reasoning must be true 
[25] and the desire right, if the choice is to be 
good, and the latter must pursue just vvLat the 
former asserts. Now this kind of intellect and 
of truth is practical; of the intellect which is 
contemplative, not practical nor productive, the 
gooti and the bad state arc truth and falsity re- 
spectively (for this is the work of everything 
intellectual); while of the part which is practi- 
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[30] cal and intellectual the good state is truth 
in agreement with right desire. 

The origin of action — its efficient, not its 
final cause — is choice, and that of choice is de- 
sire and reasoning with a \ icw to an end. This 
is why choice cannot exist cither without rea- 
son and intellect or without a moral state; for 
good action and its op|X)sitc cannot exist with- 
out a com!)ination of intellect and character. Tn- 
[ ^5] tellcct itself, however, moves nothing, but 
only the intellect which aims at an end and is 
1139*^ practical; for this rules the productive 
intellect, as well, since e\cry one who makes 
makes for .m end, and that which is made is 
not an end in the unqualified sense (but only 
an end in a particular relation, and the end of 
a particular operation) — only that which is 
done is that; for good action is an end, and de- 
sire aims at this. Hence choice is either dcsider- 
ative reason or raiiocinativc desire, and such an 
[5] origin of action is a man. (It is to be noted 
that nothing that is past is an object of choice, 
e.g. no one chooses to ha\c sacked Troy; for 
no one deliberates alxiut the f)ast, but about 
what is future and capable of being otherwise, 
while what is past is not capable ol not having 
taken place; hence .\gathon is right in saying* 

[/o] Vor this alone is lacking even to God, 

To nial{e undone things that have once been 

done.) 

The work of both the intellectual parts, then, 
is truth. Therefore the states that aie most 
strictly those in resfX'ct of which each of these 
parts will reach truth arc the virtues of the two 
parts. 

3 

Let us begin, then, from the beginning, and 
[75] discuss these states once more. Let it be as- 
sumed that the states by virtue of which the 
soul possesses truth by way of afllrmation or ilc- 
nial arc fi\c in numlx.T, i.e. art, scientific 
knowledge, practical wdsdom, philosophic wis- 
dom, intuitive reason; we do not include judge- 
ment and opinion because in these we may be 
mistaken. 

Now what scientific J{nowledge is, if we are 
to speak exactly and not follow mere similari- 
ties, is plain from what follows. We all suppose 
[20] that what we know is not even capable of 
being otherwise; of things capable of being 
otherwise w'e do not know, when they have 
pa.ssed outside our observation, whether they 
exist or not. Therefore the object of scientific 

* Fr. 5. Nauck. 


knowledge is of necessity. Therefore it is eter- 
nal; lor things that are of necessity in the un- 
qualified sense are all eternal; and things that 
are eternal arc ungcncrated and imperishable. 
[25] Again, every science is thought to be capa- 
ble of being taught, and its object of being 
learned. And all teaching starts from what is 
already known, as wc maintain in the Jna- 
lyticr also; lor it proceeds sometimes through 
induction and sometimes by syllogism. Now 
induction is the starting-point which knowl- 
edge even of the uni\ersal presupposes, while 
syllogism pioceeds jiom iiniversals. There are 
therclore starting points from which syllogism 
[jo] proceeds, \N’hich arc not reached by syllo- 
gism; it IS therefore by induction that they are 
acquired. Scientific knowledge is, then, a state 
of capacity to demonstrate, and has the other 
limiting characteristics which we sixeify in the 
Analytics.,^ for it is when a man believes in a 
certain way and the starting-points arc known 
to him that he has scientific knowledge, since 
if they are not better known to him than the 
conclusion, he wnll have his knowledge only in- 
cidentally. 

[35] Let this, then, be taken as our account of 
scientific knowledge. 

4 

1140® In the variable are included Ixith things 
made and things done; making^and acting ate 
dilTerent (lor their nature we treat even the dis- 
cussions outside our school as leliable); so that 
the reasoned state of c.ijsacity to act is diilen nt 
[5] from the reasoned state of capacity to 
make. Hence too they arc not included one in 
the other; for neither is acting making nor is 
making acting. Now since architecture is an 
art and is essentially a reasoned state of ca- 
pacity to make, and there is neither any art that 
is not such a state nor any such slate that is not 
an art, art is identical with a state of capacity to 
[/o] make, involving a true course of reason- 
ing. All art is concerned with coming into be- 
ing, i.e. with contriving and considering how 
something may come into being which is ca- 
pable of cither being or not being, and whose 
origin is in the maker and not in the thing 
made; for art is concerned neither with things 
that arc, or come into Ixiing, by necessity, nor 
[/5I with things that do so in accordance with 
nature (since these have their origin in them- 
selves). Making and acting being different, art 
must be a matter of making, not of acting. And 
* Posterior Analytics, 71*1. ® Ibid., ^ 9-23. 
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in a sense chance and art are concerned with 
the same objects; as Agatlion says, ‘art loves 
chance and chance loves art*. Art, then, as has 
[20] been said,^ is a state concerned with mak- 
ing, involving a true course of reasoning, and 
lack of art on the contrary is a state concerned 
with making, involving a false course ol rea- 
soning; both are concerned with the variable. 

5 

Regarding practical wisdom vve shall get at the 
[25] truth by considering who arc the persons 
wc credit with it. Now it is thought to l>e the 
mark of a man of practical wisdom to Ix! able to 
deliberate well about what is good and expedi- 
ent for himself, not in some particular respect, 
e.g. about what sorts of thing conduce to health 
or to strength, but about what sorts of thing 
conduce to the good life in general. This is 
shown by the fact that wc credit men with 
practical wisdom in some particular respect 
when they have calculated well with a view to 
some good end which is one of those that are 
[ -^o] not the o’^-c-s . jf any art. It lollows that in 
the general sense also the man who is capable 
of deliberating has practical wisdom. Now no 
one deliberates about things that arc invariable, 
nor about things that it is imf>ossible lor him to 
do. Thcretore, since scientific knowledge in- 
volves demonstration, but there is no demon- 
stration of things whose first principles are var- 
iable (for all such things might actually be 
[^5] otherwise), and since it is impossible to 
deliberate about things that are of necessitv, 
1140 ^ practical wisdom cannot be scientific 
knowledge nor art; not science because that 
which can be done is capable of being other- 
wise, not art because' action and making arc 
different kinds of thing. The remaining alter- 
native, then, is that it is a true and reasoned 
[5] state of capacity to act with regard to the 
things that arc good or bad tor man. For while 
making has an end other than itself, action can- 
not; for good action itself is its end. It is for this 
reason that wc think Pericles and men like 
him have practical wisdom, viz. because they 
.can sec what is good for themselves and w'hat is 
[ /o] good for men in general; wc consider that 
those can do this who are good at managing 
households or states. (This is why wc call tem- 
perance ((TU}<l)pocrvvrj) by this name: we imply 
that it preserves one’s practical wisdom ( auJfo- 
vera Ti)v <t>p 6 v 7 )(nv). Now what it preserves is 
a judgement of the kind we have described. 

M.9. 
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For it is not any and every judgement that 
pleasant and painful objects destroy and per- 
vert, e.g. the judgement that the triangle has or 
has not its angles equal to two right angles, but 
[75] only judgements about what is to l^ done. 
For the originating causes of the things that 
are done consist in the end at which they are 
aimed; but the man who has been ruined by 
pleasure or pain forthwith fails to sec any such 
originating cause — to sec that for the sake of 
this or because of this he ought to choose and 
do whatever he chooses and does; for vice is 
destructive of the originating cause of action.) 
[20] Practical wisdom, then, must be a rea- 
soned and true state of capacity to act with re- 
gard to human goods. But further, while there 
is such a thing as excellence in art, there is no 
such thing as excellence in practical wisdom; 
and in art he who errs willingly is preferable, 
but in practical wisdom, as in the virtues, he is 
the reverse. Plainly, then, practical wisdom is 
[25] a virtue and not an art. There being two 
parts of the soul that can follow a course of rea- 
soning, it must be the virtue of one of the two, 
i.c, ol that part which forms opinions; for opin- 
ion is abf)ut the variable and so is practical wis- 
dom. But )ct it IS not only a reasoned state; this 
is shown by the fact th.it a slate of that sort may 
[90] be forgotten but practical wisdom cannot. 

6 

Scientific knowledge is judgement about things 
that are universal and necessary, and the con- 
clusions ol demonstration, and all scientific 
knowledge, follow from first principles (for 
scientific knowledge involves apprehension of 
a rational ground). This being so, the first 
principle from which what is scientifically 
known follows cannot be an object of scientific 
[ ;,*5] knowledge, of art, or of practical wisdom; 
for that which can be scientifically known can 
be demonstrated, and art and practical wisdom 
1141 ® deal with things that arc variable. Nor 
are these first principles the objects of philo- 
sophic wisdom, tor it is a mark of the philoso- 
pher to have demotistraiion about some things. 
If, then, the states of mind by which wc have 
truth and are never deceived about things in- 
variable or even variable are scientific knowl- 
edge, practical wisdom, philosophic wisdom, 
[5] and intuitive reason, and it cannot be any 
of the three (i.e. practical wisdom, scientific 
knowledge, or philosophic wisdom), the re- 
maining alternative is that it is intuitive reason 
that grasps the first principles. 
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7 

Wisdom (t) in the arts wc ascribe to their most 
[/o] finished exponents, e.g. to Phidias as a 
sculptor and to Polyclitus as a maker of por- 
trait-statues, and here we mean nothing by wis- 
dom except excellence in art; but (2) wc think 
that some people are wise in general, not in 
some particular field or in any other limited 
respect, as Homer says in the Margiies,^ 

[75] Him did the gods maJ{e neither a digger 
nor yet a ploughman 
Nor wise in anything else. 

Therefore wisdom must plainly be the most 
finished of the forms of knowledge. It follows 
that the wise man must not only know what 
follows from the first principles, but must also 
possess truth about the first principles. There- 
fore wisdom must be intuitive reason combined 
with scientific knowledge — scientific knowl- 
edge of the highest objects which has received 
as it w’crc its proper completion. 

[20] Of the highest objects, we say; for it 
would be strange to think that the art of poli- 
tics, or practical wisdom, is the best knowledge, 
.since man is not the best thing in the world. 
Now if what is healthy or good is different for 
men and for fishes, but what is white or 
straight is always the same, any one would say 
that what is wise is the same but what is prac- 
[25] tically wise is different; for it is to that 
which observes well the various matters con- 
cerning itself that one ascribes practical wis- 
dom, and it is to this that one will entrust such 
matters. This is why wc say that some even of 
the lower animals have practical wisdom, viz. 
those which arc found to have a power of fore- 
sight with regard to their own lile. It is evident 
also that philosophic wisdom and the art of pol- 
itics cannot be the same; for if the state of mind 
concerned with a man’s own interests is to be 
[jo] called philosophic wisdom, there will be 
many philosophic wisdoms; there will not be 
one concerned with the good of all animals 
(any more than there is one art of medicine for 
all existing things), but a different philosophic 
wisdom about the good of each species. 

But if the argument be that man is the best 
of the animals, this makes no difference; for 
there arc other things much more divine in 
1141 ^ their nature even than man, e.g., most 
conspicuously, the bodies of which the heavens 
are framed. From what has been said it is plain, 
then, that philosophic wisdom is scientific 
* Fr. 2, Allen. 


knowledge, combined with intuitive reason, of 
the things that are highest by nature. This is 
why wc say Anaxagoras, Thales, and men like 
them have philosophic but not practical wis- 
[5] dom, when we see them ignorant of what 
is to their own advantage, and why wc say that 
they know things that arc remarkable, admir- 
able, difficult, and divine, but useless; viz. lie- 
cause it is not human goods that they seek. 

Practical wisdom on the other hand is con- 
cerned with things human and things about 
which it is possible to deliberate; for wc say this 
is above all the work of the man of practical 
[/o] wisdom, to deliberate well, but no one de- 
liberates alx)ut things invariable, nor about 
things which have not an end, and that a good 
that can lie brought about by action. The man 
who is without qualification gootl at ilcliberat- 
ing is the man who is capable of aiming in ac- 
cordance with calculation at the best for min 
of things attainable by action. Nor is practical 
wisdom concernetl with universals only — it 
[75] must also recognize the particulars: for it 
is practical, and practice is concerned with par- 
ticulars. This is why some who do not know, 
and especially those who have experience, arc 
more practical than others who know; for if a 
man knew that light meats arc digestible and 
wholesome, but did not know which sorts of 
meat arc light, he would not protluce health, 
[20] but the man who knows that chicken is 
wholesome is more likely to praducc health. 

Now practical wisdom is concerned with ac- 
tion; therefore one should have both torms of 
it, or the latter in preference to the former. But 
of practical as of philosophic wisdom there 
must be a controlling kind. 

8 

Political wisdom and practical wisdom arc the 
same state of mind, but their essence is not the 
same. Of the wisdom concerned with the city, 
the practical wisdom which plays a controlling 
[25] part is legislative wisdom, while that 
which is related to this as particulars to their 
universal is known by the general name ‘politi- 
cal wisdom’; this has to do with action and dc- 
lilx:ration, for a decree is a thing to be carried 
out in the form of an individual act. This is 
why the exponents of this art arc alone said to 
‘take part in politics’; for these alone ‘do things’ 
as manual labourers ‘do things’. 

Practical wisdom also is identified especially 
with that form of it which is concerned with a 
mar himself — with the individual; and this is 
[jo] known by the general name ‘practical wis- 
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(Join*; of the other kinds one is called house- 
hold management, another legislation, the 
third politics, and of the latter one part is called 
deliberative and the other judicial. Now know- 
ing what is good for oneself will be one kind 
1142“ of knowledge, but it is very different 
from the other kinds; and the man who knows 
and concerns himself with his own interests is 
thought to have practical wisdom, while poli- 
ticians arc thought to be busybodics; hence the 
word of Euripides,^ 

Bu/ how could I be wise, who might at ease, 
Numbered among the aimy s multitude, 

[5] Have had an equal shaie? . . . 

For those who atm too high and do too 

much . . . 

Those who think thus seek their own good, 
and cnnsidiT that one ought to do so. From this 
v)pinion, then, h.is come the view that such men 
liase practical wisdom; yet perhaps one's own 
g(^od cannot exist without household manage- 
[ /o] rnent, nor w ilhout a form of government, 
b'urthcr, how one should order one*s own af- 
lairs IS not clca. -k • ds incjuiry. 

W’hat has been said is conlirmed by the fact 
that while young men become geometricians 
and mathr maticians and wise in matters like 
lluse. It IS thought that a \oung man of prac- 
tical wisdom cannot be found. The cause is 
that such wisdom is concerned not onl) with 
uni\ersals but with particulars, which lx.‘Comc 
familiar from experience, but a )oung man has 
[75] no experience, for it is length of time that 
gi\rs exfXTience; indeed one might ask this 
question too, whv a boy may become a mathe- 
matician, but not a philosopher or a physicist. 
It IS because the ob]ects of mathematics exist by 
abstraction, while the first principles of these 
other subjects come from experience, and lie- 
cause young men have no conviction about the 
latter but merely use the proper language, 
while the essence of mathematical objects is 
plain enough to them? 

[20] Further, error in deliberation may be ei- 
tlvT about the universal or about the particu- 
lar; we may fail to know either that all water 
.that weighs heavy is bad, or that this particular 
Water weighs heavy. 

That practical wisdom is not scientific 
knowledge is evident; for it is, as has been 
said,'*^ concerned w’ith the ultimate particular 
f.ict, since the thing to be done is of this nature. 
[25] It is opposed, then, to intuitive reason; for 

* Prnlo^iir to P/uIoctete^, Pr. 787, 782. 2, Nauck. 
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intuitive reason is of the limiting premisses, for 
which no reason can be given, while practical 
wisdom is concerned with the ultimate partic- 
ular, which is the object not of scientific knowl- 
edge but of perception — not the perception of 
qualities peculiar to one sense but a perception 
akin to that by which we perceive that the par- 
ticular figure before us is a triangle; for in that 
direction as well as in that of the major premiss 
there will be a limit. But this is rather perccfv 
[^o] tion than practical wisdom, though it is 
another kind of perception than that of the 
qualities peculiar to each sense. 

9 

There is a difference Ixtween inquiry and de- 
libemtion; for deliberation is inquiry into a 
particular kind of thing. We must grasp the na- 
ture of excellence in deliberation as well — 
wdicther it is a form of scientific knowledge, or 
opinion, or skill in conjecture, or some other 
kind of thing. Scientific kjtowledge it is not; 
for men do not inquire about the things they 
1142^’ k now'^ about, but good deliberation is a 
kind of deliberation, and he w'ho deliberates 
inquires and calculates. Nor is it s\ill in con- 
jecture’, for this both involves no reasoning and 
is something that is quick in its operation, 
while men deliberate a long time, and they say 
that one should carry out quickly the conclu- 
sions of one’s deliberation, but should delilier- 
[5] ate slowly. Again, readiness of mind is dif- 
ferent from excellence in deliberation; it is a 
sort of skill in conjecture. Nor again is excel- 
lence in deliberation opinion of an\ sort. But 
since the man who deliberates badly makes a 
mistake, while he who deliberates w'ell does so 
correctly, excellence in deliberation is clearly a 
[/o] kind of correctness, but neither of knowl- 
edge nor of opinion; for there is no such thing 
as correctness of knowledge (since there is no 
such thing as error of knowledge), and correct- 
ness of opinion is truth; and at the same time 
everything that is an object of opinion is al- 
ready determined. But again excellence in de- 
lilxration involves reasoning. The remaining 
alternative, then, is that it is correctness of 
thinking', for this is not yet assertion, since, 
while even opinion is not inquiry but has 
reached the stage of assertion, the man who is 
[75] deliberating, whether he does so well or 
ill, is searching for something and calculating. 

But excellence in delilxration is a certain cor- 
rectness of deliberation; hence we must first in- 
quire what deliberation is and what it is about. 
And, there being more than one kind of cor- 
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rectness, plainly excellence in deliberation is 
not any and every kind; for ( i ) the incontinent 
man and the bad man, if he is clever, will reach 
as a result of his calculation what he sets before 
himself, so that he will have deliberated cor- 
rectly, but he will have got for himself a great 
[ 20 ] evil. Now to have deliberated well is 
thought to be a good thing; for it is this kind of 
correctness of deliberation that is excellence in 
deliberation, viz. that which tends to attain 
what is good. But (2) it is possible to attain 
even good by a false syllogism, and to attain 
what one ought to do but not by the right 
means, the middle term being false; so that this 
[25] too is not yet excellence in deliberation — 
this state in virtue of which one attains what 
one ought but not by the right means. Again 
(3) it is possible to attain it by long delibera- 
tion while another man attains it quickly. 
Therefore in the former case we have not yet 
got excellence in deliberation, which is right- 
ness with regard to the expedient — rightness in 
respect both of the end, the manner, and the 
time. (4) Further it is possible to have deliber- 
ated well either in the unqualified sense or 
with reference to a particular end. Excellence 
in deliberation in the unqualified sense, then, 
is that which succeeds with reference to what 
is the end in the unqualified sense, and excel- 
[^0] lencc in deliberation in a particular sense 
is that which succeeds relatively to a particular 
end. Tf, then, it is characteristic of men of prac- 
tical wisdom to have deliberated well, excel- 
lence in deliberation will be correctness with 
regard to what conduces to the end of which 
practical wisdom is the true apprehension. 

10 

Understanding, also, and goodness of under- 
standing, in virtue of which men are said to be 
men of understanding or of good understand- 
1143 * ing, are neither entirely the same as 
opinion or scientific knowledge (for at that 
rate all men would have been men of under- 
standing), nor arc they one of the particular 
sciences, such as medicine, the science of things 
connected with health, or geometry, the science 
of spatial magnitudes. For understanding is 
[5] neither about things that are always and 
are unchangeable, nor about any and every one 
of the things that come into being, but about 
things which may become subjects of question- 
ing and deliberation. Hence it is about the 
same objects as practical wisdom; but under- 
standing and practical wisdom are not the 
same. For practical wisdom issues commands, 


since its end is what ought to be done or not to 
[/o] be done; but understanding only judges. 
(Understanding is identical with goodness of 
understanding, men of understanding with 
men of good understanding.) Now under- 
standing is neither the having nor the acquir- 
ing of practical wisdom; but as learning is 
called understanding when it means the exer- 
cise of the faculty of knowledge, so ‘under- 
standing’ is applicable to the exercise of the fac- 
ulty of opinion for the purpose of Judging of 
what some one else says about mailers with 
which i^ractical wisdom is concerned — and of 
[75] Judging soundly; for ‘well’ and ‘soundly’ 
are the same thing. And from this has come the 
use of the name ‘understanding* in virtue of 
which men are said to be ‘of good understand- 
ing’, viz. from the application of the word to 
the grasping of scientific truth; for we often 
call such grasping understanding. 

II 

What is called Judgement, in virtue of which 
[ 20 ] men are said to ‘be sympathetic Judges’ 
and to ‘have Judgement’, is the right discrim- 
ination of the equitable. Tins is shown by the 
fact that we say the equitable man is above all 
others a man of sympathetic judgement, and 
identify equity with sympathetic Judgement 
about certain facts. And sympathetic judge- 
ment is judgement which discriminates what 
is equitable and does so correcUy; and correct 
Judgement is that which Judges what is true. 
[25] Now all the states we have considered 
converge, as might be expected, to the same 
point; for when wc speak of Judgement and 
understanding and practical wisdom and in- 
tuitive reason we cicdit the same people with 
possessing Judgement and having reached 
years of reason and with having practical wis- 
dom and understanding. For all these faculties 
deal with ultimates, i.e. with particulars; and 
being a man of understanding and of good or 
sympathetic judgement consists in being able 
[^o] to Judge about the things with which 
practical wisdom is concerned; for the equities 
arc common to all good men in relation to oth- 
er men. Now all things which have to be done 
are included among particulars or ultimates; 
for not only must the man of practical wisdom 
know particular facts, but understanding and 
Judgement are also concerned with things to 
be done, and these are ultimates. And intuitive 
[35] reason is concerned with the ultimates in 
both directions; for both the first terms and the 
last ire objects of intuitive reason and not of 
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1143** argument, and the intuitive reason 
which is presupposed by demonstrations 
grasps the unchangeable anil first terms, while 
the intuitive reason involved in practical rea- 
sonings grasps the last and variable fact, i.e. 
the minor premiss. For these variable facts are 
the starting-points for the apprehension of the 
end, since the universals are reached from the 
[5] particulars; of these therefore we must 
have perception, and this ]x;rception is intui- 
tive reason. 

This is why these states are thought to be 
natural endowments — why, while no one is 
thought to be a philosopher by nature, people 
arc thought to have by nature judgement, un- 
derstanding, and intuitive reason. This is 
shown by the fact that we think our powers 
corres[>ond to our time of life, and that a par- 
ticular age brings with it intuitive reason and 
judgement; this implies that nature is the 
[/o] cause. [Hence intuitive reason is both be- 
ginning and end; for demonstrations are from 
these and about these.] Therefore we ought to 
attend to the undemonstrated sayings and 
opinions of cxp^riei.^^J ind older people or of 
people of practical w'isdom not less than to 
demonstrations; for l>ecause cx^XTience has giv- 
en them an eye they sec aright. 

\Vc have stated, then, what practical and 
f/^] philosophic wisdom arc, and with what 
each of them is concerned, and we have said 
that each is the virtue of a different part of the 
soul. 

12 

Difficulties might be raised as to the utility of 
these qualities of mind. For (i) philosophic 
wisdom will contemplate none of the things 
that will make a man happy (for it is not con- 
[20] cerned with any coming into Ixing), and 
though practical wisdom has f/iis merit, for 
what purpose do we need it? Practical wisdom 
is the quality of mind concerned with things 
just and noble and good for man, but these are 
the things which it is the mark of a good man 
to do, and wc are none the more able to act for 
[25] f^nowing them if the virtues arc states of 
character^ just as w'e are none the better able to 
act for knowing the things that arc healthy and 
sound, in the sense not of producing but of 
issuing from the state of health; for wc arc 
none the more able to act for having the art of 
m». Jicine or of gymnastics. But (2) if we are to 
say that a man should, have practical wisdom 
not for the sake of knowing moral truths but 
for the sake of becoming good, practical wis- 
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dom will be of no use to those who are good; 
[^o] but again it is of no use to those who have 
not virtue; for it will make no difference 
whether they have practical wisdom them- 
selves or obey others who have it, and it would 
be enough for us to do what we do in the case 
of health; though we wish to become healthy, 
yet we do not learn the art of medicine. (3) 
Besides this, it would be thought strange if 
practical wisdom, being inferior to philosophic 
wisdom, is to be put in authority over it, as 
seems to be implied by the fact that the art 
which produces anything rules and issues com- 
mands about that thing. 

[^5] These, then, arc the questions we must 
discuss; so far we have only stated the difficul- 
ties. 

1144® (i) Now first let us say that in them- 
selves these states must be worthy of choice be- 
cause tliey arc the virtues of the two parts of 
the soul rcsfxctively, even if neither of them 
produce anything. 

(2) Secondly, they do produce something, 
not as the art of medicine produces health, 
however, but as health produces health; so does 
philosophic wisdom produce happiness; for, 
[5] Ixing a part of virtue entire, by being pos- 
sessed and by actualizing itself it makes a man 
happy. 

(^) Again, the work of man is achieved only 
in accordance wdth practical wisdom as well as 
with moral virtue; for virtue makes us aim at 
the right mark, and practical wisdom makes us 
take the right means. (Of the fourth part of 
the soul — the nutritive — there is no such vir- 
[/o] tue; lor there is nothing which it is in its 
power to do or not to do.) 

(4) With regard to our Ixing none the more 
able to do because of our practical wisdom 
what is noble and just, let us Ixgin a little fur- 
ther back, starting with the following princi- 
ple, As wc say that some people who do just 
acts are not necessarily just, i.e. those who do 
the acts ordained by the laws either unwilling- 
[75] ly or owing to ignorance or for some other 
reason and not lor the sake of the acts them- 
selves (though, to be sure, they do what they 
should and all the things that the good man 
ought), so is it, it seems, that in order to be 
good one must be in a certain state when one 
does the several acts, i.e. one must do them as a 
[20] result of choice and for the sake of the acts 
themselves. Now virtue makes the choice right, 
but the question of the things which should 
naturally be done to carry out our choice be- 
longs not to virtue but to another faculty. We 
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must devote our attention to these matters an.^ 
give a clearer statement about them. There is a 
faculty which is called cleverness; and this is 
[25] such as to be able to do the things that 
tend towards the mark we have set before our- 
selves, and to hit it. Now if the mark be noble, 
the cleverness is laudable, but if the mark be 
bad, the cleverness is mere smartness; hence 
we call even men of practical wisdom clever or 
smart. Practical wisdom is not the faculty, but 
it does not exist without this faculty. And this 
eye of the soul acquires its formed state not 
[?«] without the aid of virtue, as has been said^ 
and is plain; for the syllogisms which deal with 
acts to lie done arc things which involve a start- 
ing-}xiint, viz. ‘since the end, i.e. what is best, 
is of such and such a nature’, whatever it may 
be (let it for the sake of argument lie what we 
please): and this is not evident except to the 
good man; for vvickeilness pcr\crts us and 
[55] causes us to be deceived about the start- 
ing-points of action. Therefore it is evident that 
it is impossible to he practically wise without 
being good. 

1144** We must therefore consider virtue also 
once more; for virtue too is similarly related; 
as practical wisdom is to cleverness — not the 
same, but like it — so is natural virtue to \irtue 
in the strict sense. For all men think that each 
type of character belongs to its possessors in 
[5I some sense by nature; for from the very 
moment of birth we are just or fitted for self- 
control or brave or have the other moral quali- 
ties; but yet we seek something else as that 
which is good in the strict sense — we seek lor 
the presence of such qualities in another way. 
For both children and brutes have the natural 
dispositions to these qualities, but without rea- 
[/o] son these arc evidently hurtful. Only we 
seem to see this much, that, while one may lx: 
led astray by them, as a strong body which 
moves without sight may stumble badly be- 
cause of its lack of sight, still, if a man once ac- 
quires reason, that makes a difference in ac- 
tion; and his state, while still like what it was, 
will then be virtue in the strict sense. There- 
fore, as in the part of us which forms opinions 
there are two types, cleverness and practical 
[75] wisdom, so too in the moral part there arc 
two t\pes, natural virtue and virtue in the strict 
sense, and of these the latter involves practical 
w'isdom. This is why some say that all the vir- 
tues arc forms of practical wisdom, and why 
^ 11. 6-26. 
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Socrates in one respect was on the right track 
while in another he went astray; in thinking 
that all the virtues were forms of practical wis- 
[ 20 ] dom he was wrong, but in saying they im- 
plied practical wisdom he was right. This is 
confirmed by the fact that even now all men, 
when they define virtue, after naming the state 
of character and its objects add ‘that (state) 
which is in accordance with the right rule’; 
now the right rule is that which is in accord- 
ance with practical wisdom. All men, then, 
seem somehow to di\ inc that this kind of state 
is virtue, viz. that which is in accordance w'ith 
[25] practical wisdom. But w'c must go a little 
further. For it is not merely the slate in accord 
ance with the right rule, but the state that im- 
plies the pjcstnce ol the right rule, that is vir- 
tue; and practical wisdom is a right rule about 
such matters. Socrates, then, thought the vir 
tucs were rules or lational princifdes (for he 
thought they were, all of them, forms of scien- 
tific knowledge), while we think they involve 
a rational principle. 

[)’o] It is clear, then, from what has been said, 
that it is not possible to be good in the strict 
sense without practical isdom. nor practically 
wise without moral virtue. But in this way we 
may also refute the dialeciicMl argument w'hcre- 
by It might he contended that the virtues exist 
in separation Ironi each other; the same man, 
it might lx? said, is not Ix'st cc|uif>ped by natuie 
lor all the virtues, so that he wdl have already 
acquired one when he has not yet acquired an- 
[ J5] other, d his is possible in respect of the 
natural virtues, but not in res}K‘Ct oj thiwe in 
respect of which a man is called without quah 
1145® fication good; for with the presence ol 
the one quality, practical wisdom, will be given 
all the virtues. Aiul it is plain that, even it it 
were of no practical value, we should have 
needed it because it is the virtue ol the part of 
us in question; plain too that the choice wull 
not be right without practical wisdom any 
more than without virtue; for the one deter- 
[5] mines the end and the other makes us do 
the things that lead to the end. 

But again it is not supreme over philosophic 
wisdom, i.e. over the superior part of us, any 
more than the art of medicine is over health; 
lor it does not use it but provides for its com- 
ing into being; it issues orders, then, for its 
[/o] sake, but not to it. Further, to maintain its 
supremacy w'ould be like saying that the art of 
politics rules the gods Ixxause it issues orders 
about all the affairs of the state. 
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I 

1145* [75] Let us now make a fresh begin- 
ning and point out that of moral states to be 
avoided there are three kinds — vice, inconti- 
nence, briilishness. The contraries of two of 
these are evident — one we call virtue, the oth- 
er continence; to brutishness it would be most 
fitting to oppose superhuman virtue, a heroic 
[20] and divine kind of virtue, as Homer has 
represented Priam saying of Hector that he 
was very gocKl, 

For he seemed not, he. 

The child of a mortal man, but as one that of 

God's seed came} 

Therefore if, as they say, men become gods by 
excess of virtue, of this kind must evidently be 
the state opposed to the brutish state; for as a 
[25] brute has no vice or virtue, so neither has 
a god; his state is higher than virtue, and that 
oi a brute is a diircieni kind of state from vice. 

Now, since it is rarely that a godlike man is 
lound —to use the epithet of the Spartans, who 
when they admire any one highly call him a 
‘godlike man’ — so too the brutish type is rare- 
[^’o] ly found among men; it is found chiefly 
among barbarians, but some brutish qualities 
arc also produced by disease or deformity; and 
we also call by this evil name those men who 
go Ixfyond all ordinary standards by reason of 
Mcc. Of this kind of disposition, however, wc 
must later make some mention,'^ while we have 
[^5] discussed vice lx*fore;‘^ wc must now dis- 
cuss incontinence and softness (or effeminacy), 
and continence and endurance; for we must 
1145*’ treat each of the two neither as identical 
with virtue or wickedness, nor as a dilTcrcnt 
genus. We must, as in all other cases, set the 
observed facts before us and, after first discuss- 
ing the ditHcuUics, go on to prove, if possible, 
the truth of all the common opinions about 
these affections of the mind, or, failing this, of 
f 5] the greater number and the most authori- 
tative; for if we both refute the objections and 
leave the common opinions undisturbed, we 
shall have proved the case sufficiently. 

Now ( i) both continence and endurance are 
thought to lie included among things good and 
praiseworthy, and both incontinence and soft- 
ness among things bad and blameworthy; and 
[/o] the same man is thought to be continent 

W/W, XXIV. 258 ff. 2Cli.ipu*r5. ^ ii-iv. 


and ready to abide by the result of his calcula- 
tions, or incontinent and ready to abandon 
them. And (2) the incontinent man, knowing 
that what he does is bad, does it as a result of 
passion, while the continent man, knowing 
that his appetites are bad, refuses on account of 
his rational principle to follow them. (3) 'Phe 
temperate man all men call continent and dis- 
[/5J posed to endurance, while the continent 
man some maintain to be always tenificrate but 
others do not; and some call the self-indulgent 
man incontinent and the incontinent man self- 
indulgent indiscriminately, while others dis- 
tinguish them. (4) The man of practical wis- 
dom, they sometimes say, cannot be inconti- 
nent, while sometimes they say that some who 
are practically wise and clever are incontinent. 
Again (<3) men are said to be incontinent even 
[20] with respect to anger, honour, and gain. 
— These, then, arc the things that arc said. 

2 

Now v\e may ask ( i ) how a man who judges 
rightly can behave incontinently. That he 
should behave so when he has knowledge, 
some say is impossible; for it would be strange 
— so Socrates^ thought — if when knowledge 
was in a man something else could master it 
and drag it about like a slave. For Socrates was 
[25] entirely opposed to the view in question, 
holding that there is no such thing as inconti- 
nence; no one, he said, when he judges acts 
against what he judges best — people act so only 
by reason of ignorance. Now this view plainly 
contradicts the observed facts, and we must in- 
quire about what hapf'iens to such a man; if he 
acts by reason of ignorance, what is the manner 
[^o] of his ignorance^ For that the man who 
behaves incontinently does not, before he gets 
into this state, thinf^^ he ought to act so, is evi- 
dent, l^ut there arc we who concede certain of 
Socrates’ contentions but not others; that noth- 
ing is stronger than knowledge they admit, but 
not that on one acts contrary to what has 
seemed to him the better course, and therefore 
they say that the incontinent man has not 
knowledge when he is mastered by his pleas- 
IJ5] ures, but opinion. But if it is opinion and 
not knowledge, if it is not a strong conviction 
that resists but a weak one, as in men who hesi- 
1146* tate, we sympathize with their failure 
to stand by such convictions against strong ap- 
^ Plato, Protagoras, 352. 
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pctites; but we do not sympathize with wick- 
edness, nor with any of the other blameworthy 
states. Is it then practical wisdom whose resist- 
ance is mastered.^ That is the strongest of all 
[5] states. But this is absurd; the same man 
will be at once practically wise and incontinent, 
but no one would say that it is the part of a 
practically wise man to do willingly the basest 
acts. Besides, it has been shown before that the 
man of practical wisdom is one who will act 
(for he is a man concerned with the individual 
facts) and who has the other virtues. 

(2) Further, if continence involves having 
strong and bad appetites, the temf:)eratc man 
[70] will not be continent nor the continent 
man tcm{>erate: for a temperate man will have 
neither cxcessi\€ nor bad appetites. But the 
continent man must\ for if the appetites are 
good, the state of character that restrains us 
from following them is bad, so that not all con- 
[75] tincnce will be good; while if they are 
weak and not bad, there is nothing admirable 
in resisting them, and if they are wTak and 
bad, there is nothing great in resisting these 
either. 

(3) Further, if continence makes a man 
ready to stand by any and every opinion, it is 
bad, i.e. if it makes him stand even by a false 
opinion; and if incontinence makes a man apt 
to abandon any and every opinion, there will 
be a good incontinence, of which Sophocles’ 
[20] Ncoptolemus in the Philoctetes will be an 
instance; for he is to be praised for not stand- 
ing by what Odysseus persuaded him to do, be- 
cause he is pained at telling a lie. 

(4) Further, the sophistic argument presents 
a difficulty; the syllogism arising from men’s 
wish to expose paradoxical results arising from 
an opponent’s view, in order that they may he 
admired when they succeed, is one that puts us 
[25] in a difficulty (for thought is bound fast 
when it will not rest because the conclusion 
does not satisfy it, and cannot advance because 
it cannot refute the argument). There is an ar- 
gument from which it follows that folly cou- 
pled with incontinence is virtue; for a man 
does the opposite of what he judges, owing to 
incontinence, but judges what is good to be 
evil and something that he should not do, and 
[50] in consequence he will do what is good 
and not what is evil. 

(5) Further, he who on conviction docs and 
pursues and chooses what is pleasant would be 
thought to be better than one who does so as 
a result not of calculation but of incontinence; 
for he is easier to cure since he may be per- 


suaded to change his mind. But to the inconti- 
nent man may l>c applied the proverb ‘when 
water chokes, what is one to wash it down 
[^5] with?’ If he had been persuaded of the 
rightness of what he docs, he would have dc- 
1146 ** sisied when he was persuaded to change 
his mind; but now he acts in spite of his being 
f^crsuadctl of something quite different. 

(6) Further, if incontinence and continence 
are concerned with any and every kind of ob- 
ject, who IS it that is incontinent in the unquali- 
licd sense? No one has all the forms of incon- 
tinence, but w^e say some people are incontinent 
[5] without c]ualiHcation. 

3 

Of some such kin<l arc the difficulties that arise; 
some of these points must be refuted and the 
others left in possession of the field; for the so- 
lution of the difficulty is the discovery of the 
truth. ( i) We must consider first, then, wheth- 
er incontinent people act knowingly or not, 
and in what sense knowingly; then (2) with 
what sorts of object the incontinent and the 
continent man may be said to be concerned 
[70] (i.e. whether w ith any and every pleasure 
and pain or with certain determinate kinds), 
and whether the continent man and the man of 
endurance are the same or dilTerent; and sim- 
ilarly with regard to the other matters germane 
to this inquiry. The starting-point ol our in- 
vestigation is (^/) the question vuhether the con- 
[75] tinent man and the incontinent are differ- 
entiated by their objects or by their attitude, i.e. 
whether the incontinent man is incontinent 
simply by being concerned with such and such 
objects, or, instead, by his attitude, or, instead 
of that, by both these things; (/») the second 
question is whether incontinence and conti- 
nence are concerned with any and every object 
or not. The man who is iiuontinent in the un- 
qualified sense is neither concerned with any 
and every object, but with precisely those with 
which the self-indulgent man is concerned, nor 
[20] is he characterized by being simply re- 
lated to these (for then his state would be the 
same as self-indulgence), but by being related 
to them in a certain way. For the one is led on 
in accordance with his own choice, thinking 
that he ought always to pursue the present 
pleasure; while the other docs not think so, but 
yet pursues it. 

(i) As for the suggestion that it is true opin- 
ion and not knowledge against which we act 
incontinently, that makes no difference to the 
[25] argument; for some people when in a 
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state of opinion do not hesitate, but think they 
know exactly. If, then, the notion is that owing 
to their weak conviction those who have opin- 
ion are more likely to act against their judge- 
ment than those who know, we answer that 
there need be no difference between knowl- 
edge and opinion in this respect; for some men 
arc no less convinced of what they think than 
others of what they know; as is shown by the 
[;^o] case of Heraclitus. But (^/), since we use 
the word ‘know' in two senses (for both the 
man who has knowledge but is not using it and 
he who is using it are said to know), it w/// 
make a difference whether, when a man does 
what he should not, he has the knowledge but 
is not exercising it, or /.f exercising it; for the 
latter seems strange, but not the former, 
f ? 5 ] (^) Further, since there .are two kinds 
of premisses, there is nothing to prevent a 
1147* man’s having both premisses and acting 
against his knowledge, provided that he is us- 
ing only the universal premiss and not the par- 
ticular; for it is particular acts that have to be 
done. And there are also two kinds of uni- 
versal term; oiv' ^..^dicablc of the agent, 
[ 5 J the other of the object; e.g. ‘dry food is 
good for every man’, and ‘I am a man’, or 
‘such and such food is dry’; but whether ‘this 
food is such and such’, of this the incontinent 
man cither has not or is not exercising the 
knowledge. There will, then, be, firstly, an 
enormous difference lietween these manners 
ol knowing, so that to know in one way when 
we act incontinently would not seem any- 
thing strange, while to know in the other way 
would be extraordinary. 

[/o] And further (r) the possession of knowl- 
edge in another sense than those just named is 
something that happens to men; for within 
the case of having knowledge but not using it 
we see a difference of state, admitting of the 
possibility of having knowledge in a sense and 
yet not having it, as in the instance of a man 
asleep, mad, or drunk. But now this is just the 
condition of men under the influence of pas- 
[rj] sions; for outbursts of anger and sexual 
appetites and some other such passions, it is 
evident, actually alter our bodily condition, 
and in some men even produce fits of madness. 
It is plain, then, that incontinent people must 
he said to be in a similar condition to men 
asleep, mad, or drunk. The fact that men use 
the language that flows from knowledge proves 
nothing; for even men jindcr the influence of 
[ 20 ] these passions utter scientific proofs and 
verses of Empedocles, and those who have just 
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begun to learn a science can string together its 
phrases, but do not yet know it; for it has to 
become part of themselves, and that takes time; 
so that wc must suppose that the use of lan- 
guage by men in an incontinent state means no 
more than its utterance by actors on the stage. 
[ 25 ] (^) Again, wc may also view the cause 
as follows with reference to the facts of human 
nature. The one opinion is universal, the other 
is concerned with the particular facts, and 
here we come to something within the sphere 
of perception; when a single opinion results 
from the two, the soul must in one type of case 
affirm the conclusion, while in the case of 
opinions concerned with production it must 
immediately act (e.g. if ‘everything sweet 
ought to be tasted’, and ‘this is sweet’, in the 
[■^o] sense of being one of the particular sweet 
things, the man who can act and is not pre- 
vented must at the same time aciually act ac- 
cordingly). When, then, the universal opinion 
is present in 11 ? forbidilmg us to taste, and 
there is also the of'inion that ‘everything sweet 
is pleasant’, and that ‘this is sweet’ (now this 
is the opinion that is active), and when ap[>e- 
tite hapi'iens to be present in us, the one opin- 
ion bids us avoid the object, but appetite leads 
[^ 5 ] tis towards it (lor it can move each of 
our bodily parts); so that it turns out that a 
man lx haves incontinently under the influence 
(in a sense) of a rule and an opinion, and of 
1147^ one not contrary in itself, but only in- 
cidentally — lor the appetite is contrary, not the 
opinion — to the right rule. It also follows that 
this is the reason why the lovvTr animals are 
[ 5 J not incontinent, viz. because they have no 
universal judgement but only imagination and 
memory of particulars. 

The explanation of how the ignorance is 
dissolved and the incontinent man regains his 
kn(nvlcdge, is the same as in the case of the 
man drunk or asleep and is not peculiar to 
this condition; we must go to the students of 
natural science for it. Now, the last premiss 
both being an opinion about a perceptible ob- 
ject, ami Ixfing what determines our actions, 
[/o] this a man cither has not when he is in 
the state of passion, or has it in the sense in 
which having knowledge did not mean know- 
ing but only talking, as a drunken man may 
utter the verses of Empedocles. And because 
the last term is not universal nor equally an 
object of scientific knowledge with the uni- 
versal term, the position that Socrates sought 
[ 75 ] to establish actually seems to result; for 
it is not in the presence of what is thought to 
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be knowledge proper that the affection of in- 
continence arises (nor is it this that is ‘dragged 
about’ as a result of the state of passion), but 
in that of perceptual knowledge. 

This must suffice as our answer to the ques- 
tion of action with and without knowledge, 
and how it is possible to behave incontinently 
with knowledge. 

4 

[20] (2) Wc must next discuss whether there 
is any one who is incoiuineni without qualifi- 
cation, or all men who are incontinent are so 
in a particular sense, and if there is, with what 
sort of objects he is concerned. That both con- 
tinent persons and persons of endurance, and 
incontinent and soft persons, ap' concerned 
with pleasures and pains, is evident. 

Now of the things that produce pleasure 
some are necessary, while others arc worthy of 
choice in themselves but admit of excess, the 
[25] bodily causes of pleasure being necessary 
(by such 1 mean both those concerned with 
food and those concerned with sexual inter- 
course, i.e. the bodily matters with which we 
defined’ self-indulgence and temperance as be- 
ing concerned), while the others arc not neces- 
sary but worthy of choice in themselves (c.g. 
victory, honour, wealth, and good and pleasant 
[jjo] things of this sort). This being so, (a) 
those who go to excess with rclcrencc to the 
latter, contrary to the right rule which is in 
themselves, arc not called incontinent simply, 
but incontinent with the qualification ‘in re- 
spect of money, gain, honour, or anger’, — not 
simply incontinent, on the ground that they arc 
different from incontinent people and are called 
incontinent by reason of a resemblance. (Com- 
[^5] pare the case of Anthropos (Man), who 
won a contest at the Olympic games; in his case 
1148 * the general definition of man differed 
little from the definition peculiar to him, but 
yet it wcis different.) This is shown by the fact 
that incontinence cither without qualification 
or in respect of some particular bodily pleasure 
is blamed not only as a fault but as a kind of 
vice, while none of the people who arc inconti- 
nent in these other respects is so blamed. 

But (b) of the people who arc incontinent 
with respect to bodily enjoyments, with which 
[5] we say the temperate and the self-indulgent 
man are concerned, he who pursues the ex- 
cesses of things pleasant — and shuns those of 
things painful, of hunger and thirst and heat 
and cold and all the objects of touch and taste 

^ III. 10. 


— not by choice but contrary to his choice and 
[/o] his judgement, is called incontinent, not 
with the qualification ‘in respect of this or that’, 
e.g. of anger, but just simply. This is confirmed 
by the fact that men arc called ‘soft’ with re- 
gard to these pleasures, but not with regard to 
any of the others. And for this reason we group 
together the incontinent and the self-indulgent, 
the continent and the temperate man — but not 
any of these other types — because they are con- 
[75] cerned somehow with the same pleasures 
and pains; but though these are concerned with 
the same objects, they are not similarly related 
to them, but some of them make a deliberate 
choice while the others do not. 

This is why we should describe as self-indul- 
gent rather the man who without appetite or 
with but a slight apjx-tite pursues the excesses 
of pleasure and avoids moderate pains, than the 
man who docs so because of his strong appe- 
[20] tites; for what would the former do, li he 
had in addition a vigorous a[)pctite, and a vio- 
lent pain at the lack of the ‘necessary’ objects.'^ 

Now of appetites and pleasures some belong 
to the class of things gencrically noble and 
good — for some pleasant things arc by nature 
worthy of choice, while others are contrary to 
these, and others are intermediate, to adopt our 
[25] previous distinction — e.g. wealth, gam, 
victory, honour. And with rclcrencc to all ob- 
jects whether of this or ot the mtermeiliate 
kind men arc not blamed for b^ing affected by 
them, for desiring and loving them, but lor do- 
ing so in a certain way, i.e. lor going to excess. 
(This is why all those who contrary to the rule 
either arc mastered by or pursue one of the ob- 
jects which are naturally noble and good, c.g. 
[^o] those who busy themselves more than 
they ought about honour or about children and 
parents, (arc not wicked); for these too are 
good, and those who busy themselves about 
them are praised; but yet there is an excess even 
in them — if like Niolie one were to fight even 
against the gods, or were to be as much devoted 
1148 ^ to one’s father as Satyrus nicknamed 
‘the filial’, w'ho was thought to be very silly on 
this point.) There is no wickedness, then, with 
regard to these objects, for the reason named, 
viz. Ixicause each of them is by nature a thing 
worthy of choice for its own sake; yet excesses 
in respect of them arc bad and to be avoided. 
[5] Similarly there is no incontinence with re- 
gard to them; for incontinence is not only to 
be avoided but is also a thing worthy of blame; 
but owing to a similarity in the state of feeling 
people apply the name incontinence, adding in 
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each case what it is in respect of, as we may de- 
scribe as a bad doctor or a bad actor one whom 
wc should not call bad, simply. As, then, in this 
case we do not apply the term without qualifi- 
cation because each of these conditions is not 
[/o] badness but only analogous to it, so it is 
clear that in the other case also that alone must 
be taken to be incontinence and continence 
which is concerned with the same objects as 
temperance and self-indulgence, but we apply 
the term to anger by virtue of a resemblance; 
and this is why we say with a qualification ‘in- 
continent in respect of anger’ as we say ‘incon- 
tinent in resi-iect of honour, or of gain*. 

5 

[^ 5 ] (0 Some things arc pleasant by nature, 
and of these (i/) some arc so without tjualifica- 
tion, and (i?) others are so with relerencc to 
particular classes either of animals or ol men; 
while ( 2 ) others arc not pleasant by nature, 
but (a) some of them Ix^come so by reason of 
injuries to the system, and (I?) others by reason 
of acquired habits, and (r) others by reason of 
originally bad naiures. rins being so, it is pos- 
sible with regard to each of the latter kinds to 
discover similar states of character to those rcc- 
[ 20 ] ogmzed with regard to the former; I 
mean (A) the brutish states, as in the case of 
the Icmale who, they say, rips open pregnant 
women and devours the infants, or of the 
things in which some of the tribes about the 
black Sea that have gone sa\ age are said to de- 
light — in raw meat or in human flesh, or in 
lending their children t(^ one another to least 
upon — or of the story told of Phalaris. 

rhese states arc brutish, but (H) others arise 
as a result of disease (or, in some cases, ol mad- 
[ 25 ] ness, as with the man who sacrificed and 
ate his mother, or with the slave who ate the 
li\er of his fellow), and others are morbid 
states (C) resulting from custom, c.g. the habit 
of plucking out the hair or of gnawing the 
nails, or even coals or earth, and in addition to 
thc've paederasty; lor these arise in some by na- 
[^o] ture and in others, as in those who have 
been the victims of lust from childhood, from 
habit. 

Now those in whom nature is the cause of 
such a state no one would call incontinent, any 
more than one would apply the epithet to wom- 
en because of the passive part they play in copu- 
lation; nor would one apply it to those who are 
in a morbid condition as a result of habit. To 
have these various types of habit is beyond the 
1149® limits of vice, as brutishness is too; for 
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a man who has them to master or be mas- 
tered by them is not simple (continence or) in- 
continence but that which is so by analogy, as 
the man who is in this condition in respect of 
fits ol anger is to be called incontinent in re- 
spect of that feeling, but not incontinent simply. 
[5] For every excessive state whether of folly, 
of cowardice, of self-indulgence, or of bad tem- 
per, is either brutish or morbid; the man who 
is by nature apt to fear everything, even the 
squeak of a mouse, is cowardly with a brutish 
cowardice, while the man who feared a weasel 
did so in consequence of disease; and of foolish 
people those who by nature arc thoughtless and 
live by their senses alone are brutish, like some 
[/o] races of the distant barbarians, while those 
who are so as a result of disease (e.g. of epi- 
lepsy) or ol madness are morbid. Ol these 
characteristics it is possible to have some only 
at times, and not to be mastered by them. c.g. 
Phalaris may have restrained a desire to eat the 
flesh of a child or an appetite for unnatural sex- 
[75] ual pleasure; but it is also possible to he 
mastered, not merely to have the feelings. Thus, 
as the wickedness which is on the human level 
is called wickedness simply, while that which 
is not is called wickedness not simply but with 
the qualification ‘brutish’ or ‘morbid’, in the 
same way it is plain that some incontinence is 
[20] brutish and some morbid, while only that 
which corresponds to human self-indulgence 
is incontinence simply. 

That incontinence and continence, then, arc 
concerned only with the same objects as self- 
indulgence and temperance and that what is 
concerned with other objects is a type distinct 
from incontinence, and called incontinence by 
a metaphor and not simply, is plain. 

6 

That incontinence in respect of anger is less 
disgraceful than that in respect of the appetites 
is what we will now jiroceed to see. ( i) Anger 
[25] seems to listen to argument to some ex- 
tent, but to mishear it, as do hasty servants who 
run out before they have heard the whole of 
what one says, and then muddle the order, or 
as dogs bark if there is but a knock at the door, 
before looking to see if it is a friend; so anger 
[^o] by reason of the warmth and hastiness of 
its nature, though it hears, docs not hear an or- 
der, and springs to take revenge. For argument 
or imagination informs us that we ha\e been 
insulted or slighted, and anger, reasoning as it 
were that anything like this must be lought 
against, boils up straightway; while appetite, if 
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argument or perception merely says that an ob- 
[35] Kct is pleasant, springs to the enjoyment 
1149 ** of it. Therefore anger obeys the argu- 
ment in a sense, but appetite docs not. It is 
therefore more disgraceful; for the man who 
is incontinent in respect of anger is in a sense 
conquered by argument, while the other 
is conquered by ap[:>ctite and not by argu- 
ment. 

(2) Further, vve pardon people more easily 
for following natural desires, since we pardon 
fy] them more easily for following such appe- 
tites as arc common to all men, and in so far as 
they are common; now anger and bad temper 
arc more natural than the appetites for excess, 
i.c. for unnecessary objects. Take for instance 
the man who defended himscU on the charge 
of striking his father by saying ‘yes, but he 
[/o] struck his father, and he struck his, and’ 
(pointing to his child) ‘this boy vvill strike me 
when he is a man; it runs in the family’; or the 
man who when he was being dragged along by 
his son bade him stop at the doorway, since he 
himself had dragged his father only as lar as 
that. 

(3) Further, those who are more given to 
plotting against others are more criminal. Now 
a passionate man is not given to plotting, nor is 
[75] anger itself — it is open; but the nature of 
ap}:>etite is illustrated by what the poets call 
Aphrodite, ‘guile-weaving daughter of Cy- 
prus’, and by Homer’s words about her ‘em- 
broidered girdle’; 

And the whisper of wooing is there. 

Whose subtlety stcalcth the wits of the wise, how 
prudent soe\'i } 

Therefore if this form of incontinence is more 
criminal and disgraceful than that in respect of 
anger, it is both incontinence without qualifi- 
cation and in a sense vice. 

[20] (4) Further, no one commits wanton out- 
rage with a feeling of pain, but every one who 
acts in anger acts with pain, while the man 
who commits outrage acts with pleasure. If, 
then, those acts at which it is most just to lx; an- 
gry are more criminal than others, the inconti- 
nence which is due to appetite is the more 
criminal; for there is no wanton outrage in- 
volved in anger. 

Plainly, then, the incontinence concerned 
with appetite is more disgraceful than that con- 
[25] cerned with anger, and continence and 
incontinence are concerned with bodily appe- 
tites and pleasures; but we must grasp the dif- 

^lUad^ XIV. 214, 217. 
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ferences among the latter themselves. For, as 
has been said at the beginning,® some are hu- 
man and natural both in kind and in magni- 
tude, others are brutish, and others are due to 
[jo] organic injuries and diseases. Only with 
the first of these are temperance and self-indul- 
gence concerned; this is why we call the lower 
animals neither temperate nor self-indulgent 
except by a metaphor, and only if some one 
race of animals exceeds another as a whole in 
wantonness, destructiveness, and omnivorous 
greed; these have no power of choice or calcu- 
[jy] lation, but they arc departures from the 
natural norm, as, among men, madmen are. 
1150 ^ Now brutish ness is a less evil than vice, 
though more alarming; for it is not that the 
better part has been perverted, as in man, — 
they have no better part. Thus it is like com- 
paring a lifeless thing with a living in respect 
of badness; for the badness of that which has 
no originative source of movement is always 
[5] less hurtful, and reason is an originative 
source. Thus it is like comparing injustice m 
the abstract with an uiqiist man. Each is in 
some sense worse; for a bad man w'ill do ten 
thousand times as much evil as a brute. 

7 

With regard to the pleasures and pains and ap- 
[/o] petitcs and aversions arising through 
touch and taste, to which both ^U-indulgence 
and temperance were formerly narrowed 
down,'^ it is possible to be in such a state as to 
be defeated even by those of them which most 
people master, or to master even those by which 
most people arc defeated; among these possi- 
bilities, those relating to pleasures are incon- 
tinence and continence, those relating to pains 
[/y] soitness and endurance. The state of most 
people is intermediate, even if they lean more 
towards the worse states. 

Now, since some pleasures are necessary 
while others arc not, and arc necessary up to a 
point while the excesses of them arc not, nor 
the deficiencies, and this is equally true of ap- 
petites and pains, the man who pursues the ex- 
cesses of things pleasant, or pursues to excess 
necessary objects, and docs so by choice, for 
[20] their own sake and not at all for the sake 
of any result distinct from them, is self-indul- 
gent; for such a man is of necessity unlikely to 
repent, and therefore incurable, since a man 
who cannot repent cannot be cured. The man 
who is deficient in his pursuit of them is the 
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opposite of self-indulgent; the man who is in- 
termediate is temperate. Similarly, there is the 
man who avoids bodily pains not because he is 
defeated by them but by choice. (Of those who 
[25] do not choose such acts, one kind of man 
is led to them as a result of the pleasure in- 
volved, another because he avoids the pain aris- 
ing from the appetite, so that these types differ 
from one another. Now any one would think 
worse of a man with no appetite or with weak 
appetite were he to do something disgraceful, 
than if he did it under the influence of power- 
ful appetite, and worse of him if he struck a 
blow not in anger than if he did it in anger; 
for what would he have done if he had been 
[ ^o] strongly affected? This is why the self-in- 
dulgent man is worse than the incontinent.) 
(^f the states named, then, the latter is rather a 
kind of softness; the former is self-indulgence. 
While to the incontinent man is opposed the 
continent, to the soft is opposed the man of en- 
durance; for endurance consists in resisting, 
while continence consists in conquering, and 
[^5] resisting and conquering are different, as 
not Ixring beaten is .liffuTiit from winning; 
this is why continence is also more worthy of 
1150 ^ choice than endurance. Now the man 
who is defective in respect of resistance to the 
things which most men both resist and resist 
successfully is soil and effeminate; for effemi- 
nacy too is a kind of softness; such a man trails 
his cloak to avoid the pain of lifting it, and 
plays the invalid without thinking himself 
wretched, though the man he imitates is a 
wretched man. 

[5] The case is similar with regard to conti- 
nence and incontinence. For if a man is defeat- 
ed by violent and excessive pleasures or pains, 
there is nothing wonderful in that; indeed we 
arc ready to pardon him if he has resisted, as 
Theodcctcs’ Philoctetcs does when bitten by the 
[/o] snake, or Carcinus’ Cercyon in the Alopc, 
and as people who try to restrain their laughter 
hurst out into a guffaw, as happened to Xeno- 
phantus. But it is surprising if a man is defeat- 
ed by and cannot resist pleasures or pains which 
most men can hold out against, when this is 
not flue to heredity or disease, like the softness 
that is hereditary with the kings of the Scyth- 
[75] ians, or that which distinguishes the fe- 
male sex from the male. 

The lover of amusement, too, is thought to 
be stlf-indulgent, but is really soft. For amuse- 
ment is a relaxation, sioce it is a rest from 
work; and the lover of amusement is one of the 
people who go to excess in this. 
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Of incontinence one kind is impetuosity, an- 
other weakness. For some men after deliberat- 
[20] ing fail, owing to their emotion, to stand 
by the conclusions of their deliberation, others 
because they have not deliberated are led by 
their emotion; since some men (just as people 
who first tickle others are not tickled them- 
selves), if they have first perceived and seen 
what is coming and have first roused them- 
selves and their calciilative faculty, are not de- 
[25] feated by their emotion, whether it be 
pleasant or painful. It is keen and excitable peo- 
ple that suffer eq^ccially from the impetuous 
form of incontinence; for the former by reason 
of their quickness and the latter by reason of 
the violence ot their passions do not await the 
argument, because they arc apt to follow their 
imagination. 

8 

The self-indulgent man, as was said,^ is not apt 
to repent; for he stands by his choice; but any 
[jo] incontinent man is likely to repent. This 
is why the position is not as it was expressed in 
the formulation of the problem, but the self- 
indulgent man is incurable and the incontinent 
man curable; for wickedness is like a disease 
such as dropsy or consumption, while inconti- 
nence is like epilepsy; the former is a perma- 
[*>>5] nent, the latter an intermittent badness. 
And generally incontinence and \ice arc differ- 
ent in kind; vice is unconscious of itself, incon- 
115 H tinenceis not (of incontinent men them- 
selves, those who become temporarily beside 
themselves are better than those who have the 
rational principle hut do not abide by it, since 
the latter are deleated by a weaker passion, and 
do not act without previous deliberation like 
the others); for the incontinent man is like the 
jXfoplc who get drunk quickly and on little 
wine, i.e. on less than most people. 

[5] Evidently, then, incontinence is not vice 
(though perhaps it is so in a qualified sense); 
for incontinence is contrary to choice while vice 
is in accordance with choice; not but what they 
arc similar in respect of the actions they lead 
to; as in the saying of Demodocus about the 
Milesians, ‘the Milesians are not without sense, 
but they do the things that senseless people do’, 
[/o] so too incontinent people are not crimi- 
nal, hut they will do criminal acts. 

Now, since the incontinent man is apt to pur- 
sue, not on conviction, bodily pleasures that 
arc excessive and contrary to the right rule, 
while the self-indulgent man is convinced be- 
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cause he is the sort of man to pursue them, it is 
on the contrary the former that is easily per- 
suaded to change his mind, while the latter is 
[ 75 ] not. For virtue and vice respectively pre- 
serve and destroy the first principle, and in ac- 
tions the final cause is the first principle, as the 
hypotheses are in mathematics; neither in that 
case is it argument that teaches the first princi- 
ples, nor is it so here — virtue either natural or 
produced by habituation is what teaches right 
opinion about the first principle. Such a man 
as this, then, is temperate; his contrary is the 
self-indulgent. 

[ 20 ] But there is a sort of man who is carried 
away as a result of passion and contrary to the 
right rule — a man whom passion masters so 
that he does not act according to I he right rule, 
but does not master to the extent of making 
him ready to believe that he ought to pursue 
such pleasures without reserve; this is the in- 
continent man, who is better than the sclf-in- 
[ 25 ] dulgent man, and not bad without quali- 
fication; for the best thing in him, the first 
principle, is preserved. And contrary to him is 
another kind of man, he who abides by his 
convictions and is not carried away, at least as 
a result of passion. It is evident from these con- 
siderations that the latter is a good state and the 
former a bad one. 

9 

Is the man continent who abides by any and 
every rule and any and every choice, or the 
man who abides by the right choice, and is he 
[ jo] incontinent who abandons any and every 
choice and any and every rule, or he who aban- 
dons the rule that is not false and the choice 
that is right; this is how wc put it before in our 
statement of the problem.* Or is it incidentally 
any and every choice but per se the true rule 
and the right choice by which the one abides 
and the other docs not? If any one chooses or 
pursues this for the sake of that, per se he pur- 
1151*’ sues and chooses the latter, but inciden- 
tally the former. But when wc speak without 
qualification we mean what is per se. There- 
fore in a sense the one abides by, and the other 
abandons, any and every opinion; but without 
qualification, the true opinion. 

There arc some who are apt to abide by their 
[ 5 ] opinion, who are called strong-headed, viz. 
those who are hard to persuade in the first in- 
stance and are not easily persuaded to change; 
these have in them something like the conti- 
nent man, as the prodigal is in a way like the 
* 1 146* 16-31. 
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liberal man and the rash man like the confi- 
dent man; but they are different in many re- 
spects. For it is to passion and appetite that the 
one will not yield, since on occasion the conti- 
[/o] nent man will be easy to persuade; but it 
is to argument that the others refuse to yield, 
for they do form apjx'tites and many of them 
arc led by their pleasures. Now the people who 
are strong-headed arc the opinionated, the ig- 
norant, and the boorish — the opinionated lie- 
ing influenced by pleasure and pain; for they 
delight in the victory they gain if they arc not 
[ 75 ] persuaded to change, and arc pained if 
their decisions beconie null and void as de- 
crees sometimes do; so that they are hker the 
incontinent than the continent man. 

But there are some who fail to abide by their 
resolutions, not as a result of incontinence, e.g. 
Neoptolcmus in Sophocles’ Vhiloctctes; yet it 
was for the sake of pleasure that he did not 
stand last — hut a noble pleasure; for telling the 
[jo] truth was noble to him, hut he had been 
persuaded by Odysseus to tell the he. For not 
e\cry one who does anything lor the sake of 
pleasure is either self-indulgent or bad or in- 
continent, but he who does it for a disgraceful 
pleasure. 

Since there is also a sort of man who takes 
less delight than he should in bodily things, 
and does not abide h\ the rule, he who is inter- 
mediate between him and the incontinent man 
[ 25 ] is the continent man; fig the incontinent 
man fails to abide by the rule because he de- 
lights too much in them, and this man because 
he delights in them loo little; while the conti- 
nent man abides by the rule and dfvs not 
change on cither account. Now if continence is 
good, both the contrary states must be had, as 
they actually appear to Ix^; but because the oth- 
[jo] er extreme is seen in few people and sel- 
dom, as temperance is thought to be contrary 
only to self-indulgence, so is continence to in- 
continence. 

Since many names are applied analogically, 
it is by analogy that wc have come to speak of 
the ‘continence’ of the temperate man; for both 
the continent man and the temperate man are 
such as to do nothing contrary to the rule for 
1152* the sake of the bodily pleasures, but the 
former has and the latter has not bad appe- 
tites, and the latter is such as not to feel pleas- 
ure contrary to the rule, while the former is 
such as to feel pleasure but not to be led by it. 
And the incontinent and the self-indulgent 
n:an are also like another; they arc different, 
[ 5 ] but both pursue bodily pleasures — the lat- 
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ter, however, also thinking that he ought to do 
so, while the former does not think this. 

10 

Nor can the same man have practical wisdom 
and be incontinent; for it has been shown^ that 
a man is at the same time practically wise, and 
good in respect of character. Further, a man has 
practical wisdom not by knowing only but by 
being able to act; but the incontinent man is un- 
able to act — there is, however, nothing to pre- 
[ to] vent a clever m2in from being incontinent; 
this is why it is sometimes actually thought 
that some people have practical wisdom but 
are incontinent, viz. because cleverness and 
practical wisdom differ in the way we have de- 
scribed in our first discussions,^ and are near 
together in respect of their reasoning, but dif- 
fer in respect of their purpose — nor yet is the 
incontinent man like the man who knows and 
IS contemplating a truth, but like the man who 
[75] IS asleep or drunk. And he acts willingly 
(for he acts in a sense with knowledge both of 
what he does and of the end to which he does 
It), but is not wiclicJ, ..im e his purpose is good; 
so that he is half-wncked. And he is not a crim- 
inal; for he docs not act of malice alorcthought; 
of the two tyjK's of incontinent man the one 
does not abitle by the conclusions of his delib- 
eration, while the excitable man does not de- 
liberate at all. And thus the incontinent man is 
[20] like a city which passes all the right de- 
crees and has good laws, but makes no use of 
them, as in Anaxandridcs’ jesting remark,^ 
The atv willed it, that caies nought for laws. 
hut the wicked man is like a city that uses its 
laws, but has wicked laws to use. 

[25] Now incontinence and continence are 
concerned with that which is in excess of the 
state characteristic of most men; for the conti- 
nent man abides by his resolutions more and 
the incontinent man less than most men can. 

Of the forms of incontinence, that of excita- 
ble people is more curable than that of those 
who deliberate but do not abide by their deci- 
sions, and those who are incontinent through 
habituation are more curable than those in 
whom incontinence is innate; for it is easier to 
change a habit than to change one’s nature; 
[^o] even habit is hard to change just because 
it is like nature, as Evenus says:** 

I sav that hahiTs hut long practice, friend. 

etnd this becomes meiTs natwc in the end. 

We have now stated what continence, incon- 
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tinence, endurance, and softness are, and how' 
[35] these states arc related to each other. 

11 

1152** The study of pleasure and pain belongs 
to the province of the political philosopher; 
for he is the architect of the end, w ith a view to 
which we call one thing bad and another good 
without qualification. Further, it is one of our 
necessary tasks to consider them; for not only 
did w'e lay it down that moral virtue and vice 
[5] are concerned with pains and pleasures, 
but most people say that happiness involves 
pleasure; this is why the blessed man is called 
by a name derived from a word meaning en- 
joyment. 

Now (i) some people think that no pleasure 
is a good, either in itself or incidentally, since 
the good and pleasure are not the same; (2) 
[/o] others think that some pleasures are good 
but that most arc bad. (3) Again there is a 
third view, that even if all pleasures are good, 
yet the best thing in the w’orld cannot be pleas- 
ure. (i) The reasons given for the view that 
pleasure is not a good at all arc (a) that every 
pleasure is a perccjmblc process to a natural 
state, and that no process is of the same kind as 
its end, e.g. no process of building of the same 
[^5] kind as a house, {b) A temperate man 
avoids pleasures, (c) K man of practical wis- 
dom pursues what is free from pam, not what 
is pleasant, {d) The pleasures are a hindrance 
to thought, and the more so the more one de- 
lights in them, e.g. in sexual pleasure; for no 
one could think of anything while absorbed in 
this, {e) There is no art of pleasure; but every 
good is the product of some art. (/) Children 
and the brutes pursue pleasures. (2) The rea- 
[20] sons for the view that not all pleasures are 
good arc that (a) there are pleasures that are 
actually base and objects of reproach, and (b) 
there are harmful pleasures; for some pleasant 
things arc unhealthy. (3) The reason for the 
view that the best thing in the world is not 
pleasure is that pleasure is not an end but a 
process. 

12 

[2^] These are pretty much the things that are 
said. I’hat it does not follow from these 
grounds that pleasure is not a good, or even 
the chief good, is plain from the following con- 
siderations. (A) (a) First, since that w'hich is 
good may be so in cither of two senses (one 
thing gootl simply ami another good for a par- 
ticular person), natural constitutions and states 
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of being, and therefore also the corresponding 
movements and processes, will be correspond- 
ingly divisible. those which are thought to 
be bad some will be bad it taken without qual- 
ification but not bad for a particular person, 
[^o] but worthy of his choice, and some will 
not be worthy of choice even for a particular 
person, but only at a particular time and for a 
short period, though not without qualification; 
while others are not even pleasures, but seem 
to be so, viz. all those which involve pain and 
whose end is curative, c.g. the processes that go 
on in sick persons. 

(b) Further, one kind of good being activity 
and another being state, the processes that re- 
store us to our natural state arc only inciden- 

tally pleasant; for that matur the activity 
at work in the appetites for them is the activity 
of so much of our state and nature as has re- 
mained unimpaired; for there arc actually 
pleasures that involve no pain or appetite (e.g. 
1153® those of contemplation), the nature in 
such a case not being defective at all. That the 
others are incidental is indicated by the fact 
that men do not enjoy the same pleasant objects 
when their nature is in its settled state as they 
do w’hen it is being replenished, but in the for- 
mer case they enjoy the things that arc pleas- 
ant without qualification, in the latter the con- 
traries of these as well; for then they enjov even 
[5] sharp and bitter things, none of which is 
pleasant either by nature or without qualifica- 
tion. The states they produce, therefore, are not 
pleasures naturally or without qualification; 
for as pleasant things diffei, so do the pleasures 
arising from them. 

(c) Again, it is not necessary that there 
should be something else better than pleasure, 
as some say the end is better than the process; 
for pleasures are not processes nor do they all 
[ 10 ] involve process — they are activities and 
ends; nor do they arise when we are becoming 
something, but when we are exercising <;ome 
faculty; and not all pleasures have an end dif- 
ferent from themselves, hut only the pleasures 
of persons who arc being led to the pcrlccting 
of their nature. This is why it is not right to 
say that pleasure is perceptible process, but it 
should rather be called activity of the natural 
[75] state, and instead of ‘perceptible’ ‘unim- 
peded’. It is thought by some people to be 
process Just because they think it is in the strict 
sense good; for they think that activity is proc- 
ess, which it is not. 

(B) The view that pleasures are bad lx*cause 
some pleasant things are unhealthy is like say- 
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ing that healthy things are bad because some 
healthy things are bad for money-making; both 
are bad in the respect mentioned, but they are 
[20] not bad for that reason — indeed, thinking 
iself is sometimes injurious to health. 

Neither practical w'isdom nor any state of be- 
ing IS impeded by the pleasure arising from it; 
it is foreign pleasures that impede, lor the pleas- 
ures arising Irom thinking and learning will 
make us think and learn all the more. 

(C) The iacl that no pleasure is the product 
of any art arises naturally enough; there is no 
art of any other activity either, but only of the 
[25] corresponding laculty; though lor that 
matter the arts of the perfumer and the cook 
are thought to be arts of pleasure. 

(D) Ibc arguments based on the grounds 
that the temperate man avoids pleasure and that 
the man ol practical wisdom pursues the pain- 
less life, and that children and the brutes pur- 
sue pleasure, are all refuted by the same con- 
sideration. We have pointed out^ in what sense 
pleasures are good without (jualification and in 
what sense some arc not good; now both the 

brutes and children pursue pleasures of 
the latter kind (and the man ol practical wis- 
dom pur'‘Ues tianquil freedom Irom that kind), 
viz. those which imply appetite and pam, i.e. 
the bodily pleasures (for it is these that are ol 
this nature) and the excesses ol them, in respect 
of which the self-indulgent man is sell-inclul- 
gent. This is why the temperate man avoids 
[^5] these pleasures; for even he has pleasures 
of his own. 

13 

1153*’ But further (E) it is agreed that pain is 
bad and to Ik* avoided; lor some pain is with- 
out qualification bad, and other pain is bad be- 
cause it is in some respect an impediment to 
us. Now the contrary ol that which is to be 
avoided, qua something to be avoided and bad, 
is good. Pleasure, then, is necessarily a good. 
For the answer of Speusippus, that pleasure is 
[5] contrary both to pain and to good, as the 
greater is contrary both to the less and to the 
ecjual, is not successful; since he would not say 
that pleasure is essentially just a species of evil. 

And (F) if certain pleasures are bad, that 
does not prevent the chief good from being 
some pleasure, just as the chief good may be 
some form of knowledge though certain kinds 
of knowledge are bad. Perhaps it is even neces- 
[ 10 ] sary, if each disposition has unimpeded 
activities, that, whether the activity (if unim- 
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pedcd) of all our dispositions or that of some 
one of them is happiness, this should be the 
thing most worthy of our choice; and this activ- 
ity is pleasure. Thus the chief good would be 
some pleasure, though most pleasures might 
perhaps be bad witliout qualification. And for 
this reason all men think that the happy life is 
[75] pleasant and weave pleasure into their 
ideal of happiness — and reasonably too; for no 
activity is perfect when it is impeded, and hap- 
piness is a perfect thing; this is why the happy 
man needs the goods of the body and external 
goods, i.e. those of fortune, viz. in order that he 
may not be impeded in these ways. Those who 
say that the victim on the rack or the man who 
falls into great misfortunes is happy if he is 
[20] good, arc, whether they mean to or not, 
talking nonsense. Now lx?cause we need for- 
tune as well as other things, some people think 
good lortune the same thing as happiness: but 
it is not that, for even good fortune itself when 
in excess is an impediment, and perhaps should 
then be no longer called good lortune; for its 
limit IS fixed by reference to happiness. 

1 25] And indeed Uie \ iO, that all things, both 
brutes and men, pursue pleasure is an indica- 
tion of Its being somehow the chief good: 

No voict’ IS wholly lost that many peoples^ . . , 
But since no one nature or state cither is or is 
thought the best lor all, neither do all pursue 
[50] the same pleasure; yet all pursue pleasure. 
And perhaps they actually pursue not the pleas- 
ure they think they pursue nor that which they 
would say they pursue, but the same pleasure; 
for all things have by nature something divine 
in them. But the bodily pleasures have appro- 
lariated the name both because w'c oltenesl steer 
our course for them and because all men share 
in them; thus Ix'causc they alone arc fa- 
miliar, men think there arc no others. 

1154 ^ It is evident also that if pleasure, i.e. the 
activity of our faculties, is not a good, it will 
not be the case that the happy man lives a 
pleasant life; for to what ciul should he need 
pleasure, if it is not a good but the happy man 
may even live a painful life? For pain is nei- 
ther an evil nor a good, if pleasure is not; why 
then should he avoid it? Therefore, too, the 
[5] file of the good man will not be pleasanter 
than that of any one else, if his activities are 
not more pleasant. 

14 

(G) With regard to- the bodily pleasures, 
those who say that some pleasures arc very 

^ Hesiod t Worths and Days^ 763. 
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much to be chosen, viz. the noble pleasures, but 
not the bodily pleasures, i.e. those with which 
[/o] the self-indulgent man is concerned, must 
consider why, then, the contrary pains arc bad. 
For the contrary of bad is good. Arc the neces- 
sary pleasures good in the sense in which even 
that which is not bad is good ^ Or arc they good 
up to a point? Is it that where you have states 
and processes of which there cannot be too 
much, there cannot be too much of the corre- 
sponding pleasure, and that where there can 
be too much of the one there can be too much 
[75] of the other also? Now there can be too 
much of bodily goods, and the bad man is 
bad by virtue of pursuing the excess, not by 
virtue of pursuing the necessary pleasures 
(for all men enjoy in some way or other both 
dainty foods and wines and sexual intercourse, 
but not all men do so as they ought). The 
contrary is the case with pain; for he does 
not avoid the excess of it, he avoids it alto- 
[20] gether; and this is peculiar to him, for 
the alternative to excess of pleasure is not 
pain, except to the man who pursues this 
excess. 

Since we should state not only the truth, but 
also the cause of error— for this contributes to- 
wartls producing con\icrion, since w^hen a rea- 
sonable explanation is given of why the false 
view aj-ipears true, this tends to produce belief 
[25] in the true view^- -therefore we must state 
why the bodily pleasures apjxar the more 
w'orthy of choice, {a) Firstly, then, it is because 
they expel pain; owing to the excesses of pain 
that men experience, they pursue excessive and 
in general bodily pleasure as being a cure for 
[^o] the pam. Now' curative agencies produce 
intense feeling — w'hich is the reason why they 
arc pursued — because they show up against the 
contrary pain. (Indeed pleasure is thought not 
to be good for these two reasons, as has been 
said,^ viz. that (a) some of them arc activities 
belonging to a bad nature — either congenital, 
as in the case of a brute, or due to habit, i.e. 
those of bad men; w’hile (| 3 ) others are meant 
to cure a defective nature, and it is better to be 
in a healthy stale than to be getting into it, but 
1154 ^ these arise during the process of being 
made jx^rfect and are therefore only incidental- 
ly good.) (b) Further, they are pursued be- 
cause of their violence by those who cannot en- 
joy other pleasures. (At all events they go out 
of their way to manufacture thirsts somehow 
for themselves. When these arc harmless, the 
practice is irreproachable; when they are hurt- 
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[5] ful, it is bad.) For they have nothing else 
to enjoy, and, besides, a neutral slate is painful 
to many people because of their nature. For the 
animal nature is always in travail, as the stu- 
dents of natural science also testify, saying that 
sight and hearing arc painful; but we have be- 
come used to this, as they maintain. Similarly, 
while, in youth, people are, owing to the growth 
that is going on, in a situation like that of 
[/o] drunken men, and youth is pleasant, on 
the other hand people of excitable nature al- 
w'ays need relief; for even their body is ever in 
torment owing to its special composition, and 
they are always under the influence of \iolent 
desire; but pain is driven out both by the con- 
trary pleasure, and by any chance pleasure if it 
be strong; and for these reasons they become 
[75] self-indulgent and bad. But the pleasures 
that do not involve pains do not admit of ex- 
cess; and these are among the things pleasant 
by nature and not incidentally. By things pleas- 
ant incidentally I mean those that act as cures 
(for because as a result {xrople are cured, 
through some action of the part that remains 
healthy, for this reason the process is thought 
pleasant); by things naturally pleasant I mean 


those that stimulate the action of the healthy 
nature. 

[20] 7 'herc is no one thing that is always pleas- 
ant, because our nature is not simple but there 
is another clement in us as well, inasmuch as 
we arc jx?rishable creatures, so that if the one 
element does something, this is unnatural to 
the other nature, and when the two elements 
are evenly balanced, what is done seems nei- 
ther painful nor pleasant; for if the nature of 
[25] anything were simple, the same action 
W'oiild always he most pleasant to it. This is 
why God always enjoys a single and simple 
pleasure; for there is not only an activity of 
movement but an activity of immobility, and 
pleasure is found more in rest than in move- 
ment. But ‘change in all things is sweet’, as the 
|)Oct says,^ because of some vice; for as it is the 
vicious man that is changeable, so the nature 
[ ^o] that needs change is vicious; for it is not 
simple nor good. 

We have now discussed continence and in- 
continence, and pleasure and pain, both vvdiat 
each is and in what sense some of them arc 
good and others bad; it remains to speak of 
friendship. 


BOOK VIII 


I 

1155 * After what we have said, a discussion 
of friendship would naturally follow, since it 
is a virtue or implies virtue, and is besides n)ost 
[5] necessary with a view to living. For with- 
out friends no one would choose to live, though 
he had all other goods; even rich men and those 
in possession of office and of dominating povv'er 
are thought to need friends most of all; for 
what is the use of such prosperity without the 
opportunity of beneficence, which is exercised 
chiefly and in its most laudable form towards 
friends.^ Or how can prosperity be guarded and 

f reserved without friends? The greater it is, 
10] the more exposed is it to risk. And in pov- 
erty and in other misfortunes men think 
friends are the only refuge. It helps the young, 
too, to keep from error; it aids older px^ople by 
ministering to their needs and supplementing 
the activities that are failing from weakness; 
those in the prime of life it stimulates to noble 
[75] actions — ‘two going together’^ — for with 
friends men are more able both to think and to 
act. Again, parent seems by nature to feel it for 
offspring and offspring for parent, not only 

^ Iltady X. 224. 


among men but among birds and among most 
[20] animals; it is fell mulually by members of 
the same race, and especially iy men, whence 
we jiraise lovers of their fcllowmen. Wc may 
see even in our travels how near and dear every 
man is to every other. Friendship seems loo to 
hold stales together, and lawgivers to care more 
for it than for justice; for unanimity seems to 
be something like friendship, and this they aim 
[25] at most of all, and expel faction as their 
worst enemy; and when men arc friends they 
have no need of justice, while when they are 
just they need friendship as well, and the truest 
form of justice is thought to be a friendly qual- 

But it is not only necessary but also noble; for 
wc praise those who love their friends, and it 
[^0] js thought to be a fine thing to have many 
friends; and again wc think it is the same peo- 
ple that arc good men and arc friends. 

Not a few things about friendship arc mat- 
ters of debate. Some define it as a kind of like- 
ness and say like people arc friends, whence 
come the sayings ‘like to likc’,'^ ‘birds of a feath- 
[? 5 ] er flock together’, and so on; others on the 
1155 *’ contrary say ‘two of a trade never agree’. 

^ Euripides, Orestes^ 234. * Odyssey^ xvii. 218. 
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On this very question they inquire for deeper 
and more physical causes, Euripides saying 
that ‘parched earth loves the rain, and stately 
heaven when filled with rain loves to fall to 
[5] earth V -md Heraclitus that ‘it is what o})- 
poses that helps* and ‘from diflerent tones 
comes the fairest tune’ and ‘all things are pro- 
duced through strife’;^ while Empedocles, as 
well as others, expresses the opposite view that 
like aims at like. The physical problems we 
may leave alone (for they do not belong to the 
present inquiry); let us examine those which 
are human and involve character and feeling, 
[/o] e.g. whether friendship can arise between 
any two people or people cannot lx.* friends if 
they are wicked, and whether there is one spe- 
cies of friendship or more than one. Those who 
think there is only one because it admits of de- 
grees have relied on an inadequate indication; 
tor even things ditTerent in species admit of 
[75] degree. We have discussed this matter 
previously. 

2 

The kinds of ^’•iei. J may perhaps be 
cleared up if we first come to know the object 
of love. I"or not eserything seems to be loved 
but only the lovable, and this is good, [ileasant, 
or useful; but it would seem to be that by which 
sonic good or pleasure is produced that is usc- 
[20] iul, so that it is the good and the useful 
that arc lovable as ends. Do men love, then, the 
good, or what is good for them} These some- 
limes clash. So too with regard to the pleasant. 
Now it is thought that each loves w'hat is good 
for himselt, and that the good is without qual- 
ification lovable, and what is good lor each 
man is lovable lor him; but each man loves not 
[25] what is good lor him but what seems 
good. This however will make no difference; 
we shall just have to say that this is ‘that which 
seems lovable*. Now there are three grounds 
on which jx^ople love; of the love of lifeless ob- 
jects we do not use the word ‘friendship’; tor 
it is not mutual love, nor is there a wishing of 
good to the other (for it would surely be ri- 
diculous to wish wine well; if one wishes any- 
[^oj thing for it, it is that it may keep, so that 
one may have it oneself); but to a friend we 
say we ought to wish what is good ior his 
sake. But to those who thus wish good we as- 
cribe only goodwill, if the wish is not re- 
cipi^ated; goodwill when it is reciprocal be- 
ing friendship. Or must we add ‘when it is rec- 
ognized*.? For many people have goodwill to 
‘ Fr. 898. 7-10, Nauck. * Fr. 8, Diels. 


those whom they have not seen but judge to be 
[35] good or useful; and one of these might 
1156 * return this feeling. These people seem 
to bear goodwill to each other; but how could 
one call them friends when they do not know 
their mutual feelings.? To be friends, then, 
they must be mutually recognized as bearing 
[5] goodwill and wishing well to each other 
for one of the aforesaid reasons. 

3 

Now these reasons differ from each other in 
kind; so, therclore, do the corresponding forms 
of love and friendship. There are therefore three 
kinds of friendship, equal in number to the 
things that are lovable; for with respect to each 
there is a mutual and recognized love, and 
those who love each other wish well to each 
other in that resj^ect in which they love one an- 
[/o] other. Now those who love each other for 
their utility do not love each other for them- 
selves but in virtue of some good which they 
get from each other. So too with those who love 
lor the sake of pleasure; it is not for their char- 
acter that men love ready-witted people, but 
because they find them pleasant. Therefore 
those who love for the sake of utility love for 
the sake of what is good for themselves, and 
those who love for the sake of pleasure do so for 
[75] the sake of what is pleasant to themselves, 
and not in so far as the other is the person loved 
but in so far as he is useful or pleasant. And 
thus these friendships are only incidental; for 
it is nor as being the man he is that the loved 
person is loved, but as provuling some good or 
pleasure. Such friendships, then, arc easily dis- 
[20] solved, if the paities do not remain like 
themselves; for if the one party is no longer 
pleasant or useful the other ceases to love him. 

Now the uselul is not permanent but is al- 
ways changing. Thus when the motive of the 
friendship is done away, the friendship is dis- 
solved, inasmuch as it existed only for the ends 
in question. This kiiul oi Iriendship seems to 
[25] exist chiefly between old [xrople (for at 
that age people pursue not the pleasant but the 
useful) and, of those who arc in their prime or 
young, lx*tvvecn those who pursue utility. And 
such people do not live much with each other 
cither; lor sometimes they do not even find 
each other pleasant; therefore they do not need 
such companionship unless they are useful to 
each other; for they are pleasant to each other 
only in so far as they rouse in each other hopes 
[^o] of something good to come. Among such 
friendships people also class the friendship of 
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host and guest. On the other hand the friend- 
ship of young people seems to aim at pleasure; 
for they live under the guidance of emotion, 
and pursue above all what is pleasant to them- 
selves and what is immediately before them; 
but with incTc;ising age their pleasures become 
different. This is why they quickly become 
[ii] friends and quickly cease to be so; their 
friendship changes with the object that is found 
pleasant, and such pleasure alters quickly. 
1156 *’ Young [xople arc amorous too; for the 
greater part of the friendship of love depends 
on emotion and aims at pleasure; this is why 
they fall in love and quickly fall out of love, 
changing often within a single day. But these 

f eople do wish to s{^end their days and lives 
5] together; for it is thus that they attain the 
purpose of their friendship. 

Perfect friendship is the friendship of men 
who are good, and alike in virtue; for these 
wish well alike to each other qua good, and 
they are good in themselves. Now those w'ho 
wish well to their friends for their sake arc 
most truly friends; for they do this by reason 
[10] of their own nature and not incidentally; 
therefore their friendship lasts as long as they 
are good — and goodness is an enduring thing. 
And each is good without qualification and to 
his friend, for the good are both good without 
ualification and useful to each other. So too 
75] they arc pleasant; for the good arc pleas- 
ant both without qualification and to each oth- 
er, since to each his own activities and others 
like them are pleasurable, and the actions of 
the good are the same or like. And such a 
friendship is as might be expected permanc'nt, 
since there meet in it all the qualities that friends 
should have. For all friendship is for the sake 
of good or of pleasure — good or pleasure either 
[20] in the abstract or such as w’ill be enjoyed 
by him who has the friendly feeling — and is 
based on a certain resemblance; and to a friend- 
ship of good men all the qualities we have 
named belong in virtue of the nature of the 
friends themselves; for in the case of this kind 
of friendship the other qualities also arc alike 
in both friends, and that which is good with- 
out qualification is also without qualification 
pleasant, and these are the most lovable 
qualities. Love and friendship therefore are 
found most and in their best form between 
such men. 

But it is natural that such friendships 
[25] should be infrequent; for such men are 
rare. Further, such friendship requires time 
and familiarity; as the proverb says, men can- 


not know each other till they have ‘eaten salt 
together’; nor can they admit each other to 
friendship or be friends till each has been found 
lovable and been trusted by each. Those who 
quickly show the marks of friendship to each 
[?o] otht r wisli to be Iriends, but are not 
friends unless they both arc lovable and know 
the fact; for a wish for friendship may arise 
quickly, but friendship does not. 

4 

This kind of friendship, then, is perfect both 
in respect of duration and in all other respects, 
and in it each gets from each in all respects the 
same as, or something like what, he gives; 
which is what ought to hapj'ien between 
[^5] friends. Friendship for the sake of pleas- 
ure bears a resemblance to this kind; for good 
1157 “ people too are pleasant to each other. 
So too does friendship for the sake of utility; 
for the good are also useful to each other. 
Among men of these inferior sorts too, friend- 
ships are most permanent when the friends 

f et the same thing from each other (e.g. 

5] pleasure), and not only that but also from 
the same source, as hapf)ens between ready- 
witted people, not as happens lx?twcen lover 
and beloved. For these do not take pleasure in 
the same things, but the one in seeing the be- 
loved and the other in rcLciving attentions 
from his lover; and when the bloom of youth 
is passing the friendship sometimes passes too 
(for the one finds no pleasur^g in the sight of 
the other, and the other gets no attentions 
from the first); but many lovers on the other 
[/o] hand arc constant, if familiarity has led 
them to love each other’s characters, these l^- 
ing alike. But those who exchange not pleasure 
but utility in their amour arc both less truly 
friends and less constant. Those who are 
friends for the sake of utility part when the 
[75] advantage is at an end; for they were 
lovers not of each other but of profit. 

For the sake of pleasure or utility, then, 
even bad men may be friends of each other, or 
good men of bad, or one who is neither good 
nor bad may be a friend to any sort of person, 
but for their own sake clearly only good men 
can be friends; for bad men do not delight in 
each other unless some advantage come of the 
relation. 

[20] The friendship of the good too and this 
alone is proof against slander; for it is not easy 
to trust any one’s talk about a man who has 
long been tested by oneself; and it is among 
good men that trust and the feeling that ‘he 
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would never wrong me’ and all the other 
things that arc demanded in true friendship 
arc found. In the other kinds of friendship, 
however, there is nothing to prevent these evils 
arising. 

[25] For men apply the name of friends even 
to those whose motive is utility, in which sense 
states are said to be friendly (for the alliances 
of stales seem to aim at advantage), and to 
those who love each other for the sake of 
pleasure, in which sense children are called 
friends. Therefore we too ought perhaps to 
[)’o] call such people friends, and say that there 
are several kinds of friendship — firstly and in 
the projx:r sense that of good men qua good, 
and by analogy the other kinds; for it is in vii- 
tiic of something good and something akin to 
what is found in true friendship that they are 
friends, since even the pleasant is good lor the 
lovers of pleasure. But these two kinds of 
friendship are not often united, nor do the 
same jx.‘ople become friends for the sake of 
[jj] utility and of pleasure; for things that are 
only incidentally connected are not often 
coupled together. 

1157 ^ Friendship u( mg divided into these 
kinds, bad men will be friends for the sake of 
pleasure or of utility, being in this respect like 
each other, but good men will be Iriends for 
their own sake, i.e. in virtue of their good- 
ness. 'f’hese, then, arc Iriends without qualifi- 
cation; the others arc friends incidentally and 
through a resemblance to these. 

5 

f 5] As in regard to the virtues some men are 
tailed good in resj>ect of a state of character, 
others in respect of an activity, so too in the 
case of friendship; for those who live together 
delight in each other and confer benefits on 
each other, but those who are asleep or locally 
separated arc not pertorining, but are dis- 
posed to perform, the activities of friendship; 
[ io\ distance dcxrs not break off the friendship 
absolutely, but only the activity of it. But if the 
absence is lasting, it seems actually to make 
men forget their friendship; hence the saying 
‘out of sight, out of mind’. Neither old people 
nor sour people seem to make friends easily; 
[75] for there is little that is pleasant in them, 
and no one can spend his days with one whose 
company is painful, or not pleasant, since na- 
ture seems above all to avoid the painful and to 
aim at the pleasant. Those, however, who ap- 
prove of each other but do not live together 
seem to be well-disposed rather than actual 
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friends. For there is nothing so characteristic 
of friends as living together (since while it is 
[20J people who are in need that desire ben- 
efits, even those who arc supremely happy de- 
sire to spend their days together; for solitude 
suits sucli people least of all); but people can- 
not live together if they are not pleasant and 
do not enjoy the same things, as friends who 
are companions seem to do. 

[25] The truest friendship, then, is that of the 
good, as we have frequently said;^ for dial 
which is without qualification good or pleasant 
seems to be lovable and desirable, and for each 
person that which is good or pleasant to him; 
and the good man is lovable and desirable to 
the good man for both these reasons. Now it 
looks as if love were a feeling, friendship a 
state of character; for love may be felt just as 
[^o] much towards lifeless things, but mutual 
love involves choice and choice springs Irorn a 
state of character; and men wish wtII to those 
whom they love, for their sake, not as a result 
of feeling but as a result of a state of character. 
And in loving a friend men love what is good 
for themselves; Ic- the good man in becoming 
a friend becomes a good to his friend. Each, 
[?5l then, both loves what is good for himself, 
and makes an equal return in goodwill and in 
pleasantness; for friendship is said to he ec|ual- 
ity, and both of these are found most in the 
Iriciidship of the good. 

6 

1158 ® Between sour and elderly people friend- 
ship arises less readily, inasmuch as they are 
less good -tcmjie red and enjoy companionship 
less; for these are thought to he the greatest 
marks of friendship and most productive of it. 
This is why, while young men become friends 
[5] quickly, old men do not; it is because men 
do not become friends with those in whom 
they do not delight; and similarly sour people 
do not c]uickly make Iriends cither. But such 
men may bear gooilwill to each other; for they 
wish one another well and aid one another in 
need; hut they arc hardly friends because they 
do not spend their days together nor delight in 
each other, and these are thought the greatest 
marks of friendship. 

[/r] One cannot he a friend to many people 
in the sense of having friendship of the perfect 
ty^K* with them, just as one cannot be in love 
with many people at once (for love is a sort of 
excess of feeling, and it is the nature of such 
only to be felt towards one {person); and it is 
* ii56*>7, 23, 33, 1 157* 4- 
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not easy for many people at the same time to 
please the same person very greatly, or perhaps 
even to be good in his eyes. One must, too, 
acquire some experience of the other person 
[75] and become familiar with him, and that 
is very hard. But with a view to utility or pleas- 
ure it is possible that many people should 
please one; for many people are useful or pleas- 
ant, and these services take little time. 

Of these two kinds that which is for the 
sake of pleasure is the more like friendship, 
when both parties get the same things from 
each other and delight in each other or in the 
[20] same things, as in the friendships of the 
young: for generosity is more found in such 
friendships. Friendship based on utility is for 
the commercially minded. People who arc su- 
premely happy, too, ha\e no need of useful 
friends, but do need pleasant friends; for they 
wish to live with some one and, though they 
can endure for a short time what is painlul, no 
one could put up with it continuously, nor even 
[25] with the Good itself if it were painlul to 
him; this is why they look out for friends who 
arc pleasant. Perhaps they should look out for 
friends w'ho, I'leing pleasant, arc also good, 
and good for them loo; for so they will have all 
the characteristics that friends should have. 

People in positions of authority seem to have 
friends who fall into distinct classes; some peo- 
ple are useful to them and others arc pleasant, 
but the same people are rarely both; for they 
[^o] seek neither those w'hose pleasantness is 
accompanied by virtue nor those whose utility 
is with a view to noble objects, hut in their efe- 
sire lor pleasure they seek for reatly-wittcd peo- 
ple, and their other friends they choose as be- 
ing clever at doing what they are told, and 
these characteristics are rarely combined. Now 
we have said that the good man is at the same 
time pleasant and useful;’ but such a man docs 
not become the friend of one w’ho surpasses 
him in station, unless he is surpassed also in 
I35] virtue; if this is not so, he does not estab- 
lish equality by being proportionally exceeded 
in both respects. But people who surpass him 
in both respects arc not so easy to find. 

1158 ^ However that may be, the aforesaid 
friendships involve etjuality; for the /nends 
get the same things from one another and 
wish the same things for one another, or ex- 
change one thing for another, c.g. pleasure for 
utility; wc ha\c said,“ however, that they are 
both less truly friendships and less permanent. 

11*57“ J'3- 

* 1 156* 16-24, * ^57“ 20-^3. 
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[5] But it is from their likeness and their un- 
likcness to the same thing that they are thought 
both to be and not to he friendships. It is by 
their likeness to the friendship of virtue that 
they seem to be Iriendships (for one of them 
involves pleasure and the other utility, and 
these characteristics belong to the friendship of 
virtue as well); while it is because the friend- 
ship of virtue is proof against slander and 
permanent, while these quickly change (be- 
sides differing from the former in many other 
[/o] respects), that they appear not to he 
friendships; i.e. it is because of their unlike- 
ness to the friendship of virtue. 

7 

But there is another kind of friendship, viz. 
that which involves an inequality between the 
parties, c.g. that ol lather to son and in general 
of cider to younger, that of man to wife and 
in general that of ruler to subject. And these 
[/5J Iriendships differ also from each other; 
for It is not the same that exists between par- 
ents and children and betw'ccn rulers and sub- 
jects, nor is even that ol father to son the same 
as that of son to lather, nor that of hushand to 
wife the same as that of w'lFc to husband. Jmr 
the virtue and the function ol eacli of these is 
different, and so arc the rca‘>ons lor which tliey 
love; the love ami the friendship arc therefore 
[20] different also. Fa^h party, then, neither 
gets the same from the other, nor ought to 
seek It; but w'hcn children reader to parents 
what they ought to reiuler to those who 
brought them into the world, and parents ren- 
der what they should to their childicn, the 
friendship of such persons will be ahullng and 
excellent. In all Iriendships implying inequality 
the love also should he proportional, i.e. the 
[25] better should he more loved than he 
loves, and so should the more useful, ami 
similarly in each of the other cases; lor when 
the love is in propoiiion to the merit of the 
parties, tiien m a sense arises equality, which is 
certainly held to he characteristic of friendship. 

But ecjualiiy docs not seem to take the same 
[^o] form in acts of justice and in friendship; 
for m acts ol justice what is equal in the pri- 
mary sense is that udiich is in proportion to 
merit, while (juantilaiivc equality is secondary, 
but in friendship quantitative ccpiality is pri- 
mary and projKirlion to merit secondary. I'his 
becomes clear il there js a great interval in re- 
spect of viiiiie or vice or wealth or anything 
else Ix'twcen the parties; for then they arc no 
[iil longer friends, and do not even expect to 
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be so. And this is most manifest in the case of 
the gods; for they surpass us most decisively 
in all good things. Hut it is clear also in the 
1159" case of kings; for with them, too, men 
who arc much their inferiors do not expect to 
be friends; nor do men of no account expect 
to be friends with the best or wisest men. In 
such cases it is not possible to define exactly up 
to what point friends can remain friends; for 
much can be taken away and Iriendship re- 
main, but when one party is removed to a 
great distance, as (md is, the possibility of 
friendship ceases. This is in fact the origin of 
[5] the question whether Ineiuls really wish 
ior their friends the greatest goods, e.g. that of 
lx:mg gods; since in that case their friends will 
no longer be friends to them, and therefore will 
not be good things for them (for friends are 
good things). The answer is that if we were 
right in saying that Iriend wishes good to 
friend for his sake, his friend must remain the 
[/o] sort of being he is, whatever that may be; 
therefore it is for him only so long as he re- 
mains a man that he will wish the greatest 
goods. But perhaps mt nil the greatest goods; 
for It is for himself most of all that each man 
wishes what is good. 

8 

Most people seem, owing to ambition, to wish 
to lx* loved rather than to love; which is why 
most men low (latter); lor the flatterer is a 
friend in an inferior position, or pretends to be 
[75] such and to love more than he is loved; 
and being loved seems to be akin to being 
honoLiretl, and this is what most p<X)plc aim at. 
I>ut It seems to lx* not for its own sake that 
f)eople choose honour, but inciilcntally. Jmr 
most people enjoy being honoured by those in 
[ao] positions of authority because of their 
hopes (for they think that if they want any- 
thing they will get it from them; and there- 
fore they delight in honour as a token of la- 
\our to come); while those who desire honour 
from good men, and men who know, are aim- 
ing at confirming their own opinion of them- 
selves; they delight in honour, therelore, be- 
cause they believe in their own goodness on 
the strength of the judgement of those who 
sf)cak about them. In Ix'ing loved, on the other 
hand, people delight for its own sake; whence 
[25] it would seem to be better than being 
honoured, and friendship to be desirable in it- 
self. But it seems to lie in loving rather than in 
being loved, as is indicated by the delight 
mothers take in loving; for some mothers hand 
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over their children to be brought up, and so 
[^o] long as they know their fate they love 
them and do not seek to be loved in return (if 
they cannot have both), but seem to be satisfied 
if they sec them prospering; and they them- 
selves love their children even if these owing 
to their ignorance give them nothing of a 
mother’s due. Now since friendship depends 
more on loving, and it is those who love their 
friends that arc praised, loving seems to be the 
[^5] characteristic virtue of friends, so that it 
is only those in whom this is found in due 
measure that are lasting friends, and only their 
friendship that endures. 

1159^ It is in this way more than any other 
that even iinetjiials can be friends; they can be 
equalized. Now equality and likeness arc 
friendship, and especially the likeness of those 
who arc like in virtue; for being steadfast in 
[5] themselves they hold fast to each other, 
and neither ask nor give base services, but (one 
may say) even prevent them; for it is char- 
acteristic of good men neither to go wrong 
themselves nor to let their friends do so. But 
wicked men have no steadfastness (for they do 
not remain even like to themselves), but be- 
come friends for a short time because they de- 
[70] light in each other’s wickedness. I'riends 
who are useful or pleasant last longer; i.e. as 
long as they provide each other with enjoy- 
ments or advantages. Friendship for utility’s 
sake seems to be that which most easily exists 
between contraries, e.g. between poor and rich, 
Ixtwcen ignorant and learned; for what a man 
actually lacks he aims at, and one gives sorne- 
[75] thing else in return. But under this head, 
too, might bring lover and Ix^lovcd, beautiful 
and ugly. This is why lovers sometimes seem 
ridiculous, when they demand to be loved as 
they love; il they are ecjually lovable their claim 
can perhaps lx justified, but when they have 
nothing lovable about them it is ridiculous. 
Perhaps, however, contrary dexs not even aim 
at contrary by its own nature, but only in- 
[20] cidentally, the desire being for what is 
intermeiliate; for that is what is good, e.g. it is 
good for the dry not to become wet but to come 
to the intermediate state, and similarly with 
the hot and in all other cases. These subjects 
we may dismiss; lor they are indeed somewhat 
foreign to our inquiry. 

9 

[25] Friendship and justice seem, as we have 
said at the outset of our discussion,^ to be con- 
^ 1155'' 22-28. 
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ccrncd with the same objects and exhibited be- 
tween the same persons. For in every com- 
munity there is thought to be some form of 
justice, and friendship too; at least men address 
as friends their fellow-voyagers and lellow- 
soldiers, and so too those associated with them 
in any other kind of community. And the ex- 
tent of their association is the extent of their 
[^o] friendship, as it is the extent to which jus- 
tice exists between them. And the proverb 
‘what friends have is common property’ ex- 
presses the truth; for friendship depends on 
community. Now brothers and comrades have 
all things in common, but the others to whom 
we have referred have definite things in com- 
mon — some more things, others fewer; for of 
friendships, too, some are more and others less 
[^5] truly friendships. And the claims of jus- 
tice differ too; the duties of paicnts to children 
1160 * and those of brothers to each other arc 
not the same, nor those of comrades and those 
of fellow-citizens, and so, too, with the other 
kinds of friendship. There is a difference, 
therefore, also between the acts that are unjust 
towards each of these classes of associates, and 
the injustice increases by being exhibited 
towards those who are friends in a fuller sense; 
e.g. it is a more terrible thing to defraud a 
comrade than a fcllow-citizcn, more terrible 
[5] not to help a brother than a stranger, and 
more terrible to wound a father than any one 
else. And the demands of justice also seem to 
increase with the intensity of the friendship, 
which implies that friendship and justice exist 
between the same persons and have an ec]aal 
extension. 

Now all forms of community are like parts 
of the political community; for men journey 
together with a view to some particular ad- 
[/o] vantage, and to provide something that 
they need for the purposes of life; and it is for 
the sake of advantage that the political com- 
munity too seems both to have come together 
originally and to emlure, for this is what legis- 
lators aim at, and they call just that which is 
to the common advantage. Now the other com- 
[75] munitics aim at advantage hit by bit, e.g. 
sailors at what is advantageous on a voyage 
with a view to making money or something 
of the kind, fellow-soldiers at what is advan- 
tageous in war, whether it is wealth or victory 
or the taking of a city that they seek, and mem- 
bers of tribes and demes act similarly [Some 
communities seem to arise for the sake of 
[ 20 ] pleasure, viz. religious guilds and social 
clubs; for these exist respectively for the sake 
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of offering sacrifice and of companionship. But 
all these seem to fall under the political com- 
munity; for it aims not at present advantage 
but at what is advantageous for life as a 
whole], offering sacrifices and arranging gath- 
erings for the purpose, and assigning honours 
to the gods, and providing pleasant relaxations 
[25] for themselves. For the ancient sacrifices 
and gatherings seem to take place after the 
harvest as a .sort of first fruits, because it was at 
these seasons that people had mo.st leisure. All 
the communities, then, seem to be parts of the 
olitical community; and the particular kinds 
50] of friendship will correspond to the par- 
ticular kinds of community. 

10 

There are three kinds of constitution, and an 
equal number of deviation-forms — perversions, 
as it were, of them. The constitutions arc mon- 
archy, aristocracy, and thirdly that which is 
based on a property qualification, which it 
seems appropriate to call timocratic, though 
most people arc wont to call it polity. The l>est 
[^5] of these is monarchy, the worst timo- 
craev. The deviation from monarchy is tyran- 
1160 *’ ny; for both are forms of one-man rule, 
but there is the greatest difference between 
them; the tyrant looks lo his own advantage, 
the king to that of his subjects. For a man is 
not a king unless he is suHicient to himself and 
excels his sub)ects in all good things; and such 
a man needs nothing further; tticrcfore he will 
[5] not look to his own interests hut to those 
of his subjects; lor a king who is not like that 
would be a mere titular king. Now tyranny is 
the very contrary of this; the tyrant pursues his 
own good. And it is clearer in the case of 
tyranny that it is the worst deviation-form; but 
it is the contrary of the best that is worst, 
[/o] Nfonarchy pas.ses over into tyranny; for 
tyranny is the evil lorin of one-man rule and 
the bad king becomes a tyrant. Aristocracy 
pas,scs over into oligarchy by the badness of 
the rulers, who distribute contrary to equity 
what belongs to the city — all or most of the 
good things to themselves, and oflicc always 
to the same people, paying most regard to 
[75] wealth; thus the rulers arc few and arc 
bad men instead of the most worthy. Timoc- 
racy passes over into democracy; for these are 
coterminous, since it is the ideal even of timoc- 
racy to be the rule of the majority, and all who 
have the property qualification count as equal. 
[ 20 ] Democracy is the least bad of the devia- 
tions; for in its case the form of constitution is 
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but a slight deviation. These then are the 
changes to which constitutions are most sub- 
ject; for these arc the smallest and easiest 
transitions. 

One may find resemblances to the constitu- 
tions and, as it were, patterns of them even in 
households. For the association of a father with 
his sons bears the form of monarchy, since the 
[25] father cares for his children; and this i« 
why Homer calls Zeus ‘father’;^ it is the ideal 
of monarchy to be paternal rule. Hut among 
the Persians the rule of the father is tyrannical; 
they use their sons as slaves. Tyrannical too is 
the rule of a master over slaves; for it is the ad- 
[ ^o] vantage of the master that is brought 
about in it. Now this seems to be a correct form 
of government, but the Persian type is pervert- 
ed; for the modes of rule appropriate to diiler- 
ent relations are diverse. The association of 
man and wife seems to be aristocratic; for the 
man rules in accordance with his worth, and 
in those matters in which a man should rule, 
but the matters that befit a woman he hands 
f ^5] over to her. If the man rules in everything 
the relation passes over into oligarchy; lor in 
doing so he is iiot acting in accordance with 
their respective worth, and not ruling in virtue 
of his superiority. Sometimes, however, wom- 
1161 « en rule, because they are heiresses; so 
their rule is not in virtue of excellence but due 
to wealth and power, as in oligarchies. The as- 
sociation of brothers is like timocracy; for they 
[5I are equal, except in so far as they differ in 
age; hence if they differ much in age, the 
Iricndship is no longer of the fraternal type. 
Democracy is found chiefly in mastcrlcss dwel- 
lings (for here every one is on an equably), 
and in those in which the ruler is weak and 
every one has licence to do as he pleases. 

II 

\io\ Each of the constitutions may he seen to 
involve friendship just in so far as it involves 
justice. The friendship between a king and bis 
subjects depends on an excess of benefits con- 
ferred; for he confers benefits on his subjects if 
l)cing a good man he cares for them with a 
view to their well-being, as a shepherd docs for 
h-is sheep (whence Homer called Agamemnon 
Shepherd of the pcoples’).“ Such too is the 
[75] friendship of a father, though this cxcectls 
the other in the greatness of the benefits con- 
ferred; for he is responsible for the existence of 
his children, which is thought the greatest 
good, and for their nurture and ujibringing. 

' e. g., Iliad, 1. 503. '■* e. g., Iliad, 11. 2 ) j. 
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These things are ascribed to ancestors as well. 
Further, by nature a father tends to rule over 
his sons, ancestors over descendants, a king 
[20] over his subjects. These friendships imply 
superiority of one party over the other, which 
is why ancestors arc honoured. The justice 
therefore that exists between persons so related 
is not the same on both sides but is in every case 
propoitioned to merit; for that is true of the 
friendshi]) as well. The friendship of man and 
wife, again, is the same that is found in an aris- 
tocracy; for it is in accordance with virtue — 
the better gets more of what is good, and each 
gets what bclits him; and so, too, with the jus- 
tice in these relations. The friendship of broth- 
[25] ers is like that of comrades; for they are 
equal and of like age, and such persons arc for 
the most part like in their feelings and their 
character. Like this, too, is the friendship ap- 
propriate to timocratic government; for in such 
a constitution the ideal is for the citizens to he 
equal and fair; therefore rule is taken in turn, 
and on equal terms; and the friendship appro- 
priate here will correspond. 

[jo] But in the deviation-forms, as justice 
hardly exists, so too does friendship. It exists 
least in the worst form; in tyranny there is lit- 
tle or no friendship. For where there is nothing 
common to ruler and ruled, there is not fricrul- 
ship cither, since there is not justice; c.g. hc- 
[^5] tween craftsman and tool, soul and body, 
master and slave; the latter in each case is ben- 
1161 ^ efited by that which uses it, but there is 
no friendship nor justice towards liteless 
things. But neither is there friendship towards 
a horse or an ox, nor to a slave slave. For 
there is nothing common to the two parties; the 
[5] slave is a living tool and the tool a lifeless 
slave. Qua slave then, one cannot be friends 
with him. But qua man one can; for there 
seems to be some justice between any man and 
any other who can share in a system of law or 
be a party to an agreement; therefore there can 
also lx: friendship with him in so far as he is a 
man. Therefore while in tyrannies friendship 
and justice hardly exist, in democracies they 
[zo] exist more fully; for where the citizens are 
equal they have much in common. 

12 

Every form of friendship, then, involves asso- 
ciation, as has Ix^cn said.^ One might, however, 
mark off from the rest both the friendship of 
kindred and that of comrades. Those of fellow- 
citizens, fellow-tribesmen, fellow-voyagers, 
3 1159^29-32. 
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and the like are more like mere friendships of 
[75] association; for they seem to rest on a sort 
of compact. With them \vc might class the 
friendship of host vind guest. 

The friendship of kinsmen itself, while it 
seems to he of many kinds, appears to depend 
in every case on parental friendship; for par- 
ents love their children as being a part of them- 
selves, and children their parents as being 
something originating from them. Now (i) 
parents know their olTspring better than their 
[20] children know that they arc their chil- 
dren, and (2) the originator feels his offspring 
to be his own more than the offspring do their 
begetter; for the product belongs to the pro- 
liucer (e.g. a tooth or hair or anything else to 
him whose it is), hut the producer does not be- 
long to the product, or belongs in a less degree. 
And (0 length of time produces the same 
[25] result; parents love their chihlren as soon 
as these are born, hut children lose their par- 
ents only after time has elapsed and they have 
acquired understanding or the power f»f dis- 
crimination by the senses. From these consider- 
ations it is also plain why mothers love more 
than fathers do. Parents, then, love their chil- 
dren as themselves (for their issue are by vir- 
tue of their separate existence a sort of other 
selves), while children love their parents as be- 
ing born of them, and brothers lose each other 
[^o] as being born of the same parents; for 
their identity with them makes them identical 
with each other (which is the reason why peo- 
ple talk of ‘the same blood’, ‘the same stock', 
and so on). Tliey are, therefore, in a sense the 
same thing, though in separate individuals. 
Two things that contribute greatly to friend- 
ship arc a common upbringing and similarity 
of age; for ‘two of an age take to each other’, 
and [xrople brought up together tend to l>e corn- 
[ ^5] rades; whence the friendship of brothers 
1162“ is akin to that of comrades. And cousins 
and other kinsmen are bound up together by 
derivation from brothers, viz. by being derived 
from the same parents. They come to be closer 
together or farther apart by virtue of the near- 
ness or distance of the original ancestor. 

The friendship of children to parents, and of 
[5] men to gods, is a relation to them as to 
something good and superior; for they have 
conferred the greatest benefits, since they arc 
the causes of their being and of their nourish- 
ment, and of their education from their birth; 
and this kind of friendship possesses pleasant- 
ness and utility also, more than that of strang- 
ers, inasmuch as their life is lived more in com- 
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mon. The friendship of brothers has the char- 
[70] acicristics found in that of comrades (and 
es|x*cially when these arc good), and in gener- 
al between people who arc like each other, inas- 
much as they belong more to each other and 
start with a love for each other from their very 
birth, and inasmuch as those horn oi the same 
parents and brought up together and sinularly 
educated arc more akin in character; and the 
test of time has been applied most fully and 
convincingly in their case. 

[75] Between other kinsmen friendly relations 
are fount! in due propoition. Between man and 
wife friendship seems to exist by nature; for 
man is naturally inclined to form couples — 
even more than to form cities, inasmuch as the 
household is earlier anti more necessary than 
the city, and reproduction is more common to 
man with the animals. With the other animals 
the union extends only to this jxunt, but hu- 
[20] man beings live together not only for the 
sake of reprotluction but also for the various 
purposes ot life; for from the start the functions 
are di\idcd, and those of man and woman arc 
different; so they help each other bv throwing 
their peculiar gifts into the common stock. It 
[ 25 ] is for these reasons tliat both utility and 
pleasure seem to lie found in this kind of 
friendship. But this friendship may be based 
also on virtue, if the parties are good; lor each 
has its owm virtue and they will delight in the 
fact. And childien seem to be .1 bond ol union 
(w’hich is the reason why childlrss people part 
more easily); for children are a good common 
to both and what is common holds them to- 
gether. 

I low man and wife anti in general friend 
and Iriend ought mutually to behave seems to 
f ;o] be the same question as how it is just for 
them to Ix'have; for a man docs not seem to 
have the same duties to a friend, a stranger, a 
comrade, and a schoolfellow. 

n 

There are three kinds of friendship, as we said 
[^5] at the outset of our incjuiry,* and in re- 
spect ol each some arc friends on an ec]uality 
and others by virtue ol a superiority (for not 
only can i quail y good men become friends but 
1162’^ a better man can make friends with a 
worse, and similarly in friendships of pleasure 
or utility the Iriends may be equal or unequal 
in the Ixmefits they confer). This l)eing so, 
equals must effect the required equalization on 
a basis of equality in love and in all other re- 

* 1 56* 7. 
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spects, while unequals must render what is in 
proportion to their superiority or inferiority. 
[5] Complaints and reproaches arise either 
only or chiefly in the friendship ol utility, and 
this is only to be expected. For those who arc 
friends on the t^round of virtue arc anxious to 
do well by each other (since that is a mark of 
virtue and of friendship), and between men 
who arc emulating each other in this there can- 
not be complaints or quarrels; no one is of- 
fended by a man who loves him and docs well 
[/o] by him---ii he is a person of nice feeling 
he takes his revenge by doing well by the other. 
And the man who excels the other in the serv- 
ices he renders will not complain ol his friend, 
since he gets what he aims at; lor each man dc- 
siies what is good. Nor do complaints arise 
much e\en in tnendships of pleasure; for both 
get at the same time what they desire, il they 
enjoy s[x*ndmg their lime together; and even a 
man who complainetl of another for wo/afTord- 
[75] ing him pleasure would seem ridiculous, 
siiKc It is in his power not to spend his days 
with him. 

But the friendsh-’r nf utility is full of com- 
plaints; for as they use each other for their own 
interests they always want to get the better of 
the bargain, and think they ha\e got less than 
they should, and blame their [urtners because 
they ilo not get all they ‘w'ant and deserve’: and 
and those who do well by others cannot help 
[20] them as much as those w'horn they benefit 
w ant. 

Now it seems that, as justice is of two kinds, 
one iimvrilten and the other legal, one kind of 
friendship of utility is mor.il and the other le- 
gal. .‘\nd so complaints arise most of all when 
men do not dissolve the relation in the spirit of 
the same type of friendship in w^hich they con- 
[25] tracted it. The legal type is that which is 
on fixed terms; its puiely commercial variety is 
on the basis of immediate payment, w'hile the 
more liberal variety allows time but stipulates 
lor a definite quid pro quo. In this \ariety the 
debt is clear and not ambiguous, but in the 
postponement it contains an element of friend- 
lint ss; and so some states do not allow suits 
[)V)] arising out of such agreements, but think 
men who have bargained on a basis of credit 
ought to accept the consequences. The moral 
type is not on fixed terms; it makes a gift, or 
docs whatever it docs, as to a friend; but one 
experts to receive as much or more, as having 
not given but lent; and if a man is worse ofl 
when the relation is dissolved than he was 
when it was contracted he will complain. This 


[^5] hapjiens Ixcause all or n^ost men, while 
they wush lor what is noble, choose what is ad- 
vantageous; now' it IS noble to do well by an- 
other without a view to repayment, but it is 
the receiving of benefits that is advantageous. 
1163 ® t herefore if we can we should return 
the equivalent of what W'c have received (for 
w^e must not make a man our friend against his 
will; we must recognize that we were mistak- 
en at the fiist and took a benefit from a person 
we should not ha\e taken it from — since it was 
not from a friend, nor from one who did it 
just lor the sake of acting so — and w'c must set- 
[5] tie up just as if wx had been benefited on 
fixed terms). Indeed, one would agree to re- 
pay if one could (if one could not, c\en the giv- 
er would not have expected one to do so); 
therefore if it is possible we must repay. But at 
the outset we must consider the man by w'hom 
wc are being benefited and 011 what terms he is 
acting, in order that wc may accept the benefit 
on these terms, or else decline it. 

[/o] It is disputable whether W'e ought to 
measure a service by its utility to the receiver 
and make the return with a view to that, or by 
the bcnexolencc of the gi\er. For those who 
have received say they ha\e received from their 
benefactors what meant little to the latter and 
W'hat they might have got from others — mini- 
mizing the sersicc: wdiile the givers, on the 
contrary, say it w'as the biggest thing they had, 
[75] and w hat could not have been got from 
others, and that it w'as given in times of danger 
or similar need. Now' if the friendship is one 
that aims at utility, surely the advantage to 
the receiver is the measure. For it is he that 
asks for the service, and the other man helps 
him on the assumption that he w'lll receive the 
equivalent; so the assistance has been precisely 
as great as the advantage to the receiver, and 
[20] therefore he must return as much as he 
has received, or even more (for that would he 
nobler). In friendships based on virtue on the 
other hand, complaints do not arise, but the 
purpose of the doer is a sort of measure: for in 
purpose lies the essential element of virtue and 
character. 

M 

Diflei cnees arise also in friendships based on 
[25] sufxxiority; for each expects to get more 
out of them, but w hen this happens the friend- 
ship is dissolved. Not only dexs the better man 
think he ought to get more, since more should 
be assigned to a gootl man, but the more useful 
similaily expects this; they say a useless man 
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should not get as much as they should, since it 
becomes an act of public service and not a 
friendship if the proceeds of the friendship do 
[^o] not answer to the worth of the benefits 
conferred. For they think that, as in a com- 
mercial partnership those who put more in get 
more out, so it should be in friendship. Rut the 
man who is in a state of need and inferiority 
makes the opposite claim; they think it is the 
part of a good friend to help those who are in 
need; what, they say, is the use of being the 
[^5] friend of a good man or a powerful man, 
if one is to get nothing out of it.? 

1163*^ At all events it seems that each party is 
justified in his claim, and that each should get 
more out of the friendship than the other — not 
more of the same thing, howevei, hut the su- 
perior more honour and the inferior more 
gain; for honour is the prize of virtue and of 
beneficence, while gain is the assistance re- 
quired by inferiority. 

[5] It seems to be so in constitutional arrange- 
ments also; the man who contributes nothing 
good to the common stock is not honoured; for 
what belongs to the public is given to the man 
who benefits the public, and honour docs be- 
long to the public. It is not possible to get 
wealth from the common stock and at the same 
time honour. For no one puts up with the 
[/o] smaller share in all things; therefore to 
the man who loses in wealth they assign hon- 
our and to the man who is willing to be paid, 
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wealth, since the proportion to merit equalizes 
the parties and preserves the friendship, as we 
have said.“ 

This then is also the way in which we should 
associate with unequals; the man who is bene- 
fited in respect of wealth or virtue must give 
honour in return, repaying what he can. For 
friendship asks a man to do what he can, not 
[75] what is proportional to the merits of the 
case; since that cannot always be done, e.g. in 
honours paid to the gods or to parents; lor no 
one could ever return to them the equivalent 
of what he gets, but the man who serves them 
to the utmost of his power is thought to be a 
good man. 

This is why it would not seem open to a man 
[20] to disown his father (though a father may 
disown his son); being in debt, he should re- 
pay, but there is nothing by doing which a son 
will have done the equivalent of what he has 
received, so that he is always in debt. But cred- 
itors can remit a debt; and a father can there- 
fore do so too. At the same time it is thought 
that presumably no one would repudiate a son 
who was not far gone in wickedness; for apart 
from the natural friendship of father and son 
it is human nature not to reject a son’s assis- 
[25] tance. But the son, if he /y wicked, will 
naturally avoid aiding his father, or not be 
zealous about it; for most people wish to get 
benefits, but avoid doing tliem, as a thing un- 
profitable. — So much for these questions. 
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In all friendships between dissimilars it is, as 
we have said,^ proportion that equalizes the 
parties and preserves the friendship; e.g. in the 
political form of friendship the shoemaker gets 
[55] a return for his shoes in proportion to his 
1164® worth, and the weaver and all other 
craftsmen do the same. Now here a common 
measure has been provided in the form of mon- 
ey, and therefore everything is referred to this 
and measured by this; but in the friendship of 
lovers sometimes the lover complains that his 
excess of love is not met by love in return 
(though j^erhaps there is nothing lovable about 
[5] him), while often the beloved complains 
that the lover who formerly promised every- 
thing now performs nothing. Such incidents 
happen w'hcn the lover loves the beloved for 

iCf. ii 32^3’-33» I *58** 27. ”59® 35'^' 3. 1 162* 34-^ 4, 
1163'* II. 


the sake of pleasure while the beloved loves the 
lover for the sake of utility, and they do not 
both possess the qualities expected of them. If 
these be the objects of the friendship it is dis- 
solved when they do not get the things that 
[/o] formed the motives of their love; for each 
did not love the other person himself but the 
qualities he had, and these were not enduring; 
that is why the friendships also are transient. 
But the love of characters, as has been said, en- 
dures because it is self-dependent.^ Differences 
arise when w'hat they get is .something differ- 
ent and not what they desire; for it is like get- 
ting nothing at all when we do not get what vve 
[75] aim at; compare the story of the person 
who made promises to a lyre-player, promising 
him the more, the belter he sang, but in the 
morning, when the other demanded the fulfil- 
ment of his promises, said that he had given 

* 1162“ ^4-*^4, cf. 1158^ 27, 1 1 59" 35-^ 3. 
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pleasure for pleasure. Now if this had been 
what each wanted, all would have been well; 
but if the one wanted enjoyment but the other 
gain, and the one has what he wants while the 
other has not, the terms of the association will 
[ 20 ] not have been properly fulfilled; for what 
each in fact wants is what he attends to, and 
it is for the sake of that that he will give what 
he has. 

But who is to fix the worth of the service; he 
who makes the sacrifice or he who has got the 
advantage? At any rate the other seems to leave 
it to him. This is what they say Piotagoras 
[ 25 ] used to do; whenever he taught anything 
whatsoever, he bade the learner assess the value 
of the knowledge, and accepted the amount so 
fixed. But m such matters some men approve 
of the saying ‘let a man have his fixed rewarif.’ 

Those who get the money first and then do 
none of the things they said they would, owing 
to the extravagance of their promises, fiatiirally 
find themselves the obiects of complaint; for 
[^’o] they do not fulfil what they agreed to. 
The sophists are perhaps com[>clled to do this 
because no one give money for the 

things they do know, ITese people then, if they 
do not do what they have been paid for, are 
naturally made the objects of complaint. 

But where there is no contract of service, 
those who give up something for the sake of 
the other party cannot (as wc have said)“ be 
[^ 5 ] complained of (for that is the nature of 
1164^ the friendship of virtue), and the re- 
turn to them must he made on the basis of their 
[Hirpose (for it is purpose that is the character- 
istic thing in a friend and in virtue). And so 
loo, it seems, should one make a return to those 
witli whom one has stinlicd philosophy; for 
their worth cannot be measured against mon- 
ev, and they can get no honour which wall hal- 
[ 5 I ance their services, hut still it is perhaps 
enough, as it is w'itli the gods and with one’s 
parents, to give them what one can. 

If the gift was not of this sort, hut was made 
with a view to a return, it is no doubt prefer- 
able that the return made should l>e one that 
seems fair to botli parties, but if this cannot be 
achieved, it would seem not only necessary that 
the person who gets the first service should fix 
[roj the reward, but also just; for if the other 
gets in return the equivalent of the advantage 
the lieneficiary has received, or the price he 
would have paid for the pleasure, he will have 
got what is fair as from, the other. 

* Hesiod, Works and Days^ 270, Rzach. 
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We see this happening too with things put 
up for sale, and in some places there arc iaw's 
providing that no actions shall arise out of vol- 
untary contracts, on the assumption that one 
should settle with a person to whom one has 
[ 15 ] given credit, in the spirit in which one 
bargained with him. Tlic law holds that it is 
more just that the person to whom credit was 
given should fix the terms than that the person 
who ga\e credit should do so. For most things 
are not assessed at the same value by those who 
have them and those who want them; each 
class values highly w^hat is its own and what it 
is offering; yet the return is made on the terms 
[ 20 ] fixed by the receiver. But no doubt the re- 
ceiver should assess a thing not at what it seems 
worth when he has it, but at what he assessed 
it at before he had it. 

2 

A further problem is set by such questions as, 
whether one should in all things gi\c the pref- 
erence to one’s lather and obey him, or wheth- 
er u hen one is ill one should trust a doctor, and 
when one has to elect a general should elect a 
[ 25 ] man of military skill; and similarly 
whether one should render a service bv prefer- 
ence to a liiend or to a good man, and should 
show gratitude to a benefactor or oblige a 
friend, if one cannot do both. 

All such questions are hard, are they not, to 
decide with precision? For they admit of many 
variations of all sorts in rcsfxxt both of the 
magnitude of the service and of its nobility and 
f ^o] Rccc'isity. But that wc should not give the 
preference in all things to the same person is 
plain enough; and wc must for the most part 
return Ixfiiefits rather than oblige friends, as 
wc must pay hack a loan to a creditor rather 
than make one to a friend. But perhaps even 
thi.'. is not always true; e.g. should a man who 
has been ransomed out of the hands of brigands 
ransom bis ransomer in return, whoever he 
[^ 5 ] may be (or pay him if he has not been 
1165^* cajnured but demands payment), or 
should he ransom his father? It would seem 
that he should ransom his father in preference 
even to himself. As we have said,^ then, gener- 
ally the debt should be paid, but if the gift is 
exceedingly noble or exceedingly necessary, one 
should defer to these considerations. For some- 
[ 5 ] limes it is not even fair to return the equiv- 
alent of what one has received, when the one 
man has done a service to one whom he knows 
1164^ 31-1 165'' 2. 
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to be good, while the other makes a return to 
one whom he believes to be bad. For that mat- 
ter, one should sometimes not lend in return to 
one who has lent to oncselt; for the one person 
lent to a good man, expecting to recover his 
loan, while the other has no hope of reco\cring 
from one who is believed to be bad. Therefore 
[/o] if the facts really are so, the demand is not 
fair; and if they are not, hut f>eople think they 
arc, they would be held to be doing nothing 
strange in refusing. As we have often pointed 
out/ then, discussions about feelings and ac- 
tions have just as much definiteness as their 
subject-matter. 

That wc should not make the same return to 
[75] every one, nor give a father the preference 
in everything, as one docs not sacMficc every- 
thing to Zeus, is plain enough; but since we 
ought to render dilTercnt things to parents, 
brothers, comrades, and benefactors, wc ought 
to render to each class what is appropriate and 
becoming. And this is what people seem in 
fact to do; to marriages they invite their kins- 
folk: for these have a part in the family and 
therefore in the doings that aficct the family; 
[20] and at funerals also thev think that kins- 
folk, before all others, should meet, for the 
same reason. And it w'ould be thought that in 
the matter of food we should help our parents 
before all others, since we owe our own nour- 
ishment to them, and it is more honourable to 
help in this res[>ect the authors of our being 
even before ourselves; and honour too one 
should give to one’s parents as one does to the 
gods, but not any and every honour; for that 
[25] matter one should not give the same hon- 
our to one’s father and one’s mother, nor again 
should one give them the honour due to a phi- 
losopher or to a general, but the honour due to 
a father, or again to a mother. To all older per- 
sons, too, one should give honour appropriate 
to their age, by rising to receive them and find- 
ing seats tor them and soon; while to comrades 
and brothers one should allow freedom of 
[yo] speech and common use of all things. To 
kinsmen, too, and fcllow-tnbcsmen and fellow- 
citizens and to every other class one should al- 
ways try to assign what is appropriate, and to 
compare the claims of each class with respect 
to nearness of relation and to virtue or useful- 
ness. The comparison is easier when the per- 
sons belong to the same class, and more labori- 
ous when they are different. Yet wc must not 
[55] on that account shrink from the task, but 
decide the question as best we can. 

^ 1094** 1 1-27, 1098“ 26-29, I ^4-1 104" 5, 
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Another question that arises is whether friend- 
ships should or should not be broken off when 
the other parly does not remain the same. Per- 
1165 ^ hajis vve may say that there is nothing 
strange in breaking off a friendship based on 
utility or pleasure, when our friends no longer 
have these attributes. For it was of these attri- 
butes that wc were the friends; and when these 
have failed it is reasonable to love no longer. 
[5] But one might complain ol another if, 
when he loved us for our uscfuliuss or pleas- 
antness, he pretended to love us lor our char- 
acter. For, as we said at the outset,” most dit- 
fercnces arise between friends when they are 
not friends in the spirit in which they think 
they are. So when a man has <leceived himself 
and has thought he was being loved lor his 
character, when the other person was doing 
nothing of the kind, he must blame himsell; 
[/o] but w hen he h.is Ix'en deceived by the pre- 
tences of the other person, it is just that he 
should com[>lain against his deceiver; he will 
complain with more justice than one doc's 
against people who counterfeit the currency, 
inasmuch as the w'rongdoing is concerned with 
something more valuable. 

But if one accepts another man as good, and 
he turns out badly and is seen to do so, must 
one still love him? Surely it is impossible, since 
not everything can be loved, byt only what is 
[75] good. What is evil neither can nor should 
be loved; for it is not one’s duty to be a lover of 
evil, nor to Ixcome like what is bad; ami wc 
have saicP that like is clear to like. Must the 
friendship, then, be forthwith broken off? Or 
is this not so in all cases, but only w’hen one’s 
friends arc incurable in their wickedness'^ If 
they are capable of being reformed one should 
rather come to the assistance of their character 
or their property, inasmuch as this is better and 
[20] more characteristic of friendship. But a 
man who breaks off such a friendship would 
seem to be doing nothing strange; for it was 
not to a man of this sort that he was a friend; 
when his friend has changed, therefore, and he 
is unable to save him, he gives him up. 

But if one friend remained the same while 
the other b<*came better and far outstripped 
him in virtue, should the latter treat the former 
as a friend? Surely he cannot. When the inter- 
[25] val is great this becomes most plain, e.g. in 
the case of childish friendships; if one friend 
rerr^ained a child in intellect while the other 
*1162** 23-25 • 1 156^ 19-21, 1 159*^ r. 
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became a fully developed man, how could they 
be friends when they neither approved of the 
same things nor delighted in and were pained 
by the same things? P'or not even with regard 
to each other will their tastes agree, and with- 
out this (as we saw)' they cannot be friends; 
[^o] lor they cannot live together. But we have 
discussed these matters.^ 

Should he, then, behave no otherwise to- 
wards him than he would if he had never been 
lus friend'^ Surely he should keep a remem- 
brance of their former intimacy, and as we 
think we ought to oblige friends rather than 
[^5] strangers, so to those who have been our 
friends we ought to make some allowance for 
our former friendship, when the breach has 
not been due to excess of wickedness. 

4 

1166" Friendly relations with one’s neigh- 
bours, and the marks by which friendships arc 
defined, seem to have procced('d from a man’s 
relations to himself. For (i) wc define a friend 
as one who wishes and does what is good, or 
seems so, for the sake of his friend, or (2) as 
one who wishes his friend to exist and live, for 
[5! his sake; which mothers do to their chil- 
dren, and friends do who have come into con- 
flict. And (3) others define him as one who 
li\es wMth and (4) has the same tastes as anoth- 
er, or (5) one who grieves and rejoices wdth 
his friend; and this loo is found in mothers 
most of all. It is by some one of these character- 
istics that friendship too is defined. 

\jo\ Now caLh of these is tiue of the good 
man’s relation to himself (and of all other men 
in so far as they think themselves goo<l; virtue 
and the good man seem, as has been said,^ to Ix! 
the measure of every class of things). For his 
ojimions are harmonious, and he desires the 
same things w'lth all his soul; and therefore he 
wishes for himself what is good and wdtat 
f/5] seems so, and does it (for it is character- 
istic of the good man to work out the good), 
and tloes so for his own sake (for he docs it for 
the sake of the intellectual element in him, 
which is thought to be the man himself); and 
ho wishes himself to live and be preserved, and 
esjx'cially the element by virtue of w'hich he 
thinks. For existence is good to the virtuous 
man, and each man wishes himself what is 
[20] good, while no one chooses to possess the 
whole world if he has first to become some one 
else (for that matter, even now’ God possesses 

^ 1157^ 22-24. * Jhid .^ 17-24, 1 isS** 33-35* 
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the good); he wishes for this only on condition 
of being whatever he is; and the element that 
thinks would seem to be the individual man, 
or to be so more than any other clement in him. 
And such a man wishes to live with himself; 
for he docs so with pleasure, since the mem- 
ories of his past acts are delightful and his 
[25] hopes for the future are good, and there- 
fore pleasant. His mind is well stored too wdth 
subjects of contemplation. And he grieves and 
rejoices, more than any other, with himself; for 
the same thing is always painful, and the same 
thing always pleasant, and not one thing at one 
time and another at another; he has, so to 
speak, nothing to rc}x:nt of. 

Therefore, since each of these characteristics 
[_jo] belongs to the good man in relation to 
himself, and he is related to his friend as to 
himself (for his friend is another self), friend- 
ship too is thought to 1^ one of these attributes, 
and those who have these attributes to be 
friends. Whether there is or is not friendship 
Ixitvvecn a man and himself is a question wc 
may dismiss for the present: there would seem 
[^5] to be friendship in so far as he is two or 
1166 ^ more, to judge from the afore-men- 
tioned attributes of friendship, and from the 
fact that the extreme of friendship is likened to 
one’s love for oneself. 

But the attributes named seem to belong 
even to the majority of men, poor creatures 
though they may be. Arc we to say then that in 
so far as they are satisfied w'lth themselves and 
think they arc good, they share in these attri- 
[5] butes? Certainly no one who is thoroughly 
had and impious has these attributes, or even 
seems to do so. They hardly belong even to in- 
ferior people; for they are at variance w'ith 
themselves, and have appetites for some things 
and rational desires for others. This is true, for 
instance, of incontinent people; for they 
choose, instead ot the things they themselves 
think good, things that are pleasant but hurt- 
[/o] fill; while others again, through coward- 
ice and laziness, shrink from doing what they 
think best for themselves. And those who have 
done many terrible deeds and arc hated for 
their wickedness even shrink from life and 
destroy themselves. And wicked men seek for 
people with w’hom to spend their days, and 
shun themselves; for they rememiKr many a 
[75] grevious deed, and anticipate others like 
them, w^hen they are by themselves, but when 
they arc w ith others they forget. And having 
nothing lovable in them they have no feeling 
of love to themselves. Therefore also such men 
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do not rejoice or grieve with themselves; for 
their soul is rent by faction, and one clement in 
[20] it by reason of its wickedness grieves 
when it abstains from certain acts, while the 
other part is pleased, and one draws them this 
way and the other that, as if they were pulling 
them in pieces. If a man cannot at the same 
time be pained and pleased, at all events after a 
short time he is pained because he was pleased, 
and he could have wished that these things had 
not l)ecn pleasant to him; for bad men are la- 
den with re{>entance. 

[25] Therefore the bad man does not seem to 
lx: amicably disposed even to himself, because 
there is nothing in him to love; so that if to be 
thus is the height of wretchedness, we should 
strain every nerve to avoitl vvicke<lncss and 
should endeavour to be good; for so and only 
so can one be either friendly to oneself or a 
friend to another. 

5 

[50] Goodwill is a friendly sort of relation, but 
is not identical with friendship; for one may 
have goodwill both towards people whom one 
docs not know, and without their knowing it, 
but not friendship. This has indeed been said 
already.^ But goodwill is not even friendly feel- 
ing. For it docs not involve intensity or desire, 
whereas these accompany friendly feeling; and 
friendly feeling implies intimacy while good- 
[ 35] ^ sudden, as it does to- 

wards competitors in a contest; we come to feel 
1167* goodwill for them and to share in their 
wishes, but we would not do anything with 
them; for, as w'e said, we feel goodwill sudden- 
ly and love them only superhcially. 

Goodwill seems, then, to be a Ixginning of 
friendship, as the pleasure of the eye is the be- 
ginning of love. For no one loves if he has not 
first been delighted by the form of the beloved, 
[5] but he who delights in the form of another 
docs not, for all that, love him, but only does 
so when he also longs for him w hen absent and 
craves for his presence; so too it is not possible 
for people to be friends if they have not come 
to feel goodwill for each other, but those who 
feel goodwill are not for all that friends; for 
they only wish well to those for whom they 
feel goodwill, and would not do anything with 
them nor take trouble for them. And so one 
[/o] might by an extension of the term friend- 
ship say that goodwill is inactive friendship, 
though when it is prolonged and reaches the 
point of intimacy it becomes friendship — not 

^ 1155^32-1156*5. 
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the friendship based on utility nor that based 
on pleasure; for goodwill too does not arise on 
those terms. The man who has received a bene- 
fit bestows goodwill in return for what has 
been done to him, but in doing so is only do- 
[75] ing w'hat is just; while he who wishes 
some one to prosper because he hopes for en- 
richment through him seems to have goodwill 
not to him but rather to himself, just as a man 
is not a friend to another if he cherishes him 
for the sake of some use to be made of him. In 
general, goodwill arises on account of some ex- 
cellence and worth, when one man seems to 
another beautiful or brave or something of the 
[20] sort, as w'c pointed out in the case of com- 
petitors in a contest. 

6 

Unanimity also seems to lx: a friendly relation. 
For this reason it is not identity of opinion; lor 
that might occur even with people w-ho do Jiot 
know each other; nor do wc say that jK'ople 
who have the same views on any and every sulv 
ject are unanimous, e.g. those who agree about 
[25] the heavenly bodies (lor unanimity about 
thc^'C is not a friendly relation), but vve do say 
that a city is unanimous when men have the 
same opinion about what is to their jnlervst, 
and choose the same actions, and do what they 
have resolved in common. It is about things to 
be done, therefore, that jx:ople aie said to be 
unanimous, and, among these,»about matters 
of consequence and in which it is possible for 
both or all parties to get what they want; e.g. a 
[jo] city is unanimous when all its citizens 
think that the offices in it should lx* elective, or 
that they should form an alliance with Sparta, 
or that Pittacus should be their ruler — at a 
time when he himself was also willing to rule. 
But when each of two [x:ople wishes himself to 
have the thing in question, like the cajitains in 
the Phocnissae^ they are in a state of faction; 
for it is not unanimity when each of two par- 
ties thinks of the same thing, whatever that 
[j5] may lx:, but only when they think of the 
same thing in the same hands, e.g. when both 
the common people and those of the better 
1167** class wish the best men to rule; for thus 
and thus alone do all get what they aim at. 
Unanimity seems, then, to be political friend- 
ship, as indeed it is commonly said to be; for it 
is concerned with things that are to our inter- 
est and have an influence on our life. 

[5] Now such unanimity is found among good 
mcri; for they are unanimous both in them- 
* E jripidcs, The Phoentetan Maidens^ 588 if. 
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selves and with one another, being, so to say, 
of one mind (for the wishes of such men are 
constant and not at the mercy of opposing cur- 
rents like a strait of the sea), and they wish for 
what is just and what is advantageous, and 
these arc the objects of their common endeav- 
our as well. But bad men cannot be unanimous 
except to a small extent, any more than they 
[/o] can be friends, since they aim at getting 
more than their share of advantages, while in 
lalx)ur and public service they iall short of their 
share; and each man wishing for advantage to 
himself criticizes his neighbour and stands in 
his way; for if people do not watch it carefully 
the common weal is soon destroyed. The result 
is that they are in a state of faction, putting 
[75] compulsion on each other but unwilling 
themselves to do what is just. 

7 

Benefactors are thought to love those they have 
benefited, more than those who have been well 
treated love those that have treated them well, 
and this is discussed as though it were para- 
<l()xical. Most peopl'' ^hink it is because the lat- 
ter are in the position of debtors and the for- 
[jo] mcr of creditors; and therefore as, in the 
case of loans, debtors wish their creditors did 
not exist, while creditors actually take care of 
the safety of their debtors, so it is thought that 
benefactors wish the objects of their action to 
exist since they will then get their gratitude, 
while the beneficiaries take no interest in mak- 
[25] ing this return. Epicharmus would per- 
haps declare that they say this because they 
‘look at things on their bad side’,' but it is quite 
like human nature; for most people are forget- 
ful, and are more anxious to be well treated 
than to treat others well. But the cause would 
seem to be more deeply rooted in the nature of 
things; the case of those who have lent money 
is not even analogous. For they have no friend- 
[ jo] ly feeling to their debtors, but only a wish 
that they may be kept safe with a view to what 
is to be got from them; while those who have 
done a service to others feel friendship and love 
for those they have served even if these are not 
of any use to them and never will be. This is 
what happens with craftsmen too; every man 
[j5] loves his own handiwork better than he 
would be loved by it if it came alive; and this 
1168 “ happens perhaps most of all with poets; 
for ♦^hey have an excessive love for their own 
poems, doting on them as if they were their 
children. This is what the position of benefac- 
^ Fr. 146, Kaibcl. 
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tors is like; for that which they have treated 
well is their handiwork, and therefore they 
[5] love this more than the handiwork does its 
maker. The cause of this is that existence is to 
all men a thing to be chosen and loved, and 
that we exist by virtue of activity (i.e. by living 
and acting), and that the handiwork is in a 
sense, the producer in activity; he loves his 
handiwork, therefore, because he loves exis- 
tence. And this is rooted in the nature of 
things; lor what he is in potentiality, his handi- 
work manifests in activity. 

At the same time to the benefactor that is 
[/o] noble which depends on his action, so that 
he delights in the object of his action, whereas 
to the patient there is nothing noble in the 
agent, but at most something advantageous, 
and this is less pleasant and lovable. What is 
pleasant is the activity of the present, the ho}>c 
of the future, the memory of the past; but most 

f leasant is that which depends on activity, and 
75] similarly tlus is most lovable. Now for a 
man who has made something his work re- 
mains (for the noble is lasting), but for the per- 
son acted on the utility passes away. And the 
memory of noble things is pleasant, but that of 
useful things is not likely to be pleasant, or is 
less so; though the reverse seems true of ex{>cc- 
tation. 

Further, love is like activity, being loved like 
[20] passivity; and loving and its concomit- 
ants are attributes of those who are the more 
active. 

Again, all men love more what they have 
won by labour; c.g. those who have made their 
money love it more than those who have inher- 
ited it; and to be well treated seems to involve 
no labour, while to treat others well is a labori- 
ous task. These are the reasons, too, why moth- 
ers are fonder of their children than fathers; 
[25] bringing them into the world costs them 
more pains, and they know better that the chil- 
dren are their own. This last point, too, would 
seem to apply to benefactors. 

8 

The question is also debated, whetltcr a man 
should love himself most, or some one else. 
People criticize those who love themselves 
most, and call them self-lovers, using this as an 
[jo] epithet of disgrace, and a bad man seems 
to do everything for his own sake, and the 
more so the more wicked he is — and so men re- 
proach him, for instance, with doing nothing 
of his own accord — while the good man acts 
for honour’s sake, and the more so the better 
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he is, and acts for his friend’s sake, and sacri- 
fices his own interest. 

[^5] But the facts clash with these arguments, 
and this is not surprising. For men say that one 
1168^ ought to love best one’s best fricntl, and 
man’s best friend is one who wishes well to the 
object of his wish for his sake, even if no one is 
to know of it; and these attributes are found 
most of all in a man’s attitude towards him- 
self, and so arc all the other attributes by w’hich 
[5] a friend is defined; for, as we have said,^ it 
is from this relation that all the characteristics 
of friendship have extended to our neighbours. 
All the proverbs, too, agree with this, e.g. ‘a 
single soul’,' and ‘what friends have is common 
property’, and ‘friendship is equality’, and 
‘charity begins at home’; for all these marks 
will be found most in a man’s relation to him- 
self; he is his own best friend and therefore 
ought to love himself best. It is therefore a rca- 
[70] sonable question, which of the two views 
we should follow; for both arc plausible. 

Perhaps we ought to mark off such argu- 
ments from each other and determine how far 
and in what rcs{x:cts each view is right. Now 
if we grasp the sense in which each school uses 
the phrase ‘lover of self’, the truth may become 
[75] evident. Those who use the term as one of 
reproach ascribe self-love to jaeoplc who assign 
to themsches the greater share of wealth, hon- 
ours, and bodily pleasures; for these are what 
most people desire, and busy themselves about 
as though they were the l>est of all things, 
which is the reason, too, why they Ixcomc ob- 
jects of com[)etition. So those who arc grasping 
with regard to these things gratify their appe- 
[20] tiles and in general their feelings and the 
irrational element of the soul; and most men 
are of this nature (which is the reason why the 
epithet has come to be usctl as it is — it lakes its 
meaning from the prevailing type of self-love, 
which is a bad one); it is just, therefore, that 
men who arc lovers of self in this way are re- 
proached for being so. That it is those who give 
themselves the preference in regard to objects 
of this sort that most people usually call lovers 
[25] of self is plain; for if a man were always 
anxious that he himself, above all things, 
should act justly, temperately, or in accordance 
with any other of the virtues, and in general 
were always to try to secure for himself the 
honourable course, no one will call such a man 
a lover of self or blame him. 

But such a man would seem more than the 
other a lover of self; at all events he assigns to 
' Chapter 4. * Euripides, Oreuesy 10 ^6, 
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himself the things that are noblest and best, 
[]o] and gratifies the most authoritative cle- 
ment in himself and in all things obeys this; 
and just as a city or any other systematic whole 
is most properly identified with the most au- 
thoritative element in it, so is a man; and there- 
fore the man who loves this and gratifies it is 
most of all a lover of self. Besides, a man is said 
to have or not to have self-control according 
as his reason has or has not the control, on the 
assum])tion that this is the man himself; and 
[^5] the things men have done on a rational 
1169“ principle arc thought most properly 
their own acts and voluntary acts, d'hat this is 
the man himself, then, or is so more than any- 
thing else, is plain, and also that the good man 
loves most this part of him. Whence it follows 
that he is most truly a lover of sell, of another 
tyfx than that which is a matter of rejiroach, 
and as different from that as h\ing according 
to a rational principle is from living as passion 
[5] dictates, and desiring what is noble from 
desiring what seems advantageous. Those, 
then, who busy themselves in an exceptional 
degree with noble actions all men approve and 
praise; and if uli were to strive towards what is 
noble and strain every nerve to do the noblest 
deeds, everything would be as it should be 
[70] for the common weal, anti every one 
would secure for himself the goods that are 
greatest, since virtue is the greatest of g(*ods. 

Therefore the good lUvin should be a lovei of 
self (for he will both himself [Trofit by doing 
noble acts, and will benefit his fellows), but 
the wicked man should not; loi he will hurt 
both himself and lus neighbours, following as 
[75] he tlocs evil passions. I'or the wicked man, 
what he does clashes with what he ought to do, 
but what the good man ought to do he thxs; 
for reason in each of its possessors chooses 
what is best for itself, and the good man olxys 
his reason. Il is true of the good man too that 
he docs many acts for the sake of his friends 
and his country, and il necessary dies for them; 
[20] for he will throw away both wealth and 
honours and in general the goo<ls that arc ob- 
jects of com[)ctilion, gaining for himself no- 
bility; since he would prefer a short fX'riod of 
intense j)lcasurc to a long one of mild enjoy- 
ment, a twelvemonth of noble life to many 
years of humdrum existence, and one great and 
[25] noble action to many trivial ones. Now 
those who die for others doubtless attain this 
result; it is therefore a great prize that they 
choose for themselves. They will throw away 
wealth too on condition that their friends will 
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gain more; for while a man’s friend gains 
wealth he himself achieves nobility: he is there- 
fore assigning the greater good to himself. The 
[ ^o] same too is true of honour and office; all 
these things he will sacrifice to his friend; lor 
this is noble and laudable for himself. Rightly 
then is he thought to be gooil, since he chooses 
nobility before all else. But he may even give 
up actions to his friend; it may be nobler to be- 
come the cause of his friend’s acting than to act 
[?5] lii mself. In all the actions, therefore, that 
men are praised for, the good man is sem to 
assign to himselt the greater share in what is 
1169*’ noble. In this sense, then, as has been 
said, a man should he a lover of self; hut in the 
sense in which most men are so, he ought not. 

9 

It is also (lispute<l whether the happy man will 
need friends or not. It is said that those who are 
[ 5 ] supremely happy and s<‘li sufricient have no 
need ol friends; for they ha\e the things that 
are good, ami the re tore being self-sufficient 
they need nothing further, while a friend, be- 
ing another self, <"' 1 .* ‘''hes what a man cannot 
provide by his o\^ n effort; whence the saying 
‘when fortune is kind, what need of frien<Is?’* 
Hut It seems strange, when one assigns all good 
tilings to the happy man, not to assign friends, 
[/o] who are thought the greatest of external 
goods. And if it is more characteristic of a 
Iriend to do well by another than to be well 
done by, and to confer benefits is characteiistic 
of the gooti man and of \iriuc, and it is nobler 
to do well by friends than bv strangers, the 
good man will need people to do well by. This 
IS why the question is asked vs hether we need 
f 75 ] friends moie in prosperity or in adversity, 
on the assumption that not only docs a man in 
adversity need peojdc to confer Ixmcfits on 
him, but also those who arc prospering need 
people to do well by. Surely it is strange, too, 
to make the supremely happy man a solitary; 
for no one wouhl choose the whole world on 
(ondition of Ix^ing alone, since man is a politi- 
cal creature and one whose nature is to live 
with others. Therefore e\cn the happy man 
h\es with others; for he has the things that are 
[ 20 ] by nature good. And plainly it is better to 
spend his days with friends and good men than 
with strangers or any chance persons. There- 
fore the happy man needs friends. 

V’hat then is it that the first school means, 
and in what respect is it right Is it that most 
nien identify friends with useful people.? Of 

' Hunpidcs, Orcstrs^ 667. 
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such friends indeed the supremely happy man 
will have no need, since he already has the 
[ 25 ] things that are good; nor will he need 
those whom one makes one’s friends because 
of their pleas.mtncss, or he will need them only 
to a small extent (lor his life, Ixing pleasanf, 
has no need of ad\ entitituis pleasure); and be- 
cause he does not need such friends he is 
thought not to necil friends. 

But th.it is surely not true. For we have said 
at ihe oiitsef’ that happiness is an activity; and 
actnity plainly comes into being and is not 
present at the start like a piece of property. If 
[jo] (i) hapfiiness lies in living and being ac- 
tive, and the good man’s activity is virtuous 
and pleasant in itself, as we have said at the 
outset,'^ and ( 2 ) a thing’s being one’s own is 
one of the attributes that make it pleasant, and 
(^) we can contemplate our neighbours better 
[)’ 5 ] ourscKes and their actions better 

than our own, and if the actions of virtuous 
men who arc their friends arc pleasant to gooti 
1170‘* men (since these have both the attri- 
butes that arc naturally pleasant), — if this he 
so, the supremclv happy man will need friends 
of this sort, since his purpose is to contemplate 
worthy actions and actions that arc his own, 
and the actions of a gooti man who is his friend 
have both these qualities. 

Further, men think that the happy man 
ought to lise pleasantly. Now if he were a sol- 
[ 5 ] itary, life would be hard for him; for by 
oneself it is not easy to be continuously active: 
but with others and towards others it is easier. 
With others therefore his activitv will lx: more 
continuous, and it is in itself pleasant, as it 
ought to be for the man who is supremely hap- 
py; for a good man qua go(xl delights in virtu- 
[/o] oils actions and is vexed at vicious ones, 
as a musical man enjoys beautiful tunes but is 
pained at bad ones. A certain training in vir- 
tue arises also from the company of the good, 
as Theognis has said lx:forc us. 

If wc look deeper into the nature of things, 
a virtuous friend seems to be naturally desir- 
able for a virtuous man. For that which is good 
[ 75 ] by nature, we have said,'* is for the virtu- 
ous man good and pleasant in itself. Now life 
is defined m the case of animals by the pow’er 
of perception m that of man by the power of 
perception or thought; and a power is defined 
by reference to the corresponding activity, 
which is the essential thing; therefore life 
seems to be essentially the act of perceiving or 

^ fOQ8“ 7. * 1099* 14, 21. 
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thinking. And life is among the things that are 

f ood and pleasant in themselves, since it is 
20] determinate and the determinate is of the 
nature of the good; and that which is good by 
nature is also good for the virtuous man 
(which is the reason why life seems pleasant to 
all men); but we must not apply this to a wick- 
ed and corrupt life nor to a life spent in pain; 
for such a life is indeterminate, as are its attri- 
[25] butes. The nature of pain will become 
plainer in what follows.* But if life itself is 
good and pleasant (which it seems to be, from 
the very fact that all men desire it, and particu- 
larly those who arc good and supremely happy; 
for to such men life is most desirable, and their 
existence is the most supremely happy) and if 
he who sees perceives that he sees, and he who 
hears, that he hears, and he who walks, that he 
[ jo] w'alks, and in the case of all other activi- 
ties similarly there is something w’hich per- 
ceives that we arc active, so that if wc perceive, 
we perceive that we perceive, and if we think, 
that we think; and if to perceive that w'c per- 
ceive or think is to perceive that we exist (for 
existence was defined as perceiving or think- 
liyo** ing); and if perceiving that one lives is 
in itself one of the things that are pleasant (for 
life is by nature good, and to perceive what is 
good present in oneself is pleasant); and if life 
is desirable, and particularly so for good men, 
because to them existence is good and pleasant 
(for they are pleased at the consciousness of the 
[5] presence in them of what is in itself good); 
and if as the virtuous man is to himself, he is to 
his friend also (for his friend is another self)*: 
— if all this be true, as his own being is desir- 
able for each man, so, or almost so, is that of 
his friend. Now his being was seen to be de- 
sirable because he perceived his own goodness, 
and such perception is pleasant in itself. He 
[/o] needs, therefore, to be conscious of the ex- 
istence of his friend as well, and this will be re- 
alized in their living together and sharing in 
discussion and thought; for this is w'h.it living 
together would seem to mean in the case of 
man, and not, as in the case of cattle, feeding 
in the same place. 

If, then, being is in itself desirable for the su- 
[75] premcly happy man (since it is by its na- 
ture good and pleasant), and that of his friend 
is very much the same, a friend will be one of 
the things that are desirable. Now that which 
is desirable for him he must have, or he will be 
deficient in this respect. The man who is to be 
happy will therefore need virtuous friends. 

^ X. 1-5. 
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[20] Should wc, then, make as many friends 
as possible, or — as in the case of hospitality it 
is thought to be suitable advice, that one should 
be ‘neither a man of many guests nor a man 
with none’' — will that apply to friendship as 
well; should a man neither be friendless nor 
have an excessive number of friends? 

To friends made with a view to utility this 
saying would seem thoroughly applicable; for 
to do services to many people in return is a 
[25] laborious task and litc is not long enough 
for its performance. Therefore friends in ex- 
cess of those who are sufficient for our own 
life are superfluous, and hindrances to the noble 
life; so that we have no need of them. Of 
friends made with a view to pleasure, also, few 
are enough, as a little seasoning in food is 
enough. 

But as regards good friends, should wc have 
[jo] as many as possible, or is there a limit to 
the number of one’s friends, as there is to the 
size of a city? You cannot make a city of ten 
men, and if there arc a hundred thousand it is a 
city no longer. But the proper number is pre- 
sumably not a single number, but anything 
that falls lictwecn certain fixed points. So for 
1171 ® friends too there is a lixed number — 
perhaps the largest number with whom one 
can live together (for that, we lound,'^ is 
thought to be very characteristic of friend- 
ship); and that one cannot live with many 
people and divide oneself up among them is 
plain. Further, they too must be friends of one 
another, if they arc all to spend their days to- 
[5] gethcr; and it is a hard business lor this 
condition to I'le fulfilled with a large number. 
It is found difficult, too, to rejoice and to grieve 
in an intimate way with many people, for it 
may likely happen that one has at once to be 
happy with one friend and to mourn with an- 
other. Presumably, then, it is well not to seek 
to have as many friends as possible, but as many 
as are enough for the purpose of living to- 
[/o] gethcr; for it would seem actually impos- 
sible to a great friend to many people. This 
is why one cannot love several people; love is 
ideally a sort of excess of friendship, and that 
can only be felt towards one person; therefore 
great friendship too can only be felt towards a 
few people. This seems to be confirmed in 
practice; for we do not find many people who 
arc friends in the comradely way of friendship, 

® Il'^sifxJ, Worlds and Days^ 750, R/.ach. 
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and the famous friendships of this sort are al- 
[75] ways between two people. Those who 
have many friends and mix intimately with 
them all are thought to be no one’s friend, ex- 
cept in the way proper to fellow-citizens, and 
such |K‘ople are also called obsequious. In the 
way proper to fcllow-citizcns, indeed, it is pos- 
sible to be the friend of many and yet not be 
obsccjuious but a genuinely good man; but one 
can not have with many people the friendship 
based on virtue and on the character of our 
friends themselves, and we Jiuist be content if 
[20] we find even a few such. 

IT 

Do wc need friends more in good fortune or 
in bad? They are sought alter in both; for 
while men in adversity need help, in pros- 
perity they need jieople to live with and to 
make the ob)Ccts ol their beneficence; lor they 
wish to do well by others. Friendship, then, is 
more necessary in bad fortune, and so it is use- 
ful friends that one wants in this case; but it is 
[25J more noble in good fortune, and so we 
also seek lor good m^.. our friends, since it 
IS more desirable to confer benefits on these 
and to live with these. For the very presence of 
friends is pleasant both in good lortunc and 
also in bad, since grief is lightened when 
[;)’oJ friends sorrow with us. Hence one might 
ask whether they share as it were our burden, 
or — without that hafipening — their presence 
by its pleasantness, and the thought of their 
grieving with us, make our pain less. Whether 
It is for these reasons or for some other that 
our grief is lightened, is a cjucstion that may be 
dismissed; at all events what we have described 
ajijx'ars to take place. 

Ihit their presence seems to contain a mix- 
[^5] tiirc of various factors. The very seeing 
of one’s friends is pleasant, cs[x:cially if one is 
1171^ in adversity, and becomes a saleguard 
against grief (for a Iriend tends to comlort us 
both by the sight of him and by his words, if 
he is tactful, since he knows our character and 
[5] the things that please or pain us); but to 
see him pained at our misfortunes is painful; 
ior every one shuns being a cause of pain to 
his friends. For this reason people of a manly 
nature guard against making their friends 
grieve with them, and, unless he be excep- 
tionally insensible to pain, such a man cannot 
stanvl the pain that ensues for his friends, and 
in general does not admjt fellow-mourners bc- 
[/o] cause he is not himself given to mourn- 
ing; but women and womanly men enjoy sym- 
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pathisers in their grief, and love them as 
friends and companions in sorrow. But in all 
things one obviously ought to imitate the bet- 
ter type of person. 

On the other hand, the presence of friends 
in our prosperity implies both a pleasant pass- 
ing of our time ami the pleasant thought of 
their pleasure at our own good fortune. For 
[75] this cause it would seem that we ought to 
summon our friends readily to share our good 
fortunes (for the lx.*ncficent character is a 
noble one), but summon them to our bad for- 
tunes with hesitation; for we ought to give 
them as little a share as possible in our evils — 
whence the saying ‘enough is my misfortune’.^ 
We should summon friends to us most of all 
when they are likely by sulfcring a few incon- 
veniences to do us a great service. 

[20] Ckinverscly, it is fitting to go unasked and 
readily to the aid ol those in adversity (for it is 
characteristic of a Iriend to render services, and 
especially to those who are in need and have 
not demanded them; such action is nobler and 
pleasanter for both jx'rsons); but when our 
iriends arc prosperous we shoulil join readily 
in their activities (for they need friends for 
these too), but be tardy in coming forward to 
be the objects of their kindness; lor it is not 
[25] noble to be keen to receive benefits. Still, 
we must no doubt avoid getting the reputation 
of kill-joys by repulsing them; for that some- 
times hap|x?ns. 

Idle presence of friends, then, seems desir- 
able in all circumstances. 

T2 

Docs it not follow, then, that, as for lovers the 
[^0] sight of the belo\ed is the thing they love 
most, and thev prcler this sense to the others 
because on it love depends most for its being 
and for its origin, so for friends the most de- 
sirable thing is lising together? For friendship 
is a partnershif), and as a man is to himself, so 
is he to his friend; now in his own case the 
con^'ciousness of his being is desirable, and so 
[^5] therefore is the consciousness of his 
friend’s being, and the activity of this con- 
1172® scioiisness is produced when they live 
together, sSo that it is natural that they aim at 
this. And whate\cr existence means for each 
class of men, whatever it is for whose sake 
they value life, in thiit they wish to occupy 
themselves with their friends; and so some 
drink together, others dice together, others 
Join in athletk exercises and hunting, or in the 

^ l*'r. adesp. 76, Nauck, 
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[5] study of philosophy, each class spending 
their days together in whatever they love most 
in life; lor since they wish to live with their 
friends, they do and share in those things 
which give them the sense of living together. 
Thus the friendship of bad men turns out an 
[/o] evil thing (for because ol their instability 
they unite in bad pursuits, and besides they 
become evil by becoming like each other). 


while the friendship of good men is good, being 
augmented by their companionship; and they 
are thought to iK^comc better too by their ac- 
tivities and by improving each other; for from 
each other they take the mould of the charac- 
teristics they appru\e — whence the saying 
‘noble deeds from noble men’.^ — So much, 
[75] then, for frieiulship; our next task must 
be to discuss pleasure. 


BOOK X 


I 

After these matters we ought perhaps next to 
discuss pleasure. For it is thought to be most 
intimately connected with our human nature, 
[20] which is the reason why in educating the 
young wc steer them by the rudders ot pleasure 
and pain; it is thought, too, that to enjoy the 
things we ought and to hate the things we 
ought has the greatest bearing on Mrtue of 
character. For these things extend right 
through life, with a weight and power of their 
own m respect both to virtue and to the happy 
[25] life, since men choose what is pleasant 
and avoid what is painful; and such things, it 
will be thought, wc should least of all omit to 
discuss, especially since they admit of much 
dispute. For some say pleasure is the good, 
while others, on the contrary, say it is thor- 
oughly bad — some no doubt being ^Krsuaded 
that the facts aie so, and others thinking it has 
a better effect on our life to exhibit pleasure 
[^o] as a bad thing even if it is not; lor most 
people (they think) incline towards it and are 
the slaves of their pleasures, for w’hich reason 
they ought to lead them in the opposite direc- 
tion, since thus they wnll reach the middle slate. 
But surely this is not correct. For arguments 
about matters concerned with feelings and ac- 
[55] tions are less reliable than facts: and so 
when they clash with the facts of jx:rccption 
they arc despised, and discredit the truth as 
1172 ** well; if a man who runs down pleasure 
is once seen to he aiming at it, his inclining 
towards it is thought to imply that it is all 
worthy of being aimed at; for most people arc 
not good at drawing distinctions. True argu- 
ments seem, then, most useful, not only with 
[5] a view to knowledge, but with a view to 
life also; for since they harmonize with the 
facts they are believed, and so they stimulate 
those who understand them to live according 
to them. — Enough of such questions; let us 


proceed to review^ the opinions that have been 
expressed about pleasure. 

2 

Faidoxus thought pleasure wms the good bc- 
[/oj cause he saw all things, both rational and 
irrational, aiming at it, and because in all 
things that which is the object of choice is 
what is excellent, and that w'hich is most tlic 
object of choice the greatest good; thus the 
fact that all things moved towards the same 
object indicated that this w\as for all things the 
chief good (for each thing, he argued, hnds its 
own good, as it finds its own nourishment); 
and that which is good for all things and at 
[75] which all aim was the good. Jlis argu- 
ments were credited more because of the ex- 
cellence ot his cliaraLier than for their own 
sake; he was thought to be remarkably self- 
controlled, and therelorc it was thought that he 
was not saying what he did say as a Iriend of 
pleasure, but that the facts really were so. 1 Jc 
believed that the same conclusion followed no 
less plainly from a study of the contrary of 
pleasure; pain was in itself an object of a\cr- 
sion to all things, and therefore its contrary 
[20] must Ik‘ similarly an object of choice. And 
again that is most an object of choice which 
wc choose not because or for the sake of some- 
thing else, and pleasure is admittedly of this 
nature; for no one asks to what end he is 
pleased, thus implying that pleasure is in itself 
an object ol choice. Further, he argued that 
pleasure when added to any good, e.g. to just 
or temperate action, makes it more worthy of 
[25] choice, and that it is only by itself that the 
good can he increased. 

This argument seems to show it to bo one of 
the goods, and no more a good than any other; 
for every good is more worthy of choice along 
with another good than taken alone. And 
so 1 *^ is by an argument of this kind that Plato“ 
* I'hcognis, 35. * Philebusy 6o. 
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proves the good not to l)e pleasure; he argues 
that the pleasant liie is more desirable with wis- 
[^’o] doin than without, and that it the mixture 
is belter, pleasure is not the good; lor the good 
cannot Ixcomc more desirable by the addition 
of anything to it. Now it is clear that nothing 
else, any more than pleasure, can be the good 
if it is made more desirable by the addition of 
any of the things that are good in themselves. 
What, then, is there that satisfies this criterion, 
which at the same time we can participate in? It 
is something of this sort that we are looking for. 
[^ 5 ] Those who object that that at which all 
things aim is not necessarily good are, we may 
surmise, talking nonsense. For we say that 
1173" that which every one thinks really is so; 
and the man w'ho attacks this beliet w'lll hardly 
ha\c anything more credible to maintain in- 
stead. If It is senseless creatures that desire the 
things in question, there might be something 
in w’hat they say; but if intelligent creatures do 
so as well, what sense can there be in this 
view? Hut perhaps even in interior creatures 
there is some natural good stronger than them- 
sches which aims rr dieir proper good. 

[ 5 ] Noi docs the argument about the contrary 
ot [ileasure seem to be correct, 'fl’icy say that if 
])ain is an evil it does not lollovs that [ileasure 
IS a good; lor cmI is opposed to e\il and at the 
same huh both aic ojiposed to the neutral state 
— which IS correct enough but docs not apply 
to the things in c]uestK'n. Imr if both pleasure 
[/o] and pain belonged to the class ot evils 
they ought both to be objcc ts oL aversion, while 
il they belonged to the class ol neutrals neither 
should be an obiccl ol aversion or they should 
hcjih Ix' ecjually so; but in fact people exidenlly 
a\oid the one as c\il and choose the other as 
good; that then must be the nature ot the op- 
position between them. 

3 

Nor again, if jdcasure is not a equality, does it 
follow that it is not a good; for the activities of 
virtue arc not cjualitics cither, nor is happiness. 
[ 75 ] They say, however, that the good is deter- 
minate, while pleasure is indeterminate, be- 
cause it admits of degrees. Now if it is trom 
the feeling of pleasure that they judge thus, the 
same will be true of justice and the other vir- 
tues, in respect of which vve plainly say that 
people of a certain character are so more or less, 
and act more or less in accordance with these 
[ 20 ] virtues; for people may l^ more just or 
brave, and it is possible\also to act justly or tem- 
perately more or less. But if their judgement is 
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based on the various pleasures, surely they arc 
not stating the real cause, if in fact some jyicas- 
ures are unmixed and others mixed. Again, 
just as health admits of degrees without being 
[ 25 ] jncieterminalc, why should not pleasure? 
The same proportion is not found in all things, 
nor a single jiroportion always in the same 
thing, hut It may be relaxed and yet persist up 
to a ])oint, and it may differ in degree. I'hc case 
of pleasure also may there] ore be of this kind. 

Again, they assume^ that the good is perfect 
[^o] while movements and comings into being 
arc impcrlcLt, and try to exhibit pleasure as be- 
ing a movement and a coming into being. But 
they do not seem to be right even in saying that 
it is a movement. For speed and slowness are 
thought to be proper to every movement, and 
if a movement, e.g. that of the heavens, has not 
speed or slowness in itself, it has it in relation 
to something else; hut of pleasuie neither of 
these things is true. For while we may become 
pleased cjuickiy as vve may become angry c]uick- 
1173*^ ly, wc cannot be pleased cjuickly, not 
even in relation to some one else, while we can 
walk, or grow, or the like, quickly. While, 
then, vve can change c]uickly or slowly into a 
stale of pleasure, vve cannot quickly exhibit the 
activitv ol pleasure, i.e. lx; pleased. Again, how 
can it be a coming into being ^ It is not thought 
that any chance thing can come out of any 
chance thing, hut that a thing is dissolved into 
[ 5 ] that out of which it comes into being; and 
pain would be the destruction oi that ol which 
pleasure is the coming into being. 

They say, too," that pain is the lack of that 
which is according to nature, and pleasure is 
replenishment. But these experiences are bod- 
ilv. If then jilcasurc is replenishment with that 
which IS according to nature, that which teds 

Icasure will be that in which the rcjdenish- 

/o] ment takes jilacc, i.e. the body; but that is 
not thought to lx* the case; therclore the replen- 
ishment is not pleasure, though one would he 
pleased when replenishment was taking place, 
just as one would he pained it one was being 
operated on. This opinion seems to lx based on 
the pains and pleasures connected with nutri- 
tion: on the fact that when people have been 
short ol food and have felt pain bclorehand 
[ 75 ] they arc pleased hv the replenishment. 
But this tlocs not hajipen with all pleasures; 
for the pleasures of learning and, among the 
sensuous pleasures, those of smell, and also 
many sounds and sights, and memcrics and 

^ Plato, Philfhus, 53-54. 
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hopes, do not presuppose pain. Of what then 
will these be the coming into being? There has 
not been lack of anything of which they could 
be the supplying anew. 

[20] In reply to those who bring forward the 
disgraceful pleasures one may say that these 
are not pleasant; if things are pleasant to peo- 
ple of vicious constitution, we must not suppose 
that they are also pleasant to others than these, 
just as we do not reason so about the things 
that arc wholesome or sweet or bitter to sick 
people, or ascribe whiteness to the things that 
seem white to those suffering from a disease of 
[25] the eye. Or one might answer thus — that 
the pleasures arc desirable, but not from these 
sources, as wealth is desirable, but not as the 
reward of betrayal, and health, but not at the 
cost of eating anything and everything. Or per- 
haps pleasures differ in kind; for those de- 
rived from noble sources arc different from 
those derived from base sources, and one can- 
not get the pleasure of the just man without 
[^o] being just, nor that of the musical man 
without l:)eing musical, and so on. 

The fact, too, that a friend is different from a 
flatterer seems to make it plain that pleasure is 
not a good or that pleasures are different in 
kind; for the one is thought to consort with us 
with a view to the good, the other with a view 
to our pleasure, and the one is reproached for 
his conduct while the other is praised on the 
ground that he consorts with us for different 
1174* ends. And no one would choose to 
live with the intellect of a child throughout 
his life, however much he were to be pleased at 
the things that children are pleased at, nor to 
get enjoyment by doing some most disgraceful 
deed, though he were never to feel any pain in 
consequence. And there arc many things we 
[5] should be keen about even if they brought 
no pleasure, e.g. seeing, remembering, know- 
ing, possessing the virtues. If pleasures neces- 
sarily do accompany these, that makes no odds; 
we should choose these even if no pleasure re- 
sulted. It seems to be clear, then, that neither is 
pleasure the good nor is all pleasure desirable, 
and that some pleasures are desirable in them- 
[/o] selves, differing in kind or in their spurccs 
from the others. So much for the things that 
are said about pleasure and pain. 

4 

What pleasure is, or what kind of thing it is, 
will become plainer if we take up the question 
again from the beginning. Seeing seems to be 
[75] at any moment complete, for it does not 


lack anything which coming into being later 
will complete its form; and pleasure also seems 
to be of this nature. For it is a whole, and at no 
time can one find a pleasure whose form will 
be completed if the pleasure lasts longer. For 
this reason, too, it is not a movement. For ev- 
ery movement (c.g. that of building) takes 
time and is for the sake of an end, and is com- 
fjo] pletc when it has made what it aims at. 
It is complete, therefore, only in the whole 
time or at that final moment. In their parts 
and during the time they occupy, all move- 
ments arc incomplete, and arc different in kind 
from the whole movement and from each oth- 
er. For the fitting together of the stones is dif- 
ferent from the fluting of the column, and 
these arc both different from the making of 
the temple; and the making of the temple is 
[25] complete (for it lacks nothing with a 
view to the end proposed), but the making of 
the base or of the triglyph is incomplete; for 
each is the making of only a part. They differ 
in kind, then, and it is not possible to find at 
any and e\ery time a movement complete in 
form, but if at all, only in the whole time. So, 
too, in the case of walking and all other move- 
ments. I'or if locomotion is a movement from 
[^o] here to iliere, it, too, has differences in 
kind — flying, walking, leaping, and so on. Ami 
not only so, hut in walking itself there arc such 
differences; for the whence and whither are 
not the same in the whole lacccoursc and in a 
part of it, nor in one part and ih another, nor 
1174^ is it the same thing to traverse this line 
and that; for one traverses not only a line but 
one w^hich is in a place, and this one is in a dif- 
ferent place from tiiat. We have discussed 
movement with precision in another work,^ 
but it seems that it is not complete at any and 
every time, but that the many movements are 
incomplete and different in kind, since the 
[5] whence and whither give them their form. 
But of pleasure the form is complete at any and 
every time. Plainly, then, pleasure and move- 
ment must be different from each other, and 
pleasure must be one of the things that are 
whole and complete. This would seem to be the 
case, too, from the fact that it is not possible to 
move otherwise than in time, but it is possible 
to be pleased; for that which takes place in a 
moment is a whole. 

From these considerations it is clear, too, 
that these thinkers are not right in saying there 
is a movement or a coming into being of pleas- 
[/o] ure. For these cannot be ascribed to all 

* Phyucs, VI- vm. 
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things, but only to those that are divisible and 
not wholes; there is no coming into being of 
seeing nor of a point nor of a unit, nor is any 
of these a movement or coming into being; 
therefore there is no movement or coming into 
being of pleasure either; for it is a whole. 

[^5] Since every sense is active in relation to 
its object, and a sense which is in good condi- 
tion acts perfectly in relation to the most lx:au- 
tiful of its objects (for perfect activity seems to 
be ideally of this nature; whether we say that 
it is active, or the organ in which it resides, 
may be assumed to be immaterial), it follows 
that in the case of each sense the best activity is 
that oi the best-conditioned organ in relation 
to the finest of its objects. And this activity will 
[20] be the most complete and pleasant. ]\)r, 
while there is pleasure in respect of any sense, 
and in respect of thought and contemplation 
no less, the most complete is pleasantest, and 
that of a well-conditioned organ in relation to 
the worthiest of its objects is the most com- 
plete: and the pleasure completes the activity. 
But the pleasure does not comj)letc it in the 
same way as the cuiohmuion of object and 
[25] sense, both good, just as health and the 
doctor arc not in the same way the cause of a 
man’s being healthy. (That pleasure is pro- 
duced in respect to each sense is plain; for we 
speak of sights and sounds as pleasant. It is also 
plain that it arises most of all when both the 
sense is at its l>cst and it is active in reference 
to an object which corresponds; when both ob- 
[ ject and perceiver arc of the best there 
will always be pleasure, since the requisite 
agent and patient arc both present.) Pleasure 
completes the activity not as the corresponding 
permanent stale docs, by its immanence, but 
as an end which supervenes as the bloom of 
youth docs on those in the flower of their age. 
So long, then, as both the intelligible or sensi- 
ble object and the discriminating or contem- 
plative faculty are as they should be, the pleas- 
ure will he involved in the activity; for when 
1175 “ both the passive and the active factor 
are unchanged and are related to each other in 
the same way, the same result naturally follows. 

•How, then, is it that no one is continuously 
pleased? Is it that we grow weary? Certainly 
all human beings are incapable of continuous 
[y] activity. Therefore pleasure also is not con- 
tinuous; for it accompanies activity. Some 
things delight us when they are new, but later 
do so less, for the same-reason; for at first the 
mind is in a state of stimulation and intensely 
active about them, as people are with respect to 
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their vision when they look hard at a thing, 
but afterwards our activity is not of this kind, 
but has grown relaxed; for which reason the 
pleasure also is dulled. 

[/o] One might think that all men desire 
pleasure because they all aim at life; life is an 
activity, and each man is active about those 
things and with those faculties that he loves 
most; e.g. the musician is active with his hear- 
ing in reference to tunes, the student with his 
mind in reference to theoretical questions, and 
[75] so on in each case; now pleasure com- 
pletes the activities, and therefore life, which 
they desire. It is wnth good reason, then, that 
they aim at pleasure too, since for every one it 
completes lilc, which is desirable. But whether 
we choose hie for the sake of pleasure or jilcas- 
ure for the sake of life is a question we may 
dismiss for the present. P'or they seem to be 
bound up together and not to admit ol separa- 
[20] lion, since without activity pleasure does 
not arise, and every activity is completed by 
the attendant pleasure. 

5 

For this reason pleasures seem, too, to differ in 
kind. For things different in kind are, we 
think, completed by different things (we see 
this to be true both ol natural objects and of 
things jiroduccd by art, e.g. animals, trees, a 
[25] painting, a sculpture, a house, an imple- 
ment); and, similarly, we think that activities 
differing in kind are completed by things dif- 
fering in kind. Now the activities of thought 
differ from those of the senses, and both differ 
among themselves, in kind; so, therefore, do 
the pleasures that complete them. 

This may be seen, too, from the fact that 
each of the pleasures is bound up with the ac- 
[j^oJ ti\ity it completes. For an activity is in- 
tensified by its proper pleasure, since each class 
of things is better judged of and brought to 
precision by those who engage in the activity 
with pleasure: e.g. it is those who enjoy geo- 
metrical thinking that become geometers and 
grasp the various propositions better, and, sim- 
ilarly, those who are fond of music or of build- 
[i5] so on, make progress in their 

proper function by enjoying it; so the pleasures 
intensify the activities, and what intensifies a 
thing is proffer to it, but things different in 
kind have properties different in kind. 

1175 *’ This will be even more apparent from 
the fact that activities arc hindcrcil by pleas- 
ures arising from other sources. For people 
who are fond of playing the flute arc incapable 
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of attending to arguments if they overhear 
some one playing the flute, since they enjoy 
[5] flute-playing more than the activity in 
hand; so the pleasure connected with flute- 
playing destroys the activity concerned with 
argument. This happens, similarly, in all other 
cases, when one is active about two things at 
once: the more pleasant activity drives out the 
other, and if it is much more pleasant does so 
all the more, so that one even ceases from the 
[10] other. This is why when we enjoy any- 
thing very much we do not throw ourselves 
into anything else, and do one thing only when 
\\c arc not much pleased by another; c.g. in 
the theatre the people who cat sweets do so 
most when the actors are poor. Now since ac- 
Ti\ities arc made precise and moic enduring 
and better by their proper pleasure, and injured 
[75] by alien pleasures, evidently the two kinds 
of pleasure are far apart. For alien pleasures 
do pretty much what proper pains do, since 
acti\ities arc destroyetl by their pro[X"r pains; 
c.g. if a man finds writing or doing sums un- 
pleasant and painful, he does not write, or (fix's 
not do sums, because the activity is painful. So 
[20] an activity suffers contrary effects from its 
proper pleasures and pains, i.c. from those that 
supervene on it in virtue of its own nature. 
And alien pleasures have been stated to do 
much the same as pain; they destroy the activ- 
ity, only not to the same degree. 

Now since activities differ in respect of good- 
[25] ness and badness, and some are worthy to 
be chosen, others to Ire avoided, and others neu- 
tral, so, too, are the pleasures fur to each activ- 
ity there is a proper pleasure. The pleasure 
proper to a worthy activity is good and that 
pro{x;r to an unworthy activity bad; just as the 
appetites for noble objects are laudable, those 
[30] for base objects culpable, liut the pleasures 
involved in activities arc more proper to them 
than the desires; for the latter are separated 
both in time and in nature, while the former arc 
close to the activities, and so hard to distinguish 
from them that it admits ol dispute whether 
the activity is not the same as the pleasure. 
(Still, pleasure does not seem to he thought or 
perception — that would lx: strange; but because 
[^5] they arc not found apart they appear to 
some people the same.) As activities are differ- 
ent, then, so are the corresfionding [ilcasurcs. 
1176 “ Now sight is superior to touch in purity, 
and hearing and smell to taste; the pleasures, 
therefore, are similarly superior, arul those of 
thought superior to these, and within each of 
the two kinds some arc superior to others. 
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Each animal thought to have a proper 
pleasure, as it has a proper function; viz. that 
which corresponds to its activity. If wc survey 
[5] them sfxcies by species, too, this will be 
evident; horse, dog, and man have different 
pleasures, as Heraclitus says ‘asses would pre- 
fer sweepings to gold’;^ for food is pleasanter 
than gold to asses. So the pleasures of creatures 
different in kind differ in kind, and it is plaus- 
ible to suppose that those of a single species do 
[/o] not differ. Hut they vary to no small ex- 
tent, in the case of men at least; the same things 
delight some ^X'ople and pain others, and are 
painful and odious to some, and pleasant to 
and liked by others. This happens, too, in the 
case of sweet things; the same things do not 
seem sweet to a man in a fever and a healthy 
man — nor hot to a weak man and one in good 
condition. The same happens in other cases. 
[75] Rut in all such matters that which appears 
to the good man is thought to lx really so. If 
this is correct, as it seems to be, and virtue and 
the good man as such arc the measure of each 
thing, those also will be pleasures which appear 
so to him, and tho.se things pleasant which he 
enjovs. If the things he finds tiresome seem 
[20] pleasant to some one, that is nothing sur- 
prising; for men may be ruined and spoilt in 
many ways; but the things are not j)leasant, but 
only pleasant to these {)cople and to people in 
this condition. Those w'hich arc admittedly 
disgraceful plainly should not* be said to be 
pleasures, except to a }x*r\erted taste; but of 
those that arc thought to be gcKid what kind of 
pleasure or what pleasure should be said to be 
[25] that proper to man.^ Is it not plain from 
the corresponding activities^ The pleasures 
tollovv these. Whi^ther, then, the perfect and 
suj)remely happy man has one or more activi- 
ties, the pleasures that perlect these will be said 
in the strict sense to lx pfiasures pro|x-r to 
man, and the rest will be so in a secondary and 
fractional way, as are the activities. 

6 

f^o] Now that wc have spoken of the virtues, 
the forms of friendship, and the varieties of 
pleasure, what remains is to discuss in outline 
the nature of happiness, since this is what wc 
state the end of human nature to lx. Our dis- 
cussion will be the more concise if we first sum 
up what we have said already. We said,^ then, 
that it is not a disposition; for if it were it 
might belong to some one who was asleep 
thrc.ughout his life, living the life of a plant, 
^ I*'". 9, Didsi. 2 1095^ 31-1096'' 2, io98*’3i-io99® 7. 
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or, again, to some one who was suffering the 
[ greatest misfortunes. If these implications 
1176^ arc unacceptable, and we must rather 
class happiness as an activity, as we have said 
lx:lore,‘ and if some activities are necessary, and 
desirable for the sake of something else, while 
others arc so in themscKcs, evidently happiness 
must lx; placed among those desirable in them- 
selves, not among those desirable for the sake 
[5] of something else; for happiness does not 
lack anything, but is sell-sufricicnt. Now those 
activities are desirable in themselves from 
which nothing is sought beyond the activity. 
y\nd ol this nature virtuous actions are thought 
to be; for to do noble arul good deeds is a thing 
desirable tor its own sake. 

Pleasant amusements also arc thought to be 
of thi'* nature; wc choose them not for the sake 
f/o] of otlier things; lor we are injured rather 
than IxMK-fited by them, since wc are led to 
neglect our bodies and our profierty. But most 
of the jieople who arc deemed happy take n l- 
iige in such pastimes, which is the reason why 
those who arc ready-witted at them arc highly 
esteemed at the of tyrants; they make 

ihemscKes pleasant companions in the tyrants* 
[75] fasourile pursuits, and that is the sort of 
man they want. Now these things are thought 
to he of the nature of happiness because people 
in despotic positions sfK'nd their leisure in 
them, but perhnfis such ficople firove nothing: 
for virtue and reason, from which good activ- 
ities flow, do not dcjicnd on despotic position; 
nor, if these [x-ople, who have never tasted pure 
[20] and generous pleasure, take refuge in the 
Ixxlily pleasures, should these tor that reason 
he thought more desirable; for boys, too, think 
the things that are valued among themselves 
are the best. It is to he expected, then, that, as 
different things seem valuable to hoys and to 
men, so they should to bad men and to good. 
Now, as we have otten maintained,” those 
[25] things are both valuable and pleasant 
which arc such to the good man; and to each 
man the activity in accordance with his own 
dis[)osition is most desirable, and, therefore, to 
the good man that which is in accordance with 
virtue. Happiness, therefore, does not lie in 
amusement; it would, indeed, he strange if the 
end were amusement, and one were to take 
trouble and suffer hardship all one’s life in or- 
[^o] dcr to amuse oneself. For, in a word, ev- 
eryining that we choose we choose for the sake 

* io()8“ 5-7. 

^ loyy* I 1113“ 22-33, 1166“ 12 , 1170“ 14-16, 1176* 
15-22. 
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of something else — except happiness, which is 
an end. Now to exert onesell and work for the 
sake of amuserncnl seems silly and utterly 
childish. But to amuse oneself in order that one 
may exert oneself, as Anacharsis puts it, seems 
right; for amusement is a sort ol relaxation, 
and wc need relaxation because we cannot 
[^sl work continuoudy. Relaxation, then, is 
not an end; for it is taken for the sake of ac- 
tivity. 

1177"* The hajipy life is thought to be virtu- 
ous; now a virtuous life rccjuires exertion, and 
docs not consist in amusement. And wc say 
that serious things arc better than laughable 
things and those connected with amusement, 
and that the activity of the l^ietter of any two 
things — whether it lx‘ two elements of our be- 
ing or two men — is the more serious; but the 
[5] activity of the better is ipso facto superior 
and more ol the nature of happiness. And any 
chance person — even a slave — can enjoy the 
bodily pleasures no less than the best man; but 
no one assigns to a slave a share in happiness 
— unless he assigns to him also a share in hu- 
[/o] man life. For happiness docs not lie in 
such occii pat.’ on s, but, as wc have said before,^ 
m virtuous acti\ilie''. 

7 

If happiness is activilv in accordance with vir- 
tue, it is reasonable that it should Lx; in accord- 
ance with the highest virtue: and this will be 
that of the best thing in us. Whether it be rea- 
son or something else that is this element 
which is thought to he our natural ruler and 
guide and to take thought of things noble and 
[75] di\inc, whether it he itself also divine or 
onlv the most divine element in us, the activity 
of this in accordance with its projxrr virtue will 
be perlect hajipincss. That this activity is con- 
templative w'e ha\e already said.’ 

Now this w'ould seem to be in agreement 
lioth with what wc said beiore^ and with the 
truth. For, firstly, this activity is the best (since 
[20] not only is reason the lx;st thing in us, but 
the objects of reason arc the best of knowable 
objects); and secondly, it is the most continu- 
ous, since w'c can contemplate truth more con- 
tinuously than wc can do an\ thing. And wc 
think happiness has pleasure mingled with it, 
but the activity of philosophic wisdom is ad- 

• ioqS" 16. I 176*' ^5-N- 

* Cl. 5, 1 141* 18-^ 1143’’ 33'i 144* 6, 

114s" 6-11. 

^ 25-'* 21, 11)99*7-21, 1173^15-19, 1174*^20-23, 
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[25] mittcdly the pleasantest of virtuous activ- 
ities; at all events the pursuit of it is thought to 
offer pleasures marvellous for their purity and 
their enduringness, and it is to be expected that 
those who know will pass their time more 
pleasantly than those who inquire. And the 
self-sufficiency that is spoken of must belong 
most to the contemplative activity. For while 
a philosopher, as well as a just man or one pos- 
sessing any other virtue, needs the necessaries 
[ jo] of life, when they are sufficiently equipped 
with things of that sort the just man needs peo- 
ple towards whom and with whom he shall act 
justly, and the temperate man, the brave man, 
and each of the others is in the same case, but 
the philosopher, even when by himself, can 
contemplate truth, and the better ific wiser he 
is; he can perhaps do so l:)ettcr if he has tcllow- 
1177 ^ workers, but still he is the most self- 
sufficient. And this activity alone would seem 
to be loved for its own sake; for nothing arises 
from it apart from the contemplating, while 
from practical activities we gain more or less 
apart from the action. And happiness is thought 
to depend on leisure; for we are busy that we 
[5] may have leisure, and make war that we 
may live in peace. Now the activity of the prac- 
tical virtues is exhibited in political or military 
affairs, but the actions concerned with these 
seem to be unleisurcly. Warlike actions are 
completely so (for no one chooses to be at war, 
or provokes war, lor the sake of being at war; 
[/o] any one would seem absolutely murder- 
ous if he were to make enemies of his friends 
in order to bring about battle and slaughter); 
but the action of the statesman is also unlei- 
surely, and — apart from the political action it- 
self — aims at despotic power and honours, or at 
all events happiness, for him and his fellow 
[75] citizens — a happiness different from po- 
litical action, and evidently sought as being dif- 
ferent. So if among virtuous actions political 
and military actions are distinguished by no- 
bility and greatness, and these arc unleisurcly 
and aim at an end and arc not desirable for 
their own sake, but the activity of reason, 
which is contemplative, seems both to be supe- 
[20] rior in serious worth and to aim at no end 
beyond itself, and to have its pleasure pro|x:r to 
itself (and this augments the activity), and the 
self-sufficiency, Icisureliness, unweariedness (so 
far as this is possible for man), and all the oth- 
er attributes ascribed to the supremely happy 
man are evidently those connected with this ac- 
tivity, it follows that this will be the complete 
happiness of man, if it be allowed a complete 
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[25] term of life (for none of the attributes of 
happiness is /^complete). 

But such a life would be too high for man; 
for it is not in so far as he is man that he will 
live so, but in so far as something divine is 
present in him; and by so much as this is supe- 
rior to our composite nature is its activity su- 
perior to that which is the exercise of the other 
kind of virtue. If reason is divine, then, in com- 
[jo] parison with man, the life according to it 
is divine in comparison with human lile. But 
we must not follow those who advise us, being 
men, to think of human things, and, fx'ing 
mortal, of mortal things, but must, so far as we 
can, make ourselves immortal, and strain every 
nerve to live in accordance with the best thing 
1178 ^ in us; for even if it be small in bulk, 
much more docs it in power and worth sur- 
pass everything. This wouhl seem, too, to be 
each man himself, since it is the authoritative 
and better part of him. It would be strange, 
then, it he were to choose not the life ol his self 
but that of something else. And what we said 
[5] before^ will apply now; that which is prop- 
er to each thing is by nature best and most 
pleasant for each thing; for man, therefore, the 
life according to reason is best and pleasantest, 
since reason more than anvthing else is man. 
This life therefore is also the happiest. 

8 

But in a secondary degree thc’difc in accord- 
ance with the other kind of virtue is happy; 
for the activities in accordance with this befit 
[/o] our human estate. Just and brave acts, 
and other virtuous acts, we do in relation to 
each other, observing our respective duties 
with regard to contracts and services and all 
manner of actions and with regard to passions; 
and all of these seem to be typically human. 
Some of them seem even to arise from the 
[75] body, and virtue of character to be in 
many ways bound up with the passions. Prac- 
tical wisdom, too, is linked to virtue of charac- 
ter, and this to practical wisdom, since the prin- 
ciples of practical wisdom are in accordance 
with the moral virtues and rightness in morals 
is in accordance with practical wisdom. Being 
connected with the passions also, the moral vir- 
[20] tucs must belong to our composite nature; 
and the virtues of our comjxisitc nature are hu- 
man; so, therefore, arc the life and the happi- 
ness which correspond to these. The excellence 
of the reason is a thing apart; we must be con- 
tent to say this much about it, for to describe it 

^ 1169^33, 1176^26. 
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precisely is a task greater than our purpose re- 
quires. It would seem, however, also to need 
[25] exteinal equipment but little, or less than 
moral virtue docs. Grant that both need the 
necessaries, and do so equally, even if the states- 
man’s work is the more concerned with the 
body and things of that sort; for there will be 
little difference there; but in what they need 
for the exercise of their activities there will be 
much difference. The liberal man will need 
money for the doing of his liberal deeds, and 
[^oj the just man too will need it for the re- 
turning of services (for wishes are hard to dis- 
cern, and even people who are not just pretend 
to wish to act justly); and the brave man will 
need power if he is to accomplish any of the 
acts that correspond to his virtue, and the tem- 
perate man will need opportunity; lor how 
else is either he or any of the others to be rec- 
ognized? It is debated, too, whether the will or 
[^5] the deed is more essential to virtue, which 
is assumed to involve both; it is surely clear 
1178** that its perfection involves both; but 
for deeds many things are needed, and more, 
the greater and 1 obhi lh(' deeds are. Hut the 
man who is contemplating the truth needs no 
such thing, at least with a view to the exercise 
of his activity; indeed thev are, one may sav, 
[5] even hindrances, at all events to his con- 
templation; but tn •'0 far as he is a man ancl 
lives with a number of people, he chooses to do 
virtuous acts; he will therefore need such aids 
to living a human life. 

Rut that perfect happiness is a contempla- 
tive activity will appear from the following 
consideration as well. Wc assume the gods to 
be above all other beings blessed and happy; 
but what sort of actions must we assign to 
f /o] them? Acts of justice? Will not the gods 
seem absurd if they make contracts and return 
deposits, and so on? Acts of a brave man, then, 
confronting dangers and running risks because 
It is noble to do so? Or liberal acts? To whom 
will they give? It will be strange if they are 
really to have money or anything of the kind, 
f 75] And what would their teiiijx'rate acts be? 
Is not such praise tasteless, since they have no 
bad appetites? If we were to run through them 
all, the circumstances of action would lx found 
trivial and unworthy of gods. Still, every one 
supposes that they live and therefore that they 
are active; we cannot suppose them to sleep 
[20J like Endymion. Now if you take away 
from a living being action, and still more pro- 
duction, what is left but contemplation? There- 
fore the activity of God, which surpasses all 
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others in blessedness, must be contemplative; 
and of human activities, therefore, that which 
is most akin to this must be most of the nature 
of happiness. 

This is indicated, too, by the fact that the 
other animals have no share in happiness, be- 
ing completely deprived of such activity. For 
[25] while the whole life of the gods is blessed, 
and that of men too in so far as some likeness 
of such activity belongs to them, none of the 
other animals is happy, since they in no way 
share in contemplation. Happiness extends, 
then, just so far as contemplation docs, and 
those to whom contemplation more fully be- 
[^o] longs are more truly happy, not as a mere 
concomitant but in virtue of the contempla- 
tion; for this is in itself precious. Happiness, 
therefore, must be some form of contemplation. 

But, being a man, one will also need external 
prosjxrity; for our nature is not self-sufficient 
for the purpose of contemplation, but our body 
[^5] also must be healthy and must have food 
1179® and other attention. Still, we must not 
think that the man who is to be happy will 
need many things or great things, merely be- 
cause he cannot be supremely happy without 
external goods; for self-sufTiciency and action 
do not involve excess, and wc can do noble acts 
without ruling earth and sea; for even with 
[5I moileratc advantages one can act virtuous- 
ly (this is manifest enough; for private persons 
are thought to do worthy acts no less than des- 
pots — indeed even more); and it is enough 
that we should have so much as that; for the 
life of the man who is active in accordance 
with virtue will be happy. Solon, too, was per- 
haps sketching well the happy man when he 
[/o] described him^ as moderately furnished 
with externals but as having done (as Solon 
thought) the noblest acts, and lived temper- 
ately; for one can with but moderate posses- 
sions do what one ought. Anaxagoras also 
seems to have supposed the happy man not to 
be rich nor a despot, when he said that he 
would not be surprised if the happy man were 
to seem to most people a strange person; for 
[75] they judge by externals, since these are 
all they perceive. The opinions of the wise 
seem, then, to harmonize with our arguments. 
But while even such things carry some convic- 
tion, the truth in practical matters is dis- 
cerned from the facts ot life; for these arc the 
[20] decisive factor. We must therefore survey 
what we have already said, bringing it to the 
test of the facts of life, and if it harmonizes 

1 1 Icrcxlolus, I. 30 . 
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with the facts we must accept it, but if it 
clashes with them we must suppose it to be 
mere theory. Now he who exercises his reason 
and cultivates it seems to be both in the best 
state of mind and most dear to the gods. For it 
the gods have any care tor human affairs, as 
[25] they are thought to have, it would be rea- 
sonable both that they should delight in that 
which was best and most akin to them (i.e. 
reason) and that they should reward those who 
love and honour this most, as caring for the 
things that are dear to tliem and acting both 
rightly and nobly. And that all these attributes 
belong most of all to the philosopher is mani- 
[^o] fest. He, therefore, is the dearest to the 
gods. And he who is that will presumably be 
also the happiest; so that in thu way too the 
philosopher will more than any other be happy. 

9 

If these matters and the virtues, and also friend- 
shi[) and pleasure, ha\c been dealt with sutfi- 
cicntly in outline, are we to suppose that our 

f rogramme has reached its end? Surely, as the 
^5] saying goes, where there are things to be 
done the end is not to survey and recognize the 
1179 ** various things, but rather to do them; 
with regard to virtue, then, it is not enough to 
know, but we must try to have and use it, or 
try any other way there may be ot becoming 
good. Now if arguments were in themscKcs 
enough to make men good, they would justly. 
[5] as Theogms says, have won very great re- 
wards, and such rewards should have been 
provided; but as things arc, while they seem to 
have power to encourage and stimulate the 
generous-minded among our youth, and to 
make a character which is gently born, ami a 
true lover of what is noble, ready to be pos- 
[70] scssed by virtue, they are not able to en- 
courage the many to nobility and goodness. 
For these do not by nature obey the sense of 
shame, but only fear, and do not abstain from 
bad acts because of their baseness but through 
fear of punishment: living by passion they j)ur- 
sue their own pleasures and the means to them, 
[75] and avoid the opposite pains, and have 
not even a conception of what is noble and 
truly pleasant, since they have never tasted it. 
What argument would remould such jxople? 
It is hard, if not impossible, to remove by ar- 
gument the traits that have long since lx*cn in- 
corporated in the character: and perhaps we 
must be content if, when all the inflm’nc<“s by 
which we are thought to become good are pres- 
ent, we get some tincture of virtue. 
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[20] Now some think that we are made good 
by nature, others by habituation, others by 
teaching. Nature's part evidently docs not de- 
pend on us, but as a result of some divine 
causes is [irescnt in those who arc truly fortu- 
nate: while argument and teaching, we may 
suspect, arc not powerful with all men, but the 
soul ol the student must lirst have been culli- 
[25] vated by means of ha’hiis for noble joy 
and noble hatred, like earlh which is to nour- 
ish the seed. For he who li\es as passion directs 
will not hear argument that dissuades him, nor 
understand it it he docs; and how can wc per- 
suade one in such a state to change his ways? 
And in general passion seems to yield not to 
argument but to lorce. I'hc character, then, 
must somehow' be there already wjth a kinship 
[fo] to virtue, lo\ mg what is noble arul hating 
w hat IS base. 

But it is ddlicult to get from youth up a right 
training for virtue il one has not Ixen brought 
up un<ler right laws; for to live temperately 
and hardily is not pleasant to most fieoj^le, es|X'- 
cially w'hcn they arc young. For this reason 
[-^5] their nurture and occupations shouUl be 
fixed by law'; tor they wall not lx paintul when 
they have Ixconie customary. But it is surely 
1180 " not enough that w'hen they are young 
they should get the right nurture and atten- 
tion; since they must, c\en when they are 
grown u[), practise and he hahituated to them, 
vve shall need kuvs tor this as w'cll, and gener- 
ally sjxaking to cover the v^holc of life; for 
most people obey necessity rather than argu- 
ment, and punishments rather than the sense 
ol what is noble. 

[5] T his is why some think that legislators 
ought to stimulate men to virtue and uige 
them lorward by the motive ot the noble, on 
the assunijition that those wlio have been well 
advanceil by the lormation ot habits will altt nd 
to such influences; and that punishments anti 
penalties should be imposed on those who dis- 
olxy and are ol inferior nature, while the in- 
curably bad should be eom[)Ieicly l),mished. A 
good man (tlicy think), since he lives with his 
[70] mind fixed on w'hat is noble, will submit 
to argument, while a bad man, whose desire is 
for pleasure, is corrected by pain like a beast 
ol burden. This is, loo, why they say the pains 
inflicted should be those that arc most opposcil 
to the pleasures such men love. 

However that may lx, if (as we have said)^ 
the man who is to be good must be well trained 
[75] and habituated, and go on to spend his 

^ 1 179** 31-1 180“ 5. 
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time in worthy occupations and neither will- 
ingly nor unwillingly do bad actions, and if 
this can be brought about if men live in accord- 
ance with a sort of reason and right order, pro- 
vided this has force, — if this be so, the paternal 
command indeed has not the rcc]uired lorcc or 
[20] compulsive power (nor in general bas the 
command of one man, unless he Ik* a king or 
something similar), but the law has compulsise 
power, while it is at the same lime a rule pro- 
ceeding from a sort of practical wisdom and 
reason. And while people hale fiicn who op- 
pose their impulses, even il they o])posc them 
rightly, the law in its ordaining ot what is good 
is not burdensome. 

I 25 ] In the S[)artan state alone, or almost alone, 
the legislator seems to have paid attention to 
(juestions of nurture and occupations; in most 
states such matters have been neglected, and 
each man lives as he jileases, Cyclo[)s-iashion, 
‘to his own wife and children dealing law’.^ 
Now it IS best that there should be a public and 
[)roj)er care for such matters; but il they are 
[^’o] neglected by the community it would 
seun right for each man to help his children 
aiul friends towards viitue, and that they 
should have the power, or at least the will, to 
do this. 

It would seem from what has been said that 
he tan do this better u he makes himsell capa- 
ble of legislating. For public t(uitrol is plainly 
i fleeted by laws, anti gooil control by good 
[,’ 5 ] laws; whether written or unwritten 
woultl seem to make no dilTerence, nor whelh- 
1180^ er thev aie laws providing tor the edu- 
talion ot indniduals or ol groujis — any more 
than it does in the case of music or gymnastics 
and other such pursuits. l"or as in cilics laws 
and prevailing t)pes ol character have iorcc, so 
in households do the in]unctions and the habits 
[ 5 J of the father, and these ha\e even more 
because ol the tie of blood and the benefits he 
colliers; for the children start with a natural af- 
fection and disposition to olx'y. Further, pri- 
vate education has an ativantage over public, 
as private medical treatment has; lor while in 
general rest and abstinence Irom food are good 
[10] for a man in a lever, for a particular man 
they may not Ik; and a boxer presumably does 
not [irescnbe the same style of fighting to all 
Ins pupils. It would seem, then, that the detail 
is worked out with more f>recision il the con- 
trol is private; for each person is more likely to 
get what suits his case. 

Hut the details can be best looked after, one 

^ (J(Jyf<,ry, i\. 1 1 4 11 . 
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by one, by a doctor or gymnastic instructor or 
any one else who has the general knowledge of 
what is good tor every one or for people of a 
[75] certain kind (for the sciences both are 
said to be, and are, concerned with what is uni- 
versal); not but what some particular detail 
may perhaps Ik well looked after by an unsci- 
entific person, if he has studied accurately in 
the light of ex|Kriencc what hapjKiis in each 
case, ]ust as some people seem to be their own 
best doctors, though they could give no helji to 
[20J any one else. None the less, it will perhaps 
be agreed that if a man d(x*s wish to become 
master of an art or science he must go to the 
universal, and come to know it as well as pos- 
sible; lor, as we have said, it is with this that 
the sciences arc concerned. 

And surely he w'ho wants to make men, 
whether many or few, better b\ his care must 
trv to iKcome capable ol legislating, if it is 
[ 25 ] through laws that wc can become good. 
For to get anv one w hatever — any one who is 
put iKlore us —into the right condition is not 
lor the first chance comer; if any one can do it, 
it IS the man w'ho know's, just as in meilicine 
and all other matters which give scope for care 
and prudence. 

Must we not, then, next examine whence or 
how' one can learn how to legislate? Ts it, as in 
all other cases, from statesmen? Certainly it 
[^o] w’as thought to Ik a part of statesman- 
ship. Or is a difference apparent between states- 
manship and the other sciences and arts? In 
the others the same people are found offering 
to teach the arts and practising them, c.g. doc- 
[^5] tors or painters; but while the sophists 
1181" profess to teach politics, it is practised 
not bv anv of them but by the politicians, who 
w'oLild seem to do so by dint of a certain skill 
and exjKrience rather than of thought; lor they 
are not found either w'ritmg or speaking about 
such matters (though it w'cre a nobler occupa- 
tion perhaps than composing sjKeches for the 
law-courts and the assembly), nor again arc 
[5] they found to have made statesmen of their 
owm sons or anv other ol their triends. Hut it 
was to be expected that they should if they 
coulil; for there is nothing better than such a 
skill that they could have left to their cities, or 
could jKcfcr to have for themselves, or, there- 
fore, for those dearest to them. Still, cx|Krience 
seems to contribute not a little; else they could 
[/o] not have become politicians by familiarity 
with politics; and so it seems that those who 
aim at know'ing about the art of politics need 
experience as well. 


BOOK X, CHAPTERS 8-9 
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But those of the sophists who profess the art 
seem to be very far from teaching it. For, to 
put the matter generally, they do not even 
know what kind of thing it is nor what kinds 
of things it is about; otherwise they would not 
have classed it as identical with rhetoric or 
even inferior to it, nor have thought it easy to 
[75] legislate by collecting the laws that are 
thought well of; they say it is possible to select 
the best laws, as though even the selection did 
not demand intelligence and as though right 
judgement were not the greatest thing, as in 
matters of music. For while people experienced 
in any department judge rightly the works 
[20] produced in it, and understand by what 
means or how they arc achie\cil, and what har- 
monizes with what, the inexperie i.cd must be 
content if they do not fail to see whether the 
work has been well or ill made — as in the case 
of painting. Now laws arc as it were the ‘works’ 
llSl*’ of the political art; how then can one 
learn from them to be a legislator, or judge 
which are best? Even medical men do not seem 
to be made by a study of text-books. Yet people 
try, at any rate, to state not only the treatments, 
but also how particular classes of |x:oplc can be 
cured and should be treated — distinguishing 
[5] the various habits of body; but while this 
seems useful to experienced people, to the inex- 
perienced it is valueless. Surely, then, while 


collections of laws, and of constitutions also, 
may be serviceable to those who can study 
them and judge what is good or bad and what 
enactments suit what circumstances, those who 
[/o] go through such collections without a 
practised faculty will not have right judgement 
(unless it be as a spontaneous gift o( nature), 
though they may perhaps become more intelli- 
gent in such matters. 

Now our predecessors have left the subject 
of legislation to us iinexamined; it is [xrrhaps 
best, therefore, that wt should ourselves study 
it, and in general study the question of the con- 
stitution, in order lo complete to the best of our 
[75] ability our philosophy of human nature. 
First, then, if anything has been said well in 
detail by earlier thinkers, let us try to review 
it; then in the light of the constiiiitions we 
have collected let us study what sorts oi influ- 
ence preserve and destroy stales, and what 
sorts preserve or destroy the particular kinds 
of constitution, and to what causes it is due 
that some are well and others ill administered. 
[20] When these have liecii studied we shall 
perhaps be more likely to see v\'ith a com- 
prchcn’:i\e view, which constitution is best, 
and how each must be ordc red, and what 
laws and customs it must use, if ii is to lx,' at 
its best. Let us make a beginning of our dis- 
cussion. 
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BOOK I 

Definition and structure oj the State 

CHAP. lltRLIN NOS. 

1. 'I'hc slate is the hi^liest form of com- 1252*^ i 
muinly and aims at ihc hij^hest ^^ood. flow it 
diders from (jthcr communities will appear if 
wc examine the parts (jf whii.li it is composed 

2. It consists of villa;>es which consist I2‘52‘'^24 
of lioLiseholds. 'The household is founded upon 
the Iw'o relations of male and female, of mas- 
ter and sla\e; it exists to satisfy man’s daily 
needs, d'hc villa^^c, a wider community, satis- 
fies a wider ran^-e of needs. The state aims at 
saiisfyini; all the needs of men. Men form 
slates to secure a hare suhsisience; hut the ulti- 
mate ohject t)f the state is the pood life, 'hhe 
naturalness of the state is [irosed hy the faculty 
of sjieech in man. In the order of Nature the 
St. lie precedes the household and the individ- 
ual. It IS founded on a natural impulse, that 
towards political as.so^.laLJon 

I lr)ii sf'ljold ononiy. The Slarc. Tioperty. 

(Juldrcn and Wirc^ 

Let us ihscuss the househoKl, siiKC 125^^ 
the st.ite is compo'>eil of householtls 

4. hii St as tr) >,la\ cry. Ihcskueisa 125^^2^ 
pieie of proiKTty which is animate, and useful 
for ac ion rather than tor production 

5. Sla\er'' is natural; in every depart- 1254=^ 18 
riient of the n.itural universe w'e find the re- 
lation of ruler and subject, d'here arc human 
hemps who, without possessinp reason, under- 
st.uul It. 'These arc natural slaves 

t). Ihil we find persons m slavery who 1255*'^ ^ 
are not natural slaves. Hence slavery itself is 
condemned hy some, hut they are wronp. The 
natural slave benefits hy suhiection to a master 

7. d'he art of luhnp slaves dillers from 1255'* if) 
that of ruhnp fiec men hut calls for no detailed 
description; any one wdio is a natural master 
can acc]uirc it for himself 

8. As to properly and the modes of ac- 1256^^ i 
quirinp it. This subject concerns us in so far 
as properly is an indispensable suhsiratum to 
the household 

9.. Hut wc do not need that form of T25H' 40 
finance which accumulates wealth for its own 
sake. This is unnatural finance. It has been 
made possible by the invention of ci)incd 
inoney. It accumulates money hy means of ex- 
change. Natural anti unnatural finance arc 
often treated as thouph they w'ere the .same, 
but differ in their aims" 

10. Also in their subject-matter; for 1258^ 18 


natural finance is only concerned with the 
fruits of the earth and animals 

Ti. Natural finance is necessary to the 1258*^(9 
householder; he must therefore know about 
live stock, agriculture, possibly about the ex- 
change of the jiroducts of the earth, such as 
wood and mincr.ils, for money. Special trc.i 
Uses fin fin.ince exist, and the subject should be 
specially studied by statesmen 

12. J.astly, wc must discuss and distin- 1259*'^ 
puish the relations of husband to wife, fif la- 
ther to child 

13. In household man.ipement pcrsfjns 1251/^ 17 
call for more attention than things; free per- 
sons for mfire than slaves. Slaves aie tmlv 
capable of .in inferior kind of virtue. Socr.ites 
was wronp in denvinp that there are seveial 
kinds of virtue. Still the slave must be trained 
in virtue. The education of the free man will 
be subscciucnily discussed 

BOOK II 

Ideal Commonii'calths. Vlato, Phalcas, 
Hippodamus 

1. 'To ascertain the natuie of the ideal 1260'^ 28 
state we should start by examining both the 
best St. lies of history and the best that theorists 
have im.ipined. Other w isc w e might waste our 
time over problems which others have already 
solv ed 

Among theorists, Plato in the Republic r.iises 
the most fundamental ciuesiions. He desires to 
abolish jirivate property and the family 

2. Hut the end which he has in view is 10 

wrong. He wishes to make all his citizens .ib- 
soluicly alike; but the differentiation of func- 
tions is a law of nature. There »-an be loo 
miu h unity in a state 

3. Ami the me.ins by W'hich he vvMuld i2hd’ ib 
promote unity are wrong. I'he abolition o^ 
piajpeity will produce, not remove, dissension, 
("ommunism of wives and children will de- 
stioy natur.il alTection 

4. Other objections can be raised; but 1262*'' 23 
this is the fatal one 

5. To desccnci to details. The advan- 12^2'* 
tapes to be exju'cieil from communism of prop- 
erly would be better secured if private prop- 
erty were used in a liberal spirit to relieve the 
wants of others. Private property makes men 
happier, and enables them to cultivate such 
virtues as generosity. The Republic makes 
unity the result of uniformity among the citi- 
zens, which is not the case. TJie good sense of 
mankind has always been against Plato, and 
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experiment would show that his idea is im- 
practicable 

6. Plato sketched another ideal state 1264^ 26 
in the Liitc'S, it was meant to be more practica- 
ble than the other. In the Lattes lie abandoned 
communism, but otlicrwise upheld the lead- 
ing ideas of the earlier treatise, except that he 
made the new state larger and too large. He 
forgot to discuss foreign relations, and to tix 
a limit of private property, and to restrict the 
increase of population, and to distinguish be- 
tween ruler and subject. The form of govern- 
ment which he proposed was bad 

7. Phalcas of Chalccdon made equal 12^6^'^ 
distribution of property the main feature of 
his scheme, d'his would be dillicult t<i ctfect, 
and would not meet the evils which Phaleas 
had in mind. Dissensions arise from deeper 
causes than inequality of wealth. His slate 
would be weak against foreign foes. His re- 
forms would anger the rich and not satisfy 
the poor 

8. IIippcKlamiis, who was not a prac- 1267**21 
tic.il politician, aimed at symmetry. In Ins slate 
there were to be three classes, three kinds of 
landed property, three sorts of laws. He also 
proposed to (i ) create a Court of Appeal, (2) 
let juries qualify tlicir \crdicis, (^) reward 
those who made discos erics of public utility. 
His classes and Ins properly system were badly 
desised. Qualilied verdicts are imposMblc 
since jurymen may not confer together. The 
law about discoveries would encourage men 
to tamper with the Constitution. Now laws 
when obsolete and absurd should be changed; 
but needless changes diminish the respect for 
law 

The best exi^teiit states — Sparta, Crete, and 
Carthd^c — Crcef( latvgivcrs 

9. The .Spartans cannot manage 1269''* 29 

their serf population. Their women arc too in- 
fluential and UK) luxurious. Their property sys- 
tem has concentrated all wealth in a few 
hands. Hence the citizen body has decreased. 
There arc points to criticize in the Eplioraie, 
the Senate, the Kingship, tiie cfimmon meals, 
tlie Admiralty. The Spartan and his state are 
only fit for war. Yet even in war Sparta is 
hampered by the want of a financial system 

10. T'lic Cretan cities resemble Sparta 1271** 20 
in their constitutions, but arc more primitive. 
Their common meals are better managed. But 
the Cosmi are worse than the Ephors. The 
Cretan constitution is a narrow and factious 
oligarchy; the cities arc saved from destruc- 
tion only by their inaccessibility 

11. The Carthaginian polity is highly 1272**22 
praised, and not without reason. It may be 
compared with the Spartan; it is an oligarchy 
with some democratic feaiurcs. It lays stress 
upon wealth; in Carthage all offices are bought 
and sold. Also, one man may hold several of- 


fices together. These are bad features. But the 
discontent of the people is soothed by schemes 
of emigration 

12. Of lawgivers, Solon was the best; 27 

conservative w'hen possible, and a moderate 
democrat. About Eliilolaus, Charorulas, Plia- 
Icas, Draco, Piitacus, and Androdamas there is 
little to be said. 

BOOK in 

The Citizen, civu vntue^ and the civic body 

1. How are wx* to define a citizen? 1274**31 
He is more than a mere denizen; private rights 
do not make a cili/cn. He is ordinarily one 
W'lio possesses political power; who sits on 
juries and in tJic assembly. lUit it is hard to 
find a delimiiou which applies to all so-eallcd 
citi/cns. do define liim as the son of eili/eii 
parents is futile 

2. Some say that his tivic rights 127=;*’ 22 

must have Inen justly acquired. But he is a 
citizen who has political power, however ac- 
quired 

3. Similarly the stale is defined hy 1276^^7 
reference to the distrihulion of [)ohtical power; 
when the mode oi disiribuiioii is changed a 
new Slate comes into cxisicncc 

4. *rhe good citizen mav not he a 1276*' 16 
good man; the good cili/eu is one who docs 
good service to ins slate, ami this slate in.iy he 
had in princi[)le. In a constiiutif)nal stale ilu 
good citizen knows both how' to rule and how 
to nl)cy. I’hc good man is one who is lilted t(j 
rule. Ikit the cili/en in a consiiiutional slate 
learns to rule by obeying orders. HuTcforc 
citizenship in sucli a slate is a moral tianiing 

5. Mechanics will not be cili/chs in 1277*’ 
the best stale. 1‘AUeine democracies, and some 
•ligarclucs, neglect this rule. But circum- 

siaiKcs f)bhgc them to do this. They have no 
choice 

The Classification of Constitutions, Democracy 
and ()li\ranhy. Kingship 

6 . The aims of the slate arc two: to i27H**r) 
satisfy man's social instinct, and to fit him for 
the good life. Political rule differs from that 
over slaves in aiming primarily at the good of 
those who are ruled 

7. (Constitutions arc bad or good 1279^ 22 

according as the common welfare is, or is not, 
their aim. Of good Constitutions there are 
three: Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Polity. Of 
bad there arc also three: Tyranny, Oligarchy, 
Extreme Democracy. Tlie bad are perversions 
of tlic good 

8. Democracies and Oligarchies are 1279**11 
not made hy the numerical proportion of tlic 
rulers to tlic ruled. Democracy is the rule of 
the poor; oligarchy is that of the rich 

9. Democrats take Equality for their 1280^ 7 
motto; oligarchs believe that political rights 
should be unequal and proportionate to 
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wealth. But both sides miss the true object of 
the state, which is virtue. Those wlio do most 
to promote virtue deserve the greatest share 
of power 

10. On ilic same principle, Justice is 1281^^ ii 
not tlic v\ ill of the majority or of the wealthier, 
hut that course of action which the moral aim 
of the state requires 

11. But arc the Many or the Few like- I28r'^ 39 
ly to he the better rulers? It would be unrea- 
sonable to give die highest offices to the Many. 
But they have a faculty of criticism which fits 
them for deliberative and judicial power. The 
good critic need not be an expert; experts are 
sometimes bad judges. Moreover, die Many 
have a greater st.ikc in the city than the Few. 
But the governing biidy, whether Few or 
Many, must be held in check by the laws 

12. On what principle should politi- 1282'^ 15 
cal power be distributed^ (Jranted that equals 
deserve equal shares: who arc these equals^ 
Obviously those who are equally able to be of 
service to the state 

13. fTence there is something in the 1283^21 
claims advanced by the wealthy, the free born, 
the noble, ibe highly gifted. But no one of 
these classes should be allowed to rule the rest. 
A state should ’ t (,| nicn who are equal, 
or nearly so, in wealth, in birth, in moral and 
intellectual excellence. 'I’hc principle which 
underlies Ostracism is plausible. But in the 
ideal state, if a pre-eminent individual be 
found, he should be made a king 

T/ie lujnn< of Mofiarchy 

14. Of Monarchy there arc five kinds, 1284^35 
(1) the Spartan, (2) the Barbarian, (3) the 
elective dictatorship, (4) the Heroic (5) Ab- 
solute Kingship 

IS- Fhc last of these forms might 1285^34 
appear the best polity to some; diat is, if the 
king acts as the embodiment of law. For he 
will dispense from the law in the spirit of the 
law. But this power would be less abused if 
reserved for the Many. Monarch v arose to meet 
the needs of primitive society; it is now obso- 
lete and on various grounds objectionable 

16. It tends to become hereditary; it 1287^1 
subjects equals to the rule of an equal. The in- 
dividual monarch may be misled by his pas 
sions, and no single man can attend to all the 
duties of government 

17. One case alone can be imagined 1287*^ 3r> 
in Avhich Absolute Kingship would be just 

18. Let us consider die origin and 1288^ 34 
nature of the best polity, now that we have 
agreed not to call Absolute Kingship the best 

BOOK IV (VI) 

V'^^'icitlons of the main types of Constitutions 
I. Political science should study (t) 1288*’ to 

the ideal state, (2) th(^sc states which may be 
the best obtainable under special circum- 


stances, and even (3) those which arc essen- 
tially bad. For the statesman must sometimes 
make the best of a bad Constitution 

2. Of our six main types of state, 1289^^ 26 
Kingship and Aristocracy have been discussed 
(cf. Bk. Ill, c. 14 fol.). Let us begin by dealing 
with the other four and their divisions, in- 
quiring also when and why they may be de- 
sirable 

3. First as to Democracy and Oli- 1289^26 
garchy. The common view that Democracy 
and Oligarchy should be taken as the main 
types of (k)nstitution is at variance with our 
own view and wrong. So is the view that the 
numerical proportion of rulers to ruled makes 
the difference between these two types; in a 
Democracy the Many arc also the poor, in an 
Oligarchy the Few are also the wealthy. In ev- 
ery stare the distinction between rich and poor 
is the most fundamental of class-divisions. Still 
Oligarchy and L>)emocracy are impc^nant types; 
and their variations arise from differences in 
the character of the rich and the poor by whom 
they are ruled 

4. Of Democracies there arc four 1290^ 30 

kinds. 'Fhe worst, extreme Democracy, is that 
in which all offices are open to all, and the 
will of the people overrides all law 

5. Of Oligarchies ttxi there are four 1292^ 39 
kinds; the worst is that in which offices are 
hereditary and the magistrates uncontrolled 
by law 

6. These variations arise under cir- 1292^22 
cumstanccs which may be bricflv descrilicd 

7. Of Aristocracy in the strict sense 1^93*^35 
there is but one form, that in which the best 
men alone arc citizens 

8. Polity IS a compromise between 1293^21 
Democracy and Oligarchy, but inclines to the 
Democratic side. Many so-called .\ristncracics 
arc rcallv Polities 

9 There arc different ways of effect- 1294^30 
mg the compromise which makes a Polity. 
'Fhe Laconian Constitution is an example of a 
successful compromise 

10. Tyranny is of three kinds: (i) the 1295^ i 
barbarian despotism, and (2) the elcctisc dic- 
tatorship have already been cfiscussed: in both 
there is rule according to law over w filing sifii- 
jects. Bui in (3) the strict form of tyranny, 
there is the lawless rule of one man over un- 
willing subjects 

Of the Best State both in general and under 
speei al ei rett m sta n ces 

11. For the average ciry-siate ihc best 1295^ 25 
constitution will be a mean between the rule 
of rich and poor; the middle-class w'ill be su- 
preme. No slate will be well administered un- 
less the middle-class holds swa\. The middle- 
class is stronger in large ihan in small states. 
Hence in Greece it lias rarelv attained to pow- 
er; especially as democracy and oligarchy w^rc 
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aided by the influence of the leadinj^ states 

12. No constitution can dispense with i29()^ 12 
the support of the strongest class in tlie stale. 
Hence Democracy and Oligarchy are the only 
constitutions possible in some states. But in 
these cases the legislator should conciliate the 
middle-class 

13. Whatever form of constitution be 1207^ 14 
adopted there are expedients to be noted which 
may lielp in preserving it 

IIou' to proceed in funning a Constitution 

14. The legislator must pay attention 1-197^^ ^5 
to three subjects in particular: {a) 'flic I 9 chl>- 
erativc Assemblv which is different in each 
form of constitution 

IS- The I'xecutixe. Here he must i2f>(;^ ^ 
know w'hat oihees are indispensable and which 
of them ma> be cunxeniently combined in the 
person of one magistrate; also vheiher the 
same offices should be supreme in escry state; 
also w'hich of the twehc or more methods of 
making appointments should be adopted in 
each case. 

i(\ (r) The Courts of Law. Here he i ^oo** 12 
must consider the kinds of law-courts, their 
spheres of action, their methods of jirocedure 

BOOK V (VIll) 

Of Revolutions, utu! their causes tn geneuil 

1. Ordinary states are founded on 1^01^ iQ 
erroneous ide.is of justice, w'hich lead to dis- 
content and revc^lution. Of revolutions some 
arc made to introduce a new' C'cuistiiution, 
others to modify the old, others to put the 
working of the Constitution in new' hands. 
Both Democracy and Oligarchy contain in- 
herent flaws which lead to revolution, but 
Democracy is the more stable of the two ivpjes 

2. We ma\ disii'\gu’‘-h bctw'ccn the i ^()2‘‘ ib 
frame of mind which fosters revolution, the 
objects ff<r w'hich it r> started, and the pro\oc- 
ative causes 

The latter deserve a more detailed 1302**5 
account 

4. Trifles may be the occasion but 

are never the true cause of a sedition. One 
common cause is the aggrandizement of a 
particular class; another is a feud betw’een rich 
and poor when they arc evenly balanced and 
there is no middle-class to mediate. \s to the 
manner of effecting a resolution: it may be 
carried through by force or fraud 
Revolutions in particular States, and how 
revolutions niLfy he avoided 

5. {a) Tn Democracies revolutions 1304**18 
may arise from a fierscculion of the rich; or 
when a demagogue becomes a general, or 
when politicians ctimpctc for the favour of the 
m<ib 

6. {h) In Oligarchies the people may 1 305® 36 
rebel against oppression; ambitious oligarchs 
may conspire, or appeal to the people, or set up 


a tyrant. Oligarchies arc seldom destroyed ex- 
ce])t by the feuds of their own members; un- 
less they employ a mercenary captain, who 
may become a tyrant 

7. (r) In Aristocracies and Polities i 30b** 22 
the injustice ol the ruling class may lead to 
revolution, but less often in Politics. Aristoc- 
racies may also be ruined by an unprivileged 
class, or an ambitious man of talent. Aristoc- 
rat les lend to become oligarchies. Also they arc 
lial)Ic to gradual dissolution; w'hich is true ui 
Polities as w ell 

8. 'Lhe best }>recaulif)ns against se- 1 307** 2b 
ditioii are these: to a\oitl illegality and frauds 
upon the unpi ivileged; to maintain good feel- 
ing between rulers and ruled; Uj watch dc- 
strucliNC agencies; to alter proj>eriv t|ualific<i 
tions from time to time; to Ici no mdi\ulual 
or class hetome loo powerful; not to let mag- 
isiiacies be a source of gam; to beware of 
class opj)ression 

0. In all in.igisirates w'c should re- 1309-'^ 32 
quire loyallv, ability, and jusiIlc; we should 
not cany the principle of the ccnistiiution to 
extremes; we should educate the citr/ens in 
the spirit of a constitution 

10. (d) The causes which destroy 1310^' 39 
and the means W'hnh preserve a Monarchv 
must be lonsidcicxl separately. Let iis first dis- 
tinguish betw ecn Tyranny and kingship T\r- 
anny combines the vices of Democraev and 
Oligarchy. Kingshij) is ex[)oscd to the same 
defects as .\risiocracy. Bui luilh these kinds ol 
Monarchy are especially end.mgered by the m 
solence of their 1 epreseiUatu es and by the fear 
or contempt which they inspiisc in others. Tw 
anny is weak against both external and domes 
(ic foes; Kingship is strong against invasion 
W'eak against sedition 

11. Moderation is the l)est jircscrva- 1313^18 
live of Kingship. Tyranny may lely on the 
traditional evjiedients of demorah/ing and di 
vuhng ns subjects, or it may imitaic Kingship 
l)y showing moderation in expenditure, and 
courtesy and iemj>erancc in social relations, by 
the wise use of ministers, by holding the bal 
ance evenly lictween the rich and jioor 

12. But lhe 'Tyrannies of the jiast 1315**12 
have been short-lived 

Plato’s discussion of revolutions in r3ib‘'^ i 
the Republic is inadequate; c.g. he docs not 
explain the results of a revolution against a 
tyranny, and could not do so on his theory; 
nor IS he correct about the cause of revolution 
in an Oligarchy; nor docs he distinguish !’‘C- 
iween the different varieties of Oligarchy and 
Democracy 

BOOK VI (VII) 

Concerning the proper organization of 
Dcmociacies and Oligarchies 

1. (A) Democracies differ inter se I3i6t' 31 
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(t) according to the character of the citizen 
botiy, (2) according tf) the mode in which the 
characteristic features of democracy arc com- 
bined. 

2. Liberty is the first principle of 1317^40 
democracy. The results of liberty are that the 
numerical majority is supreme, and that each 
man lives as he likes. From these charactens- 
tics \vc may easily infer the other features of 
democracy 

3. Ill oligarchies it is not the numcr- 1 ii 
ical majority, but the wealthier men, who are 
supreme. Hoth these principles arc unjust if 
the supreme authority is to be absolute and 
above the law. Hoth numbers and wealth 
should have their share of influence. Hut it is 
hard to find the true principles of political 
justice, and harder still to make men act upon 
them. 

4. Democracy has four species (cf. 1318^6 
Hk. IV, c. 4). The best is (i) an Agricultural 
Demotracy, in which the magistr.ites are 
elected bv, and responsible to, the nti/cn body, 
while each office has a pnjpcriy qualification 
propoitionati' to its importance. These democ- 
racies sliouUl encourage agriculture by legisla- 
tion. The next best is (2) the Pastoral Democ- 
racy. Next comes ( rlu' (commercial Democ- 
racy. Worst of all is (4) tlie F^xtreme Democra- 
cy with manhood su/Trage 

5. It is harder to preserve than to 1319^*32 
fountl a Democracy. To preserve it wc must 
prevent the poor from plundering the rich; 
we must not exhaust the public revenues by 
giving pay for the performance of public du- 
ties; vve must prevent the growth of a pauper 
class 

fi. (H) The modes of founding Oli- 1320^17 
gal l hies call for little explanation. Careful or- 
gan!/. it ion is the best way of preserving these 
go\ Cl ninents 

7. Much depends on the military ar- i32i^*) 
rangements; tihgarchs must not make their 
subjects too powerful an element in the armv. 
Admission to the governing body should be 
granted on easy conditions. Otficc should be 
made a burden, not a source of profit 

8. Both in oligarchies and democra- 1321^’ 4 
cies the right arrangement of ofliccs is impor- 
tant. Some kinds of otfice arc necessary in ev- 
ery slate; others are peculiar to special types of 
state 

BOOK VII (IV) 

The Summtim Bontnn for individuals and states 

I. Before constructing the ideal slate 1323^ 14 
we must know what is the most desirable life 
for stales and individuals. True happinc.ss 
fl^wvs from the possession of wisdom aiul vir- 
tue, and not from the possession of external 
goods. But a virtuous life must be equipped 
with external goods as instruments. These 


laws hold good of both states and individuals 

2. Hut docs the highest virtue con- 1324^5 
sist in contemplation or in action!^ The states 
of the past have lived for action in the shape 
of war and coiu]uesl. Hut war cannot be re- 
garded as a reasonable object for a slate 

3. A virtuous life implies activity, 1325^16 
but act IV ity may be speculative as well as prac- 
tic.'il. '1 hose are wrong w'ho regard the life of 
a prailk.d politician as degrading. Hut again 
they arc wrong who treat political power as 
the highest good 

ptetute of the Ideal State 

4. VVe must begin by considering 33 

the population and the territory. The former 
should be as small as we can make it without 
sacrificing independence and the capacity for a 
moral hie. The smaller the population the 
more manageable it will be 

5. The territory must be large 1326^26 

enough to supply the citizens with the means 
of living liberally and temperately, with an 
abundance of leisure. The city should be in a 
central position 

6. Communication with the sea is 1327^11 
desirable for economic and military reasons; 
but the moral elfccts of sea-trade are bad. If 
the state has a marine, the port towm should 
be at some distance from the city 

7. The character of the citizens 1327^18 

should be a mean between that of Asiatics and 
that of the northern races; intelligence and 
high spirit should be harmoniously blended 
as they are in some CJrcck races 

8. We must distinguish the mem- 1328^21 
hers of the state from those who arc necessary 
as its servants, but no part of it. There must 
be men w ho are able to provide food, to prac- 
tise the arts, to bear arms, to carry on the 
work of exchange, to supervise the stale reli- 
gion, to exercise political and judicial functions 

9. Hut of these classes w'e should ex- 1 328*’ 23 
elude from the citizen body (i ) the mechanics, 
(2) the traders, (3) the husbandmen. War- 
riors, rulers, priests remain as eligible for citi- 
zenship. I’he same persons should exercise 
these three jirofessions, but at different periods 
of life. Ownership of land should be confined 
to them 

10. Such a distinction between a rul- 1329^40 
ing and a subject class, based on a difference 
of occupation, is nothing new. It still exists in 
Egypt, and the custom of common meals in 
(Tete and Italv proses that it formerlv existed 
there. Most of the valuable rules of politics 
have been discovered over and over again in 
the course of history. In dealing with the land 
of the slate wc must distinguish between j)ub- 
lic demesnes and priv.iie estates. Both kinds of 
land should be tilled by slaves or barbarians of 
a servile disposition 

11. The site of the city should be 
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chosen with regard (i) to public health, (2) to 
political convenience, (3) to strategic require- 
ments. The ground-plan of the city should be 
regular enough for beauty, not so regular as 
to make defensive warfare difficult. Walls are 
a practical necessity 

12. It is well that the arrangement 1331^ tQ 
of the buildings in the city should be carefully 
thought out 

The Educational System of the Ideal State ^ its aim, 
and early stages 

13. The nature and character of the 1331*' 24 
citizens must be determined with reference to 
the kind of happiness which wc desire them 
to pursue. Happiness was defined in die Ethics 
as the perfect exercise of virtue, the latter term 
being understood not in the contlilional, but 
in the absolute sense. Now a man acquires vir- 
tue of this kind by the help of nature, habit, 
and reason 

Habit and reason are the fruits 1332^39 
of education, which must therefore be dis- 
cussed 

14. The citizens should be educated 1332^ 12 
to obey when young and to rule when they arc 
older. Rule is their ultimate and highest func- 
tion. Since the good ruler is the same as the 
good man, tiur education must be so framed 
as to produce the good man. It should develop 
all man’s powers and fit him for all the activi- 
ties of life; but the highest powers and the 
highest activities must be the supreme care of 
education. An education which is purely mili- 
tary, like the Laconian, neglects this pnnci})le 

15. The virtues of peace (intellectual iH-4^ 
culture, temperance, justice) arc the most 
necessary for states and individuals; war is 
nothing but a means towards securing peai:c. 
But education must follow the natural order 
of human development, beginning with the 
body, dealing next with the appetites, and 
training the intellect last of all 

16. To produce a healthy physique 1334^^28 
the legislator must fix the age of marriage, 
regulate the physical condition of the parents, 
provide for the exposure of infants, and setile 
the duration of marriage 

17. He must also prescribe a physical 133^^ 3 
training for infants and young children. For 


their moral education the very young should 
be committed to overseers; these should select 
the talcs which they are told, their associates, 
the pictures, plays, and statues which they see. 
From five to seven years of age should be the 
period of preparation for intellectual training 

BOOK vni (V) 

The Ideal Education continued: Its Music and 
Gymnastic 

1. Fducation shoultl be under 
state-control and the same for all the citizens 

2. It should comprise those useful 1337^33 
studies which every one must master, but none 
which degrade the mind or body 

3. Reading, writing, and drawing 1337^23 
have alw,iys been taught on the score of their 
utility; gymnastic as producing valour. Music 
is taught as a recreation, but it serves a higher 
purpose, 'riie noble employment of leisure is 
the highest aim which a man c.ni pursue; and 
music IS valuable for this purpose. The .same 
may be s.iiti of drawing, and other subjects of 
education have the same kind of value 

4. CJymnastic is the first stage of edu- 1 338*^ S 
cation; but wc must ni)t develop the valour 
and physicjuc of our children at the expense 
of the mind, as they do in Sparta. Until pu- 
berty, and for three years after, bodily exercise 
should be light 

5. Music, if it were a mere amuse- 1339*'^ n 
ment, should not be taught to children; they 
would do better by listening to professionals. 
But music is a moral discipline and a rational 
enjoyment 

6. By learning music children be- 13401^20 
come belter critics and arc given a suitable oc- 
cupation. When of riper age they should aban- 
don music; professional skill is not for them; 
nor should they be taught difficult instruments 

7. The various musical harmonics 1341^^9 
should be used for different purposes. Some 
inspire virtue, others valour, others enthusi- 
asm. The ethical harmonies are those which 
children should learn. I'hc others may be left 
to professionals. "Hic Dorian harmony is the 
best for education. The Phrygian is bad; but 
the Lydian may be beneficial to children 
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BOOK I 


1 

1252* Every slate is a community of some 
kind, and every community is established with 
a view to some good; for mankind always act 
in order to obtain that which they think good. 
JLit, il all communities aim at some good, the 
state or political community, which is the high- 
[ 5 ] est of all, and which embraces all the rest, 
aims at good in a greater degree than any oth- 
er, and at the highest good. 

Some jX'opIe think that the (jualifications of 
a statesman, king, householder, and master are 
the same, and that they differ, not in kind, but 
only in the number of their subjects. For exam- 
[70] pie, the ruler over a few is called a mas- 
ter; o\cr more, the manager of a household; 
over a still larger c.-, a statesman or king, 

as it there weic no difference between a 
great household and a small state. The distinc- 
tion which is made lu tween the king and the 
staU'sman is as follows: When the government 
[ 75 ] is personal, the ruler is a king; when, ac- 
cording to the rules of the political science, the 
citizens rule and are ruled m turn, then he is 
called a statesman. 

l]ut all this is a mistake; for gosernmenis 
differ in kind, as will be evident to any one 
who considers the matter according to the 
method wliich has hitherto guided us. As in 
[ 20 ] other depailmciils of science, so in poli- 
tics, the compound should always be rcsoKed 
into the simple elements or least jiarts oi the 
whole. We must therefore look at the elements 
ot which the state is composed, in order that 
we may see in what the different kinds o 1 rule 
differ from one another, and whether any sci- 
entific result can be attained about each one ol 
them. 

2 

lie who thus considers things in their first 
[ 25 I growth and origin, whether a state or 
anything else, will obtain the clearest view of 

Noth I'ht* bolt! face luiniljcrs and letters arc approxi- 
mate intlicatioiis of tlic p.ij;cs and C(>lumns td the stand- 
ard Hcrlin (heck text; the ])rackctcd niimbris, of the 
lines in the Greek text; thev are here assij;ncd as they 
arc assigned in the Oxford translation. 


them. In the first place there must be a union 
of those who cannot exist without each other; 
namelv, ol male and female, that the race may 
continue (and this is a union which is lormed, 
not ol delihcralc purpose, but because, in com- 
mon witli other animals and with plants, man- 
kind h.ue a natural desire to leave behind 
[)^o] them an image of themselves), and of 
natural ruler and subject, that both may be pre- 
served. I'or that which can foresee by the exer- 
cise ol mind is by nature intended to be lord 
and master, and that which can with its body 
give effect to such foresight is a suh]cct, and by 
nature a slave; hence master and slave have the 
1252*^ same interest. Now nature has distin- 
guished between the female and the slave. For 
she IS nor niggardly, like the smith who fash- 
ions the Delphi.an knife tor many uses; she 
makes each thing for a single use, and every 
instrument is besr made when intended for one 
and not lor many usc^'. Put among barbarians 
f 5 ] no distinction is made hciw een women and 
slaves, because' there is no natural ruler among 
them: they are a community of slaves, male 
and female. Wherelorc the poets say, — 

It is meet that IhlUnes should ude over bar- 

hiU.'jm, ^ 

as if they thought that the barbarian and the 
slave were by nature one. 

Out oi these two relationship': between man 
and woman, master and slaxe, the first thing to 
[/oj arise is the faniiU, and Hesiod is right 
when he .sa\s, — 

/’//.»/ house and u ife and an ox for the plough^ 

for the txx is the poor man’s slave. The family 
is the association established by nature for the 
supply of men’s e\cr\day wants, anti the mem- 
bers of it arc called by Chaiondas ‘companions 
of the cupboard’, and by R}umenides the Cre- 
tan, ‘companions of the manger’. But when 
[/<?] several families are united, and the asso- 
ciation aims at something more than the sup- 
ply ot daily needs, the first society to be lormed 
is the village. And the most natural form of the 
village appears to be that of a colony from the 

^ I'lnipulrs, Ip/ifgrnm in Aults ^ 1400. 

* Worf{i and Days^ 405. 
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family, composed of the children and grand- 
children, who are said to he ‘suckled with the 
same milk’. And this is the reason why Hel- 
lenic states were originally governed by kings; 
[20] because the Hellenes were under royal 
rule before they came together, as the barbari- 
ans still arc. Every family is ruled by the eldest, 
and therefore in the colonies of the family 
the kingly form of government prevailed be- 
cause they were of the same blood. As Homer 
saysd 

Each one gii es law to his childrni and to his 

Wtl'CS. 

For they lived disperscdlv, as was the manner 
in ancient times. Whcrelorc men say that the 
Gods have a king, because they themselves ei- 
[25] ther arc or were in ancient times under 
the rule of a king. For they imagine, not only 
the forms of the Gods, but their ways of lite to 
be like their own. 

When several villages are united in a single 
complete community, large enough to he near- 
ly or ejuite self-sufficing, the state comes into 
existence, originating in the bare needs of life, 
and continuing in existence for the sake oi a 
[^o] good life. And therefore, il the earlier 
forms of society are natural, so is the state, lor 
it is the end of them, and the nature of a thing 
is its end. For what each thing is when fully 
developed, we call its nature, whether we are 
speaking of a man, a horse, or a family. Be- 
sides, the final cause .Tiid end of a thing is the 
1253“ best, and to be self-sufficing is the end 
anti the best. 

Hence it is evident that the stale is a creation 
of nature, and that man is by nature a political 
animal. And he who by nature and not by mere 
accident is without a state, is cither a bad man 
or above humanity; he is like the 

[ 5 ] Trihcless, lawless, hearth] ess one, 

whom Horner^ denounces — the natural outcast 
is forthwith a lover of war; he may be com- 
pared to an isolated piece at draughts. 

Now, that man is more of a political animal 
than bees or any other gregarious animals is 
evident. Nature, as we often say, makes noth- 
ing in vain, and man is the only animal whom 
she has endowed with the gift of s[x.*cch. And 
[/o] whereas mere voice is but an indication 
of pleasure or pain, and is therefore found in 
other animals (for their nature attains to the 
perception of pleasure and pain and the inti- 
mation of them to one another, and no fur- 

^ Ody<seyy i\. 1 14. ® Iliad, ix. 63. 


iher), the power of speech is intended to set 
forth the expedient and inexpedient, and there- 
fore likewise the just and the unjust. And it is 
[75] a characteristic of man that he alone has 
any sense ot good and evil, of just and unjust, 
and the like, and the association of living be- 
ings who have this sense makes a lamily and a 
state. 

Further, the state is by nature clearly prior 
to the family and to the individual, since the 
whole is of necessity prior to the part; lor cx- 
[20] ample, if the whole body l>e destroyed, 
there will be no foot or hand, except in an 
ecjuivocal sense, as we might sjx’ak oi a stone 
hand; for when destroyed the hand will Ix’ no 
belter than that. But things are defined by their 
working and power; and we ought not to say 
that they are the same when they no longer 
have their proper ipiality, bur only that they 
[25] have the same name. 'I'he prooj that the 
state is a creation of nature and prior to the in- 
dividual is that the individual, when isolated, 
is not self-sufficing; and therefore he is like a 
part in relation to the whole. Ikit he who is un 
able to live in society, or who has no need be- 
cause he is sufficient for himseh, must lx* cither 
a beast or a god: he is no part of a state. A so- 
cial instinct IS implanted in all men by nature, 
[)V)] and yet he who first founded the state 
was the greatest of benefactors. Foi man, when 
perfected, is the best of animals, but, when 
separated from law and justice, he is the worst 
of all; since armed injustice is the more dan- 
gerous, and he is equippetl at birth with arms, 
meant to be used by intelligence and virtue, 
which he mav use for the worst ends. Where- 
fore, if he have not virtue, he is the most 
unholy and the most savage ol animals, and the 
most full of lust and gluttony. But justice is 
the bond of men In states, for the administra- 
tion of justice, which is the determination of 
what is just, is the principle of order in politi- 
cal society. 

3 

Seeing then that the state is made up of house- 
holds, Ix^lore speaking of the state we must 
speak of the management of the household. 
The parts of household management corre- 
1253*^ spond to the fxfrsons who com[iosc the 
household, and a complete household consists 
of slaves and freemen. Now vve should lx:gin 
by examining everything in its fewest possible 
[5] elements; and the first and fewest possible 
parts of a family are master and .slave, husband 
and wife, father and children. We have there- 
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fore to consider what each of these three rela- 
tions is and ought to be: — I mean the relation 
[/o] of master and servant, the marriage rela- 
tion (the conjunction of man and witc has no 
name of its own), and thirdly, the procreative 
relation (this also has no proper name). And 
there is another clement of a household, the so- 
called art of getting wealth, which, according 
to some, is identical with household manage- 
ment, according to others, a principal part of 
it; the nature of this art will also have to be 
considered by us. 

[ 75 ] Let us first speak of master and slave, 
looking to the needs of practical lile and also 
seeking to attain some better theory of their 
relation than exists at present. For some arc of 
opinion that the rule of a master is a sci- 
ence, and that the management ol a household, 
and the mastership ol slaves, and the political 
and royal rule, as I was saying at the outset, are 
[ 20 ] all the same. Others affirm that the rule 
of a master over slaves is contrary to nature, 
and that the distinction lx‘tween slave and 
freeman exists by law only, and not by nature; 
and being an interFr''Pcc with nature is theie- 
iore unjust. 

4 

Prn[XTty is a part of the household, and the art 
ol acquiring property is a part ot the art of 
managing the household; for no man can li\e 
well, or indecti live at all, unless he be provided 
[ 25 ] with necessaries. And as in the arts which 
have a definite sphere the woikers must have 
their own proper instiuments lor the accom- 
plishment of their work, so it is in the manage- 
ment of a household. Now instruments are of 
\arious sorts; some are living, others lifeless; 
in the rudder, the fiilot of a ship has a lifeless, 
m the look-out man, a li\ing instrument; tor in 
the arts the servant is a kind of instrument, 
[^o] I’hus, too, a possession is an instrument 
for maintaining hie. And so, in the arrange- 
ment of the family, a slave is a li\mg jiossession, 
and property a number ol such instruments; 
and the servant is himself an instrument which 
takes precedence ol all other instruments. For 
if every instrument could acconijilish its own 
work, obeying or anticipating the will ot oth- 
l?5] ers, like the statues of Daedalus, or the 
tripods of Hephaestus, which, sa)s the poet,* 

of their own accord entered the assembly of the 
Cods: 

if, in like manner, the shuttle would weave and 
^ ilonier, Ihad^ xviii. 376. 
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the plectrum touch the lyre without a hand to 
guide them, chief workmen would not want 
servants, nor masters slaves. Here, however, 
1254“ another distinction must be drawn; the 
instruments commonly so called are instru- 
ments of production, whilst a possession is an 
instrument of action. The shuttle, for example, 
is not only of use; but something else is made 
by it, whereas of a garment or of a bed there is 
[ 5 ] only the use. Further, as production and 
action are difTercnt in kind, and both require 
instruments, the instruments which they em- 
ploy must likewise difler in kind. But life is 
action and not production, and therclore the 
slave IS the minister of action. Again, a posses- 
sion IS spoken of as a part is spoken of; for the 
f/o] part IS not only a part of something else, 
but wholly belongs to it; and this is also true of 
a possession. The master is only the master of 
the slave; he docs not belong to him, whereas 
the slave is not only the slave of his master, but 
wholly belongs to him. Hence we sec what is 
the nature and office of a slave; he who is by 
nature not his own but another's man, is by na- 
[/s] turc a slave; and he may lx said to lx an- 
other's man who, being a human being, is also 
a possession. And a poss<‘ssion may be defined 
as an instrument of action, separable Iroin the 
j^ossessor. 

5 

But is there any one thus intended by nature 
to be a slave, and for whom such a condition 
is expedient and right, or rather is not all slav- 
ery a violation of nature? 
fjo] There is no difficulty in answering this 
cjuestion, on grounds both of reason and of 
I act. For that some should rule and others be 
ruled IS a thing not only necessary, but expedi- 
ent; Irom the hour of their birth, some are 
marked out tor subjection, others for rule. 

7\nd there are many kinds both ot rulers 
and subjects (and that rule is the better which 
[ 25 ] IS exercised o\er lx*tter subjects — tor ex- 
ample, to rule o\cr men is Ix'tter than to rule 
over wild beasts; lor the work is better wdiich 
is excLiitcd by belter workmen, and w'here one 
man rules and another is ruled, they may he 
said to have a work); for in all things which 
form a composite wffiolc anti which arc made 
[- 70 ] up of parts, wdiclher continuous or dis- 
crete, a distinction Ixtw'ccn the ruling and the 
subject element comes to light. Such a duality 
exists in living creatures, but not in them only; 
it originates in the constitution of the universe; 
even in things which have no lile there is a 
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ruling principle, as in a musical mode. But we doubtless if men differed from one another in 


are wandering from the subject. We will there- 
fore restrict ourselves to the living creature, 
which, in the first place, consists oL soul and 
[^5] body: and of these two, the one is by na- 
ture the ruler, and the other the subject. But 
then we must look for the intentions of nature 
in things which retain their nature, and not in 
things which are corrupted. And therelorc we 
must study the man who is in the most perfect 
state both of body and soul, for in him we shall 
see the true relation of the two; although in 
1254 ^ bad or corrupted natures the body will 
often appear to rule over the soul, lx:cause they 
are in an evil and unnatural condition. At all 
events we may firstly observe in living crea- 
tures both a dcspotical and a constitutional 
rule; for the soul rules the body with a dcspoti- 
cal rule, whereas the intellect rules the appe- 
tites w'ith a constitutional and royal rule. And 
it is clear that the rule of the soul over the 
[5] body, and of the mind and the rational cle- 
ment over the passionate, is natural and expe- 
dient; w’hcreas the equality of the two or the 
rule of the inferior is always hurtful. The same 
holds good of animals in relation to men; lor 
[/o] tame animals have a better nature than 
wnld, and all tame animals are better off when 
they are ruled by man; for then they are pre- 
served. Again, the male is by nature superior, 
and the female inferior; and the one rules, and 
[/5] the other is ruled; this principle, of neces- 
sity, extends to all mankind. Where then there 
is such a difference as that between soul and 
body, or between men and animals (as in the 
case of those whose busine:>s is to use their 
body, and who can do nothing better), the 
louder sort arc by nature slaves, and it is better 
for them as for all inferiors that they should be 
[20] under the rule of a master. For he who 
can be, and therefore is, another’s, and he who 
participates in rational principle enough to ap- 
prehend, but not to have, such a principle, is a 
slave by nature. Whereas the lower animals 
cannot even apprehend a principle; they obey 
their instincts. And indeed the use made of 
slaves and of tame animals is not very differ- 
[25] ent; for both with their bodies minister 
to the needs of life. Nature wouhl like to dis- 
tinguish between the bodies of freemen and 
slaves, making the one strong for servile la- 
bour, the other upright, and although useless 
[^o] for such services, useful for political life 
in the arts both of war and peace. But the op- 
posite often happens — that some have the souls 
and others have the bodies of freemen. And 


the mere forms of their bodies as much as the 
[^5] statues of the Gods do from men, all 
would acknowledge that the inferior class 
should be slaves of the superior. And if this is 
true of the body, how much more just that a 
similar distinction should exist in the soul? but 
1255 * the beauty of the body is seen, whereas 
the beauty of the soul is not seen. It is clear, 
then, that some men are by nature free, and 
others slaves, and that for these latter slavery 
is both expedient aiul right. 

6 

But that those who take the opposite view 
have in a certain wav right on their side, may 
be easily seen. For the words slavery and slave 
are used in two senses. There is a slave or 
[5] slavery by law as well as by nature. The 
law of which I speak is a sort of convention — 
the law by which whatever is taken m war is 
supposed to belong to the victors. But this 
right many jurists imfX’ach, as they would an 
orator who brought foiward an unconstitu- 
tional measure: they detest the notion that, lie- 
cause one man has the power ot doing vio- 
[70] lence and is superior in brute strength, 
another shall be his slave and subject. I'Acn 
among philosophers there is a difference of 
opinion. The origin of the dispute, and what 
makes the views invade each other's territory, 
is as follows: in some sense virtue, when fur- 
nished with means, has actua ity the greatest 
power ot exercising lorcc: and as superior 
power is only founil where there is su|XTior 
excellence of some kind, power seems to imply 
[75] virtue, and the dispute to be* simply one 
about justice (for it is due to one party iden- 
tifying justice with goodwill, w'hile the other 
identifies it with the mere rule of the stronger). 
If these views arc thus set out separately, die 
other views have no force or plausibility against 
[20] the view that the superior in virtue ought 
to rule, or he master. Others, clinging, as they 
think, simply to a principle of justice (for law 
and custom arc a sort ot justice), assume that 
slavery in accordance with the custom of war 
is justified by law, but at the same moment 
they deny this. For what if the cause of the 
[25] war be unjust? And again, no one would 
ever say that he is a slave who is unworthy to 
be a slave. Were this the case, men of the high- 
est rank would be slaves and the children of 
slaves if they or their parents chance to have 
been taken captive and sold. Wherefore Hel- 
lenes do not like to call Hellenes slaves, but 
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confine the term to barbarians. Yet, in using 
[^o] this language, they really mean the nat- 
ural slave of whom we spoke at first;* for it 
must be admitted that some are slaves every- 
where, others nowhere. The same principle 
applies to nobility. Hellenes regard themselves 
as noble everywhere, and not only in their own 
country, but they deem the barbarians 
noble only when at home, thereby implying 
that there arc two sorts ol nobility and free- 
dom, the one absolute, the other relative. The 
Helen of Theodcctes says:^ 

Who tvould presume to call me servant who 
am on both sides sprung from the stem of the 
Gods? 

What does this mean but that they distinguish 
[^o] freedom and slavery, noble and humble 
birth, by the two principles of good and evil.f* 
1255^ They think that as men and animals 
beget men and animals, so Irorn good men a 
good man spring*^'. Rut this is what nature, 
though she may intend it, cannot always ac- 
complish. 

We see then that there is some foundation 
[5] for this dilTciwUcc ol epuiion, and that all 
arc not either slaves by nature or treemen by 
nature, am also that there is in some eases a 
marked distinction between the two classes, 
rendering it expedient and right lor the one to 
lx* slaves and the others to Ik masters: the one 
practising olx'diencc, the others exercising the 
authority and lordship which nature intended 
them to have. The abuse of this authority is 
injurious to both; for the interests of part and 
[/o] whole, of body and soul, arc the same, and 
the slave is a part of the master, a living but 
separated part of his bodily frame. Hence, 
where the relation of master and slave laetween 
them is natural they arc friends and have a 
common interest, but where it rests merely on 
[^5] law and force the reverse is true. 

7 

The previous remarks are quite enough to 
show that the rule of a master is not a consti- 
tutional rule, and that all the difTcrent kinds of 
rule are not, as some affirm, the same with each 
other. For there is one rule exercised over sub- 
jects who are by nature free, another over sub- 
jects who are by nature slaves. The rule of a 
household is a monarchy, for every house is 
under one head: whereas constitutional rule is 
[20] a government of ireemen and equals. 
The master is not called a master because he 

* Chapter 5. * Helena^ fr. 3, Nauck. 
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has science, but because he is of a certain char- 
acter, and the same remark applies to the slave 
and the ireeman. Still there may he a science 
for the master and a science ior the slave. The 
science of the slave would be such as the man 
of Syracuse taught, who made money by in- 
structing slaves in their ordinary duties. And 
[25] such a knowledge may be carried further, 
so as to include cookery and similar ivk mal 
arts. For some duties are of the more necessary, 
others of the more honourable sort; as the 
proverb says, ‘slave before slave, master bc- 
[^u] fore master’.^ But all such branches of 
knowledge are servile. There is hkew'isc a sci- 
ence of the master, which teaches the use of 
slaves; for the master as such is concerned, not 
with the acquisition, but with the use of them. 
Yet this so-callcd science is not anything great 
or wonderful; for the master need only know 
how to orrler that which the slave must know 
[^5] how to execute. Hence those who are in a 
position which places them above toil have 
.stewards who attend to their households while 
the\ occupy thcmsvKes with philosophy or 
with pobtics. Rut the art of acquiring slaves, I 
mean of justly ac(|uiring them, dificrs both 
from the art of the master and the art of the 
sla\c, being a species of hunting or war. 

[ 40 1 Enough of the distinction between master 
and slave. 

8 

1256® Let us now inquire into property gen- 
erally, and into the art of getting wealth, in 
accordance wnih our usual method, for a slave 
has been shown"* to be a part of pro|>erty. The 
first question is whether the art of getting 
wealth is the same with the art of managing a 
household or a part of it, or instrumental to 
it; and it the last, whether in the way that the 
art of making shuttles is instrumental to the 
[ 5] art of weaving, or in the way that the cast- 
ing of bronze is instrumental to the art of the 
statuary, for they are not instrumental in the 
same way, but the one provides tools and the 
other material; and by material I mean the sub- 
stratum out of which any work is made; thus 
wool is the material of the weaver, bronze of 
[/o] the sialuary. Now it is easy to see that the 
art of household management is not identical 
with the art of getting wealth, for the one uses 
the material which the other provides. For the 
art which uses household stores can be no 
other than the art of household management. 

* Pliilcinon, Pancratiastes^ fr. 2, Mcincke. 

* Chapter 4. 
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There is, however, a doubt whether the art of 
getting wealth is a part of liousehold manage- 
ment or a distinct art. Tl the getter ol wealth 
[75] has to consider whence wealth and prop- 
erty can be procured, but there are many sorts 
of property and riches, then are husbandry, and 
the care and pro\ision ot food in general, parts 
of the wealth-getting art or distinct arts? 
Again, there are many sorts of food, and 
therefore there are many kinds of lives both 
[20] of animals and men; they must all have 
food, and the differences in their food have 
made differences in their ways of life. For of 
beasts, some arc gregarious, others are solitary; 
they live in the way which is best adapted to 
sustain them, accordingly as they aic carnivo- 
[25] rolls or herbivorous or omnivorous: and 
their habits arc determined for them by nature 
in such a manner that they may obtain with 
greater facility the food of their choice. lUit, as 
different species have different tastes, the same 
things are not naturally pleasant to all of 
them: and therefore the lives of carnivorous or 
[jo] herbivorous animals lurther differ among 
themselves. In the lives of men too there is a 
great difference. The laziest are shepherds, 
who lead an idle life, and get their subsistence 
without trouble from tame animals; their flocks 
having to wander from place to place in search 
of pasture, they are compelled to follow them, 
[jy] cultivating a sort of livmg faim. Others 
support themselves by hunting, which is of 
different kinds. Some, for example, arc brig- 
ands, others, who dwell near lakes or marshes, 
or rivers or a sea in which there are fish, are 
fishermen, and others live by the pursuit ot 
birds or wild beasts. The greater number ob- 
tain a living from the cultivated fruits of the 
[./o] soil. Such are the modes of subsistence 
which prevail among those whose industry 
springs up of itself, and whose food is not nc- 
1256 *^ quired by exchange and retail trade — 
there is the shepherd, the husbandman, the 
brigand, the fisherman, the hunter. Some gain 
a comfortable maintenance out of two employ- 
ments, eking out the deficiencies of one of 
them by another: thus the life of a shepherd 
f 5] may be combined with that of a brigand, 
the life of a farmer with that of a hunter. Other 
modes of life are similarly combined in any 
way which the needs of men may require. 
Property, in the sense of a bare livelihood, 
seems to be given by nature herself to all, both 
[10] when they are first born, and when they 
are grown up. For some animals bring forth, 
together with their offspring, so much food as 


will last until they are able to supply them- 
selves; of this the vermiparoiis or oviparous 
animals arc an instance; and the viviparous 
animals have up to a certain time a supply of 
food lor their young in themselves, which is 
[75] called milk. In like manner wc may infer 
that, after the birth of animals, plants exist for 
their sake, and that the other anim.ds exist for 
the sake of man, the tame for use and food, 
the wild, il not all, ar least the greater part of 
them, for lood, and lor the provision ol cloth- 
[20] ing and various instruments. Now il na- 
ture makes nothing incomplete, ami nothing in 
vain, the inference must be that she has made 
all animals lor the sake ol man. /Viul so, in one 
point ol view, the art of war is a natural art ol 
acquisition, tor the art of actjuisition includes 
hunting, an art which vve ought to practise 
against wild Ixasls, anti against men vv^ho, 
[25] though intended by natuie to be gov- 
erned, will not submit; for war of such a kind 
is naturally just. 

Ol the art ol acquisition then there is one 
kind which by nature is a [)ari ol the man.ige- 
ment ol a household, in so far as the art of 
household management must either find rcatly 
to hand, or itsell provide, such things nccess.ir\ 
[jo] to life, anti usclul for the community ot 
the family or state, as can be sion-d. 'Thev are 
the elements of true riches; lor the amount ol 
property vvhn h is needc'd lor a good lile is not 
unlimited, although Solon in one ol bis poems 
says that 

No bound to r'lchts has bccit fixed for man) 
But there is a boundary fixed, just as ibeie is in 
[jj] the other arts; for the instruments ol any 
art are never unlimited, cither in number 01 
size, and riches may be defined as a number ol 
instruments to bo used in a household or in a 
state. And so we sec that there is a natural art 
of acquisition which is practised by managers 
of households and by statesmen, and what is 
the reason of this. 

9 

[^o] There is another variety of the art of ac- 
quisition which is commonly and rightly called 
an art of wealth-getting, and has in fact sug- 
1257 ® gested the notion that riches and prop- 
erty have no limit. Being nearly connected with 
the preceding, it is often identified with it. But 
though they arc not very different, neither arc 
they the same. The kind already described is 
given by nature, the other is gained by cx- 
fKrience and art. 

^ Bei"k, F’ict I \'r , 7t. 
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[ 5] Let us begin our discussion ot the question 
with the following considerations: 

Oi cverytliing which we possess there are 
two uses; both lK*long to the thing as such, but 
not in the same manner, for one is the proper, 
and the other the improjXT or secondary use 
of it. I'or example, a shoe is used for wear, and 
is used 1 01 exchange; both are uses of the shoe. 
[yo| Me who gives a shoe in exchange for 
money or lood to him who wants one, d(x:s in- 
deed use the shoe as a shoe, but this is not its 
proper or [irimary purjiose, lor a shoe is not 
made to be an object of barti r. The same may 
he said of all possessions, for the art of cx- 
[^5] change extends to all of them, and it 
arises at first from what is natural, Irom the 
circumstance that some have too little, others 
loo much. Idence we may infer that retail trade 
is not a natural part of the art of getting 
wealth; had it been so, men would have ceasetl 
to exch.mge when they had enough. In the 
first Lommunity, indeed, w’hich is the family, 
[jo] this art is obviously of no use, but it Ik’- 
gins to be usclul w'hen the society increases. 
For the members ; ! th^ i.imily originally had 
all things in common; later, wdii n the lamily 
divided into parts, the parts shared in many 
things, and different parts in different things, 
w'hich they hatl to give in exchange lor what 
they wanted, a kind of barter which is still 
[25] practised among barbarous nations w'ho 
exchange with one another the necessaries ot 
ble and nothing more; giving and receiving 
w ine, tor exanqile, in exchange for corn, and 
the like. This sort o[ barter is not part ol the 
wealth getting art and is not contrai y to nature, 
[ ^o] but IS needed tor the satistaciion ol men's 
natural wants. I be other or more complex 
form ol exchange grew, as might ha\<‘ been 
interred, out ot the simpler. When the inhab- 
itants ot one country became more depench nr 
on those of another, and they impoited what 
they needed, anti exported what they had too 
much of, money necessarily came into use. I'or 
[? 5 ] lilt’ various necessaries ol ble are not 
easily carrieiJ about, and hence men agreed to 
employ in their dealings with each other some- 
thing W'hich was intrinsically useful and easily 
ap[)licablc to the pur[)oses of life, for example, 
iron, silver, and the like. Of this the \alue w\as 
at first measured simply by size and weight, 
[^0] but in process of time they pul a stamp 
upon it, to save the trouble of vveighing and to 
mark the value. 

1257 ** When the use of coin had once been 
discovered, out of the barter of necessary ar- 
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tides arose the other art of wealth-getting, 
namely, retail trade; which was at first prob- 
ably a simple matter, but became more compli- 
cated as soon as men learned by experience 
whence and by what exchanges the greatest 
profit might be made. Originating in the use 
[5] of coin, the art of getting wealth is gen- 
erally thought to be chiefly concerned with it, 
and to be the art which produces riches and 
wealth; having to consider how they may be ac- 
cumulated. Indeed, riches is assumed by many 
to be only a quantity of com, because the arts 
of getting wealth and retail trade are con- 
[in] cerned wnth coin. Others maintain that 
coined money is a mere sham, a thing not nat- 
ural, hut conventional only, because, if the 
users substitute another commodity for it, it is 
worthless, and because it is not useful as a 
means to any of the necessities of life, and, in- 
deed, he who is rich in coin may often be in 
w'ant of necessary food. But how can that be 
[75] w'ealih of which a man may have a great 
abundance and vet perish with hunger, like 
Midas in the fable, whose insatiable prayer 
turned everything that was set Ixforc him into 
gol(P 

Hence men seek after a better notion of 
riches and of the art of getting wealth than the 
mere acquisition of com, and they are right. 
For natural riches and the natural art of 
WTallb-getting arc a difierent thing; m their 
fjo] true form they are part of the manage- 
ment ol a household; whereas retail trade is 
the art of producing wealth, not in every way, 
but by exchange. And it is thought to be con- 
cernetl with coin; for coin is the unit of ex- 
change and the measure or limit of it. And 
there is no bound to the riches which spring 
Irom this art of wealth getting. As in the art 
[25] of medicine there is no limit to the pur- 
suit of health, and as m the other arts there is 
no limit to the pursuit of their several ends, 
for they aim at accomplishing their ends to the 
uttermost (but of the means there is a limit, 
lor the end is always the limit), so, too, in this 
art of wealth-getting there is no limit of the 
emi, which is riches of ihc spurious kind, and 
[^o] the acquisition of wealth. But the art of 
wealth-getting which consists in household 
management, on the other hand, has a limit; 
the unlimited acquisition of wealth is not its 
business. And, therefore, in one point of view, 
all riches must have a limit; nevertheless, as a 
matter of fact, we imd the opposite to be the 
case; for all getters of wealth increase their 
hoard of coin without limit. The source of the 
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confusion is the near connexion between the 
[33] ^"^0 kinds of wealth-getting; in either, 
the instrument is the same, although the use 
is different, and so they pass into one another; 
for each is a use of the same property, hut with 
a difference: accumulation is the end in the one 
case, but there is a further end in the other. 
Hence some persons arc led to believe that get- 
ting wealth is the object of household manage- 
ment. and the whole idea of their lives is that 
they ought cither to increase their money with- 
[40] out limit, or at any rate not to lose it. The 
origin of this disposition in men is that they 
1258 * are intent upon living only, and not up- 
on living well; and, as their desires are un- 
limited, they also desire that the means of 
gratifying them should l>e without liiiiit. Those 
who do aim at a good life seek the means of 
obtaining bodily pleasures; and, since the en- 
[5] joyment of these appears to depend on 
property, they arc absorU'd in getting wealth: 
and so there arises the second species ot wealth- 
getting. For, as their enjoyment is in excess, 
they seek an art which produces the excess of 
enjoyment; and, if they are not able to supply 
their pleasures by the art of getting wealth, 
they try other arts, using in turn every faculty 
[/o] in a manner contrary to nature. 'I’he qual- 
ity of courage, for example, is not intended to 
make wealth, but to inspire confidence; neither 
is this the aim of the general’s or of the physi- 
cian’s art; but the one aims at victory and the 
other at health. Nevertheless, some men turn 
every quality or art into a means of gettii>g 
wealth; this they conceive to be the end, and 
to the promotion of the end they think all 
things must contribute. 

Thus, then, wc have considered the art of 
[75] wealth-getting which is unnecessary, and 
why men want it; and also the necessary art of 
wealth-getting, which wc have seen to be dif- 
ferent from the other, and to be a natural part 
of the art of managing a household, concerned 
with the provision of food, not, however, like 
the former kind, unlimited, but having a limit. 

10 

And wc have found the answer to our original 
question, Whether the art of getting wealth is 
the business of the manager of a household 
and of the statesman or not their business? — 
[20] viz. that wealth is presupposed by them. 
For as political science docs not make men, but 
takes them from nature and uses them, so too 
nature provides them with earth or sea or the 
like as a source of food. At this stage begins 


the duty of the manager of a household, who 
has to order the things which nature supplies; 
[25] — he may be compared 10 the weaver who 
has not to make but to use wool, and to know, 
loo, what sort of wool is good and serviceable 
or bad and unserviceable. Were this otherwise, 
it would be diflicult to see why the art of get- 
ting wealth is a part of the management of a 
household and the art ol mcilicine not; for 
surely the memliers of a household must have 
health just as they must have life or any other 
[^o] necessary. The answer is that as from one 
point of view the master of the house and the 
ruler of the state have to consider alxuit health, 
from another point of view not they hut the 
physician; so in one way the ait of household 
managLment, in another way the subordinate 
art, has to consider about wealth. Hut, strictly 
speaking, as I have alreailv said, the means ol 
life must be provided bcioreband by nature; 
[95] for the business of nature is to furnish 
lood to that which is born, and the hioti ol the 
offs[)ring is alwavs what remains over of that 
from which it is proilucial. Wberel'orc the art 
of getting wealth out of fruits and animals is 
alvv'ays natural. 

There arc two sorts of vvealrb-getting, as I 
have said’; one is a ]')art of household manage- 
ment, the other is retail tinelc: the lormcr nec- 
[40] cssary and honourable, while that w liieb 
1258 *’ consists in exchange is jusily censured; 
for it is unnatural, and a mode-hy vvluLb men 
gain from one another, 'fhe most bated sort, 
and with the greatest reason, is usury, which 
makes a gain out of money It sell, ami lun from 
the natural object of it. For money was in- 
tended to be used in cxchani^e, but not to in- 
U] crease at interest. And this term interest, 
which means the birth ol money iroin money, 
is applied to the breeding of money Ix-causc 
the offspring resembles the jxarent. Where- 
fore of all modes of getting wealth this is the 
most unnatural. 

II 

Enough has been said about the theory of 
wealth-getting; we will now proceed to the 
[/o] practical part. The discussion of such mat- 
ters IS not unworthy of philosophy, but to be 
engaged in them practically is illiberal and irk- 
some. The useful parts of wealth-getting are, 
first, the knowledge of live-stock, — which are 
most profitable, and where, and how, — as, for 
example, what sort of horses or sheep or oxen 
or any other animals are most likely to give a 
^ I ’56* 15-1258® 18. 
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[/j] return. A man ought to know which of 
these pay better than others, and which pay 
best in particular places, for some do better in 
one place and some in another. Secondly, hus- 
bandry, which may be cither tillage or plant- 
ing, and the keeping of bees and of fish, or 
fowl, or of any animals which may be useful to 
[20] man. These are the divisions of the true 
or proper art of wealth-getting and come first. 
Of the other, which consists in exchange, the 
first and most important division is commerce 
(of which there arc three kinds — the provision 
of a ship, the conveyance of goods, exposure 
for sale — these again differing as they are safer 
[25] or more profitable), the second is usury, 
the third, service for hire — of this, one kind is 
employed in the mechanical arts, the other in 
unskilled and bodily labour. There is still a 
third sort of wealth-getting intermediate be- 
tween this and the first or natural mode which 
is partly natural, but is also concerned with ex- 
change, viz. the industries that make their 
profit from the earth, and from things growing 
[^’o] from the earth which, although they bear 
no fruit, are nevciui<.if-ss profitable; for ex- 
ample, the cutting of timber and all mining. 
I’hc art of mining, by which minerals are ob- 
tained, itscll has many branches, for there are 
various kinds of things dug out of the earth. 
Of the several divisions of wealth getting I 
now speak generally; a minute consideration 
of them might be useful in practice, but it 
would be tiresome to dwell upon them at 
greater length now. 

[^’5] Those occupations are most truly arts in 
which there is the least clement of chance; 
they arc the meanest in which the body is most 
deteriorated, the most servile in which there is 
the greatest use of the body, and the most 
illiberal in which there is the least need of 
excellence. 

Works have been written upon these sub- 
[*;o] jects by various persons; for example, by 
Chares the Parian, and Apollodorus the Lcm- 
nian, wdio have treated of Tillage and Plant- 
1259 ® ing, while others have treated of other 
branches; any one who cares for such matters 
may refer to their writings. It would he well 
also to collect the scattered stories of the ways 
in which individuals have succeeded in ainass- 
[5] ing a fortune; for all this is useful to per- 
sons who value the art of getting wealth. 
There is the anecdote of Thales the Milesian 
and his financial device, which involves a prin- 
ciple of universal application, but is attributed 
to him on account of his reputation for wis- 
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dom. He was reproached for his poverty, 
which was supposed to show that philosophy 
[70] was of no use. According to the story, he 
knew by his skill in the stars while it was yet 
winter that there would he a great harvest of 
olives in the coming year; so, having a little 
money, he gave deposits for the use of all the 
olive-presses in Chios and Miletus, which he 
hired at a low price because no one bid against 
him. When the harvest-time came, and many 
[75] were wanted all at once and of a sudden, 
he let them out at any rate which he pleased, 
and made a quantity of money. Thus he 
showed the world that philosophers can easily 
he rich if they like, but that their ambition is 
of another sort. He is supposed to have given 
a striking proof of his wisdom, but, as 1 was 
[20] saying, his device for getting wealth is of 
universal application, and is nothing hut the 
creation of a monopoly. It is an art often prac- 
tised by cities when they are in want of money; 
they make a monopoly of provisions. 

There was a man of Sicily, who, having 
money deposited with him, bought up all the 
iron from the iron mines; afterwards, when 
[25] the merchants from their various markets 
came to buy, he was the only seller, and with- 
out much increasing the price he gained 200 
per cent. Which when Dionysius heard, he 
told him that he might take awMy his money, 
but that he must not remain at Syracuse, for 
[j’o] he thought that the man had discovered 
a w’ay of making money which was injurious 
to his own interests. He made the same dis- 
covery as I’hales; they both contri\ed to create 
a monopoly lor themselves. And statesmen as 
well ought to know these things; for a state is 
often as much in want of money and of such 
[55] devices for obtaining it as a household, or 
even more so; hence some public men devote 
themselves entirely to finance. 

12 

Of household management we have scen^ that 
there are three parts — one is the rule of a mas- 
ter over slaves, which has been discussed al- 
ready,^ another of a father, and the third of a 
husband. A husband and father, vve saw, rules 
[40] over wife and children, lx>th free, hut the 
rule differs, the rule over his children l)cing a 
royal, over his wife a constitutional rule. For 
1259 ** although there may be exceptions to the 
order of nature, the male is by nature fitter for 
command than the female, just as the elder 
and full-grown is superior to the younger and 

» 1253** 3 - 1 1 . > i253^M-i255^39. 
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more immature. But in most constitutional 
[5] sUtes the citizens rule and are ruled by 
turns, for the idea of a constitutional state 
implies that the natures of the citizens are 
equal, and do not differ at all. Nevertheless, 
when one rules and the other is ruled we en- 
deavour to create a difference of outward 
forms and names and titles of rcs|x"ct, which 
may be illustrated by the saying ol Amasis 
about his foot-pan.^ The relation of the male to 
the female is of this kind, but there the inequab 
[ /o] ity is jxrmancnt. The rule of a father o\cr 
his children is royal, for he rules by virtue l>oth 
of love and of the resjxct due to age, exercising 
a kind ol royal power. And therefore Homer 
has appropriately called Zeus ‘father of Ciods 
and mcn\ because he is the king of them all. 
For a king is the natural superior of his sub- 
[75] iects, but he shouhl be of the same kin or 
kind with them, ami such is the relation of 
elder and younger, of father and son. 

Thus it is clear that household management at- 
tends more to men than to the acquisition of 
inanimate things, and to human excellence 
more than to the excellence of property which 
[20] wc call wealth, anej to the virtue of free- 
men more than to the virtue of sla\cs. A ques- 
tion may indeed be raised, whether the re is any 
excellence at all in a slave beyond and higher 
than merely instrumental and ministerial qual- 
ities — whether he can have the virtues of tem- 

F crance, courage, justice, and the like; or 
25] whether slaves possess only bodily and 
ministerial qualities. And, whithcxer way we 
answer the question, a difficulty arises; for, if 
they have virtue, in what will they differ from 
freemen? On the other hand, since they arc 
men and share in rational principle, it seems 
absurd to say that they have no virtue. A sim- 
ilar question may be raised about women and 
[^o] children, whether they too have virtues: 
ought a woman to be rcmjx'rate and brave and 
just, and is a child to be called tenqx'ratc, and 
intemj)eratc, or not? So in general we may ask 
about the natural ruler, and the natural subject, 
whether they have the same or different vir- 
tues. For if a noble nature is equally required 
[^5] in both, why should one of them always 
rule, and the other always lx ruled? Nor can 
we say that this is a question of degree, for the 
difference between ruler and subject is a differ- 
ence of kind, which the difference of more and 
‘ Flcrodotus, ii. 172. 


less never is. Yet how strange is the supposition 
that the one ought, and that the other ought 
not, to have virtue! For if the ruler is intemper- 
[40^ ate and unjust, how can he rule well? if 
1260 * the subject, how can he obey well? If he 
be licentious and cowardly, he will certainly 
not do his duty. It is evident, therefore, that 
both of them must have a share of virtue, but 
varying as natural subjects also vary among 
thcmscKcs. Here the very constitution of the 
[5] soul has shown us the way; in it (^ne part 
naturally rules, and the other is subject, and 
the virtue of the ruler we maintain to be dif- 
ferent from that of the subject; — the one being 
the virtue of the rational, and the other of the 
irrational jxirt. Now, it is obvious that the same 
principle applies generally, and therefore al- 
most all things rule and arc ruled accfirdmg to 
nature. But the kind of rule differs; —the free- 
man rules over the slave after another manner 
from that in which the male rules over the fe- 
[/o] male, or the man over the child; although 
the parts of the sou! are present in all of them, 
they are present in different degrtes. For the 
slave has no (leliberativ c laciihv at all; the 
woman has, but it is without authority, aiul the 
child has, but it is immature. So it must iietes- 
[75] sanly lx Mip[)Osed to be with the moral 
virtues also; all should partake of them, but 
only in such manner and degree as is required 
by each for the fulfilment of his duty. I lencc 
the ruler ought to have moral virtue in ^xrfec- 
tion, for his lunction, taken absolutely, de- 
mands a master ailificer, and rational f)rincij)le 
is such an artilkcr; the subjects, on the other 
hand, require only that measure of virtue 
[20] which is proper to each of them. Clearly, 
then, moral virlue belongs to all of them; but 
the tcmjxiancc of a man and of a woman, or 
the courage and justice of a man and of a wom- 
an, are not, as Socrates maintained,^ the same; 
the courage of a man is shown in command- 
ing, of a woman in obeying. And this holds of 
all other virtues, as will lx more clearly seen if 
w'c look at them in detail, for those who say 
[25] generally that virtue consists in a good 
disposition of the soul, or in doing rightly, or 
the like, only deceive themselves. Far better 
than such definitions is their mode of speaking, 
who, like Cmrgias,^ enumerate the virtues. All 
classes must be deemed to have their special at- 
tributes; as the poet says of women, 

[jo] Stience ts a womnn's glory 

but this is not equally the glory of man. The 

* Plato, \irno, 72-73. * hfrno, 71, 72. 

• Sophocles, /Jjax, 293. 
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child is imperfect, and therefore obviously his 
virtue is not relative to himself alone, hut to the 
|>crfcct man and to his teacher, and in like 
manner the virtue of the slave is relative to a 
master. Now we determined’ that a slave is use- 
iul for the wants of life, and theiefore he will 
[>’5] obviously require only so much virtue as 
will prevent him from failing in his duly 
through cowardice or lack ol scll-coiitrol. Some 
one will ask whether, if what we arc saying is 
true, virtue will not he recjuired also in the ar- 
tisans, lor they olten lail in their work through 
the lack of sell control " J 3 ut is there not a great 
1^0] (lifTerence in the two cases^ For the slave 
shares in his master’s hie; the artisan is less 
closely connected with him, and only attains 
excellence in proportion as he Incomes a sla\c. 
1260 ^ Th e nuMiier sort ol mechanic has a spe- 
cial and scpaiate slasery; and wheieas the sla\e 
exists 1 )N nature, not so the shoemaker 01 other 
artisan. It is inanilest, then, that the master 
ought to 1 k' the source ol such excellence in the 
slave, and net a mere possessor ol the art of 
[ 5] masteishi[) which trains the sla\ c in his du- 
ties. Wheieloic- th'*} ... mistaken who lorbid 
us to comerse with slaves and sa) that we 
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should employ command only,^ for slaves stand 
even more in need of admonition than chil- 
dren. 

So much for this subject; the relations of 
husband and wife, parent and child, their sev- 
eral \irtucs, what in their intercourse wn’th one 
[/o] another is good, and w'hat is evil, and how 
wc may pursue the good and escape the evil, 
will have to lx* discussed when w’e speak of the 
different lorms of government. For, inasmuch 
as e\er\ lamily is a part of a stale, and these re- 
lationships are the parts of a family, and the 
\irtue of the part must have regard to the \ir- 
[75] tuc of the whole, women and children 
must Ix' trained by education with an eye to 
the constitution, if the virtues of either of them 
are supposed to make any dilTcrencc in the vir- 
tues cji the stale. And they must make a dilTcr- 
encc: lor the children grow up to be citi/cns, 
and half the Irec persons in a state are womcn.*^ 
[20] Ol these mailers, enough has been said; 
of w'hat remains, let us speak at another time. 
Regarding, then, our present inquiry as com- 
plete, we will make a new beginning. And, 
first, let us examine the various theories ol a 
perfect state. 


ROOK n 


1 

Orit purpose is to consider what lorm of po 
hticai community is Ixst of all for those who 
arc most able to realr/c their ideal ol life. Wc 
must thcrctorc examine nor only this but other 
eoiistitulions, both such as actually exist 
in well governed states, aiui aii) theoretical 
lorms which aie held in esteem; that what is 
good and useful may lx brought to light. And 
let no one sufipose that in seeking lor some- 
thing beyond them wc arc anxious to make a 
sophislieal display at any cost; w’c only under 
[^5] take this inquiry because all the constiiu 
tions with which we are acquainted are faulty. 

We will begin w'lth the natural beginning ol 
the subject. I’hiee alternatives arc c-onceivahlc: 
The memhers of a state must either ha\e (i) 
ill/hings or (2) nothing m common, or (0 
some things in common and some not. That 
they should have nenhing in common is clearly 
[40] impossible, for the constitution is a com- 
1261 “ munity, and must at any rate have a 
com.. ion place — one city will he m one place, 
and the eitizcns aie those who share in that 
one city. But should a wcll-ordcrcel stale have 


all things, as far as may be, in common, or some 
only and not others.^ For the citizens might 
conceivably ha\c wives and children and prop- 
I5J erty in common, as Socrates proposes in 
the Republic of Plato.’’ Which is Ixtter, (Uir 
present condition, or the proposed new order 
ol society.f^ 

2 

f/o] 7 'here arc many difficulties in the com- 
munity of women. And the principle on w Inch 
Socrates rests the necessity ol such an institu- 
tion cxidcntly is not established h) his argu- 
ments. Further, as a means to the end which he 
ascribes to the state, the scheme, taken liier.il- 
ly, IS impracticable, and how w’e are to mitr- 
I/5I piel it is nowhere precisely stated. I am 
speaking of the piemiss from w'hich the argu- 
ment of Socrates p.mcceds, ‘that the greater i'’ic 
units of the state the better’. Is it not olmous 
that a st.atc may at length attain such a degree 
ol unity as to be no longer a state ^ — since the 
nature of a state is to be a plurality, and in tend- 
ing to greater unity, Irom being a slate, it bc- 

* Pl.Uo, Lan'\, \ 1 777. 

8 Pl.Uo, / \ I. 7S1. 
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comes a family, and from being a family, an when the community is large enough to be self- 


[20] individual; for the family may be said to 
be more one than the state, and the individual 
than the family. So that we ought not to attain 
this greatest unity even if we could, for it 
would be the destruction of the state. Again, a 
state is not made up only of so many men, but 
of different kinds of men; tor similars do not 
[25] constitute a state. It is not like a military 
alliance. The usefulness of the latter depends 
upon its quantity even where there is no differ- 
ence in quality (for mutual protection is the 
end aimed at), just as a greater weight of any- 
thing is more useful than a less (in like man- 
ner, a state differs from a nation, when the na- 
tion has not its population organized in vil- 
lages, but lives an Arcadian sort of life); but 
the elements out of which a unity is to be 
[^o] formed differ in kind. Whcrelore the 
principle of compensation, ns T have already re- 
marked in the E/hics,^ is the salvation of states. 
Even among freemen and equals this is a prin- 
ciple which must he maintained, for they can- 
not all rule together, but must change at the 
end of a year or some other period of time or in 
some order of succession. The result is that 
upon this plan they all govern; just as if shoe- 
[^5] makers and carfxntcrs were to exchange 
their occupations, and the same persons did not 
always continue shoemakers and carjicnters. 
And since it is better that this should be so in 
politics as well, it is clear that while there 
should be continuance of the same persons in 
power wTcre this is possible, yet where this is 
1261 ^ not possible by reason of the natural 
equality of the citizens, and at the same time 
it is just that all should share in the govern- 
ment (whether to govern lx: a gncwl thing or 
a bad), an approximation to this is that equals 
should in turn retire from office and should, 
apart from official position, lx: treated alike. 
Thus the one party rule and the others arc 
ruled in turn, as if they were no longer the 
[5] same persons. In like manner when they 
hold office there is a variety in the offices held. 
Hence it is evident that a city is not by na- 
ture one in that sense which some }x:rsons 
affirm; and that what is said to be the great- 
est good of cities is in reality their destruc- 
tion; but surely the good of things must be that 
which preserves them. Again, in another point 
[/o] of view, this extreme unification of the 
state is clearly not good; for a family is more 
self-sufficing than an individual, and a city 
than a family, and a city only comes into being 
* Ethics, V, 1132'* 32. 


sufficing. If then self-sufficiency is to be desired, 
the lesser degree of unity is more desirable 
[75] than the greater. 

3 

But, even supposing that it were best for the 
community to have the greatest degree of uni- 
ty, this unity is by no means proved to follow 
from the fact ‘of all men saying “mine” and 
“not mine” at the same instant of time’, which, 
according to Socrates,^ is the sign of perfect 
[20] unity in a state. For the word ‘all’ is am- 
biguous. If the meaning l>e that every individu- 
al says ‘mine’ and ‘not mine’ at the same time, 
then perhaps the result at which Socrates aims 
may he in some degree accomplished; each 
man will call the same person his own son and 
the same person his own wife, anfl so of his 
property and of all that falls to his lot. This, 
however, is not the w\ay in w'liich }>eople would 
speak w'ho had their wives and children in 
[25] common; they would say ‘all’ but not 
‘each’. In like manner their properly vvouhl be 
described as belonging to ihcin, not severally 
but collectively. There is an obvious fallacy in 
the term ‘all’: like some other words, ‘botli’, 
‘odd’, ‘even’, it is ambiguous, and even in ab- 
[.;o] stracl argument becomes a source of logi- 
cal puzzles. Thu all f)ersons call the s.ime thing 
mine in the sense in which each d(x s so may lx: 
a fine thing, but it is nu practicable; or if the 
words are taken in the other sense, such a unity 
in no way conduces to harmony. And there is 
another objection to the proposal. For that 
which is common to the greatest number has 
the least care bestowed upon it. Every one 
thinks chiefly of his own, hardly at all of the 
common interest; and only when he is himself 
[^5] concerned as an individual. For besides 
other considerations, everybody is more in- 
clined to neglect the duty which he c\|x*cts an- 
other to fulfil; as in families many attendants 
arc often less useful than a few. Each citizen 
will have a thousand sons who will not be his 
sons individually, but anybody will be equally 
1262 ® the son of anybody, and will therefore 
be neglected by all alike. Further, upon this 
principle, every one will use the word ‘mine’ of 
one who is prospering or tlic reverse, however 
small a fraction he may himself be of the whole 
number; the same boy will be ‘my son’, ‘so and 
so’s son’, the son of each of the thousand, or 
whatever be the number of the citizens; and 
[5] oven about this he will not be positive; for 
* PUto, Republic, v. 462. 
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it is impossible to know who chanced to have 
a child, or whether, if one came into existence, 
it has survived. But which is better — for each 
to say ‘mine’ in this way, making a man the 
same relation to two thousand or ten thousand 
citizens, or to use the word ‘mine’ in the ordi- 
nary ami more restricted sense? For usually 
[/o] the same person is called by one man his 
own son whom another calls his own brother 
or cousin or kinsman — blood relation or con- 
nexion by marriage either of himself or of ^omc 
relation of his, and yet another his clansman or 
rril)esman; and how much better is it to be the 
real cousin of somebody than to be a son after 
l^lato’s fashion! Nor is there any way of pre- 
venting brothers and children and fathers and 
[/5J mothers from sometimes recognizing one 
another; ior chiUlren arc born like their par- 
ents, and they will necessarily be finding indi- 
cations of their relationship to one another. Ge- 
ographers declare such to be the fact; they say 
that in part of Upfrer Libya, where the women 
[20] arc common, nevertheless the children 
who are born arc assigned to their respective 
lathers on the groniia o\ their likeness. And 
'^ome women, like the females of other animals 
- for cXvUnple, inares <md cows- -have a strong 
tendency to produce offspring resembling their 
parents, as was the case with the Phar.'>alian 
marc called Honest. 

4 

[15] Other evils, against which it is not easy 
lor the authors of such a community to guard, 
will be assaults and homicides, voluntary as 
well as involuntary, quarrels and slanders, all 
which are most unholy acts when committed 
against fathers and mothers and near relalitins, 
\ ;o] but not equally unholy when there is no 
relationship. Moreover, they are much more 
likely to occur if the relationship is unknown, 
and, when they have occurred, the customary 
expiations of them cannot lx made. Again, 
how strange it is that Socrates,^ alter having 
made the childicn common, should hinder lov- 
ers from carnal intercourse only, but should 
permit love and familiarities between father 
[ 75] and son or lx*twecn brother and brother, 
than which nothing can he more unseemly, 
since even without them love of this sort is im- 
proper. Flow strange, too, to forbid intercourse 
for no other reason than the violence of the 
pleasure, as though the relationship of father 
and son or of brothers with one another made 
no difference. 

* Repuhlu, III. 403. 
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[40] This community of wives and children 
seems better suited to the husbandmen than to 
the guardians, for if they have wives and chil- 
1262 ^ dren in common, they will be bound to 
one another by weaker ties, as a subject class 
should be, and they will remain obedient and 
not rebel. In a word, the result of such a law 
would lx just the opposite of that which good 
[5] laws ought to have, and the intention of 
Socrates in making these regulations about 
women and children would defeat itself. For 
friendship we Ixlicve to be the greatest good 
of states and the preservative of them against 
revolutions; neither is there anything which 
Socrates so greatly lauds as the unity of the 
[/o] state which he and all the world declare 
to be created by friendship. But the unity 
which he commends would be hke that of the 
lovers in the Symposium^ who, as Aristoph- 
anes says, desire to grow together in the ex- 
cess of tlieir affection, and from being two to 
become one, in which case one or both would 
[75] certainly perish. Whereas in a state hav- 
ing women and children common, love will be 
water); and the iathcr will certainly rot say 
‘my son’, or the son ‘my father’. As a little sweet 
wine mingled with a great deal of water is im- 
perceptible in the mixture, ^o, in this sort of 
commumtv, the idea of relation^^hip w'hich is 
[20] based upon these names will he lost; there 
is no reason why the so-called father should 
care about the son, or the son about the father, 
or brothers about one another. Of the two qual- 
ities which chiefly inspire regard and affection 
— that a thing is voiir own and that it is your 
only one — neither can exist in such a state as 
this. 

Again, the transfer of children as soon as 
they arc born from the rank of husbandmen 
[25I or of artisans to that of guardians, and 
from the rank of guardians into a lovvTr rank, 
will he very diflicult to arrange; the givers or 
transferrers cannot hut know whom they arc 
giving and transferring, and to whom. And the 
previously mentioned^ evils, such as assaults, 
[jo] unlawful loves, homicides, will happen 
more often amongst those who arc transferred 
to the lower classes, or who have a place as- 
signed to them among the guardians; for they 
will no longer call the members of the class 
they have left brothers, and children, and fa- 
thers, and mothers, and will not, therefore, be 
afraid of committing any crimes by reason of 
[^5] consanguinity. Touching the community 

^Symposium, 191, 192. 
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of wives and children, let this be our conclu- 
sion. 

5 

Next let us consider what should he our ar- 
rangements about property: should the citizens 
of the [perfect state have their possessions in 
[40] common or not? This question may be 
discussed separately from the enactments about 
1263® women and children. Hven supposing 
that the women and children belong to indi\ id- 
uals, according to the custom which is at pres- 
ent univcrsah may there not be an advantage in 
having and using jxissessions in common? 
Three cases are possible: (i) the .oil may be 
appropriated, but the produce may be thrown 
for consumption into the common stock; and 
[5] this is the practice of some nations. (')r (2), 
the soil may be common, and may be cultivat- 
ed in common, hut the produce divi<leil among 
individuals for their private use; this is a form 
of common property which is said to exist 
among certain barbarians. Or (^), the soil and 
the produce may be alike common. 

When the husbamlmen are not the owners, 
[70] the case \v ill he dilfercnt and easier to deal 
with; but when they till the ground for them- 
selves the question of ownership will give a 
world of trouble. If they do not share equally 
in enjoyments and toils, those who labour 
much and gel little will necessarily complain of 
[75] those who labour little and receive or con- 
sume much. Hut indeed there is always a difi> 
culty in men living together and having all hu- 
man relations in common, but especially in 
their having common property. The partner- 
ships of fellow-travellers arc an example to the 
point; for they generally fall out over everyday 
matters and quarrel about any triHe which 
[20] turns up. So with servants: we are most 
liable to take offence at those with whom we 
most frequently come into contact in daily life. 

These are only some of the disadvantages 
which attend the community of property; the 
present arrangement, ii improved as it might 
be by good customs and laws, would he far 
better, and would have the advantages ol both 
[25] systems. Property should be in a certain 
sense common, but, as a general rule, private; 
for, when every one has a distinct interest, men 
will not complain of one another, and they will 
make more progress, because every one will be 
attending to his own business. And yet by rea- 
son of goodness, and in rcs|>ect of use, Triends’, 
[50] as the proverb says, ‘will have all things 
common.’ Even now there arc traces of such a 


principle, showing that it is not impracticable, 
but, in well-ordered stales, exists already to a 
ceitain extent and may be carried further. For, 
although every man has his own profierty, 
some things he will place at the di.sposal ol his 
[?5l friends, while ol others he shares the use 
w'ith them. The Lacedaemonians, for example, 
use one another’s slaves, and horses, and dogs, 
as if they were their own; and wdien they lack 
provisions on a journey, they appropriate what 
they find in the fields throughout the country. 
It is clearlv better that property shouKI he pri- 
vate, but the use of it common; and the special 
business of the legislator is to create in men 
this benevolent disposition. Again, how im 
[40] measurably greater is the pleasure, wdien 
a man feels a thing to be his own; for surely 
the love of self is a feeling imj'il inted by nature 
1263*^ and not given in vain, although selfish- 
ness is rightly censured; this, however, is not 
the mere love of self, but the love of self in ex- 
cess, like the miser's love ot money; lor all, or 
almost all, men love monev and other sulIi oli- 
jeets in a measure. And further, there is the 
[5] greatest jdcasurc in doing a kindness or 
service to friends or guests or companions, 
which can only he rendered when a man has 
private property. These advantages are lost hv 
excessive unification of the state. The exhibi- 
tion of two virlues, liesides, is vi'.ihly anmhil.ii- 
ed in such a state: first, temperance towarils 
[70] women (for it is an honourable action lo 
abstain from another’s wife for temperance 
sake); secondly, hhcrality in rhi- in.utcr ol 
property. No one, when men h.ive all things m 
common, will any longer set an example ol 
lil>erality or do any liberal action; for hher.ilitv 
consists in the use which is made of property. 
[75] Such legislation m.iy have a specious Ap 
peararice of benevolence; men readily listen to 
it, and are easily induced to IkIicvc that in some 
wonderful manner everybody will l>ecome ev- 
erybody’s frierul, esjiecially when some one’ is 
hcanl denouncing the evils now existing in 
[20] states, suits about contracts, convictions 
for perjury, flatteries of rich men anti the like, 
whicli arc said to arise out of the possession of 
private property. These evils, however, arc due 
to a very different cause — the wickedness of 
human nature. Indeed, we see that there is 
much more quarrelling among those who havv, 
[25] all things in common, though there arc 
not many of them when compared with the 
vast numbers who have private property. 

Agiin, we ought to reckon, not only the evils 

* Republic^ v. 464, 465. 
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from which the citizens will he saved, hut also 
the advantages which they will lose. The life 
which they are to lead appears to be quite iin- 
[ ^o] practicable. The error of Socrates must be 
attributed to the false notion ol unity from 
which he starts. Unity there should be, both of 
the family and of the state, but in some respects 
only. For there is a jiomt at which a state may 
attain such a degree of unity as to be no longer 
a slate, or at which, without actually ceasing 
to exist, it will become an inferior state, like 
[^5] ii. irmony passing into unison, or rhythm 
which has been reduced to a single foot. The 
stale, as I was saying, is a plurality, which 
should be united and maile into a community 
bv education; and it is strange that the author 
of a system ol education which he thinks will 
make the stale virtuous, should expect to inv 
pro\e his citizens by regulations of this sort, 
anti not by philosophy or by customs and laws, 
[^o] like those which prevail at Sparta and 
Octe rcs[x.'cting common meals, whereby the 
1264 *’ legislator made property common, 
f.et us remember that we should not disregard 
the experience ol ages; in the multitude ol 
\ears these things, if they were good, would 
ccnainly not have been unknown; for almost 
estTVlhing has been found out, although some 
times they are md put together; in other cases 
f 5] men ilo not use' the knowledge which they 
have. (Ireat light would be thrown on this sub- 
ject li w^c could see such a torm of gosernmenl 
in the actual process ol construction; lor the 
legislate^' could not form a stale at all without 
distributing and diMcling its constituents into 
associations lor common meals, and into phra- 
tries and tribes, fiut all this legislation ends 
[/o| only in lorbidding agriculture to the 
guaidiaiis, a prohibition which the Laccdac- 
numians try to enlorcc .ilready. 

Ihit, indeed, Socrates has not said, nor is it 
easy to decide, what in such a community will 
be the general form of the state. 1 be citizens 
who are not guardians are the ina]()rily, and 
alioMt them nothing has l^en determined: are 
tile husbandmen, loo, to have their property in 
[75] common? Or is each individual to have 
his own? and are ibcir wives and children to 
be individual or common? It, like fbe guardi- 
ans, they arc to have all things in common, in 
’ hat do they differ from them, or what will 
llicy gain by submitting to their government? 
[20] (fr, upon what principle would they sub- 
mit, unless indeed the governing class adopt 
the ingenious policy of the Cretans, who give 
their slaves the same institutions as their own, 
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but forbid them gymnastic exercises and the 
possession of arms. If, on the other hand, the 
inferior classes arc to be like other cities in rc- 
sfx:ct of marriage and property, what will be 
the form of the community" Must it not con- 
[25] tarn two stales in one, each hostile to the 
other? He makes the guardians into a mere oc- 
cupying garrison, while the husbandmen and 
artisans and the rest arc the real citizens. But 
if so the suits and quarrels, and all the evils 
which Socrates affirms^ to exist in other states, 
will exist equally among them. He says indeed 
[^o] that, having so good an education, the 
citizens will not need many laws, lor example 
laws about the city or about the markets^ hut 
then he coniines his education to the guardians. 
Again, he makes the husbandmen owners of 
the property upon condition of their paying a 
tribute.'^ But in that case they arc likely to be 
much more uamanagcahlc and conceited th.in 
[^5] Helots, or Penestac. or sla\es m gen 
eral. And wdiether community of wives and 
property be necessary for the low'er equally 
w iih the higher class or not, and the questions 
akin to this, what will he the education, form 
of government, knvs of the lower class, Socr.i- 
tes has now'hcrc determined, neither is it easy 
to discover this, nor is their character of small 
importance if the common life of the guardi- 
ans is to he maintained. 

1264 *^ Again, if Socrates makes the women 
common, and retains private property, the 
men will sec to the fields, hut w’ho will sec to 
the house ^ And w ho wnll do so if the agricul- 
tural class have both their pro])crty and their 
wives in common^ Once more: it is absurd to 
[5] argue, from the analogy of the animals, 
that men and women should follow the same 
pursuits, lor amnials have not to manage a 
household. The government, loo, as constitut- 
ed by SexTates, contains elements ot danger; 
for he makes the same }x:rsons always rule. 
And if this is often a cause ol disiurhancc 
among the meaner sort, how much more 
[/o] among high-spirited warriors" But that 
the persons whom he makes rulers must lie the 
’jame is evident; for the gold w'hich the Cjoc. 
nunglcs in the souls of men is not at one time 
given to one, at another time to another, hut 
always to the same: as he says, ‘God mingles 
gold in some, and silver in others, trom their 
very birth; hut brass and iron in those who are 
[75] meant to he artisans and husbandmen.'^ 
Again, he deprives the guardians even of hap- 

^ RrpuHn\ V. 46.^, 465. * Jhui., iv. 425. 

* Ihid.^ V. 464. ^ Cf. Ibtd.y III. 415. 
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piness, and says that the legislator ought to thing can hardly be expected. We must not ov- 


make the whole state happy.^ But the whole 
cannot be happy unless most, or all, or some of 
its parts enjoy happiness. In this respect hap- 
[20] piness is not like the even principle in 
numbers, which may exist only in the whole, 
but in neither of the parts; not so happiness. 
And if the guardians are not happy, who are? 
Surely not the artisans, or the common people. 
The Republic of which Socrates discourses has 
[25] all these difEculties, and others quite as 
great. 

6 

The same, or nearly the same, objections ap- 
ply to Plato's later work, the Laws, and there- 
fore wc had belter examine briefly the consti- 
tution which is therein descril^ed. In the Re- 
public^ Socrates has definitely settled in all a 
[:?o] few questions only; such as the commu- 
nity of women and children, the community 
of property, and the constitution of the state. 
The population is divided into two classes — 
one of husbandmen, and theothcr of warriors;^ 
from this latter is taken a third class of coun- 
sellors and rulers of the state.^ But Socrates has 
not determined whether the husbandmen and 
[jil artisans are to have a share in the govern- 
ment, and whether they, too, are to carry arms 
and share in military service, or not. He cer- 
tainly thinks^ that the w^omcn ought to share 
in the education of the guardians, and to fight 
by their side. The remainder of the work is 
[40] filled up with digressions foreign to the 
main subject, and with discussions about the 
1265 ^ education of the guardians. In the Imws 
there is hardly anything but laws; not much is 
said about the constitution. This, which he had 
intentled to make more of the ordinary type, 
he gradually brings round to the other or ideal 
form. For with the exception of the community 
[5] of women and property, he supposes every- 
thing to be the same in both states; there is to 
be the same education; the citizens of both are 
to live free from servile occupations, and there 
are to be common meals in both. The only dif- 
ference is that in the Laws, the common meals 
arc extended to women,*’ and the warriors 
number 5000,® but in the Republic only rooo.^ 
[/o] The discourses of Socrates arc never com- 
monplace; they always exhibit grace and origi- 
nality and thought; but perfection in cvery- 

^ Republic, IV. 419, 420. * Ibid., ii. 373. 

• HI. 412. * Ibid., 

* Laws, VI. 780. ® Ibtd., v. 737. 

^ Republic, IV. 423. 


erlook the fact that the number of 5000 citi- 
zens, just now mentioned, will require a terri- 
[75] tory as large as Babylon, or some other 
huge site, ii so many persons are to be support- 
ed in idleness, together with their women and 
attendants, who will be a multitude many 
times as great. In framing an ideal we may as- 
sume what wc wish, but should avoid impos- 
sibilities. 

It is said that the legislator ought to have his 
eye directed to two points,— the people and the 
[20] country. But neighbouring countries also 
must not be forgotten by him, firstly because 
the state for which he legislates is to have a po- 
litical and not an isolated life. For a state must 
have such a military force as will lx; serviceable 
against her neighbours, and not merely useful 
[25] at home. Iwen if the life of action is not 
admitted to be the Ix'st, either for individuals 
or states, still a city should be formidable to en- 
emies, whether invading or retreating. 

There is another point: Should not the 
amount of property be defined in some way 
which differs from this by being clearer? For 
Socrates says that a man should have so much 
[^o] property as will enable him to live tem- 
perately,^ which is only a way of saying ‘to live 
well’; this is too general a conception. Further, 
a man may li\e temperately and yet miserably. 
A better definition would be that a man must 
have so much property as will enable him to 
live not only temfX'rately but liberally; if the 
two are parted, liberality will combine with 
luxury; temperance will be associated with toil. 
For liberality and tcmjxrancc are the only eli- 
gible qualities which have to do with the use 
[^5] of property. A man cannot use property 
with mildness or courage, but temperately and 
liberally he may; and therefore the practice of 
these virtues is inseparable from property. 
There is an inconsistency, too, in equalizing 
the property and not regulating the number of 
the citizens; the population is to remain iinlim- 
[40] ited, and he thinks that it will be suffi- 
ciently equalized by a certain number of mar- 
1265 *’ riages being unfruitful, however many 
are born to others, because he finds this to be 
the case insexisting states. But greater care will 
be required than now; for among ourselves, 
whatever may be the number of citizens, the 
property is always distributed among them, 
and therefore no one is in want; but, if the 

f rojxrty were incapable of division as in the 
5] Imws, the supernumeraries, whether few 
* Laws, V. 737. 
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or many, would get nothing. One would have 
thought that it was even more necessary to lim- 
it population than property; and that the limit 
should be fixed by calculating the chances of 
mortality in the children, and of sterility in 
[/o] married persons. The neglect of this sub- 
ject, which in existing states is so common, is a 
never-failing cause of poverty among the citi- 
zens; and poverty is the parent of revolution 
and crime. Pheidon the Corinthi.in, who was 
one of the most ancient legislators, thought that 
the families and the number of citizens ought 
to remain the same, although originally all the 
[75] lots may have been of difTercnt siz.cs: but 
in the flatus the opjX)site principle is main- 
tained. What in our opinion is the right ar- 
rangement will have to be explained hereafter.^ 

There is another omission in the I^itvs: Soc- 
rates docs not tell us how the rulers differ from 
their subj<'cts; he only says that they should be 
[jo] related as the warp and the woof, which 
arc made out of tlilTcrent wools.^ lie allows 
that a man’s whole [)ropcrty may lx; increased 
fiNefold,'* but why should not his land also in- 
crease to a cerUiiii Again, will the good 

management of a household be promoted by 
his <irrangcment of homesteads^ for he assigns 
[25] to each individual two homesteads m sep- 
arate places,^ and it is ditricull to li\e in two 
houses. 

The uho^e system of government tends to 
be neither democracy nor oligarchy, but some- 
thing in a mean between them, which is usual- 
ly called a polity, and is composed of the heavy- 
armed soldiers. Now, if he intended to frame 
a constitution which would suit the greatest 
[ number of stales, he was very likely right, 
but not it he meant to say that this constitu- 
tional form came nearest to his first or ideal 
state; for many would prefer the Lacedaemoni- 
an, or, possibly, some other more aristocratic 
government. Some, indeed, say that the best 
constitution is a combination of all existing 
[95] forms, and they praise the Lacedaemoni- 
an because it is made up of oligarchy, mon- 
archy, and democracy, the king forming the 
monarchy, and the council of elders the oli- 
garchy, while the democratic element is repre- 
sented by the Ephors; for the Ephors are se- 
lected from the people. Others, however, dc- 
{40] clarc the Ephoralty to be a tyranny, and 
find the element of democracy in the common 
1266 * meals and in the habits of daily life. In 

'Cf. vn. 1326^26-32, 1 330“ 9- 1 S, 1335^ 19-26. 

* Liiws , V. 7 54, 735. • Ibid ., V. 744. 

* Ibid ., V. 745. 


the Law/' it is maintained that the best consti- 
tution is made up of democracy and tyranny, 
which arc either not constitutions at all, or are 
the worst of all. But they are nearer the truth 
who combine many forms; for the constitution 
is belter which is made up of more numerous 
[5] elements. The constitution proposed in the 
Imws has no element of monarchy at all; it is 
nothing but ohgarchy and democracy, leaning 
rather to oligarchy. This is seen in the mode of 
appointing magistrates;^ for although the ap- 
pointment of them by lot from among those 
who have been already selected combines both 
elements, the way in which the rich are com- 
[/o] pcllcd by law to attend the assembly' and 
vote for niJgistratcs or discharge other political 
duties, \\'hilc the rest may do as they like, and 
the endeavour** to have the greater number of 
the magistrates apfiointcd out of the richer 
classes and the highest officers selected from 
those who have the greatest incomes, both these 
arc oligarchical features. ITc oligarchical prin- 
ciple jirevails also m tlie choice nf the council,^ 
[75] tor all are comjxdled to choose, hut the 
coir-j'ulsion exientls only to the choice out of 
the lirst class, anfl of an equal number out of 
the second class and out of the third class, hut 
not in this latter case to all the voters hut to 
those of the first three classes; and the selection 
of candidates out ot ihc fourth class is only 
conif-ulsory on the first and second. Then, from 
the jx^rsons so chr)scn, he says that there ought 
[jol to he an equal number of each class select- 
ed. Thus a f)repondcrancc will be gi\cn to the 
better sort of people, who ha\c the huger in- 
comes, because many of the lower classes, not 
being compelled, will not vote. These consid- 
[25] crations, and others which wnll he ad- 
duced w'hcn the time comes for examining sim- 
ilar |)olities, tend to show^ that states like Pla- 
to’s should not be composed of democracy and 
monarchv. There is also a danger in electing 
the magistrates out of a body who are ihem- 
seKes elected for, if hut a small number 
choose to combine, the elections w ill ahvays go 
as they desire. Such is the constitution which is 
[^o] described in the I^ws, 

7 

Other constitutions have been proposed; some 
by private jxrsons, others by philosophers and 

® Tii. 693, 701 ; IV. 710; VI. 756. 

® Ibid ., VI. 7 sf>, 76^, 763. 

^ Ibid ., VI. 764; ami Politico , iv. 1294*37, 1298^ 16. 

® Imws, VI. 763. ® Ibid ., vi. 756. 

Ibid ., VI. 753. 
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statesmen, which all come nearer to established 
or existing ones than cither of Plato’s. No one 
else has introduced such novelties as the com- 
[^5] munity of women and children, or public 
tables for women: other legislators begin with 
what is necessary. In the opinion of some, the 
regulation of property is the chief point of all, 
that being the question upon which all revolu- 
tions turn. This danger was recognized by 
Phaleas of Chalcedon, who was the first to al- 
firm that the citizens of a state ought to have 
[4/0] equal possessions. He thought that in a 
1266 ** new colony the equalization might lx; 
accomplished without difficulty, nor so easily 
when a state was already cstablishe<l; and that 
then the shortest way of compassing the de- 
sired end would he for the rich to give and not 
to receive marriage portions, and for the poor 
not to give but to receive them. 

[5] Plato in the Laws^ was of opinion that, to 
a certain extent, accumulation should be al- 
lowed, forbidding, as I have already observed,^ 
any citizen to possess more than five times the 
minimum qualification. But those who make 
such laws should rememlier what they are apt 
to forget, — that the legislator who fixes the 
[/o] amount of property should also fix the 
number of children; for, if the children are too 
many for the property, the law must be broken. 
And, besides the \ iolation of the law, it is a bad 
thing that many from being rich should be- 
come poor; for men of ruined fortunes are sure 
to stir up revolutions. That the equalization of 
[75] property exercises an influence on politi; 
cal society was clearly understood even by some 
of the old legislators. Laws were made by Solon 
and others prohibiting an individual from 
possessing as much land as he pleased; and 
there are other laws in states which forbid the 
sale of property: among the Locnans, for ex- 
ample, there is a law that a man is not to sell 
[20] his property unless he can prove unmis- 
takably that some misfortune has befallen him. 
Again, there have been laws which enjoin the 
preservation of the original lots. Such a law ex- 
isted in the island of Leucas, and the abroga- 
tion of it made the constitution too democratic, 
for the rulers no longer had the prescribed 
ualification. Again, where there is equality of 
25] property, the amount may be either too 
large or too small, and the possessor may be 
living either in luxury or penury. Clearly, then, 
the legislator ought not only to aim at the 
equalization of properties, but at moderation 
in their amount. Further, if he prescrilx: this 
‘v. 744. *1265^21. 
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moderate amount equally to all, he will be no 
nearer the mark; lor it is not the jxissessions 
but the desires of mankind which require to be 
[^o] cqu.ilized, and this is impossible, unless a 
suflicient education is provided by the laws. 
Bui Phaleas will probably re[)ly that this is pre- 
cisely what he means; and that, in his opinion, 
there ought to be in slates, not only equal prop- 
erty, but equal education. Still he should tell us 
what will be the character of his education; 
iher e is no use in having one and the same for 
[? 5 ] all, it it is of a sort that predisposes men 
to avarice, or ambition, or both. Moreover, civil 
troubles arise, not only out of the inequality of 
property, hut out oi the inequality of honour, 
[.70] though in opposite ways. For the common 
1267 - people quarrel about the inequality of 
projxrrtN, the higher class about tlie equality ot 
honour; as the ptK*t says, — 

The hiid and good (di1{c in houoiit <}une? 

There are crimes of which the motive is 
want; and for these Phaleas cxjiects to find a 
cure in the equalization ot property, which ^vlll 
take away from a man the temptation to be a 
highw'ayman, Ixcause he is hungry or cold. 
[5] But w ant is not the sole incenti\c to crime; 
men also wish to enjoy themselves and not to 
be in a state of desire — they wish to cure some 
desire, going Ix'yond the necessities of life, 
which preys upon them; nay, this is not the 
only reason — they may desire superfluities in 
order to enjoy pleasures unaccompanied with 
pain, and thcreiore they commit crimes. 

Now wdiat is the cure of these three disor- 
ders.^ (If the first, moderate possessions and oc- 
cupation; of the second, habits of temperance; 
[/o] as to the third, if any desire pleasures 
which depend on themsehes, they will find the 
satisfaction of their desires nowhere but in phi- 
losophy; for all other pleasures we are depend- 
ent on others. The fact is that the greatest 
crimes arc caused by excess and not by necessi- 
ty. Men do not Ixcome tyrants in order that 
they may not sulTer cold; and hence great is the 
[75] honour bestowed, not on him who kills 
a thief, but on him who kills a tyrant. Thus 
wc see that the institutions of Phaleas avail 
only against petty crimes. 

There is another objection to them. They arc 
chiefly designed to promote the internal wel- 
fare of the state. But the legislator should con- 
sitler also its relation to neighbouring nations, 
and to all who are outside of it. The govern- 
[20] ment must be organized with a view to 

^ lltai^ IX. 319. 
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military strength; and of this he has said not a 
word. And so with respect to profx^rty: there 
should not only he enough to supply the in- 
ternal wants of the state, hut also to meet dan- 
gers coining from without. The property of 
the state should not he so large that more pow- 
[25] erful neighhoLirs may he tempted hy it, 
while the owners are unahle to repel the in- 
vaders; nor yet so small that the state is unahle 
to maintain a war even against states of equal 
power, and of the same character. Phaleas has 
not laid down any rule; hut wc should hear in 
mind that abundance of wealth is an advan- 
tage. The best limit will probably he, that a 
more powerful neighbour must have no in- 
[ 5^0 ] ducement to go to war with you hy reason 
of the excess of your wealth, hut only such as 
he would have had if >011 had possessed less. 
'There is a story that Kuhulus, when Autophra- 
tlates was going to Ixsiege Atarneus, told him 
to consider how long the operation would take, 
ami then reckon up the cost which would he in- 
curred in the lime. ‘For’, said he, ‘f am willing 
ior a smaller sum than that to leave Atarneus 
1 ^"5] at once.’ '1 hese words of Faihulus made 
an impression on Aulophradates, and he de- 
sisted from the siege. 

The ecjualr/ation of proj^rty is one of the 
things that tend to }ire\ent the citi/ens from 
quarrelling. Not that the giin in this direction 
IS \ery great. l"or the nobles will he dissatisfied 
because they think themselves worthy of more 
\^o\ than an equal share of honours; and this 
is olten lound to he a cause of sedition and rev- 
olution. And the avarice of mankind is insati- 
1267 *^ able; at one time two ohols was pay 
enough; hut now, when this sum has become 
customary, men always want more and more 
without end; for it is of the nature of desire not 
to he satisfied, and most men live only for the 
f <)] gratification of it. The beginning of reform 
IS not so much to equalize property as to train 
the nobler sort of natures not to desire more, 
and to prevent the lower from getting more; 
that is to say, they must he kept down, hut not 
[ro] ill-treated. Besides, the equali/ation pro- 
posed by Phaleas is imperfect; for he only 
equalizes land, whereas a man may be rich also 
in slaves, and cattle, and money, and in the 
abundance of what arc called his movables. 
Now either all these things must be equalized, 
or some limit mu.st Ix' imposed on them, or they 
must all be let alone. It would appear that Pha- 
[75] leas is legislating for a small city only, if, 
as he supposes, all the artisans are to be public 
slaves and not to form a supplementary part of 


the body of citizens. But if there is a law that 
artisans are to lx public slaves, it should only 
apply to those engaged on public works, as at 
Epidamnus, or at Athens on the plan which 
Diophantus once introduced. 

[20] From these observations any one may 
judge how far Phaleas was wrong or right in 
his ideas. 

8 

Hippodamus, the son of Euryphon, a native of 
Miletus, the same who invented the art of plan- 
ning cities, and who also laid out the Piraeus, 
— a strange man, whose fondness for distinc- 
tion led him into a general eccentricity of life, 
[25] which made some think him affected (for 
he would wear flowing hair and expensise or- 
naments; but these were worn on a cheap but 
warm garment lx)th in winter and summer); 
he, besides aspiring to be an adept in the 
knowledge of nature, was the first person not a 
statesman who made inquiries about the best 
form of government. 

[^o] The city of Hippodamus was composed 
oi 10,000 citizens divided into three parts, — 
one ol artisans, one oi husbandmen, and a 
third of armed delenders of the state. He also 
divided the land into three parts, one sacred, 
one public, the third private: — the first was 
set apart to maintain the customary worship 
[3^5] of the gods, the second was to support the 
warriors, the third was the property of the 
husbandmen. He also divuled laws into three 
classes, and no more, for he maintained that 
there arc three subjects of lawsuits, — insult, 
injury, and homicide. He likewise instituted a 
single final court or appeal, to which all causes 
[^o] seeming to base been improperl) de- 
cided might be reterred; this couii he formed 
1268 “ oi elders chosen for the purj'iose. He 
was lurther ol opinion that the decisions of the 
courts ought not to lx given by the use of a 
voting pebble, but that e\ery one should have 
a tablet on which he might not only write a 
simple condemnation, or leave the tablet blank 
for a simple acquittal; but, if he partly ac- 
quitted and partly condemned, he was to dis- 
[5] tinguish accordingly. To the existing law 
he objected that it obliged the judges to be 
guilty of perjury, whichever way they voted. 
He also enacted that those who discos ered any- 
thing for the good of the state should be hon- 
oured; and he provided that the children of 
citizens who died in battle should be main- 
tained at the public expense, as if such an en- 
[/o] actment had never been heard of before, 
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yet it actually exists at Athens and in other [5] Neither is the law to be commended which 


places. As to the magistrates, he would have 
them all elected by the people, that is, by the 
three classes already mentioned, and those who 
were elected were to w'atch over the interests ot 
the public, of strangers, and of orphans. These 
are the most striking points in the constitution 
[75] of Hippodamus. There is not much else. 

The first of these proposals to which objec- 
tion may be taken is the threefold diMsion of 
the citizens. The artisans, and the husband- 
men, and the warriors, all have a share in the 
government. But the husbamlmen have no 
arms, and the artisans neither arms nor land, 
and therefore they become all but slaves ot the 
[20] warrior class. That they should share m 
all the offices is an impossibility; lor generals 
and guardians of the citizens, and nearly all 
the principal magistrates, must be taken from 
the class of those who carry arms. Yet, li the 
two other classes have no share in the govern- 
ment, how can they be loyal citizens.^ It may 
[25] be said that those who have arms must 
necessarily be masters of both the other classes, 
but this is not so easily accomplisheil unless 
they are numerous; and if they are, why should 
the other classes share in the government at ail, 
or have pow'er to appoint magistrates? Fur- 
ther, what use arc farmers to the city ^ Artisans 
[jo] there must be, for these are wanted in 
every city, and they can live by their craft, as 
elsewhere; and the husbandmen, too, it they 
really provided the warriors with food, might 
fairly have a share in the government. But in 
the republic of Hippodamus they are supposed 
to have land of their own, which they cultivate 
[55] for their private benefit. Again, as to this 
common land out of which the soldiers are 
maintained, if they are themselves to Ix' the 
cultivators of it, the warrior class will be iden- 
tical with the husbandmen, although the legis- 
lator intended to make a distinction between 
them. If, again, there are to be other cultiva- 
tors distinct both from the husbandmen, who 
have land of their own, and from the warriors, 
they will make a fourth class, which has no 
lace in the state and no share in anything. 
40] Or, if the same persons are to cultivate 
their own land^, and those of the public as well, 
they will have a difficulty in supplying the 
1268** quantity of produce which will main- 
tain two households: and why, in this case, 
should there be any division, for they might 
find food themselves and give to the warriors 
from the same land and the same lots? There 
is surely a great confusion in all this. 


says that the judges, when a simple issue is 
laid belore them, should distinguish in their 
judgement; for the judge is thus converted into 
an arbitrator. Now, in an arbitration, although 
the arbitrators are many, they confer with one 
another about the decision, and therefore they 
can distinguish; but in courts of law this is im- 

f ossible, and, indeed, most legislators take 
io\ pains to prevent th<' judges from holding 
any communication with one another. Again, 
will there not be confusion if the judge thinks 
that damages should be given, but not so much 
as the suitor demands? Fie asks, say, for 
twenty minac, and the judge allows him ten 
minae (or in general the suitor asks ior more 
and the judge allows less), while another judge 
[75] allows five, another four mmae. In this 
way they will go on splitting up the damages, 
and some will grant the whole and others 
nothing: how is the final reckoning to be- 
taken? Again, no one contrntls that he who 
votes for a simple acquittal or condemnation 
perjures himself, if the indictment has Ix'en 
laid in an unqualified form; and this is just, 
[20] for the judge who ac(|uirs docs not de- 
cide that the defendant owes nothing, but that 
he docs not owe the twenty minae. He only is 
guilty of perjury who thinks that the defendant 
ought not to pay twenty minae, and yet con- 
demns him. 

To honour those w-ho disc(Tvcr anything 
which is useful to the state is a proposal which 
has a specious sound, but cannot Siifely lx- en- 
acted by law, for it may encourage informers, 
and perhaps even lead to political commotions. 
[25] This question involves another. It has 
lx:cn doubted whether it is or is not expedient 
to make any changes m the laws of a country, 
even if another lav/ be better. Now, if all 
changes are inexpedient, we can hardly assent 
f ?o] to the proposal of Hippotlamus; for, un- 
der pretence of doing a public service, a man 
may introduce measures which are really dc- 
.structivc to the laws or to the constitution. 
But, since we have touched upon this subject, 
perhaps we had better go a little into detail, 
for, as I was saying, there is a difference of 
opinion, and it may sometimes seem desirable 
[jj] to make changes. Such changes in the 
other arts and sciences have certainly been 
beneficial; medicine, for example, and gym- 
nastic, and every other art and craft have de- 
parted from traditional usage. And, if politics 
be an art, change must be necessary in this as 
in any other art. That improvement has oc- 
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curred is shown by the fact that old customs which the lawgiver has set before his citizens, 
arc exceedingly simple and barbarous. For the That in a well-ordered state the citizens should 
[^o] ancient Hellenes went about armed and have leisure and not have to provide for their 

bought their brides of each other. The remains [^5] daily wants is generally acknowledged, 

1269 ® of ancient laws which have come down but there is a dilTiculty in seeing how this Ici- 

to us are quite absunl; for example, at Cumae sure is to be attained. The Thessalian Penesrae 

there is a law about murder, to the effect that if have often risen against their masters, and the 
the accuser produce a certain number of wit- Ht lots in like manner against the Lacedaemo- 

nesscs from among his own kinsmen, the ac- nians, for whose misfortunes they are always 

cused shall be held guilty. Again, men in gen- lying in wait. Nothing, however, of this kind 
cral desire the good, and not merely what their has as yet hapfxmed to the Cretans; the reason 
fathers had. But the primaeval inhabitants, probably is that the neighbouring cities, 

[5] whether they were born of the earth or 1269 ^ even when at war with one another, 

were the survivors of some destruction, may be never form an alliance with reliellious serfs, 

supposed to have Ix’cn no better than ordinary rebellions not being for their interest, since 
or even foolish people among ourselves (such is they themselves have a dependent population, 
certainly the tradition concerning the earth- Whereas all the neighbours of the Lacedae- 

born men); and it would be ridiculous to rest monians, whether Argives, Messenians, or 

contented with their notions. Even when laws Arcadians, were their enemies. In Thessaly, 

have been written down, they ought not al- [5] again, the original revolt of the slaves oc- 

ways to remain unaltered. As in other sciences, curred because the Thessalians were still at 

[/o] so in politics, it is impossible that all war with the neighbouring Achaeans, Pcrrhac- 

things should be precisely set down in writ- bians and Magnesians. Besides, if there were no 

ing; for enactments must Ik universal, but ac- other difficulty, the treatment or management 
tions arc conccri m]i pirticulars. 1 lencc we of slaves is a troublesome affair; for, il not 
inicr that sometimes and in certain cases laws kept in hand, they are insolent, and think that 

ma> be changed; but when we look at the mat- [/o] they arc as good as their masters, and, if 

ter from another point of view, great caution harshly treated, they hate and conspue again«t 
would seem to be required. For the habit of them. Now it is clear that when these are the 

[75] lightly changing the laws is an evil, and, results the citizens of a state have not found 

when the advantage is small, some errors both out the secret of managing their subject popu- 
of lawgivers and rulers had Ix-tter lx* left; the lation. 

citizen wall not gain so much by making the Again, the licence of the Lacedaemonian 
change as he will lose by the habit of diso- women defeats the intention of the Spartan 

bedience. The analogy of the arts is false; a constitution, and is adverse to the happiness of 

change in a law is a very different thing from the state. Imr, a husband and a wife being each 

[20] a change in an art. I'or the law has no [75] a part of every family, the state may be 

power to command obedience except that of considered as about equally divided into men 

habit, which can only be given by time, so and women; and, therelore, in those states in 

that a readiness to change from ohl to new laws which the condition of the women is bad, half 

enfeebles the power of the law. Even if wc ad- the city may be regarded as having no laws, 

mit that the laws arc to be changed, are they And this is what has actually happened at Spar- 

[25] all to be changed, and in every state? And ta: the legislator wanted to make the whole 

arc they to be changed by anybody who likes, [20] state hardy and temperate, and he has 

or only by certain ptTsons? These are very im- carried out his intention in the case of the 

portant (juestions; and therefore we had better men, but he has neglected the women, who 

reserve the discussion of them to a more suit- live in every sort of intemperance ami luxury, 

able occasion. The consequence is that in such a state wealth 

is too highly valued, especially if the citizens 
9 [25] fall under the dominion of their wives, 

In the governments of Lacedaemon and Crete, after the manner of most warlike races, except 

[^o] and indeed in all governments, tw'o points the Celts and a few others who openly approve 

have to be considered: first, whether any par- of male loves. I'he old mythologcr would seem 

ticular law is good or bad, when compared with to have been right in uniting Ares and Aphro- 

the perfect state; secondly, whether it is or is ditc, for all warlike races are prone to the love 

not consistent with the idea and character [;>’o] either of men or of women. This was c.x- 
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emplifled among the Spartans in the days of 
their greatness; many things were managed by 
their women. But what difference does it make 
whether women rule, or the rulers are ruled 
by women? The result is the same. pAcn in 
[is] regard to courage, which is of no use in 
daily life, and is needed only in war, the influ- 
ence of the Lacedaemonian women has been 
most mischievous. The evil show'cd itself in the 
Theban invasion, when, unlike the women in 
other cities, they were utterly useless and 
caused more confusion than the enemy. This 
licence of the Lacedaemonian women existed 
[^o] from the earliest times, and was only 
1270 * what might be cx[Kctcd. For, during 
the wars of the Lacedaemonians, first against 
the Argives, and afterwards against the Ar- 
cadians and Messenians, the men were long 
away from home, and, on the return ol peace, 
they ga\c themselves into the legislator’s hand, 
[5] already prepared by the discipline of a 
soldier’s life (in which there arc many ele- 
ments of virtue), to recei\e his enactments. 
But, when Lycurgus, as tradition says, wanted 
to bring the women under his laws, they re- 
sisted, and he gave up the attempt. These then 
arc the causes of what then happened, and this 
defect in the constitution is clearly to be at- 
tributed to them. We are not, however, con- 
[/o] sidering what is or is not to lx* excused, 
but what is right or wrong, and the disorder 
of the women, as I have already said,^ not only 
gives an air of indecorum to the constitution 
considered in itself, but tends in a measure t9 
foster avarice. 

[75] The mention of avarice naturally sug- 
gests a criticism on the inequality of property. 
While some of the Spartan citizens have quite 
small properties, others have very large ones; 
hence the land has passed into the hands of a 
few. And this is due also to faulty laws; for, 
[ 20 ] although the legislator rightly holds up 
to shame the sale or purchase ol an inheritance, 
he allows anybody who likes to give or be- 
queath It. Yet both practices lead to the same 
result. And nearly two-fifths of the whole coun- 
try are held by women; this is owing to the 
number of heiresses and to the large d- wries 
[25] which are customary. It would surely 
have been better to have given no dowries at 
all, or, if any, but small or moderate ones. As 
the law now stands, a man may bestow his 
heiress on any one whom he pleases, and, if 
he die intestate, the privilege of giving her 
away descends to his heir. Hence, although the 
^ 1269** 12, 23. 


[90] country is ahlc to maintain 1500 cavalry 
and ^0,000 hoplites, the whole number of Spar- 
tan citizens fell below 1000. The result proves 
the faulty nature of their laws respecting prop- 
erty; for the city sank under a single defeat; 
the want of men was their ruin. There is a 
tradition that, in the days of their ancient 
kings, they were in the habit of giving the 
[?5J rights of citizenship to strangers, and 
therefore, in spile of their long wars, no lack 
of population was experienced by them: in- 
deed, at one time Sparta is said to have num- 
bered not less than 10,000 citizens. Whether 
this statement is true or not, it would certainly 
have been Ixtter to have maintained their num- 
bers by the equalization of property. Again, 
the law which relates to the procreation of 
[^o] children is adverse to the correction ol 
1270 *^ this ineciiiality. For the legislator, want- 
ing to have as many Spartans as he couKl, en 
couraged the citizens to have large lamilies; 
and there is a law at Sparta that the father of 
three sons shall be exempt from military serv- 
ice, and he who has four fiom all the bunlens 
[5] of the state. Yet it is obvious that, il there 
were many children, the land being distributed 
as It is, many of them must necessarily lall 
into poverty. 

The Lacedaemonian constitution is defer 
tivc in another point; I mean the Fphoialiv. 
This magistrac) has authority m the highest 
matters, but the Fphors are chasen from the 
whole peof)le, and so the office is apt to fall 
[/o] into the hands ol very poor men, who, be 
ing badly off, are open to brilxs. Hiere liave 
been many examples at Sparta of this evil m 
former times; and cpiite recently, in the mat- 
ter of the Andrians, certain of the Fphors who 
were bribed did their best to ruin the state. 
And so great and tyrannical is their jKiwer, 
that even the kings have been comjxllcd to 
f/5] court them, so that, in this way as well, 
together with the royal olTice the whole consti- 
tution has deteriorated, and from being an 
aristocracy has turned into a democracy. T he 
Ephoralty certainly docs keep the state to- 
gether; for the people arc contented when they 
have a share in the highest office, and the result, 
whether due to the legislator or to chance, has 
[20] been advantageous. For if a constitution 
is to be permanent, all the parts of the state 
must wish that it should exist and the same ar- 
rangements be maintaincil. This is the case at 
Sparta, where the kings desire its permanence 
because they have due honour in their own 
persons; the nobles because they are rejirc- 
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sented in the council of ciders (for the office 
[25 J of elder is a reward of virtue); and the 
peo])le, because all arc eligible to the Kphoralty. 
'The election of Kphors out ol the whole [)eople 
IS fx‘rlcctly right, but ought not to he carried 
on in the present fashion, which is too child- 
ish. Again, they have the decision of great 
causes, although they arc quite ordinary men, 
and therelore they should not determine them 
merely on their own juclgemcnr, i)ut accord- 
[^o] ing to written rules, and to the laws. 
T heir way of life, too, is not in accordance 
with the spirit oi the constitution- -they have 
a deal too much licence; whereas, in the case 
of the other citizens, the excess of strictness 
is so intolerable that they run away irom 
the law into the secret indulgence of sensual 
pleasures. 

[?)] Again, the council of ciders is not free 
Irom tlelccts. It may be saitl that the elders arc 
good men and well trained in manly virtue; 
anti that, therelore, there is an adxantage to 
the stale m liaving them. But that judges of 
imjiortaiu causes should hold office lor lilc is a 
[ fo] clispul.ible tiling, loi the mind grows old 
as well as the bodv. And when men have been 
1271 “ educated m such a manner that even 
the legislator hirnseU cannot trust them, there 
is real clanger. Many of the ciders arc well 
known to ha\e taken bribes ami to have been 
[5] ^idlly ol parliabiy in public afTairs. And 
therefore they ought not to be irresponsible; vet 
at Sparta they aie so. Bur (it may be replied), 
‘All magistracies are accountable to the Fqih- 
ors.’ Yes, but this prerogative is too great lor 
them, and vv'e maintain that the control should 
lx; exercised in some other manner, rurthcr, the 
[/o] mode m which the Spartans elect their 
ehlers is chilciisli, and it is improper that the 
jxrson to be eleaed should canvass lor the of- 
fice: the vvorthle^t should lx aj-ipomted, wheth- 
er he chooses or not. And here the legislator 
clearly indicates the same intention which ap- 
pears in other parts of his constitution; he 
would have his citizens ambitious, and he has 
reckoned upon this cjuality m the election of 
1 75] the elders lor no one wouhl ask to be 
eleaed il he were not. Vet ambition and ava- 
rice, almost more than any other passions, are 
tlic motives ol crime. 

Whether kings are or are not an advantage 
[20] to stales, 1 will consider at another time'; 
they should at any rate be chosen, not as they 
are now, but with reg.rrd to their personal life 
and conduct. The legislator himself obviously 
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did not suppose that he could make them real- 
ly good men; at least he shows a great distrust 
of their virtue. For this reason the Spartans 
[25] used to join enemies with them in the 
same embassy, and the quarrels Ixtvvecn the 
kings were held to be conservative of the 
state. 

Neither did the first introducer of the com- 
mon meals, called ‘phiditia’, regulate them 
well. T he (mtertainment ought to have Ixen 
provided at the [lublic cost, as m Ciete; but 
among the l.acedacmiaiians every one is ex- 
f ^o] jxctcil to contribute, and some of them 
arc too poor to afford the expense; thus the in- 
tention ol the legislator is frustrated. The com- 
mon meals were meant to be a pojnilar institu- 
tion, but the existing manner of regulating 
them IS the reserse of popular. For the very 
f jil can scarcely lake part in them; and, 
according to ancient custom, those who cannot 
contribute are not allowed to retain their rights 
of citizenshif). 

1 he law about the Sfiartan admirals has of- 
ten Ixxn censured, and with justice; it is a 
source ol dissension, lor the kings are perpt't- 
[./o] ual generals, and this office of ailmiral is 
but the setting up of another king. 

1271 ^ The charge which Plato brings, in the 
Laivsi' against the intention of the legislator, is 
likewise justilied; the whole constitution has 
regard to one part of virtue only, — the virtue of 
the soldier, which gives victory m war. So long 
as they were at war, therefore, their power was 
[5] [)rcscr\ed, but when they had attained em- 
pire they fell, lor ol the arts of peace thev knew 
nothing, and had never engaged in any em- 
pknment higher than war. There is another 
error, equally great, into which thev ha\e fall- 
en. Although they truly think that the goods 
for which men contend are to be acquired b\ 
virtue rather ih.m by vice, they err in suppos- 
ing that these gootls are to be prclcried to the 
viitiie which gains them. 

[/o] (’luce more: the revenues of the state are 
ill ni.maged; there is no inonev in the treasurv, 
although they arc obliged to carry on great 
wars, and they are unwilling to pay taxes. T'hc 
greater part ol the land Ixung in the hands of 
the Spartans, tliey do not look closely into one 
[75] another’s contributions. The result whiclv 
the legislator h:is produced is the reverse of 
henelicial; lor he has made his city poor, and 
his citizens greedy. 

Enough res^xcting the Spartan constitution, 
of which these arc the principal detects. 

- I. 0^0. 
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[20] The Cretan constitution nearly resembles 
the Spartan, and in some few points is quite as 
good; but for the most part less ['icrfect m torni. 
The older constitutions arc generally less elab- 
orate than the later, and the Lacedaemonian is 
said to be, and probably is, m a very great meas- 
ure, a copy of the Cretan. According to tradi- 
[25] tion, Lycurgus, when he ceased to be the 
guardian of King Charillus, went abroad and 
spent most of his time in Crete. For the two 
countries are nearly connected; the Lyrtians 
are a colony of the Lacedaemonians, and the 
colonists, when they came to Crete, adopted 
the constitution which they foun<l existing 
[^o] among the inhabitants. E\en to this day 
the Periocci. or subject population of Crete, are 
governed by the original laws which Minos is 
supposed to have enacted. The island seems to 
be intended by nature ior dominion in Hellas, 
and to be well situated; it extends right across 
the sea, around which nearly all the Hellenes 
[? 5 ] are settled; and whde one end is not lar 
from the Peloponncse, the other almost roaches 
to the region of i\sia about Triopium and 
Rhodes. Hence Minos acquired the empire of 
the sea, subduing some ot the islands and col- 
onizing others; at last he invaded Sicily, where 
he died near Camicus. 

The Cretan institutions resemble the Lace- 
[40] daemonian. The Helots are the husband- 
men of the one, the Periocci of the other, and 
1272 * both Cretans and Lacedaemonians havo 
common meals, which were anciently called 
by the Lacedaemonians not ‘phiditia’ but ‘an- 
dria’; and the Cretans have the same word, the 
use of which proves that the common meals 
originally came from Crete. Further, the two 
[5] constitutions are similar; for the office of 
the Ephors is the same as that of the Cret.ui 
Cosmi, the only difference being that whereas 
the Ephors are five, the Cosmi are ten in num- 
ber. The elders, too, answer to the ciders in 
Crete, who arc termed by the Cretans the coun- 
cil. And the kingly office once existed in Crete, 
but was abolished, and the Cosmi have now 
the duty of leading them in war. All classes 
[/o] share in the ecclesia, but it can only rati- 
fy the decrees of the elders and the Cosmi. 

The common meals of Crete arc certainly 
better managed than the Lacedaemonian; for 
in Lacedaemon every one pays so much j'ler 
[75] head, or, if he fails, the law, as I have al- 
ready explained,^ forbids him to exercise the 
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rights of citizenship. But in Crete they are of 
a more popular character. There, of all the 
fruits of the earth and cattle raised on the pub- 
lic lands, and of the tribute which is paid by 
the Periocci, one portion is assigned to the gods 
and to the service of the state, and another to 
[20] the common meals, so that men, women, 
and children are all supported out of a com- 
mon stock. The legislator has many ingenious 
ways of securing moderation in eating, which 
he conceives to be a gain; he likewise encour- 
ages the separation of men from women, lest 
they should have too many children, and the 
companionship of men with one another — 
[25] whether this is a good or bad thing I shall 
have an opportunity of consideiing at another 
time. But that the Cretan common meals are 
lx‘ttcr onlcrcd than the Lacedaemonian there 
can be no doubt. 

On the other hand, the Cosmi are even a 
worse institution than the Ephors, of which 
they ha\c all the evils without the good. Like 
the Ephors, they are any chance pcTsons, but in 
[^o] Crete this is not counterbalanced by a 
corresponding political atlvantagc. At Sparta 
every one is eligible, and the Ixidy of the peo- 
ple, having a share in the highest office, want 
the constitution to he permanent. But in Crete 
the ('osmi are elected out of certain families, 
and not out oi the whole people, and the elders 
out of those who have been Cosmi. 

[^>5] The same criticism may hr made about 
the Cretan, which has Ixen already made about 
the Lacedaemonian ciders. Their irrcsfionsi- 
biliry and life tenure is too great a privilege, 
and their arbitrary power ol acting upon their 
own judgement, and dispensing with written 
law, is dangerous. It is no proof of the goodness 
of the institution that the people are not dis- 
contented at being excluded from it. For there 
[^o] IS no piofit to be made out of the office as 
1272 ^ out of the Ephoralty, since, unlike the 
Ejffiors, the Cosmi, being in an island, arc re- 
moved from temptation. 

The remedy by which they correct the evil 
of this institution is an extraordinary one, suit- 
ed rather to a close oligarchy than to a constitu- 
tional state. For the Cosmi arc often expelled 
by a conspiracy of their own colleagues, or of 
private individuals: and they arc allowed also 
to resign before their term of office has expired. 
[5J Surely all matters of this kind are better 
regulated by law than by the will of man, 
which is a very unsafe rule. Worst of all is the 
suspension of the office of Cosmi, a device to 
wind the nobles often have recourse when 
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they will not submit to justice. This shows that 
the Cretan government, although possessing 
some of the characteristics of a constitutional 
[/o] state, is really a close oligarchy. 

The nobles have a habit, too, of setting up a 
chief; they get together a party among the com- 
mon people and their own friends and then 
quarrel and fight with one another. What is 
this but the temporary destruction of the state 
[75] and dissolution of society? A city is in a 
dangerous condition when those who are will- 
ing are also able to attack her. But, as I have al- 
ready said,^ the island of Crete is saved by her 
situation; distance has the same eficct as the 
I.accdaemonian prohibition of strangers; and 
the Cretans have no foreign dominions. This 
is the reason why the Perioeci are contented in 
Oele, whereas the Helots are perpetually re- 
[20] volting. But when lately foreign invaders 
found their way into the island, the weakness 
of the Cretan constitution was revealed. 
Enough of the government of Crete. 

1 1 

The Carthaginiuii^ ai* also considered to have 
an excellent form of go\ eminent, which differs 
from that of any other state in several respects, 
[25] though it is in some very like the Lacedae- 
monian. Indeed, all three states — the Lacedae- 
monian, the Octan, and the Carthaginian - 
nearly resemble one another, and are \cry dif- 
ferent from any others. Many of the Carthagin- 
ian institutions arc excellent. The superiority of 
[^o] their constitution is proved by the fact 
that the common people remains loyal to the 
constilution; the (^irlhaginians have never had 
any relx’llion worth speaking of, and have nev- 
er lx:cn under the rule of a tyrant. 

Among the points in which the Carthagini- 
an constitution resembles the Lacedaemonian 
are the following: — I'bc common tables of the 
clubs answer to the Spartan phiditia, and their 
[^5] magistracy of the 104 to the Ephors; but, 
whereas the Ephors are any chance persons, the 
magistrates of the Carthaginians are elected ac- 
cording to merit — this is an improvement. 
I'hey have also their kings and their gerusia, or 
council of elders, who correspond to the kings 
and elders of Sparta. Their kings, unlike the 
Spartan, arc not always of the same lamily.nor 
[40] that an ordinary one, but if there is some 
distinguished family they arc selected out of it 
ano not appointed by seniority — this is far let- 
ter. Such officers have great power, and thcrc- 
1273* fore, if they arc persons of little worth, 
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do a great deal of harm, and they have already 
done harm at Lacedaemon. 

Most of the defects or deviations from the 
perfect state, for which the Carthaginian con- 
stitution would be censured, apply equally to 
all the forms of government w'hich we have 
mentioned. But of the deflections from aristoc- 
[5] racy and constitutional government, some 
incline more to democracy and some to oligar- 
chy. The kings and ciders, if unanimous, may 
determine whether they will or will not bring a 
matter before the people, but when they are 
not unanimous, the people decide on such mat- 
ters as well. And whatever the kings and elders 
bring before the people is not only heard but 
also determined by them, and any one who 
[/o] likes may oppose it; now this is not per- 
mitted in Sparta and Crete. That the magis- 
tracies of five who have under them many im- 
portant matters should be co-opted, that they 
should choose the supreme council of 100, and 
f/5] should hold office longer than other mag- 
istrates (for they are virtually rulers both be- 
lore and after they hold office) — these are olig- 
archical features; their being without salary 
and not elected by lot, and any similar points, 
such as the practice of having all suits tried by 
[20] the magistrates, anrl not some by one class 
of judges or jurors and some by another, as at 
Lacedaemon, arc characteristic of aristocracy. 
The Carthaginian constitution deviates from 
aristocracy and inclines to oligarchy, chiefly on 
a point w'here popular opinion is on their side. 
For men in general think that magistrates 
should be chosen not only for their merit, but 
for their wealth: a man, they say, who is poor 
cannot rule w'ell, — he has not the leisure. If, 
[25 1 then, election of magistrates for their 
wealth be characteristic of oligarchy, and elec- 
tion for merit of aristocracy, there will be a 
third form under which the constitution of 
Carthage is comprehended; for the Carthagini- 
ans choose their magistrates, and particularly 
[ jo] the highest of them — their kings and gen- 
erals — with an eye l>oth to merit and to wealth. 

But we must acknowledge that, in thus devi- 
ating from aristocracy, the legislator has com- 
mitted an error. Nothing is more absolutely 
necessary than to provide that the highest class, 
not only w'hen in office, but when out of office, 
should have leisure and not disgrace them- 
selves in any way; and to this his attention 
should he first directed. Even if you must have 
[ ?5] regard to wealth, in order to secure lei- 
sure, yet it is surely a bad thing that the great- 
est offices, such as those of kings and generals, 
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should be bought. The law which allows this 
abuse makes wealth of more account than vir- 
tue, and the whole state becomes avaricious. 
For, whenever the chiefs of the slate deem any- 
[./o] thing honourable, the other citizens are 
sure to follow their example; and, where vir- 
1273 ** tue has not the lirst place, there aristoc- 
racy cannot lx* firmly established. T’hose who 
have been at the expense of purchasing their 
places will be in the habit of repaying them- 
selves; and it is absurd to suppose that a poor 
and honest man will be wanting to make gains, 
and that a lower stamp ot man who has in- 
curred a great expense will not. Wherefore 
[5] they should rule who are able to rule best. 
And even if the legislator docs not care to pro- 
tect the good from poverty, he should at any 
rate secure leisure for them when in office. 

It would seem also to lx a bad principle that 
the same person should hold many offices, 
which is a favourite practice among the Car- 
thaginians, for one business is better done by 
[/o] one man. The legislator should see to this 
and should not appoint the same person to be a 
flute-player and a shoemaker. Hence, where 
the state is large, it is more in accordance both 
with constitutional and with democratic prin- 
ciples that the offices of state should be distrib- 
uted among many persons. For, as I said,^ this 
arrangement is fairer to all, and any action fa- 
miliarized by rcfxtition is better and sooner 
[75] performed. We have a proof in military 
and naval matters; the duties of command and 
of obedience in both these services extend to aU. 

The government of the Carthaginians is 
oligarchical, but they successfully escape the 
evils of oligarchy by enriching one portion of 
the people after another by sending them to 
their colonies. This is their panacea and the 
[20] means by which they give stability to the 
state. Accident favours them, but the legislator 
should be able to provide against revolution 
without trusting to accidents. As things are, if 
any misfortune occurred, and the bulk of the 
subjects revolted, there would be no way ol re- 
storing peace by legal methods. 

[25] Such is the character of the Lacedaemoni- 
an, Cretan, and Carthaginian constitutions, 
which are Justly celebrated. 

12 

Of those who have treated of governments, 
some have never taken any part at all in public 
affairs, but have passed their lives in a private 
station; about most of them, what was worth 
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telling has been already told.^ Others have been 
[^o] lawgivers, either in their own or in for- 
eign cities, whose affairs they have adminis- 
tered; and of these some have only made laws, 
others have framed constitutions; for example, 
Lycurgus and Solon dul both. Of the Lacedac- 
[5^5] monian constitution I have already spo- 
ken.^ As to Solon, he is thought by some to have 
been a good legislator, who [)ut an end to the 
exclusiveness ol the oligarchy, emancipated the 
people, established the ancient Athenian de- 
mocracy, and harmonized the different ele- 
ments of the state. According to their view, the 
council of Areopagus was an oligarchical ele- 
[40] ment, the elected magistracy, aristocrati- 
1274 ^ cal and the courts ol law, ilemocratical. 
The truth seems to be that the counLil and the 
elected magistracy existed Ixforc the time of 
Solon, and were retained by him, but that he 
formed the courts of law out of all the citizens, 
thus creating the democracy, which is the very 
reason why he is sometimes blamed. For in giv- 
ing the supreme power to the law courts, which 
arc elected by lot, be is thought to liave dc- 
[5] stroyed the non-dernocratic element. When 
the law courts grew powerful, to please the jxo- 
ple who were now playing the tyrant the old 
constitution was changed into the existing de- 
mocracy. Kphiallcs and Pericles curtailed the 
power of the Areopagus; Pericles also institut- 
ed the payment ot the juries, and thus every 
[/o] demagogue in turn mcrea^ed the power 
of the democracy until it Ixcamc what we now 
see. All this is true; it seems, however, to lx 
the result of circumstances, and not to have 
been intended by Solon. Foi the pc*ople, having 
Ixcn instrumental in gaining the empire of the 
sea in the Persian War, began to get a notion 
of itself, and followed worthless demagogues, 
whom the better class opposed. Solon, himself, 
[75] appears to have given the Athenians only 
that power of electing to offices and calling to 
account the magistrates which was absolutely 
necessary; for without it they would have Ixcn 
in a state of slavery and enmity to the go\ern- 
ment. All the magistrates he appointed from 
the notables and the men of wealth, that is to 
say, from the [xnlacoslo-medimni, or from the 
[20] class called zeugitae, or from a third class 
of so-called knights or cavalry. The fourth class 
were labourers who had no share in any magis- 
tracy. 

Mere legislators were Zalciicus, who gave 
laws to the Kpizephyrian Locrians, and Char- 
oniias, who legislated for his own city of Ca- 
* Chapters 1-8. ^ Chapter 9. 
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tana, and for the other Chalcidian cities in 
fj^J Italy and Sicily. Some people attempt to 
make out that Onomacritus was the first people 
who had any special skill in legislation, and 
that he, although a Locrian by birth, was 
trained m Crete, where he lived in the exercise 
of his prophetic art; that Thales was his com- 
p.mion, and that T.ycurgus and Zalciicus were 
[;o] disciples of Thales, as Charondas was of 
/.ileucus. But their account is quite inconsist- 
ent with chronology. 

There was also Philolaus, the Corinthian, 
who gave laws to the Thebans. This Philolaus 
was one of the family of the Bacchiadae, and a 
lover of Diodes, the Olympic victor, who left 
('on nth in horror of the incestuous passion 
which his mother Halcyonc had conceived for 
f ^> 5 ] him, and retired to Thebes, where the two 
friends together ended iheir days. The inhabit- 
ants still point out their tombs, which arc in 
hill view ol one another, but one is visible from 
the Corinthian territory, the other not. Tradi- 
tion says the two friends arranged them thus, 
[40] Diodes out of horror at his misfortunes, 
so that the laml 01 Corinth might not be visible 
from his tomb; Philolaus that it might. I'his is 
1274*^ the reason why they settled at 'Ehebes, 
and so Philolaus legislated tor the Thebans, 
and, besides some other enactments, gave them 
laws about the [irocreation of children, which 
they call the ‘Laws of Adoi^rion’. I'hese laws 
were peLiiliar to him, and were intended to 
preserve the number of the lots. 

[ 5 ] In the legislation ol Charondas there is 


nothing remarkable, except the suits against 
false witnesses. 1 Ic is the first who instituted de- 
nunciation for jierjury. His laws are more ex- 
act and more precisely expressed than even 
those of our modern legislators. 

(('haractenstic of Phaleas is the equalization 
of property; ol Plato, the community ol wom- 
en, children, and property, the common meals 
[/o] of women, and the law about drinking, 
that the sober shall be masters of the fea'^t; also 
the training of soldiers to acquire by practice 
equal skill with both hands, so that one should 
be as useful as the other.) 

[/ 5 ] Draco has left laws, but he adapted them 
to a constitution which already existed, and 
there is no peculiarity in them which is worth 
mentioning, except the greatness and severity 
of the punishments. 

Pittacus, too, was only a lawgiver, and not 
the author of a constitution; he has a law which 
is peculiar to hip.i, that, if a drunken man do 
something wrong, he shall be more heavily 
[ 20 ] punished than if he were sober; he looked 
not to the excuse which might be offered tor 
the drunkard, but only to expediency, for 
drunken more often than sober {x;oplc commit 
acts of violence. 

Androdamas of Rhegium gave laws to the 
Chalcidians ol ITrace. Some of them relate to 
homicide, and to heiresses; but there is nothing 
[ 25 ] remarkable in them. 

And here let us conclude our inquiry into 
the various constitutions which either actually 
exist, or have been devised by theorists. 


BOOK III 


I 

Hh who wouhl incjuire into the essence and 
attributes of various kinds of government must 
first of all determine ‘What is a state. At pres- 
ent this is a disputed question. Some say that 
the state has done a certain act; others, no, not 
[^’ 5 ] the state, but the oligarchy or the tyrant. 
And the legislator or statesman is concerned 
entirely with the state; a constitution or gov- 
ernment lx;ing an arrangement ol the inhabit- 
ants of a stale. But a state is composite, like 
any other whole made up of many parts; — 
f.^ol these are the citizens, who ccKupose it. It 
is evident, therefore, that we must begin by 
1275*^ asking, Who is the citizen, and what is 
the meaning ol the term^ For here again there 
may be a dilTercnce of opinion. He who is a 


citizen in a democracy will often not be a 
citizen in an oligarchy. Leaving out of consid- 
[ 5 ] eration those who have been made citizens, 
or who have obtained the name of citizen in 
any other accidental manner, we may say, 
first, that a citizen is not a citizen because he 
lives in a certain place, for resident aliens and 
slaves share in the place; nor is he a citizen who 
has no legal right except that of suing and be- 
[/o] ing sued; for this right may be enjoved 
under the provisions of a treaty. Nay, resident 
aliens in many places do not possess even such 
rights completely, for they are obliged to have 
a patron, so that they do but imperfectly par- 
ticipate in citizenship, and we call them citi- 
zens only in a qualified sense, as we might ap- 
ply the term to children who are too young 
to be on the register, or to old men who have 
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[75] been relieved from state duties. Of these 
we do not say quite simply that they are cit- 
izens, but add in the one case that they arc not 
of age, and in the other, that they are past the 
age, or something ot that sort; the precise ex- 
[20] pression is immaterial, for our meaning 
is clear. Similar difficulties to those which I 
have mentioned may be raised and answered 
about deprived citizens and about exiles. But 
the citizen whom we are seeking to define is a 
citizen in the strictest sense, against whom no 
such exception can be taken, and his special 
characteristic is that he shares in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and in offices. Now of offices 
some arc discontinuous, and the same persons 
[25] arc not allowed to hold them twice, or 
can only hold them after a fixed interval; 
others have no limit of time, — lor example, the 
office of dicast or ccclesiast. It may, indeed, be 
argued that these are not magistrates at all, 
and that their functions give them no share in 
the government. But surely it is ridiculous to 
say that those who have the supreme power do 
not govern. Let us not dwell further upon this, 
which is a purely verbal question; what we 
[jo] want is a common term including both di- 
cast and ecclesiast. Let us, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, call it ‘indefinite office’, and wc will 
assume that those who share in such office are 
citizens. This is the most comprehensive defini- 
tion of a citizen, and best suits all those who 
are generally so called. 

[55] But we must not forget that things of 
which the underlying principles differ in kind, 
one of them being first, another second, an- 
other third, have, when regarded in this rela- 
tion, nothing, or hardly anything, worth men- 
tioning in common. Now wc see that govern- 
ments differ in kind, and that some ol them 
are prior and that others are posterior; those 
1275^ which are faulty or perverted are neces- 
sarily posterior to those which arc perfect. 
(What wc mean by perversion will lie here- 
after explained.^) The citizen then of necessity 
[5] differs under each form of government; 
and our definition is best adapted to the citizen 
of a democracy; but not necessarily to other 
states. For in some states the people arc not ac- 
knowledged, nor have they any regular assem- 
bly, but only extraordinary ones; and suits are 
distributed by sections among the magistrates. 
At Lacedaemon, for instance, the Ephors deter- 
mine suits about contracts, which they dis- 
[/o] tribute among themselves, while the 
ciders are judges of homicide, and other causes 
' Cf. 1279^ 19. 


arc decided by other magistrates. A similar 
principle prevails at Carthage; there certain 
magistrates decide all causes. We may, indeed, 
modify our definition of the citizen so as to 
include these states. In them it is the holder 
[z^] of a definite, not of an indefinite office, 
who legislates and judges, and to some or all 
such holders of definite offices is reserved the 
right ot deliberating or judging about some 
things or about all things. The conception of 
the citizen now begins to clear up. 

He who has the power to take part in the de- 
liberative or judicial administration of any 
state is said by us to be a citizen of that state; 
[20] and, speaking generally, a state is a body 
of citizens sufficing for the purposes of life. 

2 

But in practice a citizen is defined to be one of 
whom both the parents arc citizens; others in- 
sist on going further back; say to two or three 
or more ancestors. This is a short and prac- 
[25] tical definition; but there arc some who 
raise the further question: How this third or 
fourth ancestor came to be a citizen.? Gorgias 
of Lcontini, partly l>ecause he was in a diffi- 
culty, partly in irony, said — ‘Mortars arc what 
is made by the mortar-makers, and the citizens 
of I .anssa are those who are made hy the mag- 
istrates; for it is their trade to make Laris- 
[yo] sacans’. Yet the question is really simple, 
for, if according to the definirton just given 
they shared in the gosernment, they were cit- 
izens. This is a better definition than the other. 
For the words, ‘born ot a father or mother who 
is a citizen’, cannot possibly apply to the first 
inhabitants or founders ol a slate. 

There is a greater difficulty in the case of 
[55] those who have been made citizens after 
a revolution, as by Clcisthencs at Athens after 
the expulsion of the tyrants, for he enrolled in 
tribes many metics, both strangers and slaves. 
The doubt in these cases is, not who is, but 
1276* whether he who is ought to \yc a citizen; 
and there will still be a further doubt, whether 
he who ought not to be a citizen, is one in fact, 
for what ought not to be is w'hat is false. Now, 
there are some who bold office, and yet ought 
not to hold office, whom wc describe as ruling, 
but ruling unjustly. And the citizen was de- 
fined by the fact of his holding some kind of 
rule or office, — he who holds a judicial or 
[5] legislative office fulfils our definition of a 
citizen. Jl is evident, therefore, that the citizens 
about whom the doubt has arisen must be 
called citizens. 
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Whether they ought to be so or not is a ques- 
tion which is bound up with the previous in- 
quiry.* For a parallel question is raised respect- 
ing the state, whether a certain act is or is not 
an act of the state; for example, in the transi- 
tion from an oligarchy or a tyranny to a dcmoc- 
[/o] racy. In such cases persons refuse to fulfil 
their contracts or any other obligations, on the 
ground that the tyrant, and not the state, con- 
tracted them; they argue that some constitu- 
tions are established by force, and not for the 
sake of the common good. But this would ap- 
ply equally to democracies, for they too may be 
founded on violence, and then the acts of the 
[75] democracy will be neither more nor less 
acts of the state in question than those of an oli- 
garchy or of a tyranny. This question runs up 
into another: — on what principle shall we ever 
say that the state is the same, or different? It 
would be a very superficial view which consid- 
eretl only the place and the inhabitants (for the 
soil and the population may lx: separated, and 
\jn] some of the muibitants may live in one 
place and some in another). This, however, is 
not a very serious difficulty; we need only re- 
mark that the word ‘state’ is ambiguous. 

[25] It is further asked: When are men, living 
in the same place, to be regarded as a single 
city — what is the limit? Certainly not the wall 
of the city, for you might surround all Pelo- 
ponnesus with a wall, l.ikc this, we may say, 
is Babylon, and every city that has the compass 
of a nation rather than a city; Babylon, they 
say, had been taken for three days before some 
art of the inhabitants became aware of the 
j’o] fact. This difficulty may, however, with 
advantage be deferred to another occasion; the 
statesman has to consider the size of the state, 
and whether it should consist of more than one 
nation or not. 

Again, shall we say that while the race of 
[^5] inhabitants, as well as their place of abode, 
remain the same, the city is also the same, al- 
though the citizens are always dying and Ixung 
born, as we call rivers and fountains the same, 
although the water is always flowing aw'ay and 
coming again? Or shall we say that the genera- 
tions of men, like the rivers, arc the same, but 
[^o] that the state changes? For, since the state 
1276 ^* is a partnership, and is a partnership of 
citizens in a constitution, when the form of the 
government changes, xind becomes different, 
then it may be supposed that the state is no 
101.1274*’ 34. 


longer the same, just as a tragic differs from a 
[5] comic chorus, although the members of 
both may be identical. And in this manner we 
speak of every union or composition of ele- 
ments as different when the form of their com- 
position alters; for example, a scale containing 
the same sounds is said to be different, accord- 
[/o] ingly as the Dorian or the Phrygian mode 
is employed. And if this is true it is evident that 
the sameness of the state consists chiefly in the 
sameness of the constitution, and it may be 
called or not by the same name, whether the 
inhabitants arc the same or entirely different. 
It is quite another question, whether a state 
ought or ought not to fulfil engagements when 
[75] the form of government changes. 

4 

There is a point nearly allied to the preceding: 
Whether the virtue of a good man and a good 
citizen is the same or not. But, before entering 
on this discussion, we must certainly first ob- 
tain some general notion of the virtue of the 
[20] citizen. Like the sailor, the citizen is a 
member of a community. Now, sailors have 
different functions, for one of them is a rower, 
another a pilot, and a third a look-out man, a 
fourth is described by some similar term; and 
while the precise definition ol each individual’s 
[25] virtue applies exclusively to him, there is, 
at the same time, a common definition applica- 
ble to them all. For they have all of them a 
common object, which is safety in navigation. 
Similarly, one citizen differs from another, but 
the salvation of the community is the common 
business of them all. This community is the 
[^o] constitution; the virtue of the citizen must 
therefore be relative to the constitution of 
which he is a mcmlxT. If, then, there are many 
forms of government, it is evident that there is 
not a single virtue of the good citizen which is 
perfect virtue. Rut we say that the good man is 
he who has one single virtue w'hich is perfect 
virtue. Hence it is evident that the gcxid citizen 
need not of necessity possess the virtue which 
makes a good man. 

[55] The same question may also be ap- 
proached by another road, from a considera- 
tion of the best constitution. If the state cannot 
be entirely composed of good men, and yet each 
citizen is cx|x:clcd to do his own business well, 
[^o] and must therefore have virtue, still, in- 
asmuch as all the citizens cannot Ix' alike, the 
1277 * virtue of the citizen and of the gixid 
man cannot coincide. All must have the virtue 
of the good citizen — thus, and thus only, can 
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the state be perfect; but they will not have the 
virtue of a good man, unless we assume that in 
the good state all the citizens must be good. 
[5] Again, the state, as composed of unlikes, 
may be compared to the living being: as the 
first elements into which a living being is re- 
solved are soul and body, as soul is made up of 
rational principle and appetite, the family of 
husband and wife, property of master and 
slave, so of all these, as well as other dissimilar 
elements, the state is composed; and. there- 
[/o] fore, the virtue of all the citizens cannot 
possibly be the same, any more than the excel- 
lence of the leader of a chorus is the same as 
that of the performer who stands by his side. I 
have said enough to show w^hy the two kinds 
of virtue cannot be absolutely and always the 
same. 

But will there then be no case in which the 
virtue of the good citizen and the virtue of the 

f ood man coincide^ To this we answer that the 
^5] good ruler is a good and wise man, and 
that he who would be a statesman must be a 
wise man. And some persons say that even the 
education of the ruler should be of a special 
kind; for are not the children of kings instruct- 
ed in riding and military exercises? As Euripi- 
des says: 

No subtle arts for me, but what the state 
requites} 

As though there were a special education need- 
[20] cd by a ruler. If then the virtue of a good 
ruler is the same as that of a good man, and we 
assume further that the subject is a citizen as 
well as the ruler, the virtue of the good citizen 
and the virtue of the good man cannot be ab- 
solutely the same, although in some cases they 
may; for the virtue of a ruler differs from that 
of a citizen. It was the sense of this difference 
which made Jason say that ‘he felt hungry 
when he was not a tyrant’, meaning that he 
could not endure to live in a private station. 
[25] But, on the other hand, it may be argued 
that men arc praised for knowing both how to 
rule and how to obey, and he is said to be a 
citizen of approved virtue who is able to do 
both. Now if we suppose the virtue of a good 
man to be that which rules, and the virtue of 
the citizen to include ruling and obeying, it 
cannot be said that they are equally worthy of 
[ ^o] praise. Since, then, it is sometimes thought 
that the ruler and the ruled must learn different 
things and not the same, but that the citizen 
must know and share in them both, the infer- 
' Aeolus^ fr. 16, Nauck. 
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ence is obvious. There is, indeed, the rule of a 
master, which is concerned with menial offices, 
— the master need not know how to perform 
these, but may employ others in the execution 
[^5] of them: the other would be degrading; 
and by the other I mean the power actually to 
do menial duties, which vary much in charac- 
ter and are executed by various classes of slaves, 
such, for example, as handicraftsmen, who, as 
their name signifies, live by the labour of their 
1277^ hands: — under these the mechanic is in- 
cluded. Hence in ancient limes, and among 
some nations, the working classes had no share 
in the government — a privilege which they 
only acquired under the extreme democracy. 
Certainly the good man and the statesman and 
the good citizen ought not to learn the crafts of 
[5] inferiors except for their own occasional 
use; if they habitually practise them, there will 
cease to be a distinction between master and 
slave. 

This is not the rule of which wc are speak- 
ing; but there is a rule of another kind, which 
is exercised over freemen and C(]uals by birth 
— a constitutional rule, which the ruler must 
[/o] learn by obeying, as he would learn the 
duties of general of cavalry by being under the 
orders of a general of cavalry, or the duties of 
a general of infantry by being under the orders 
of a general of infantry, and by having had the 
command of a regiment and of a company. It 
has been well said that ‘he wd)o has never 
learned to obey cannot be a good commander’. 
The two are not the same, but the good citizen 
ought to be capable of both; he should know 
how to govern like a freeman, and how to obey 
[75] like a freeman — these arc the virtues of a 
citizen. And, although the temperance and jus- 
tice of a ruler are distinct from those of a sub- 
ject, the virtue of a good man will include both; 
for the virtue of the good man who is free and 
also a subject, e.g. his justice, will not be one 
but will comprise distinct kinds, the one quali- 
fying him to rule, the other to obey, and dif- 
[20] fering as the tem{x.'rance and courage of 
men and women differ. For a man would be 
thought a coward if he had no more courage 
than a courageous woman, and a woman would 
be thought loquacious if she imposed no more 
restraint on her conversation than the good 
man; and indeed their part in the management 
of the household is different, for the duty of 
the one is to acquire, and of the other to pre- 
[25] serve. Practical wisdom only is character- 
istic of the ruler: it would seem that all other 
virtues must equally belong to ruler and sub- 
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ject. The virtue of the subject is certainly not 
wisdom, but only true opinion; he may be com- 
pared to the maker of the flute, while his mas- 
ter is like the flute-player or user of the flute. 
[50] Prom these considerations may be gath- 
ered the answer to the question, whether the 
virtue of the good man is the same as that of 
the good citizen, or different, and how far the 
same, and how iar different. 

5 

There still remains one more question about 
the citizen: Is he only a true citizen who has a 
[ ^5] share of oflicc, or is the mechanic to be in- 
cluded? If they who hold no office arc to be 
deemed citizens, not every citizen can have this 
virtue of ruling and obeying; lor this man is a 
citizen. And if none of the lower class are citi- 
zens, in which part of the state are they to be 
placetP hor they are not resident aliens, and 
they are not foreigners. May we not reply, that 
1278 “ as far as this objection goes there is no 
more absurdity in excluding them than in ex- 
cluding slaves and Ireedmen from any of the 
above-mentioned Uasscs? It must be admitted 
that we cannot consider all those to be citizens 
who are necessary to the existence of the state; 
for example, children are «iot citizens equally 
with grown-up men, who are citizens absolute- 
15 ] children, not being grown up, arc 

only citizens on a certain assumption. Nay, in 
ancient times, and among some nations, the 
artisan class were slaves or foreigners, and 
therefore the majority of them arc so now. The 
best form of state will not admit them to citi- 
zenship; but if they are admitted, then our defi- 
nition of the virtue of a citizen will not apply 
to every citizen, nor to every free man as such, 
[/o] but only to those who are freed from nec- 
essary services. The necessary ['leople are either 
slaves who minister to the wants of individuals, 
or mechanics and labourers who are the serv- 
ants of the community. These reflections car- 
ried a little further will explain their position; 
and indeed what has Ix'en said already^ is of it- 
self, when understood, explanation enough. 
[75] Since there arc many forms of govern- 
ment there must be many varieties of citizens, 
and especially of citizens who arc subjects; so 
that under some governments the mechanic 
and the labourer will be citizens, but not in 
others, as, for example, in aristocracy or the .so- 
called government of the best (if there l:)e such 
an one), in which honours are given according 
to virtue and merit; for no man can practise 

* J?73“38sqq. 
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virtue who is living the life of a mechanic or 
[20] labourer. In oligarchies the qualification 
for office is high, and therefore no labourer can 
ever be a citizen; but a mechanic may, for an 
actual majority ot them are rich. At Thebes 
[25] there was a law that no man could hold 
office who had not retired from business for ten 
years. But in many states the law goes to the 
length of admitting aliens; for in some democ- 
racies a man is a citizen though his mother 
only be a citizen; and a similar principle is ap- 
plied to illegitimate children; the law is relaxed 
[^o] when there is a dearth of population. But 
when the number of citizens increases, first 
the children of a male or a female slave arc ex- 
cluded; then those whose mothers only are citi- 
zens; and at last the right of citizenship is con- 
fined to those whose fathers and mothers arc 
both citizens. 

[■^5] Hence, as is evident, there are different 
kinds of citizens; and he is a citizen in the 
highest sense who shares in the honours of the 
state. Compare Homer’s words ‘like some dis- 
honoured stranger’;^ he who is excluded from 
the honours of the state is no l-ietter than an 
alien. But when this exclusion is concealed, 
then the object is that the privileged class may 
deceive their fellow inhabitants. 

[.^o] As to the question whether the virtue of 
the good man is the same as that of the good 
1278 *’ citizen, the considerations already ad- 
duced prove that in some states the good man 
and the good citizen are the same, and in oth- 
ers difFcrcnt. When they are the same it is not 
every citizen who is a good man, but only the 
statesman and those who have or may have, 
alone or in conjunction with others, the con- 
[5] duct of public affairs. 

6 

Having determined these questions, we have 
next to consider whether there is only one form 
of government or many, and if many, what 
they are, and how many, and what are the dif- 
ferences between them. 

A constitution is the arrangement of magis- 
[/o] tracies in a state, especially of the highest 
of all. The government is everywhere sover- 
eign in the state, and the constitution is in fact 
the government. For example, in democracies 
the people arc supreme, but in oligarchies, the 
few; and, therefore, we say that these two forms 
of government also arc different: and so in 
other cases. 

[75] First, let us consider what is the purpose 

* Iliads IX. 648; XVI. 59. 
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of a state, and how many forms of government 
there are by which human society is regulated. 
We have already said, in the first part of this 
treatise,^ when discussing household manage- 
ment and the rule of a master, that man is by 
[20] nature a political animal. And therefore, 
men, even when they do not require one an- 
other’s help, desire to live together; not but 
that they are also brought together by their 
common interests in proportion as they sever- 
ally attain to any measure of well-being. This 
is certainly the chief end, both of individuals 
and of states. And also for the sake of mere life 
[25] (in which there is possibly some noble 
element so long as the evils of existence do not 
greatly overbalance the good) mankind meet 
together and maintain the political commu- 
nity. And wc all see that men cling to life even 
at the cost of enduring great misfortune, seem- 
ing to find in life a natural sweetness and hap- 
piness. 

[50] There is no difficulty in distinguishing 
the various kinds of authority; they have been 
often defined already in discussions outside the 
school. The rule of a master, although the slave 
by nature and the master by nature have in re- 
ality the same interests, is nevertheless exer- 
[55] cised primarily with a view to the inter- 
est of the master, but accidentally considers 
the slave, since, if the slave perish, the rule of 
the master perishes with him. On the other 
hand, the government of a wife and children 
and of a household, which we have called 
household management, is exercised in the first 
instance for the good of the governed or lor 
the common good of both parties, but cssen- 
[40] tially for the good of the governed, as wc 
1279* see to be the case in medicine, gymnas- 
tic, and the arts in general, which are only ac- 
cidentally concerned with the good of the art- 
ists themselves. For there is no reason why the 
trainer may not sometimes practise gymnas- 
tics, and the helmsman is always one of the 
crew. The trainer or the helmsman considers 
the good of those committed to his care. But, 
[5] when he is one of the persons taken care 
of, he accidentally participates in the advan- 
tage, for the helmsman is also a sailor, and the 
trainer becomes one of those in training. And 
so in politics: when the state is framed upon 
the principle of equality and likeness, the citi- 
[/oj zens think that they ought to hold office 
by turns. Formerly, as is natural, every one 
would take his turn of service; and then again, 
somebody else would look after his interest, 
^Cf. 1. 1253*2. 


just as he, while in office, had looked after 
theirs. But nowadays, for the sake of the advan- 
tage which is to be gained from the public rev- 
enues and from office, men want to be always 
[75] in office. One might imagine that the rul- 
ers, being sickly, were only kept in health 
while they continued in office; in that case we 
may be sure that they would be hunting after 
places. The conclusion is evident: that govern- 
ments which have a regard to the common in- 
terest are constituted in accordance with strict 
principles of justice, and are therefore true 
forms; but those which regard only the inter- 
[20] est of the rulers are all defective and per- 
verted forms, for they are despotic, whereas a 
state is a community of freemen. 

7 

Having determined these [joints, we have next 
to consider how many forms of government 
there are, and what they arc; and in the first 
place what are the true forms, for when they 
are determined the perversions of them will at 
[25] once be apparent. The words constitu- 
tion and government have the same meaning, 
and the government, which is the supreme au- 
thority in states, must be in the hands of one, 
or of a few, or of t^e many. The true forms of 
government, therefore, are those in which the 
one, or the few, or the many, go\ern with a 
view to the common interest; but governments 
[^o] which rule with a view to the private in- 
terest, whether of the one, or of the few, or of 
the many, are perversions. For the members of 
a state, if they arc truly citizens, ought to par- 
ticipate in its advantages. Of lorms of govern- 
ment in w'hich one rules, wc call that which 
regards the common interests, kingship or roy- 
alty; that in which more than one, but not 
[^5] many, rule, aristocracy; and it is so called, 
either because the rulers arc the best men, or 
because they have at heart the l)est interests of 
the state and of the citizens. But when the citi- 
zens at large administer the state for the com- 
mon interest, the government is called by the 
generic name, — a constitution. And there is a 
[40] reason for this use of language. One man 
or a few may excel in virtue; but as the num- 
ber increases it becomes more difficult for them 
1279** to attain perfection in every kind of 
virtue, though they may in military virtue, for 
this is found in the masses. Hence in a consti- 
tutional government the fighting-men have 
the supreme power, and those who possess 
arms arc the citizens. 

Of the above-mentioned forms, the perver- 
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sions are as follows: — of royalty, tyranny; of 
[5I aristocracy, oligarchy; of constitutional 
government, democracy. For tyranny is a kind 
of monarchy which has in view the interest of 
the monarch only; oligarchy has in view the in- 
terest of the wealthy; democracy, of the needy: 
[/o] none of them the common good of all. 

8 

But there are difficulties about these forms of 
government, and it will therefore be necessary 
to state a little more at length the nature of 
each of them. For he who would make a philo- 
sophical study of the various sciences, and docs 
not regard practice only, ought not to overlook 
[/ 5] or omit anything, but to set forth the truth 
in every particular. Tyranny, as I was saying, 
is monarchy exercising the rule of a master 
over the political society: oligarchy is when 
men of property have the government in their 
hands; democracy, the opposite, when the in- 
digent, and not the men of property, arc the 
rulers. And here arises the first of our difficul- 
ties, and it relates the distinction just drawn. 
[20] For democracy is said to be the govern- 
ment of the many. But what if the many are 
men of property and have the power in their 
hands'^ In like manner oligarchy is said to be 
the government of the few; but what if the 
poor arc fewer than the rich, and have the 
power in their hands because they arc strong- 
[2^] er^ In these cases the distinction which 
we have drawn between these difTerent forms 
of government would no longer hold good. 

Suppose, once more, that we add wealth to 
the few and poverty to the many, and name the 
governments accordingly — an oligarchy is said 
to be that in which the few and the wealthy, 
and a democracy that in which the many and 
[^o] the poor arc the rulers — there will still 
be a difficulty. For, if the only lorms of gov- 
ernment arc the ones already mentioned, how 
shall wc describe those other governments also 
Just mentioned by us, in which the rich are the 
more numerous and the poor are the fewer, 
and both govern in their rcs])cctive stales. 

[ ^5] The argument seems to show that, wheth- 
er in oligarchies or in democracies, the num- 
ber of the governing body, whether the greater 
number, as in a democracy, or the smaller num- 
ber, as in an oligarchy, is an accident due to the 
fart that the rich everywhere are few, and the 
poor numerous. But if so, there is a misappre- 
hension of the causes of the difference between 
[40] them. For the real difference Ixrtween de- 
mocracy and oligarchy is poverty and wealth. 
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1280 ® Wherever men rule by reason of their 
wealth, whether they be few or many, that is 
an oligarchy, and where the poor rule, that is 
a democracy. But as a fact the rich are few 
and the poor many; for few are well-to-do, 
whereas freedom is enjoyed by all, and wealth 
[5] and freedom are the grounds on which the 
oligarchical and democratical parties respec- 
tively claim power in the state. 

9 

Let us begin by considering the common defi- 
nitions of oligarchy and democracy, and what 
is justice oligarchical and dcrnocratical. For all 
men cling to justice of some kind, but their 
[/o] conceptions are imperfect and they do not 
express the whole idea. For example, justice is 
thought by them to be, and is, equality, not, 
however, for all, but only for equals. And in- 
equality is thought to be, and is, justice; nei- 
ther is this for all, but only for unequals. When 
the persons are omitted, then men judge erro- 
neously. The reason is that they are passing 
[75] judgement on themselves, and most peo- 
ple arc bad judges in their own case. And 
whereas justice implies a relation to persons as 
well as to things, and a just distribution, as I 
have already said in the Ethics,^ implies the 
same ratio between the persons and between 
the things, they agiec about the equality of the 
things, but dispute about the equality of the 
persons, chiefly for the reason which I have 
[20] just given, — because they are bad judges 
in their own affairs; and secondly, because 
both the parties to the argument are speaking 
ol a limited and partial justice, but imagine 
themselves to be speaking of absolute justice. 
For the one party, if they are unequal in one 
respect, for example wealth, consider them- 
selves to l>e unequal in all; and the other party, 
if they are equal in one respect, lor example 
free birth, consider themselves to be equal in 
[25] all. But they lea\c out the capital point. 
For if men met and associated out of regard to 
wealth only, their share in the state would be 
proportioned to their property, and the oli- 
garchical doctrine would then seem to carry 
the day. It would not be just that he who paid 
one mina should ha\c the same share of a hun- 
[^o] dred minae, whether of the principal or 
of the profits, as he who paid the remaining 
ninety-nine. But a state exists for the sake of a 
good life, and not for the sake of life only: if 
life only were the object, slaves and brute ani- 
mals might form a state, but they cannot, for 

* V. 1 131* 15. 
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they have no share in happiness or in a life of 
free choice. Nor does a state exist for the sake 
[^5] of alliance and security from injustice, 
nor yet for the sake of exchange and mutual 
intercourse; for then the Tyrrhenians and the 
Carthaginians, and all who have commercial 
treaties with one another, would be the citi- 
zens of one state. True, they have agreements 
about imports, and engagements that they will 
do no wrong to one another, and written arti- 
[40] cles of alliance. But there arc no tnagis- 
1280^ tracics common to the contracting par- 
ties who will enforce their engagements; dif- 
ferent states have each their own magistracies. 
Nor does one state take care that the citizens 
of the other are such as they ought to be, nor 
see that those who come under the terms of the 
treaty do no wrong or wickedness at all, but 
only that they do no injustice to one another. 
[5] Whereas, those who care for good govern- 
ment take into consideration virtue and vice in 
states. Whence it may be further inferred that 
virtue must be the care of a state which is truly 
so called, and not merely enjoys the name: for 
without this end the community becomes a 
mere alliance which differs only in place from 
alliances of which the members live apart; and 
law is only a convention, ‘a surety to one an- 
[10] other of justice’, as the sophist Lycophron 
says, and has no real power to make the citi- 
zens good and just. 

This is obvious: for suppose distinct places, 
such as Corinth and Megara, to be brought to- 
gether so that their walls touched, still they, 
would not be one city, not even if the citizens 
[75] had the right to intermarry, which is one 
of the rights peculiarly characteristic of states. 
Again, if men dwelt at a distance from one an- 
other, but not so far off as to have no inter- 
course, and there were laws among them that 
they should not wrong each other in their ex- 
[20] changes, neither would this be a state. 
Let us suppose that one man is a carpenter, an- 
other a husbandman, another a shoemaker, 
and so on, and that their niimlx^r is ten thou- 
sand: nevertheless, if they have nothing in 
common but exchange, alliance, and the like, 
that would not constitute a state. Why is this? 
[25] Surely not because they are at a distance 
from one another: for even supposing that 
such a community were to meet in one place, 
but that each man had a house of his own, 
which was in a manner his state, and that they 
made alliance with one another, but only 
against evil-doers; still an accurate thinker 
would not deem this to be a state, if their in- 


tercourse with one another was of the same 
[^o] character alter as before their union. It is 
clear then that a state is not a mere society, 
having a common place, established tor the 
prevention of mutual crime and lor the sake of 
exchange. These arc conditions without which 
a state cannot exist; but all of them together do 
not constitute a state, which is a community of 
families and aggregation of lainilics in well- 
being, for the sake of a perfect and sclf-suffic- 
[^5] ^^1^* Such a community can only be 

established among those who live in the same 
place and intermarry. Hence arise in cities 
family connexions, brotherhoods, common sac- 
rifices, amusements which draw men together. 
But these arc created by Iriendship, for the will 
to live together is Iriendship. The end of the 
state is the good life, and these arc the means 
[40] towards it. And the state is the union of 
1281® families and villages in a perfect and 
self-sufficing life, by which we mean a happy 
and honourable life. 

Our conclusion, then, is that political society 
exists for the sake ot noble actions, and nut of 
mere companionship. Hence they who contrib- 
ute most to such a society have a greater share 
[5] in it than those who have the same or a 
greater freedom or nobility of birth hut arc in- 
ferior to them in political virtue; or than those 
who exceed them in wealth but are surpassed 
by them in virtue. 

From what has been said it will be clearly 
seen that all the partisans of ilifferent forms of 
[70] government speak of a part of justice only. 

10 

There is also a doubt as to what is to lx: the 
supreme power in the statc;—Is it the multi- 
tude^ C^r the wealthy^ Dr the gooiP Or the 
one best man^ Or a tyrant? Any of these alter- 
natives seems to involve disagreeable conse- 
quences. 11 the poor, for example, because they 
arc more in number, divide among themselves 
[75] the property of the rich, — is not this un- 
just? No, by heaven (will be the reply), for 
the sujircmc authority justly willed it. But if 
this is not injustice, pray what is? Again, when 
in the first division all has I'leen taken, and the 
majority divide anew the property of the mi- 
nority, is it not evident, if this goes on, that 
they will ruin the state? Yet surely, virtue is 
not the ruin of those who possess her, nor is 
justice destructive of a state; and therefore this 
[20] law of confiscation clearly cannot be just. 
If it v/erc, all the acts of a tyrant must of ne- 
cessity be just; for he only coerces other men 
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by superior power, just as the multitude coerce 
the rich. But is it just then that the few and the 
wealthy should be the rulers? And what if 
[25] they, in like manner, rob and plunder the 
people, — IS this just? If so, the other case will 
likewise be just. But there can be no doubt that 
all these things arc wrong and un)ust. 

I'hcn ought the good to rule and have su- 
[^o] premc power? But in that case everybody 
else, being excluded from power, will be dis- 
honoured. For the ofllces of a state arc posts of 
honour; and if one set of men always hold 
them, the rest must l)c defirived of them. Then 
will it l)e well that the one lK‘st man should 
rule? Nay, that is still more oligarchical, for 
the number of those who are dishonoured is 
thereby increased. Some one may say that it is 
bad in any case for a man, subject as he is to 
[ ^5] all the accidents of human passion, to have 
the sujircmc power, rather than the law. But 
what if the law itself be democratical or oli- 
garchical, how will that help us out of our dif- 
ficulties? Not at all; the same consequences 
will follow. 

II 

Most of these questions may be reserved for 
another occasion. ‘ The principle that the multi- 
[./f)] tude ought to bo supreme rather than the 
few Ix'st is one that is maintained, and, though 
not free from difficulty, yet seems to contain an 
element of truth. For the many, of whom each 
1281 ^ indi\idual is but an ordinary [X'rson, 
when they meet together may very likely be 
belter than the few good, if regarded not indi- 
vidually but collectively, just as a feast to which 
many contribute is better than a dinner pro- 
vided out of a single purse. For each individual 
among the many has a share of virtue and pru- 
[5] dcncc, and when they meet together, they 
iK'come in a manner one man, who has many 
feet, and hands, and senses; that is a figure of 
their mind and disposition. Hence the many 
are better judges than a single man of music 
and poetry; for some understand one part, and 
someanother,and amongthem they understand 
[/o] the whole. There is a similar combination 
of qualities in good men, who differ from any 
individual of the many, as the beautiful are 
said to differ from those who are not beautilul, 
and w'orks of art from realities, because in 
them the scattered elements are combined, al- 
though, if taken separately, the eye of one fx.*r- 
son or some other feature in another person 
would be fairer than in the picture. Whether 

' Chapters 12-17, 
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[75] this principle can apply to every democ 
racy, and to all bodies of men, is not clear. Or 
rather, by heaven, in sonic cases it is impossi- 
ble of application; tor the argument would 
equally hold about brutes; and wherein, it will 
he asked, do some men differ from brutes? But 
[20] there may be bodies of men about whom 
our statement is nevertheless true. And if so, 
the difficulty which has been already raised,* 
and also another which is akin to it — viz. what 
power should be assigned to the mass of free- 
men and citizens, who arc not rich and have 
[25] no personal merit — arc both solved. There 
is still a danger in allowing them to share the 
great offices ot state, for their folly will lead 
them into error, and their dishonesty into 
crime. But there is a danger also in not letting 
them share, for a state in which many poor 
[?«] men are excluded Irom office will neces- 
sarily be full of enemies. The only way of es- 
cape is to assign to them some dchl^rative and 
judicial functions. For this reason Solon and 
certain other legislators give them the power 
of electing to offices, and of calling the magis- 
trates to account, but they do not allow them to 
hold office singly. When they meet together 
their perceptions arc quite good enough, and 
[^5] combined with the better class they are 
useful to the state (just as impure food when 
mixed with what is pure sometimes makes the 
entire mass more wholesome than a small 
quantity of the pure would be), but each indi- 
vidual, left to himsell, forms an imperfect 
judgement. On the other hand, the popular 
form of government involves certain difficul- 
[.^o] ties. In the first place, it might be objected 
that he who can judge of the healing of a sick 
man would be one who could himself heal his 
disease, and make him whole — that is, m other 
1282 ® words, the physician; and so in all pro- 
fessions and arts. As, then, the physician ought 
to be called to account by physicians, so ought 
men in general to be called to account by their 
jx^ers. But physicians are of three kinds: — 
there is the ordinary practitioner, and there is 
the physician of the higher class, and thirdly 
the intelligent man who has studied the art: in 
all arts there is such a class; and we attribute 
[5] the power of judging to them quite as 
much as to professors of the art. Secondly, docs 
not the same principle apply to elections? For 
a right election can only be made by those who 
have knowledge; those who know geometry, 
for example, will choose a geometrician right- 
ly, and those who know how to steer, a pilot; 

* Chapter 10. 
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[ 70 J and, even if there be some occupations and 
arts in which private persons share in the abil- 
ity to choose, they certainly cannot choose bet- 
ter than those who know. So that, according to 
this argument, neither the election of magis- 
trates, nor the calling of them to account, 
should be entrusted to the many. Yet possibly 
these objections are to a great extent met by 
[75] our old answer,^ that if the people are not 
utterly degraded, although individually they 
may be worse judges than those who have spe- 
cial knowledge — as a body they arc as good or 
better. Moreover, there are some arts whose 
products are not judged of solely, or best, by 
the artists themselves, nantcly those arts whose 
products are recognized even by those who do 
not possess the art; for example, the knowl- 
[20] edge of the house is not limited to the 
builder only; the user, or, in other words, the 
master, of the house will even be a better judge 
than the builder, just as the pilot will judge 
better of a rudder than the carpenter, and the 
guest will judge better of a feast than the cooL 

This difficulty seems now to be sufficiently 
[25] answered, but there is another akin to it. 
That inferior persons should have authority in 
greater matters than the good would appear to 
be a strange thing, yet the election and calling 
to account of the magistrates is the greatest of 
all. And these, as I was saying,^ are functions 
which in some states are assigned to the peo- 
ple, for the assembly is supreme in all such 
matters. Yet persons of any age, and having 
[50] but a small property qualification, sit in. 
the assembly and deliberate and judge, al- 
though for the great officers of state, such as 
treasurers and generals, a high qualification is 
required. This difficulty may be solved in the 
same manner as the preceding, and the pres- 
ent practice of democracies may be really de- 
fensible. For the power does not reside in the 
dicast or senator, or ecclesiast, but in the court, 
[55] and the senate, and the assembly, of 
which individual senators, or ecclesiasts, or 
dicasts, are only parts or members. And for 
this reason the many may claim to have a high- 
er authority than the few; for the people, and 
the senate, and the courts consist of many* per- 
sons, and their property collectively is greater 
[^o] than the property of one or of a few indi- 
viduals holding great offices. But enough of 
this. 

1282 *^ The discussion of the first question^ 
shows nothing so clearly as that laws, when 
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good, should be supreme; and that the magis- 
trate or magistrates should regulate those mat- 
ters only on which the laws are unable to 
[5] speak with precision owing to the difficul- 
ty of any general principle embracing all par- 
ticulars. But what are good laws has not yet 
been clearly explained; the old difficulty re- 
mains. The goodness or badness, justice or in- 
[/o] justice, of laws varies of necessity with the 
constitutions of states. This, however, is clear, 
that the laws must be adapted to the constitu- 
tions. But if so, true forms of government will 
of necessity have just laws, and perverted forms 
of government will have unjust laws. 

12 

[75] In all sciences and arts the end is a good, 
and the greatest good and in the highest de- 
gree a good in the most authoritative of all — 
this is the political science of which the good is 
justice, in other words, the common interest. 
Ail men think justice to be a sort of equality; 
and to a certain extent they agree in the philo- 
sophical distinctions which have been laid 
[20] down by us about Kthics.'* For they admit 
that justice is a thing and has a relation to per- 
sons, and that equals ought to have equality. 
But there still remains a question: equality or 
inequality of what^ here is a difficulty which 
calls for political speculation. For very likely 
some persons will say that offices of state ought 
to be unequally distributed according to supe- 
[25] rior excellence, in whatever respect, of 
the citizen, although there is no other differ- 
ence l)clw'een him and the rest of the commu- 
nity; for that those who differ in any one resjx?ct 
have different rights and claims. But, surely, 
if this is true, the complexion or height of a 
man, or any other advantage, will be a reason 
[^o] lor his obtaining a greater share of po- 
litical rights. The error here lies upon the sur- 
face, and may be illustrated from the other 
arts and sciences. When a numlier of flute- 
players arc equal in their art, there is no reason 
why those of them who are better born should 
have better flutes given to them; for they will 
not play any better on the flute, and the supe- 
rior instrument should he reserved for him 
who is the superior artist. If what I am saying 
is still obscure, it will be made clearer as we 
[^5] proceed. For if there were a superior flute- 
player who was far inferior in birth and beau- 
ty, although either of these may be a greater 
good than the art of flute-playing, and may cx- 
I40] :cl flute-playing in a greater ratio than 
* Cf. Hthics ^ V. 3. 
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he excels the others in his art, still he ought to 
1283* have the best flutes given to him, unless 
the advantages of wealth and birth contribute 
to excellence in flute-playing, which they do 
not. Moreover, upon this principle any good 
may be compared with any other. For if a giv- 
[5] en height may be measured against wealth 
and against freedom, height in general may be 
so measured. I’hus if A excels in height more 
than B in virtue, even if virtue in general ex- 
cels height still more, all goods will be com- 
mensurable; for if a certain amount is better 
than some other, it is clear that some other 
[/o] will be equal, l^ut since no such compari- 
son can lx: made, it is evident that there is good 
reason why in politics men do not ground their 
claim to office on every sort of inecjuality any 
more than in the arts. For if some be slow, and 
others swift, that is no reason why the one 
should have little and the others much; it is in 
gymnastic contests that such excellence is re- 
warded. Whereas the rival claims of candidates 
[75] for olficc can only be based on the posses- 
sion of element' ":h enter into the composi- 
tion of a state. And therefore the noble, or iree- 
born, or rich, may with good reason claim of- 
fice: for holders of offices must l)e freemen and 
tax'[)ayers; a state can be no more composed 
entirely of poor men than entirely of slaves. 
But if wealth and freedom are necessary ele- 
ments, justice and valour arc equally so; for 
without the former qualities a state cannot ex- 
[20] ist at all, without the latter, not well. 

If the existence of the state is alone to be con- 
sidered, then it would seem that all or some at 
least, of these claims are just; but, if wr take 
into account a good life, then, ns I have already 
[25] said,^ education and virtue have superior 
claims. As, however, those who are equal in 
one thing ought not to have an equal share in 
all, nor those who arc unccjual in one thing to 
have an unetjual share in all, it is certain that 
all forms of government which rest on cither 
of these principles are perversions. All men 
have a claim in a certain sense, as I have already 
1^50] admitted,” but all have not an absolute 
claim. The rich claim because they have a 
greater share in the land, and land is the com- 
mon clement of the state; also they are gener- 
ally more trustworthy in contracts. The free 
claim under the same title as the noble; for they 
are nearly akin. For the noble arc citizens in a 
truer sense than the ignoble, and good birth is 
' Cf. 1281® if. ■ 1280^ 9 sqq. 


always valued in a man’s own home and coun- 
[35] *^ry. Another reason is, that those who are 
sprung from better ancestors are likely to be 
better men, for nobility is excellence of race. 
Virtue, too, may be truly said to have a claim, 
for justice has been acknowledged by us to be a 
social virtue, and it implies all others. Again, 
[40] the many may urge their claim against 
the few; for, when taken collectively, and com- 
pared with the few, they are stronger and rich- 
1283*^ er and better. But, what if the good, the 
rich, the noble, and the other classes who make 
up a state, are all living together in the same 
city, will there, or will there not, be any doubt 
who shall rulc.^ — No doubt at all in determin- 
ing who ought to rule in each of the above- 
[5] mentioned forms of go\crnmcnt. For states 
are characterized by differences in their gov- 
erning bodies — one of them has a government 
of the rich, another of the virtuous, and so on. 
But a dilficulty'ariscs when all these elements 
co-exist. How are we to decide? Suppose the 
[70] virtuous to be very few in number: may 
wc consider their numbers in relation to their 
duties, and ask whether they are enough to ad- 
minister the state, or so many as will make up 
a state? Objections may be urged against all 
the aspirants to political power. For those who 
[75] found their claims on wealth or family 
might be thought to have no basis of justice; 
on this principle, if any one person were richer 
than all the rest, it is clear that he ought to be 
ruler of them. In like manner he who is very 
distinguished by his birth ought to have the 
sujxriority over all those who claim on the 
[20] ground that they are freeborn. In an aris- 
tocracy, or government of the best, a like diffi- 
culty occurs about virtue; for if one citizen be 
better than the other members of the govern- 
ment, however good they may be, he too, upon 
the same principle of justice, should rule over 
them. And if the people are to be supreme be- 
cause they are stronger than the few, then if 
[25] one m,\n, or more than one, but not a ma- 
jority, is stronger than the many, they ought 
to rule, and not the many. 

All these considerations appear to show that 
none of the principles on which men claim to 
rule aixl to hold all other men in subjection to 
[50] them are strictly right. To those wdio 
claim to be masters of the government on the 
ground of their virtue or their w^ealth, the 
many might fairly answer that they themselves 
are often better and richer than the few — I do 
not say individually, but collectively. And an- 
[jjJ other ingenious objection which is some- 
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times put forward may be met in a similar 
manner. Some persons doubt whether the leg- 
islator who desires to make the justest laws 
ought to legislate with a view to the good of 
the higher classes or of the many, when the 
[40] case which we have mentioned occurs. 
Now what is just or right is to be interpreted 
in the sense of ‘what is equal*; and that which 
is right in the sense of being equal is to be con- 
sidered with reference to the advantage of the 
state, and the common good of the citizens. 
And a citizen is one who shares in governing 
1284 ® and being governed. He differs under 
different forms of government, but in the best 
state he is one who is able and willing to be 
governed and to govern with a view to the life 
of virtue. 

If, however, there be some one person, or 
more than one, although not enough to make 
up the full complement of a state, whose vir- 
tue is so pre-eminent that the virtues or the po- 
[5] litical capacity of all the rest admit of no 
comparison with his or theirs, he or they can 
be no longer regarded as part of a state; for 
justice will not be done to the superior, if he is 
reckoned only as the equal of those who are so 
far inferior to him in virtue and in political 
[/o] capacity. Such an one may truly be 
deemed a God among men. Hence we see that 
legislation is necessarily concerned only with 
those who are equal in birth and in capacity; 
and that for men of pre-eminent virtue there is 
no law — they are themselves a law. Any one 
would be ridiculous who attempted to make 
[75] laws for them: they would probably re- 
tort what, in the fable of Antisthenes, the lions 
said to the hares, when in the council of the 
beasts the latter began haranguing and claim- 
ing equality for all. And for this reason demo- 
cratic states have instituted ostracism; equality 
[20] is above all things their aim, and there- 
fore they ostracized and banished from the 
city for a time those who seemed to predomi- 
nate too much through their wealth, or the 
number of their friends, or through any other 
political influence. Mythology tells us that the 
Argonauts left Heracles behind for a similar 
[25] reason; the ship Argo would not take him 
because she feared that he would have lx:en 
too much for the rest of the crew. Wherefore 
those who denounce tyranny and blame the 
counsel which Periander gave to Thrasybulus 
cannot be held altogether just in their censure. 
The story is that Periander, when the herald 
was sent to ask counsel of him, said nothing, 
but only cut off the tallest cars of corn till he 


[jo] had brought the field to a level. The her- 
ald did not know the meaning of the action, 
but came and reported what he had seen to 
Thrasybulus, who understood that he was to 
cut off the principal men in the state; and this 
is a policy not only expedient for tyrants or in 
practice confined to them, but equally 
necessary in oligarchies and democracies. Os- 
tracism is a measure of the same kind, which 
acts by disabling and banishing the most prom- 
inent citizens. Great powers do the same to 
whole cities and nations, as the Athenians did 
[^o] to the Samians, Chians, and Lesbians; no 
sooner had they obtained a firm grasp of the 
empire, than they humbled their allies con- 
1284 ^ trary to treaty; and the Persian king 
has repeatedly crushed the Modes, Babyloni- 
ans, and other nations, when their spirit has 
been stirred by the recollection of their former 
greatness. 

The problem is a universal one, and equally 
concerns all forms of government, true as well 
as false; for, although perverted forms with a 
view to their own interests may adopt this pol- 
[5] icy, those which seek the common interest 
do so likewise. The same thing may be ob- 
served in the arts and sciences; for ihe painter 
will not allow the figure to have a foot which, 
however beautiful, is not in proportion, nor 
[/o] will the ship-builder allow tlie stern or 
any other part of the vessel to be yndiily large, 
any more than the chorus-master will allow 
any one who sings louder or better than all the 
rest to sing in the choir. Monarchs, too, mav 
practise compulsion and still live in harmony 
with their cities, if their own government is 
[75] for the interest of the state. Hence where 
there is an acknowledged superiority the argu- 
ment in favour of ostracism is based upon a 
kind of political justice. It would certainly be 
better that the legislator should from the first 
so order his state as to have no need of such a 
remedy. But if the need arises, the next best 
thing is that he should endeavour to correct 
[20] the evil by this or some similar measure. 
The principle, however, has not been fairly ap- 
plied in states; for, instead of looking to the 
good of their own constitution, they have used 
ostracism for factious purposes. It is true that 
under perverted forms of government, and 
from their special point of view, such a meas- 
ure is just and expedient, but it is also clear 
[25] that it is not absolutely just. In the per- 
fect state there would be great doubts about 
the use of it, not when applied to excess in 
strength, wealth, popularity, or the like, but 
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when used against some one who is pre-emi- 
nent in virtue, — what is to be done with him? 
Mankind will not say that such an one is to be 
[j’o] cx})elled and exiled; on the other hand, 
he ought not to be a subject — that would be as 
if mankind should claim to rule over Zcnis, di- 
viding his offices among them. The only alter- 
native IS that all should joyfully olxy such a 
ruler, according to what seems to be the order 
of nature, and that men like him should be 
kings in their stale for life. 

14 

[35] The preceding discussion, by a natural 
transition, leads to the consideration of royal- 
ty, wIulIi we admit to be one oJ the true forms 
of government. Let us sec whether in order to 
be well governed a stale or country should be 
under the rule of a king or under some other 
form of g»Aeriimcnt; and whether monarchy, 
[^o] although good for some, may not be bad 
for others. Rut first we must determine wheth- 
er there is one species of royalty or many. It is 
1285® easy to sc'* that there are many, and 
that the manner of guverninent is not the same 
in all of them. 

C)t royalties according to law, (i) the Lace- 
daemonian IS thought to answer best to the 
true pattern: but theie the royal power is not 
[5] absolute, except when the kings go on an 
expedition, aiul then they take the command. 
Matters of religion are likewise committed to 
them. The kingly office is in truth a kind of 
generalship, irresponsible and perpetual. The 
king has not the power ol lile and death, ex- 
ce])t in a s|H‘ciiied ease, as for instance, m an- 
cient times, he hail it when upon a campaign, 
[/o] by right of torce. This custom is de- 
scribed in Homer. For Agamemnon is patient 
when he is attacked m the assembly, but when 
:hc army goes out to battle he has the power 
even of life and death. Docs he not say? — 
‘When I find a man skulking apart from the 
battle, nothing shall save him from the dogs 
and vultures, for in my hands is death. 

This, then, is one form of royalty — a gcncr- 
[75] alship for life: and of such royalties some 
'are hereditary and others elective. 

(2) There is another sort of monarchy not 
uncommon among the barbarians, which near- 
ly resembles tyranny. But this is both legal and 
hi'reditary. For barbarians, being more servile 
[20] in character than Hellenes, and Asiatics 
than Europeans, do not rebel against a despotic 
government. Such royalties have the nature of 

1 Jliad, II. 391-393- 


tyrannies because the people are by nature 
slaves; but there is no danger of their being 
overthrown, for they are hereditary and legal. 
Wherefore also their guards are such as a king 
[25] and not such as a tyrant would employ, 
that is to say, they are composed of citizens, 
whereas the guards of tyrants are mercenaries. 
For kings rule according to law over voluntary 
subjects, but tyrants over involuntary; and the 
one are guarded by their fellow-citizens, the 
others are guarded against them. 

[)’o] These are two forms of monarchy, and 
there was a third (3) which existed in ancient 
Hellas, called an Aesymnetia or dictatorship. 
This may be defined generally as an elective 
tyranny, which, like the barbarian monarchy, 
is legal, but differs from it in not being hered- 
itary. Son'ictimes the office was held for life, 
sometimes for a term of years, or until certain 
duties had lx:en performed. For example, the 
[35] Mytilcnaeans elected Pittacus leader 
against the exiles, who were headed by An- 
timenides and Alcaeus the poet. And Alcaeus 
himself shows in one of his banquet odes^ that 
they chose Pittacus tyrant, for he reproaches 
his fellow-citizens for ‘having made the low- 
born Pittacus tyrant of the spiritless and ill- 
1285*’ fated city, with one voice shouting his 
praises’. 

These forms of government have always had 
the character of tyrannies, because they pos- 
sess despotic power; but inasmuch as they arc 
elective and acquiesced in by their subjects, 
they arc kingly. 

(4) There is a fourth species of kingly rule 
— that of the heroic times — which was heredi- 
tary and legal, and was exercised over willing 
[5] subjects. For the first chiefs were benefac- 
tors of the [^ople in arts or arms; they either 
gathered them into a community, or procured 
land for them; and thus they became kings of 
voluntary subjects, and their power was in- 
herited by their descendants. They took the 
command in war and presided over the sacri- 
[/o] fices, except those which required a priest. 
They also decided causes either with or with- 
out an oath; and when they swore, the form of 
the oath was the stretching out of their scep- 
tre. In ancient times their power extended con- 
tinuously to all things whatsoever, in city and 
country, as well as in foreign parts; but at a 
[75] later date they relinquished several of 
these privileges, and others the people took 
from them, until in some states nothing was 
left to them but the sacrifices; and where they 

* Fr. :?7 Hcrgk. 
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retained more of the reality they had only the 
right of leadership in war beyond the border. 
[ 20 ] These, then, are the four kinds of royalty. 
First the monarchy of the heroic ages; this was 
exercised over voluntary subjects, but limited 
to certain functions; the king was a general 
and a judge, and had the control of religion. 
The second is that of the barbarians, which is 
an hereditary despotic government in accord- 
[25] ance with law. A third is the power of the 
so-called Aesymnete or Dictator; this is an 
elective tyranny. The fourth is the Lacedaemo- 
nian, which is in fact a generalship, hereditary 
and perpetual. These four forms differ from 
one another in the manner which I have de- 
scribed. 

(5) There is a fifth form of kingly rule in 
[jo] which one has the disposal of all, just as 
each nation or each state has the disposal of 
public matters; this form corresponds to the 
control of a household. For as household man- 
agement is the kingly rule of a house, so kingly 
rule is the household management of a city, or 
of a nation, or of many nations. 

15 

Of these forms we need only consider two, the 
[55] Lacedaemonian and the absolute royalty; 
for most of the others lie in a region between 
them, having less power than the last, and 
more than the first. Thus the inquiry is re- 
duced to two points: first, it is advantageous to 
the state that there should be a perpetual gen- 
eral, and if so, should the office be confined ter 
one family, or open to the citizens in turn? 
1286 * Secondly, is it well that a single man 
should have the supreme power in all things? 
The first question falls under the head of laws 
rather than of constitutions; for perpetual gen- 
eralship might equally exist under any form of 
overnment, so that this matter may be dis- 
5] missed for the present. The other kind of 
royalty is a sort of constitution; this we have 
now to consider, and briefly to run over the 
difficulties involved in it. We will begin by in- 
quiring whether it is more advantageous to be 
ruled by the best man or by the best laws, 
[zo] The advocates of royalty maintain that 
the laws speak only in general terms, and can- 
not provide for circumstances; and that for any 
science to abide by written rules is absurd. In 
Egypt the physician is allowed to alter his 
treatment after the fourth day, but if sooner, he 
[75] takes the risk. Hence it is clear that a gov- 
ernment acting according to written laws is 
plainly not the best. Yet surely the ruler cannot 


dispense with the general principle which ex- 
ists in law, and that is a better ruler which 
is free from passion than that in which it is 
innate. Whereas the law is passionless, passion 
must ever sway the heart of man. Yes, it may 
[20] be replied, but then on the other hand an 
individual will be better able to deliberate in 
particular cases. 

The best man, then, must legislate, and laws 
must be passed, but these laws will have no 
authority when they miss the mark, though in 
all other cases retaining their authority. Rut 
[25] when the law cannot determine a point 
at all, or not well, should the one best man or 
should all decide? According to our present 
practice assemblies meet, sit in judgement, de- 
liberate, and decide, and their judgements all 
relate to individual cases. Now any member of 
the assembly, taken separately, is certainly in- 
ferior to the wise man. Rut the state is made 
up of many individuals. And as a feast to 
which all the guests contribute is better than 
a banquet furnished by a single man, so a mul- 
[jo] titude is a better judge of many things 
than any individual. 

Again, the many arc more incorruptible than 
the few; they are like the greater quantity of 
water which is less easily corrupted than a lit- 
tle. The individual is liable to be overcome by 
anger or by some other passion, and then his 
[^5] judgement is necessarily perverted; but it 
is hardly to be supposed that a gf?tit numlx^r of 
persons would all get into a passion and go 
wrong at the same moment. Let us assume that 
they arc the freemen, and that they never act in 
violation of the law, but fill up the gaps which 
the law is obliged to leave. Or, if such virtue is 
scarcely attainable by the multitude, wc need 
only suppose that the majority arc good men 
and good citizens, and ask which will be the 
more incorruptible, the one good ruler, or the 
[^o] many who are all good? Will not the 
1286 *’ many? Rut, you will say, there may be 
parties among them, whereas the one man is 
not divided against himself. To which we may 
answer that their character is as good as his. If 
we call the rule of many men, who are all of 
[5] them good, aristocracy, and the rule of 
one man royalty, then aristocracy will be better 
for states than royalty, whether the govern- 
ment is supported by force or not, provided 
only that a number of men equal in virtue can 
be found. 

The first governments were kingships, prob- 
ably for this reason, because of old, when cities 
were small, men of eminent virtue were few. 
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[/o] Further, they were made kings because 
they were benefactors, and benefits can only 
be bestowed by good men. But when many per- 
sons equal in merit arose, no longer enduring 
the pre-eminence of one, they desired to have 
a commonwealth, and set up a constitution. 
The ruling class soon deteriorated and en- 
riched themselves out of the public treasury; 
[75] riches became the path to honour, and so 
oligarchies naturally grew up. These passed 
into tyrannies and tyrannies into democracies; 
for love of gain in the ruling classes was al- 
ways tending to diminish their number, and so 
to strengthen the masses, who in the end set 
[20] upon their masters and established de- 
mocracies. Since cities have increased in size, 
no other form of government appears to be 
any longer even easy to establish. 

Even supposing the principle to be main- 
tained that kingly power is the best thing for 
states, how about the family of the king? Are 
his children to succeed him? If they arc no 
better than anybody else, that will be mis- 
[25] chievous. ^Jui, ..d\s the lover oi royalty, 
the king, though he might, will not hand on 
his power to his children. That, however, is 
hardly to lx: expected, and is too much to ask 
of human nature. There is also a difficulty 
about the force which he is to employ; should 
a king have guards about him by whose aid he 
[50] may be able to coerce the refractory? if 
not, how will he administer his kingdom? 
Even if he be the lawful sovereign who does 
nothing arbitrarily or contrary to law, still he 
must have some force wherewith to maintain 
the law. In the case of a limited monarchy 
[ ^5] there is not much difficulty in answering 
this question; the king must have such force 
as will be more than a match for one or more 
individuals, but not so great as that of the peo- 
ple. The ancients observed this principle when 
they gave guards to any one whom they ap- 
pointed dictator or tyrant. Thus, when Diony- 
sius asked the Syracusans to allow him guards, 
[^o] somebody advised that they should give 
him only such a number. 

16 

1287 * At this place in the discussion there 
impends the inquiry respecting the king who 
acts solely according to his own will; he has 
now to be considered. The so-called limited 
monarchy, or kingship according to law, as I 
have already remarked,* is not a distinct form 
[5] of government, for under all governments, 
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as, for example, in a democracy or aristocracy, 
there may be a general holding office for life, 
and one person is often made supreme over 
the administration of a state. A magistracy of 
this kind exists at Epidamnus, and also at 
[/oj Opus, but in the latter city has a more 
limited power. Now, absolute monarchy, or 
the arbitrary rule of a sovereign over all the 
citizens, in a city which consists of equals, is 
thought by some to be quite contrary to na- 
ture; it is argued that those who are by nature 
equals must have the same natural right and 
worth, and that for unequals to have an equal 
share, or for equals to have an unequal share, 
[75] in the offices of state, is as bad as for dif- 
ferent bodily constitutions to ha\c the same 
food and clothing. Wherefore it is thought to 
be just that among equals every one be ruled 
as well as rule, and therefore that all should 
have their turn. We thus arrive at law; for an 
order of succession implies law. And the rule 
of the law, it is argued, is preferable to that of 
[20] any individual. On the same principle, 
even if it be better for certain individuals to 
govern, they should be made only guardians 
and ministers of the law. For magistrates there 
must be, — this is admitted; but then men say 
that to give authority to any one man when 
all arc equal is unjust. Nay, there may indeed 
be cases which the law seems unable to dc- 
[25] termine, but in such cases can a man? 
Nay, it will be replied, the law trains officers 
for this express purpose, and appoints them to 
determine matters which are left undecided by 
it, to the best of their judgement. Further, it 
permits them to make any amendment of the 
existing laws which experience suggests. There- 
fore he who bids the law rule may be deemed 
to bid God and Reason alone rule, but he who 
bids man rule adds an element of the beast; 
[^o] for desire is a wild beast, and passion 
perverts the minds of rulers, even when they 
are the best of men. The law is reason un- 
affected by desire. We are told that a patient 
should call in a physician; he will not get bet- 
ter if he is doctored out of a book. But the par- 
[^5] allel of the arts is clearly not in point; for 
the physician does nothing contrary to rule 
from motives of friendship; he only cures a 
patient and takes a fee; whereas magistrates 
do many things from spite and partiality. And, 
[.^o] indeed, if a man suspected the physician of 
being in league with his enemies to destroy 
him for a bribe, he would rather have re- 
course to the book. But certainly physicians, 
1287 ** when they arc sick, call in other physi- 
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clans, and training-masters, when they arc in 
training, other training-masters, as it they 
could not judge truly about their own case and 
might be influenced by their feelings. Hence 
it is evident that in seeking for justice men seek 
[5] for the mean or neutral, for the law is the 
mean. Again, customary laws have more 
weight, and relate to more important matters, 
than written laws, and a man may be a safer 
ruler than the written law, but not safer than 
the customary law. 

Again, it is by no means easy for one man 
to superintend many things; he will have to 
appoint a number of subordinates, and what 
[/o] difference docs it make whether these 
subordinates always existed or were appointed 
by him because he needed them? If, as I said 
before,* the good man has a right to rule be- 
cause he is better, still two good men are bet- 
ter than one: this is the old saying, — 

two going together} 
and the prayer of Agamemnon, — 

wouhi that I had ten such coutKcUorsl^ 

[75] And at this day there are magistr,ites, for 
example judges, who have authority to decide 
some matters which the law is unable to de- 
termine, since no one doubts that the law 
would command and decide in the best man- 
ner whatever it could. But some things can, 
and other things cannot, be comprehended 
[20] under the law, and this is the origin of 
the vexed question whether the best law or the 
best man should rule. For matters of detail 
about which men deliberate cannot he included 
in legislation. Nor docs any one deny that the 
decision of such matters must be left to man, 
but it is argued that there should be many 
[25] judges, and not one only. For every ruler 
who has been trained by the law judges well; 
and it would surely seem strange that a person 
should see better with two eyes, or hear better 
with two ears, or act better with two hands or 
feet, than many with many; indeed, it is al- 
ready the practice of kings to make to them- 
selves many eyes and ears and hands and *'ect. 
[^o] For they make colleagues of those who 
arc the friends of themselves and their gov- 
ernments. They must be friends of the mon- 
arch and of his government; if not his friends, 
they will not do what he wants; but friendship 
implies likeness and equality; and, therefore, 
if he thinks that his friends ought to rule, he 
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must think that those who are equal to him- 
[^5] self and like himself ought to rule equal 
ly with himself. These arc the principal con 
troversics relating to monarchy. 

17 

But may not all this be true in some cases and 
not in others? for there is by nature both a 
justice and an acKantage appropriate to the 
rule of a master, another to kingly rule, an- 
other to constitutional rule; but there is none 
naturally approfiriatc to tyranny, or to any 
other perverted form of government; for these 
come into iK'ing contrary to nature. Now, to 
[./o] judge at least from what has been said, 
it IS manifest that, where men are alike and 
1288 - ccjual, it is neither expedient nor just 
that one man should be lord of all, whether 
there arc laws, or whether there are no laws, 
hut he himself is in the place of huv. Neither 
should a good man he lord over good men, 
nor a bad man over bad; nor, even if he excels 
in virtue, should he have a right to rule, tin 
less in a particular case, at which I have al- 
ready hinted, and to which I will once more 
[5] recur.* But first of all, 1 must determine 
what natures are suited for government by a 
king, and what for an aristocracy, and wliat 
for a constitutional government. 

A people who are by nature capable of pro- 
ducing a race sii[x.Tior in the virtue needed 
for political rule are fitted for kingly gov- 
ernment; and a |K‘oplc submitting to l)e 
ruled as treernen by men whose virtue ren- 
[/o] ders them capable of political command 
arc adapted for an aristocracy: while the peo 
pic who are suited lor constitutional free- 
dom arc those among whom there naturally 
exists a warlike multitude able to rule and 
to ol)cy in turn by a law which gives oflicc to 
the well-to-do according to their desert. But 
[75] when a whole family, or some individual, 
happens to be so pre-eminent in virtue as to 
surpass all others, then it is just that they 
should lx: the royal family and supreme over 
all, or that this one citizen should be king of 
the whole nation. For, as I said before,"' to give 
[20] them authority is not only agreeable to 
that ground of right which the founders of all 
states, whether aristocratical, or oligarchical, 
or again democratical, are accustomed to put 
forward (for these all recognize the claim of 
excellence, although not the same excellence), 
[25] but accords with the principle already 
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laid down J For surely it would not be right to 
kill, or ostracize, or exile such a person, or re- 
quire that he should take his turn in being 
governed. The whole is naturally superior to 
the part, and he who has this pre-eminence is 
in the relation of a whole to a part. But if so, 
the only alternative is that he should have the 
supreme power, and that mankind should 
[yo] olxry him, not in turn, but always. These 
arc the conclusions at which we arrive respect- 
ing royalty and its various forms, and this is 
the answer to the question, whether it is or is 
not advantageous to states, and to which, and 
how. 

18 

We maintain that the true forms of govern- 
[^5] ment are three, and that the best must be 
that which is administered by the best, and in 
which there is one man, or a whole family, or 


many persons, excelling all the others together 
in virtue, and both rulers and subjects arc fit- 
ted, the one to rule, the others to be ruled, in 
such a manner as to attain the most eligible 
life. We showed at the commencement of our 
inquiry^ that the virtue of the good man is 
necessarily the same as the virtue of the citizen 
of the perfect state. Clearly then in the same 
manner, and by the same means through 
which a man becomes truly good, he will 
1288 *’ frame a state that is to be ruled by an 
aristocracy or by a king, and the same educa- 
tion and the same habits will be found to make 
a good man and a man fit to be a statesman 
or king. 

Having arrived at these conclusions, we 
[5] must proceed to speak of the perfect state, 
and describe how it comes into being and is 
established. 


BOOK IV 


1 

f /o] In all arts and sciences which embrace the 
uholc of any subject, and do not come into be- 
ing in a fragmentary way, it is the proMnee ol a 
single art or science to considei all that apper- 
tains to a single subject. For example, the art of 
gvmn.istic considers not only the suitableness 
(){ dilleient modes of training to different bod- 
ies (2), but what sort is absolutely the best ( i ); 
(tor the absolutely best must suit that which is 
by nature best and best furnished with the 
means of lile), and also what common form of 
[75] training is adapted to the great majority 
of men (4). And if a man does not desire the 
Ik’sI habit of body, or the greatest skill in gym- 
nastics, w'hich might be attained by him, still 
the trainer or the teacher ol gymnastic should 
be able to impart any lower degree of cither 
( ^). The same principle equally hokls in medi- 
[20] cine and shijvbuildmg, and the making of 
clothes, and in the arts generally. 

Hence it is obvious that government too is 
the subject of a single science, which has to 
consider wdint government is best and oi what 
sort it must be, to Ix! most in accordance with 
our aspirations, if there were no external im- 
pediment, and also what kind of government 
[-■5] is adapted to particular states. For the best 
is often unattainable, and therefore tlie true 
legislator and statesman ought to be acquaint- 
ed, not only with (i) that which is best in the 

* Cf. 1284*^28. 


abstract, but also with (2) that which is best 
relativel) to circumstances. We should Ixr able 
further to say how a state may be constituted 
under any given conditions (3); both how it is 
originally formed and, when formed, how it 
[^o] may be longest preserved; the supposed 
Slate being so far from having the best consti- 
tution that it IS unproMtlcd even with the con- 
ditions necessary for the best; neither is it the 
best under the circumstances, but of an inferi- 
or tvpc. 

He ought, moreover, to know (4) the form 
[^5] of government which is best suited to 
states in general; for political writers, although 
they have excellent ideas, are often unpractical. 
Wc should consider, not only what form of 
government is best, but abo what is possible 
and what is easily attainable by all. There arc 
some who would have none but the most per- 
fect; for this many natural advantages are rc- 
[./o] quired. Others, again, speak of a more at- 
tainable form, and, although they reject the 
constitution under which they are living, they 
extol some one in particular, for example the 
1289 '* Lacedaemonian. Any change of govern- 
ment which has to be introduced should be one 
which men, starting from their existing con- 
stitutions, will be both willing and able to 
adopt, since there is quite as much trouble in 
the reformation of an old constitution as in the 
establishment of a new one, just as to unlearn 
[5] is as hard as to learn. And therefore, in ad- 

* Chapters 4, 5. 
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dition to the qualifications of the statesman al- 
ready mentioned, he should be able to find rem- 
edies for the defects of existing constitutions, 
as has been said before.* This he cannot do un- 
less he knows how many forms of government 
there are. It is often supposed that there is only 
one kind of democracy and one of oligarchy. 
[jo] But this is a mistake; and, in order to 
avoid such mistakes, we must ascertain what 
diflerenccs there arc in the constitutions of 
states, and in how many ways they are com- 
bined. The same {X)litical insight will enable a 
man to know which laws arc the best, and 
which arc suited to different constitutions; for 
the laws are, and ought to be, relative to the 
constitution, and not the constitution to the 
[75] laws. A constitution is the organization 
of offices in a state, and determines what is to 
be the governing body, and what is the end of 
each community. But laws arc not to be con- 
founded with the principles of the constitution; 
they are the rules according to which the mag- 
istrates should administer the state, and pro- 
ceed against offenders. So that we must know 
the varieties, and the number of varieties, of 
[20] each form of government, if only with a 
view to making laws. For the same laws can- 
not be equally suited to all oligarchies or to all 
democracies, since there is certainly more than 
[25] one form both of democracy and of oli- 
garchy. 

2 

In our original discussion^ about governments 
we divided them into three true forms: kingly' 
rule, aristocracy, and constitutional govern- 
ment, and three corresponding perversions — 
tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy. Of kingly 
[^0] rule and of aristocracy we have already 
spoken,^ for the inquiry into the perfect state 
is the same thing with the discussion of the two 
forms thus named, since both imply a principle 
of virtue provided with external means. We 
have already determined in what aristocracy 
and kingly rule differ from one another, and 
[ 35 ] when the latter should be established.'* In 
what follows we have to describe the so-called 
constitutional government, which bears the 
common name of all constitutions, and the oth- 
er forms, tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy. 

It is obvious which of the three perversions 
is the worst, and which is the next in badness. 
That which is the perversion of the first and 
[40] most divine is necessarily the worst. And 
1289 *’ just as a royal rule, if not a mere name, 

* Cf. 1288** 29. *111.7. *111.14-18. 
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must exist by virtue of some great personal su- 
periority in the king, so tyranny, which is the 
worst of governments, is necessarily the far- 
thest removed from a well-constituted form; 
oligarchy is little better, for it is a long way 
from aristocracy, and democracy is the most 
tolerable of the three. 

[5] A writer^ who preceded me has already 
made these distinctions, but his point of view is 
not the same as mine. For he lays down the 
principle that when all the constitutions are 
good (the oligarchy and the rest l)eing virtu- 
ous), democracy is the worst, but the best when 
all arc bad. Whereas we maintain that they are 
[/o] in any case defective, and that one oli- 
garchy is not to be accounted better than an- 
other, but only less bad. 

Not to pursue this question further at pres- 
ent, let us begin by determining ( i ) how many 
varieties of constitution there are (since of de- 
mocracy and oligarchy there arc several); (2) 
[75] what constitution is the most generally ac- 
ceptable, and what is eligible in the next degree 
after the perfect slate; and besides this what 
other there is which is aristocratical and wtU- 
constituted, and at the same time adapted to 
states in general; (3) of the other forms of gov- 
ernment to whom each is suitetl. For tlemocra- 
cy may meet the needs of some better than oli- 
[ 20 ] garchy, and conversely. In the next place 
(4) w'e have to consider in what manner a man 
ought to proceed who desires to establish some 
one among these various forms, whether of de- 
mocracy or of oligarchy; and lastly, (5) having 
briefly discussed these subjects to the best of 
our power, we will endeavour to ascertain the 
modes of ruin and preservation both of consti- 
tutions generally and of each separately, and to 
[25] what causes they arc to be attributed. 

3 

The reason why there are many forms of 
government is that c\cry state contains many 
elements. In the first place we see that all states 
are made up of families, and in the multitude 
[jo] of citizens there must be some rich and 
some poor, and some in a middle condition; 
the rich arc heavy-armed, and the poor not. Of 
the common people, some are husbandmen, 
and some traders, and some artisans. There arc 
also among the notables differences of wealth 
and property — for example, in the number of 
[^5] horses which they keep, for they cannot 
afford to keep them unless they are rich. And 
therefore in old times the cities whose strength 
® Plat*.. Statesman, ^02, 303. 
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lay in their cavalry were oligarchies, and they 
used cavalry in wars against their neighbours; 
as was the practice of the Erctrians and Chal- 
cidians, and also of the Magnesians on the riv- 
[40] er M.Tander, and of other {x-oples in Asia. 
Besides diflercnces of wealth there are difTer- 
cnces of rank and merit, and there are some 
1290 ® other elements which were mentioned 
by us when in treating of aristocracy we enu- 
merated the essentials of a state. Of these ele- 
ments, sometimes all, sometimes the lesser and 
[5] sometimes the greater number, have a 
share in the government. It is evident then that 
there must be many forms of government, dif 
fering in kind, since the parts of which they 
arc composed differ from each other in kind. 
For a constitution is an organization of offices, 
which all the citizens distribute among them- 
selves, according to the power which different 
classes possess, for example the rich or the poor, 
[/o] or according to some principle of equality 
which includes both. There must therefore be 
as many forms of government as there are 
modes of arrangm^, offices, according to the 
superiorities and the differences of the parts of 
the stale. 

There arc generally thought to l>e two prin- 
cipal forms: as men say ol the winds that there 
arc hut two — north and south, and that the rest 
of them arc only variations of these, so of gov- 
[75] ernments there are said to he only two 
forms — (lemticracy and oligarchy. For aristoc- 
racy is consulered to be a kind of oligarchy, as 
being the rule of a few, and the so-called con- 
stitutional government to lx really a democra- 
cy, just as among the winds we make the west 
a variation of the north, and the east of the 
[20] south wind. Similarly of musical modes 
there arc said to he two kinds, the Dorian and 
the Phrygian; the other arrangements of the 
scale arc comprehended under one or other of 
these two. About forms of government this is 
a very favourite notion. But in either case the 
better and more exact way is to distinguish, as 
I have done, the one or two which are true 
[25] forms, and to regard the others as [xr- 
yersions, whether of the most perfectly attem- 
{xred mode or of the best form of government: 
we may compare the severer and more over- 
powering modes to the oligarchical forms, and 
the more relaxed and gentler ones to the demo- 
cralic* 

4 

[jo] It must not be assumed, as some are fond 
of saying, that democracy is simply that form of 


government in which the greater number arc 
sovereign, for in oligarchies, and indeed in ev- 
ery government, the majority rules; nor again 
is oligarchy that form of government in which 
a few are sovereign. Suppose the whole popu- 
fii] lation of a city to be 1300, and that of 
these 1000 arc rich, and do not allow the re- 
maining 300 who are poor, hut free, and in all 
other respects their equals, a share of the gov- 
ernment — no one will say that this is a democ- 
racy. In like manner, if the poor were few and 
the masters of the rich who outnumber them, 
no one would ever call such a government, in 
which the rich majority have no share of office, 
M an oligarchy. Therefore we should rather 
1290 ^ say that democracy is the form of gov- 
ernment in which the free arc rulers, and oli- 
garchy in which the rich; it is only an accident 
that the free are the many and the rich are the 
few. Otherwise a government in which the 
offices were given according to stature, as is 
[5] said to be the case in Ethiopia, or according 
to beauty, would he an oligarchy; for the num- 
ber of tall or good-looking men is small. And 
yet oligarchy and democracy arc not sufficient- 
ly distinguished merely by these two charac- 
teristics of wealth and freedom. Both of them 
contain many other elements, and therefore we 
must carry our analysis further, and say that 
the government is not a democracy in which 
[/o] the freemen, being few in number, rule 
over the many who arc not free, as at Apol- 
lonia, on the Ionian Cnilf, and at Thera; (for 
in each of these states the nobles, who were also 
the earliest settlers, were held in chief honour, 
although they were but a few out of many). 
Neither is it a democracy when the rich have 
the government because they exceed in num- 
[75] her; as was the case formerly at Colophon, 
where ihc bulk of the inhabitants were pos- 
sessed of large property before the Lydian War. 
But the form of government is a democracy 
when the free, who are also poor and the ma- 
jority, govern, and an oligarchy when the rich 
[20] and the noble govern, they being at the 
same time few in number. 

I have said that there arc many forms of gov- 
ernment, and have explained to what causes 
the variety is due. V/hy there are more than 
those already mentioned, and what they are, 
and whence they arise, I will now proceed to 
consider, starting from the principle already 
admitted,* which is that every state consists, 
not of one, but of many parts. If vve were going 
[25] to speak of the different species of ani- 

^ 1289^.27 sqq. 
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mals, wc should first of all determine the or- 
gans which are indispensable to every animal, 
as for example some organs of sense and the 
instruments of receiving and digesting food, 
such as the mouth and the stomach, besides or- 
gans of locomotion. Assuming now that there 
are only so many kinds of organs, but that 
[ ^o] there may be differences in them — I mean 
different kinds of mouths, and stomachs, and 
perceptive and locomotive organs — the possi- 
ble combinations of these differences will nec- 
essarily furnish many varieties of animals. (For 
animals cannot be the same which have differ- 
ent kinds of mouths or of cars.) And when all 
[35] the combinations arc exhausted, there 
will be as many sorts of animals as there are 
combinations of the necessary organs. The 
same, then, is true of the forms of government 
which have been described; states, as I have re- 
peatedly said,* are composed, not of one, but of 
[40] many elements. One element is the food- 
producing class, who are called husbandmen; 
1291® a second, the class of mechanics who 
practise the arts without which a city cannot 
exist; — of these arts some are absolutely neces- 
sary, others contribute to luxury or to the grace 
of life. The third class is that of traders, and by 
traders I mean those who are engaged in buy- 
[5] ing and selling, whether in commerce or in 
retail trade. A fourth class is that of the serfs or 
labourers. The warriors make up the fifth class, 
and they are as necessary as any of the others, 
if the country is not to be the slave of every in- 
vader. For how can a state which has any litre 
to the name be of a slavish nature The state is 
independent and self-sufficing, but a slave is 
[/o] the reverse of independent. Hence we see 
that this subject, though ingeniously, has not 
been satisfactorily treated in the Republic} Soc- 
rates says that a state is made up of four sorts of 
people who are absolutely necessary; these are 
a weaver, a husbandman, a shoemaker, and a 
builder; afterwards, finding that they are not 
[75] enough, he adds a smith, and again a 
herdsman, to look after the necessary animals; 
then a merchant, and then a retail trader. All 
these together form the complement of the first 
state, as if a state were established merely to 
supply the necessaries of life, rather than for 
the sake of the good, or stood equally in need 
of shoemakers and of husbandmen. But he 
[20] does not admit into the state a military 
class until the country has increased in size, 

^11. 1261* 22 sqq.; iii. 128^ 14 sqq.; iv. 1289** ayr 
1290* 5, 1290** 23 sqq.; cf. in. 1277* 5 sqq. 
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and is beginning to encroach on its neighbour’s 
land, whereupon they go to war. Yet even 
amongst his four original citizens, or whatever 
be the number of those whom he associates in 
the state, there must be some one who will dis- 
pense justice and determine what is just. And 
as the soul may be said to be more truly part of 
[25] an animal than the body, so the higher 
parts of states, that is to say, the warrior class, 
the class engaged in the administration of jus- 
tice, and that engaged in deliberation, which is 
the special business of political common sense, 
— these are more essential to the state than the 
parts which minister to the necessaries of life. 
Whether their several functions are the func- 
tions of different citizens, or of the same, — for 
[^o] it may often happen that the same persons 
are both warriors and husbandmen, — is imma- 
terial to the argument. The higher as well as 
the lower elements arc to be equally considered 
parts of the state, and if so, the military ele- 
ment at any rate must be included. There arc 
also the wealthy who minister to the state with 
their pro}x?rty; these form the seventh class. 
The eighth class is that of magistrates and of 
[ ^5] officers; for the state cannot exist without 
rulers. And therefore some must be able to take 
office and to serve the state, either ahvays or in 
turn. There only remains the class of those who 
deliberate and w'ho judge between disputants; 
we were just now distinguishing them. If pres- 
[^o] ence of all these elements, and their fair 
and equitable organization, is necessary to 
1291*^ states, then there must also be persons 
who have the ability of statesmen. Different 
functions appear to be often combined in the 
same individual; for example, the warrior may 
also be a husbandman, or an artisan; or, again, 
[5] the counsellor a judge. And all claim to 
possess political ability, and think that they arc 
quite competent to fill most offices. But the 
same persons cannot be rich and poor at the 
same time. For this reason the rich and the 
poor arc regarded in an especial sense as parts 
of a state. Again, lx;causc the rich are gencral- 
[/o] ly few in number, while the poor are 
many, they appear to be antagonistic, and as 
the one or the other prevails they form the gov- 
ernment. Hence arises the common opinion 
that there are two kinds of government — de- 
mocracy and oligarchy. 

I have already explained^ that there arc many 
forms of constitution, and to what causes the 
[75] variety is due. Let me now show that 
there are different forms both of democracy 
»Cf. III. 6. 
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and oligarchy, as will indeed be evident from 
what has preceded. For both in the common 
people and in the notables various classes are 
included; of the common people, one class are 
husbandmen, another artisans; another trad- 
[ 20 ] ers, who arc employed in buying and sell- 
ing; another are the seafaring class, whether 
engaged in war or in trade, as ferrymen or as 
fishermen. (In many places any one of these 
classes forms quite a large population; for ex- 
ample, fishermen at Tarentum and Byzanti- 
um, crews of triremes at Athens, merchant sea- 
men at Aegina and Chios, ferrymen at I'ene- 
[25*] dos.) To the classes already mentioned 
may lx: added day-labourers, and those who, 
owing to their needy circumstances, have no 
leisure, or those who are not of free birth on 
both si(Jcs; and there may he other classes as 
well. The notables again may be divided ac- 
cortiing to their wealth, birth, virtue, educa- 
tion, and similar differences. 

[^o] Of forms of democracy first comes that 
which is sai<l to he haseil strictly on equality. 
In such a democ^'i' \ law says that it is just 
for the poor to have no more advantage than 
the rich; and that neither should be masters, 
hut Ixnh equal. For if lilx*rty and equality, as is 
[5^5] thought by some, are chiefly to he lound 
in democracy, they will be best attained when 
all fiersons alike share in the government to the 
utmost. And since the people are the majority, 
aiid the opinion of the majority is decisive, 
such a government must necessarily he a de- 
mocracy. Here then is one sort of democracy, 
d’heie is another, in which the magistrates are 
elected accoiding to a certain pro[x:rty c]iialifi- 
[^o] cation, hut a low one; he who has the re- 
quired amount of property has a share in the 
government, hut he who loses his property 
1292'* loses his rights. Another kind is that in 
which all the citizens who arc under no dis- 
qualification share in the government, hut still 
the law is supreme. In another, everybody, if 
he lx: only a citizen, is admitted to the govern- 
ment, but the law is supreme as lx:fore. A fifth 
[5] form of democracy, in other respects the 
same, is that in which, not the law, but the mul- 
titude, have the supreme power, and su}'>ersede 
the law by their decrees. This is a stale of af- 
fairs brought about by the demagogues. For in 
democracies which are subject to the law the 
[zc] best citizens hold the first place, and there 
are no demagogues; hut where the laws are not 
supreme, there demagogues spring up. For the 
people becomes a monarch, and is many in one; 
and the many have the power in their hands, 
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not as individuals, but collectively. Homer says 
that ‘it is not good to have a rule of manyV but 
whether he means this corporate rule, or the 
rule of many individuals, is uncertain. At all 
[75] events this sort of democracy, which is 
now a monarch, and no longer under the con- 
trol of law, seeks to exercise monarchical sway, 
and grows into a despot; the flatterer is held in 
honour; this sort of democracy lx:mg relative- 
ly to other democracies what tyranny is to oth- 
er forms of monarchy. The spirit of both is the 
same, and they alike exercise a despotic rule 
over the better citizens. The decrees of the dc- 
[20 1 mos correspond to the edicts of the tyrant; 
and the demagogue is to the one what the flat- 
terer is to the other. Both ha\c great power; — 
the flatterer with the tyrant, the demagogue 
with democracies of the kind which v\e are de- 
scribing. The demagogues make the decrees of 
the people override the laws, by referring all 
[25] things to the popular assembly. And 
therefore they grow great, lx?cause the people 
have all things in their hands, and they hold in 
their hands the votes of the people, who arc too 
ready to listen to them. Further, those who 
have any complaint to bring against the magi.s- 
trates say, ‘let the people he judges’; the people 
are too happy to accept the invitation: and so 
the authority of every office is undermined, 
f jo] Such a democracy is fairly open to the ob- 
jection that it IS not a constitution at all; tor 
where the laws have no authority, there is no 
constitution. The law ought to he supreme over 
all, and the magistracies should judge of fiartic- 
ulars, and onlv this should be considered a con- 
stitution. So that if democracy be a real form 
[^5] government, the sort of svstem in 
which all things are regulated hv decrees is 
clearly not even a democracy in the true sense 
of the word, for decrees relate only to particu- 
lars. 

These then arc the diflerent kinds of democ- 
racy. 

5 

Of oligarchies, too, there are different kinds: 
[.^o] one where the property qualification for 
office IS such that the poor, although they form 
the majority, have no share in the government, 
yet he who acquires a qualification may ob- 
1292*^ tain a share. Another sort is when 
there is a qualification for office, but a high one, 
and the vacancies in the governing body arc 
filled by co-optation. If the election is made out 
of all the qualified persons, a constitution of 

* Iliad, II. 204. 
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this kind inclines to an aristocracy, if out of 
a privileged class, to an oligarchy. Another 
[5] sort of oligarchy is when the son succeeds 
the father. There is a fourth form, likewise 
hereditary, in which the magistrates are su- 
preme and not the law. Among oligarchies 
this is what tyranny is among monarchies, and 
the last-mentioned form of democracy among 
[/o] democracies; and in fact this sort of oli- 
garchy receives the name of a dynasty (or rule 
of powerful families). 

These arc the different sorts of oligarchies 
and democracies. It should however be re- 
membered that in many states the constitution 
which is established by law, although not 
democratic, owing to the education and habits 
of the people may be administered democrat- 
[75] ically, and conversely in other states the 
established constitution may incline to democ- 
racy, but may be administered in an oligar- 
chical spirit. This most often happens after a 
revolution: for governments do not change at 
once; at first the dominant party are content 
[20] with encroaching a little upon their op- 
ponents. The laws which existed previously 
continue in force, but the authors of the revo- 
lution have the power in their hands. 

6 

From what has been already said we may safe- 
ly infer that there are so many different kinds 
of democracies and of oligarchies. For it is 
evident that cither all the classes whom we 
mentioned^ must share in the government, or 
[25] some only and not others. When the class 
of husbandmen and of those who possess mod- 
erate fortunes have the supreme power, the 
government is administered according to law. 
For the citizens being compelled to live by 
their labour have no leisure; and so they set up 
the authority of the law, and attend assemblies 
only when necessary. They all obtain a share 
in the government when they have acquired 
the qualification which is fixed by the law — 
[yo] the absolute exclusion of any class would 
be a step towards oligarchy; hence all who have 
acquired the property qualification are admit- 
ted to a share in the constitution. But leisure 
cannot be provided for them unless there are 
revenues to support them. This is one sort of 
democracy, and these arc the causes which give 
birth to it. Another kind is based on the dis- 
[yy] tinction which naturally comes next in 
order; in this, every one to whose birth therp 
is no objection is eligible, but actually shares 
^ 1291** 17-30. 


in the government only if he can find leisure. 
Hence in such a democracy the supreme power 
is vested in the laws, because the state has no 
means of paying the citizens. A third kind is 
when all freemen have a right to share in the 
government, but do not actually share, for the 
[i/o] reason which has been already given; so 
that in this form again the law must rule. A 
fourth kind of democracy is that which comes 
1293* latest in the history of states. In our own 
day, when cities have far outgrown their orig- 
inal size, and their revenues h«ive increased, all 
the citizens have a place in the government, 
through the great preponderance of the multi- 
[5] tude; and they all, including the poor who 
receive pay, and therefore have leisure to ex- 
ercise their rights, share in the administration. 
Indeed, when they are paid, the common peo- 
ple have the most leisure, for they arc not 
hindered by the care of their property, which 
often fetters the rich, who are thereby pre- 
vented from taking part in the assembly or in 
the courts, and so the state is governed by the 

f oor, who arc a majority, and not by the laws. 

70] So many kinds of democracies there arc, 
and they grow out ol these necessary causes. 

Of oligarchies, one form is that in which the 
majority of the citizens have some property, 
but not very much; and this is the first form, 
which allows to any one who obtains the rc- 
uired amount the right of sharjpg in the gov- 
75] ernment. The sharers in the government 
being a numerous body, it follows that the 
law must govern, and not individuals. For in 
proportion as they are further removed from a 
monarchical form of government, and in re- 
spect of property have neither so much as to be 
able to live without attending to business, nor 
[20] so little as to need state support, they 
must admit the rule of law and not claim to 
rule themselves. But if the men of property in 
the state arc fewer than in the former case, 
and own more property, there arises a second 
form of oligarchy. For the stronger they are, 
the more power they claim, and having this ob- 
ject in view, they themselves select those of 
the other classes who are to be admitted to the 
[25] government; but, not being as yet strong 
enough to rule without the law, they make the 
law represent their wishes. When this power 
is intensified by a further diminution of their 
numbers and increase of their property, there 
arises a third and further stage of oligarchy, in 
which the governing class keep the offices in 
their own hands, and the law ordains that the 
[jo] son shall succeed the father. When, again. 
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the rulers have great wealth and numerous 
friends, this sort of family despotism ap- 
proaches a monarchy; individuals rule and not 
the law. This is the fourth sort of oligarchy, 
and is analogous to the last sort of democracy. 

7 

[ 35 ] There are still two forms besides democ- 
racy and oligarchy; one of them is universally 
recognized and included among the four prin- 
cipal forms of government, which are said to 
be (i) monarchy, (2) oligarchy, (3) democ- 
racy, and (4) the so-called aristocracy or gov- 
ernment of the best. But there is also a filth, 
which retains the generic name of polity or 
[^ 40 ] constitutional government; this is not 
common, and therefore has not been noticed 
by writers who attempt to enumerate the dil- 
1293 *’ ferent kinds of government; like Plato, ^ 
in their books about the state, they recognize 
four only. The term ‘aristocracy’ is rightly ap- 
plied to the form of government which is de- 
scribed in the of our treatise;"’ for 

that only can l)c rightly called aristocracy 
which is a government formed of the best men 
absolutely, and not merely of men who arc 
good when tried by any given standard. In the 
[5] pt'rlcct state the goo«I man is absolutely 
the same as the good citizen; whereas in other 
states the good citizen is only good relatively 
to his own form of government. But there arc 
some states differing from oligarchies and also 
dilTcring from the so-called polity or constitu- 
tional government; these arc termed aris- 
tocracies, and in them magistrates are certainly 
chosen, both according to their wealth and ac- 
[/o] cording to their merit. Such a form of 
government differs from each of the two just 
now mentioned, and is termed an aristocracy. 
For indeed in states which do not make virtue 
the aim of the community, men of merit and 
reputation for virtue may be found. And so 
where a government has regard to wealth, vir- 
[75] tue, and numbers, as at Carthage, that is 
aristocracy; and also where it has regard only 
tp two out of the three, as at Lacedaemon, to 
virtue and numbers, and the two principles of 
democracy and virtue temper each other. There 
arc these two forms of aristocracy in addition to 
the first and perfect state, and there is a third 
[20] form, viz. the constitutions which in- 
cline more than the so-called polity towards 
oligarchy. 

' Republic, viii, IX. 
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8 

I have yet to speak of the so-called polity and 
of tyranny. I put them in this order, not be- 
cause a polity or constitutional government is 
to be regarded as a perversion any more than 
the above-mentioned aristocracies. The truth 
[25] is, that they all fall short of the most 
perfect form of government, and so they are 
reckoned among perversions, and the really 
perverted forms arc perversions of these, as I 
said in the original discussion.^ Last of all I 
will speak of tyranny, which I place last in the 
series because 1 am inquiring into the constitu- 
tions ol states, and this is the very reverse of a 
constitution. 

[^o] Hasing explained why I have adopted 
this order, I will proceed to consider constitu- 
tional government; of which the nature will l)e 
clearer now that oligarchy and democracy have 
been defined. For polity or constitutional gov- 
ernment may be described generally as a fusion 
of oligarchy and democracy; but the term is 
[^5] usually applied to those forms of govern- 
ment which incline towards democracy, and 
the term aristocracy to those which incline 
towards oligarchy, because birth and education 
arc commonly the accompaniments of wealth. 
Moreover, the rich already possess the ex- 
ternal advantages the want of w^hich is a temp- 
tation to crime, and hence they are called noble- 
men and gentlemen. And inasmuch as aris- 
[^o] tocracy seeks to give predominance to 
the best of the citizens, people say also of oli- 
garchies that they are composed of noblemen 
1294 ® and gentlemen. Now it appears to be an 
impossible thing that the state which is gov- 
erned not by the best citizens but by the worst 
should be well-governed, and equally impos- 
sible that the state which is ill-governed should 
be governed by the best. But we must remem- 
ber that good laws, if they are not obeyed, do 
not constitute good government. Hence there 
arc two parts of good government; one is the 
[5] actual obedience of citizens to the law's, the 
other part is the goodness of the laws which 
they obey; they may obey bad laws as well as 
good. And there may be a further subdivision; 
they may obey either the best laws which are 
attainable to them, or the best absolutely. 

The distribution of offices according to merit 
[70] is a special characteristic of aristocracy, 
for the principle of an aristocracy is virtue, as 
wealth is of an oligarchy, and freedom of a 
democracy. In all of them there of course exists 

• 111. 7. 
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the right of the majority, and whatever seems 
good to the majority of those who share in the 
[75] government has authority. Now in most 
states the form called polity exists, for tile fu- 
sion goes no further than the attempt to unite 
the freedom of the poor and the wealth of 
the rich, who commonly take the place of the 
noble. But as there are three grounds on which 
men claim an equal share in the government, 
freedom, wealth, and virtue (for the fourth or 
[20] good birth is the result of the two last, 
being only ancient w’calth and virtue), it is 
clear that the admixture of the two elements, 
that is to say, of the rich and poor, is to be 
called a polity or constitutional government; 
and the union of the three is to be called aris- 
tocracy or the government of the best, and 
more than any other form of go^ernmcnt, ex- 
cept the true and ideal, has a right to this name. 
[::5] Thus far I have showm the existence of 
forms of states other than monarchy, democ- 
racy, and oligarchy, and what they are, and in 
what aristocracies differ from one another, and 
polities from aristocracies — that the two latter 
arc not very unlike is obvious. 

9 

[j^o] Next we have to consider how by the side 
of oligarchy and democracy the so-called polity 
or constitutional government springs up, and 
how it should be organized. The nature of it 
wdll be at once understood from a comparison 
of oligarchy and democracy; w-e must ascer- 
tain their different characteristics, and taking 
a portion from each, put the two together, like 
the parts of an indenture. Now there are three 
[ 35 ] rnoJes in which fusions of government 
may be effected. In the first mode we must 
combine the laws made by both gosernments, 
say concerning the administration of justice. 
In oligarchies they impose a fine on the rich if 
they do not serve as judges, and to the poor 
they give no pay; but in democracies they give 
[40] pay to the poor and do not fine the rich. 
Now (i) the union of these two modes is a 
common or middle term between them, and is 
1294 ** therefore characteristic of a constitu- 
tional government, for it is a combination of 
both. This is one mode of uniting the two ele- 
ments. Or (2) a mean may be taken between 
the enactments of the two: thus democracies 
require no property qualification, or only a 
small one, from members of the assembly, 
[5] oligarchies a high one; here neither of 
these is the common term, but a mean between 


them. (3) There is a third mode, in which 
something is borrowed from the oligarchical 
and something from the democratical prin- 
ciple. For example, the appointment of magis- 
trates by lot is thought to be democratical, and 
the election of them oligarchical; democratical 
again w'hcn there is no property qualification, 
[/o] oligarchical when there is. In the aristo- 
cratical or constitutional state, one element will 
be taken from each — from oligarchy the prin- 
ciple of electing to offices, from democracy the 
disregard of qualification. Such are the various 
modes of combination. 

There is a true union of oligarchy and do- 
[75] mocracy when the same state may be 
termed either a democracy or an oligarchy; 
those who use both names cvidt ntly feel that 
the fusion is complete. Such a fusion there is 
also in the mean; for both extremes appear in 
it. The Lacedaemonian constitution, for cx- 
[20] ample, is often desciilx'd as a democracy, 
because it has many democratical features. In 
the first place the )outh receive a democratical 
education. For the sons of the poor arc brought 
up with the sons of the rich, who arc educated 
in such a manner as to make it possible for the 
sons of the poor to be educated like them. A 
similar equality prevails in the following pc- 
[25] riod of life, and when the citizens arc 
grown up to manhood the same rule is ob- 
scr\cd; there is no distinction Ixtwecn the rich 
and poor. In like manner they all have the 
same food at their public tables, and the rich 
wear only such clothing as any poor man c.iii 
afford. Again, the |xople elect to one of the 
two greatest offices of state, and in the odiei 
[^o] they share; for they elect the Senators and 
share in the F.j^horalty. By others the Spartan 
constitution is said to he an oligarchy, Ixcausc 
it has many oligarchical elcmcnls. That all 
offices arc filled by election and none by lot, is 
one of these oligarchical characteristics; that 
the power of inflicting death or banishment 
rests with a few persons is another; and there 
arc others. In a well attempered polity there 
[ 35 ] J>hould appear to be both elements and 
yet neither; also the government should rely 
on itself, and not on foreign aid, and on itself 
not through the good will of a majority — they 
might be equally well-disposed when there is a 
vicious form of government — but through the 
general willingness of all classes in the state to 
maintain the constitution. 

[ 40 ] Enough of the manner in which a con- 
stitutional government, and in which the so- 
called aristocracies ought to be framed. 
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1295 * Of the nature of tyranny I have still to 
speak, in order that it may have its place in our 
inquiry (since even tyranny is reckoned by us 
to be a form of government), although there 
is not much to be said about it. 1 have already 
in the former part of this treatise^ discussed 
[5] royalty or kingship according to the most 
usual meaning of the term, and considered 
whether it is or is not advantageous to states, 
and what kind of royalty should be established, 
and from what source, and how. 

When speaking of royalty we also spoke" of 
[70] two forms of tyranny, which are both 
according to law, and therefore easily pass into 
royalty. Among Barbarians there arc elected 
monarchs who exercise a despotic power; des- 
potic rulers were also elected in ancient Hel- 
las, called Aesymnetes or diciators. These 
monarchies, when compared with one another, 
[75] exhibit certain dilTerences. And they arc, 
as I said before,^ royal, in so far as the mon- 
arch rules accorJiiig m» hiw over willing sub- 
jects; but they are tyrannical in so far as he is 
despotic and rules according to his own fancy. 
There is also a third kind of tyranny, which 
is the most tyj'iical form, and is the counterpart 
of the jierlcct monarchy. This tyranny is just 
[20] that arbitrary power of an individual 
which IS responsible to no one, and governs all 
alike, w’heihcr c(]uals or betters, with a \icw 
to its ow'ii advantage, not to that of its subjects, 
and therefore against their will. No freeman, 
if he can escape from it, wdll endure such a 
government. 

dTe kinds of tyranny are such and so many, 
and for the reasons which I have given. 

II 

[25] We have now to incjuirc what is the best 
constitution for most states, and the best life 
for most men, neither assuming a standard of 
virtue which is above ordinary persons, nor an 
education which is exceptionally favoured by 
nature and circumstances, nor yet an ideal state 
which is an aspiration only, but having regard 
[jo] to the life in which the majority are able 
to share, and to the form of government which 
states in general can attain. As to those aris- 
tocracies, as they are called, of which we were 
just now speaking,^ they either lie beyond the 
possibilities of the greater number of states, or 
they approximate to the so-called constitutional 

Mil. 14-17. * III. 1285* 16-^ 5. 
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government, and therefore need no separate 
discussion. And in fact the conclusion at which 
we arrive respecting all these forms rc.sts upon 
[^5] the same grounds. For if what was said 
in the Ethici' is true, that the happy life is the 
life according to virtue lived without impedi- 
ment, and that virtue is a mean, then the life 
whicli is in a mean, and in a mean attainable 
by every one, must be the best. And the same 
principles of virtue and vice are characteristic 
[40] of cities and of constitutions; for the con- 
1295 ^ stitution is in a figure the life of the 
city. 

Now in all states there are three elements: 
one class is very rich, another very poor, and a 
third in a mean. It is admitted that moderation 
and the mean are best, and therefore it will 
clearly be best to possess the gilts of fortune in 
[5] moderation; for in that condition of life 
men are most ready to follow' rational prin- 
ciple. Ifiit he who greatly excels in beauty, 
strength, birth, or wealth, or on the other hanil 
W'ho is very [)oor, or very weak, or very much 
disgraced, finds it difficult to follow rational 
principle. Ol these tw'o the one sort grow into 
[70] violent and great criminals, the others 
into rfigues and petty rascals. And two sorts of 
olTcnccs correspond to them, the one com- 
mitted from violence, the other from roguery. 
Again, the midtlle class is least likely to shrink 
from rule, or to be o\cr-ambitious lor it; both 
of which arc injuries to the state. Again, those 
who have too much of the goods of fortune, 
[75] strength, wealth, friends, and the like, 
are neither wullirig nor able to submit to au 
ihority. The evil beguis at home; for w'hen 
they are boys, by reason of the luxury in which 
they arc brought up, they never learn, even at 
school, the habit of obedience. On the other 
hand, the very poor, who are in the opposite 
extreme, are too degraded. So that the one class 
cannot obey, and can only rule despotically; 
[20] the other knows not how' to command 
and must be ruled like slaves. Thus arises a 
city, not of freemen, but of masters and slaves, 
the one despising, the other envying; and noth- 
ing can be more fatal to friendship and good 
fellowship in states than this: for good fellow- 
ship springs from friendship; when men are at 
enmity with one another, they would rather 
[25] not even share the same path. But a city 
ought to be composed, as far as possible, of 
equals and similars; and these are generally 
the middle classes. Wherefore the city which 
is composed of middle-class citizens is ncccs- 

^ Ethu ' s ,!. 1098“ 16; VII. 1153*^ 10; X. 1177“ 12. 
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sarily best constituted in respect of the ele- 
ments of which w^e say the fabric of the state 
naturally consists. And this is the class of cit- 
[jo] izens which is most secure in a state, for 
they do not, like the poor, covet their neigh- 
bours* goods; nor do others covet theirs, as the 
poor covet the goods of the rich; and as they 
neither plot against others, nor are themselves 
plotted against, they pass through life safely. 
Wisely then did Phocylides pray,^ — ‘Many 
things are best in the mean; I desire to be of a 
middle condition in my city.’ 

I35] Thus it is manifest that the best political 
community is formed by citizens of the middle 
class, and that those states are likclv to be well- 
administered, in which the middle class is 
large, and stronger if possible than both the 
other classes, or at any rate than either singly; 
for the addition of the middle class turns the 
scale, and prevents either of the extremes from 
being dominant. Great then is the good for- 
[40] tune of a state in which the citizens have 
1296 * a moderate and sufficient proixrrty; for 
where some possess much, and the others noth- 
ing, there may arise an extreme democracy, or 
a pure oligarchy; or a tyranny may grow out 
of either extreme, — either out of the most 
rampant democracy, or out of an oligarchy; but 
it is not so likely to arise out of the middle 
constitutions and those akin to them. I will ex- 
[5] plain the reason of this hereafter, when I 
speak of the revolutions of states.^ The mean 
condition of states is clearly best, for no othc/ 
is free from faction; and where the middle 
class is large, there are least likely to be factions 
and dissensions. For a similar reason large 
states are less liable to faction than small ones, 
[io\ because in them the middle class is large; 
whereas in small states it is easy to divide all 
the citizens into tw^o classes who are either 
rich or poor, and to leave nothing in the mid- 
dle. And democracies arc safer and more per- 
manent than oligarchies, because they have a 
[75] middle class which is more numerous and 
has a greater share m the government; for 
when there is no middle class, and the poor 
greatly exceed in number, troubles arise, and 
the state soon comes to an end. A proof of the 
superiority of the middle class is that the best 
legislators have been of a middle condition; for 
example, Solon, as his own verses testify; and 
[20] Lycurgus, for he was not a king; and 
Charondas, and almost all legislators. 

These considerations will help us to under- 
stand why most governments are either demo- 
^ Fr. 12, Bergk. * v. 1308^ 18-24. 


cratical or oligarchical. The reason is that the 
middle class is seldom numerous in them, and 
[25] whichever party, whether the rich or the 
common people, transgresses the mean and 
predominates, draws the constitution its own 
way, and thus arises either oligarchy or democ- 
racy. There is another reason — the poor and 
the rich quarrel with one another, and which- 
ever side gets the belter, instead of cstablish- 
[^o] ing a just or popular government, re- 
gards political supremacy as the prize of vic- 
tory, and the one party sets up a democracy 
and the other an oligarchy. Further, both the 
parties which had the supremacy in Hellas 
looked only to the interest of their own form 
of government, and established in states, the 
one, democracies, and the other, oligarchies; 
[^5] they thought of their own advantage, of 
the public not at all. For these reasons the 
middle lorm of government has rarely, if ever, 
existed, and among a very few only. One man 
alone of all who ever ruled in Hellas was 
induced to give this middle constitution to 
[40] states. Hut it has now Income a habit 
among the citizens of states, not even to care 
1296 ** about equality; all men arc seeking 
for dominion, or, if conquered, are willing to 
submit. 

What then is the l)cst forni of government, 
and what makes it the best, is evident; and of 
other constitutions, since we say. that there are 
many kinds of democracy and many of oli- 
[5] S‘'^^^hy, it is not tlifficult to see which has the 
first and which the second or any other place 
in the order of excellence, now' that we have 
determined which is the l)€st. For that which is 
nearest to the best must of necessity be better, 
and that which is furthest from it worse, if we 
are judging absolutely and not relatively to 
[/o] given conditions: I say ‘relatively to given 
conditions’, since a particular government may 
preferable, but another form may be better 
for some people. 

12 

We have now to consider what and what kind 
of government is suitable to what and what 
kind of men. I may begin by assuming, as a 

i jcneral principle common to all governments, 
75] that the portion of the slate which desires 
the permanence of the constitution ought to be 
stronger than that which desires the reverse. 
Now every city is composed of quality and 
quantity. By quality I mean freedom, wealth, 
education, good birth, and by quantity, superi- 
[20] erity of numbers. Quality may exist in one 
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of the classes which make up the state, and 
quantity in the other. For example, the meanly- 
born may be more in number than the well- 
born, or the poor than the rich, yet they may 
not so much exceed in quantity as they fall 
short in quality; and therefore there must l^e a 
[25] comparison of quantity and quality. 
Where the number of the poor is more than 
proportioned to the wealth of the rich, there 
will naturally be a democracy, varying in form 
with the sort of people who compose it in each 
case. If, for example, the husbandmen exceed 
in number, the first form of democracy will 
[)^o] then arise; if the artisans and labouring 
class, the last; and so with the intermediate 
forms. But where the rich and the notables ex- 
ceed in quality more than they fall short in 
quantity, there oligarchy arises, similarly as- 
suming various forms according to the kind of 
superiority possessed by the oligarchs. 

[55] The legislator should always include the 
middle class in his government; if he makes his 
laws oligarchical, to the middle class let him 
look; if he makes tb^m democraticah he should 
equally by his laws try to attach this class to the 
state. There only can the government ever be 
stable where the middle class exceeds one or 
[^o] both of the others, and in that case there 
will Ix' no fear that the rich will unite with the 
1297 * poor against the rulers. For neither of 
them will ever be willing to serve the other, 
and if they look for some form of government 
more suitable to both, they will find none bet- 
ter than this, for the rich and the poor will nev- 
er consent to rule in turn, because they mistrust 
[5] one another. The arbiter is always the one 
trusted, and he who is 111 the middle is an arbi- 
ter. The more |x:rfcct the admixture of the [x>- 
liiical elements, the more lasting will be the 
constitution. Many even of those who desire to 
form aristocratical governments make a mis- 
take, not only in giving too much power to the 
rich, but in attempting to overreach the people, 
[/o] There comes a time when out of a false 
good there arises a true evil, since the encroach- 
ments of the rich are more destructive to the 
constitution than those of the j^ople. 

13 

The devices by which oligarchies deceive the 
[/5I people are five in number; they relate to 
(i) the assembly; (2) the magistracies; (3) 
the courts of law; (4) the use of arms; (5) 
gymnastic exercises, (i) The assemblies arc 
thrown open to all, but either the rich only arc 
fined for non-attendance, or a much larger fine 
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is inflicted upon them. (2) As to the magistra- 
cies, those who arc qualified by property can- 
not decline olHcc upon oath, but the poor may. 
[20] (3) In the law-courts the rich, and the 
rich only, arc fined if they do not serve, the 
jx)or arc let off with impunity, or, as in the laws 
of Charondas, a larger fine is inflicted on the 
rich, and a smaller one on the poor. In some 
states all citizens who have registered them- 
selves are allowed to attend the assembly and 
[25] to try causes; but if after registration they 
do not attend either in the assembly or at the 
courts, heavy fines are imposed upon them. 
The intention is that through fear of the fines 
they may avoid registering themselves, and 
then they cannot sit in the law-courts or in the 
assembly. Concerning (4) the possession of 
arms, and (5) gymnastic exercises, they legis- 
[jo] late in a similar spirit. For the poor are 
not obliged to have arms, but the rich are fined 
for not having tjtem; and in like manner no 
penalty is inflicted on the poor for non-atten- 
dance at the gymnasium, and consequently, 
having nothing to fear, they do not attend, 
whereas the rich are liable to a fine, and there- 
fore they take care to attend, 
f ^5] These are the devices of oligarchical legis- 
lators, and in democracies they have counter 
devices. I'hey pay the poor for attending the as- 
semblies and the law-courts, and they inflict no 
penalty on the rich for non-attendance. It is 
obvious that he who would duly mix the two 
principles should combine the practice of both, 
aiifl provide that the poor should Ik paid to at- 
[./o] tend, and the rich fined if they do not at- 
tend, for then all will take part; if there 
is no such combination, power will be in the 
1297 ^ hands of one party only. The govern- 
ment should Ik confined to those who carry 
arms. As to the property qualification, no ab- 
solute rule can be laid down, but we must see 
what is the highest qualification sufFiciently 
[5] comprehensive to secure that the number 
of those who have the rights of citizens ex- 
ceeds the number of those excluded. Even if 
they have no share in office, the poor, provided 
only that they arc not outraged or deprived of 
thcjr property, will be quite enough. 

But to secure gentle treatment for the poor 
is not an easy thing, since a ruling class is not 
[ro] always humane. And in time of war the 
poor arc apt to hesitate unless they are fed; 
when fed, they arc willing enough to fight. In 
some states the government is vested, not only 
in those who arc actually serving, but also in 
those who have served; among the Malians, 
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for example, the governing body consisted of 
[75] the latter, while the magistrates were 
chosen from those actually on service. And the 
earliest government which existed among the 
Hellenes, after the overthrow' ot the kingly 
power, grew up out of the warrior class, and 
was originally taken from the knights (for 
strength and superiority in war at that time de- 

f ended on cavalry; indeed, without discipline, 
20] infantry are useless, and in ancient times 
there was no military knowledge or tactics, and 
therefore the strength ot armies lay in their 
cavalry). But when cities increased and the 
heavy-armed grew in strength, more had a 
share in the government; and this is the reason 
why the states which w’e call constitutional gov- 
[25] ernments have been hitherto called de- 
mocracies. Ancient constitutions, as might I'le 
expected, were oligarchical and royal; their 
population being small they had no consider- 
able middle class; the people were weak in 
numbers and organization, and were therefore 
more contented to be governed. 

I have explained why there are various forms 
of government, and why there are more than is 
[30] generally supposed; for democracy, as 
well as other constitutions, has more than one 
form: also what their differences are, and 
whence they arise, and w'hat is the best form of 
government, speaking generally, and to whom 
the various forms of government are best suit- 
ed; all this has now been explained. 

14 

[55] Having thus gained an appropriate basis 
of discussion we will proceed to sf'ieak of the 
points which follow next in order. Wc will con- 
sider the subject not only in general but with 
reference to particular constitutions. All con- 
stitutions have three elements, concerning 
which the good lawgiver has to regard what is 
expedient for each constitution. When they arc 
well-ordered, the constitution is well-ordered, 
and as they differ from one another, constitu- 
[40] tions differ. There is (i) one clement 
1298 ** which deliberates about public affairs; 
secondly (2) that concerned with the magis- 
tracies — the questions being, what they should 
be, over what they should exercise authority, 
and what should be the mode of electing to 
them; and thirdly (3) that which has judicial 
power. 

The deliberative element has authority in 
matters of war and peace, in making and un- 
[5] making alliances; it passes laws, inflicts 
death, exile, confiscation, elects magistrates 


and audits their accounts. These powers must 
be assigned cither all to all the citizens or all to 
some of them (for example, to one or more 
magistracies, or different causes to different 
magistracies), or some of them to all, and oth- 
ers of them only to some. That all things 
[io] should be decided by all is characteristic 
of democracy; this is the sort of equality which 
the people desire. But there are various ways in 
which all may share in the government; they 
may deliberate, not all in one body, but by 
turns, as in the constitution of Telecles the 
Milesian. There are other constitutions in 
which the boards of magistrates meet and de- 
[75] liberate, but come into office by turns, and 
are elected out of the trines and the very small- 
est divisions of the slate, until every one has ob- 
tained office in his turn. The citizens, on the 
other hand, are assembled only for the purposes 
of legislation, and to consult about the constitu- 
tion, and to hear the edicts of the magistrates. 
[20] In another variety of democracy the citi- 
zens form one assembly, but meet only to elect 
magistrates, to pass laws, to advise about war 
and peace, and to make scrutinies. Other mat- 
ters are referred severally to sf.x'cial magistrates, 
who are elected by vote or by lot out of all the 
[25] citizens. Or again, the citizens meet about 
election to offices and about scrutinies, and de- 
liberate concerning war or alliances while oth- 
er matters are administered by the magistrates, 
who, as far as is possible, are elelMed by vote. 1 
am speaking of those magistracies in which 
special knowledge is required. A fourth form 
of democracy is when all the citizens meet to 
[^o] deliberate about everything, and the mag- 
istrates decide nothing, but only make the pre- 
liminary inquiries; and that is the way in 
which the last ami worst form of democracy, 
corresponding, as wc maintain, to the close 
family oligarchy and to tyranny, is at present 
administered. All these modes are democrali- 
cal. 

On the other hand, that some should dclib- 
[55] crate about all is oligarchical. This again 
is a mode which, like the dcmocratical, has 
many forms. When the deliberative class being 
elected out of those who have a moderate qual- 
ification arc numerous and they respect and 
obey the prohibitions of the law without alter- 
ing it, and any one who has the required quali- 
fication shares in the government, then, just be- 
cause of this moderation, the oligarchy inclines 
[40I towards polity. But when only selected in- 
divicuals and not the whole people share in the 
1298 *’ deliberations of the state, then, al- 
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though, as in the former case, they observe the 
law, the government is a pure oligarchy. Or, 
again, when those who have the power of de- 
liberation are self-elected, and son succeeds fa- 
ther, and they and not the laws arc supreme — 
[5] ^he government is of necessity oligarchical. 
Where, again, particular persons have author- 
ity in particular matters; — for example, when 
the whole people decide about peace and war 
and hold scnitiniis, but the magistrates regu- 
late everything else, and they arc elected by 
vote — there the government is an aristocracy. 
And if some questions are decided by magis- 
trates elected by vote, and others by magistrates 
elected by lot, either absolutely or out of select 
candidates, or elected partly by vote, partly by 
f/o] lot— these practices are partly character- 
istic of an aristocratical government, and part- 
ly of a pure constitutional government. 

These arc the various forms of the delibera- 
tive body; they corrcs|K)nd to the various forms 
of government. And the government of each 
state is administered according to one or other 
of the principles have been laid down. 

Now it is for the interest of democracy, ac- 
conling to the most prevalent notion of it (I 
am speaking of that extreme form of democra- 
cy in which the people arc supreme even over 
[it;] the laws), with a view to better delibera- 
tion to adopt the custom of oligarchies respect- 
ing courts of law. P'or in oligarchies the rich 
who arc wanted to be judges are compelled to 
attend under pain of a fine, whereas in democ- 
racies the poor are paid to attend. And this 
practice of oligarchies should be adopted by de- 
mocracies in their public assemblies, for they 
[20] will advise better if they all deliberate to- 
gether, — the people with the notables and the 
notables with the people. It is also a good plan 
that those who deliberate should I'k? elected by 
vote or by lot in equal numlxTs out of the dif- 
ferent classes; and that if the people greatly ex- 
ceed in number those who have political train- 
[25] ing, pay should not l>c given to all, but 
only to as many as would balance the number 
of the notables, or that the numlx'r in excess 
shpuld be eliminated by lot. But in oligarchies 
either certain persons should be co-opted from 
the mass, or a class of oflicers should lx: ap- 
pointed such as exist in some states, who are 
termed probuli and guardians of the law; and 
the citizens should occupy themselves exclu- 
sively with matters on which these have previ- 
[^o] ously dcHlx^ratcd; for so the people will 
have a share in the deliberations of the state, 
but will not be able to disturb the principles of 
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the constitution. Again, in oligarchies either 
the people ought to accept the measures of the 
government, or not to pass anything contrary 
to them; or, if all arc allowed to share in coun- 
sel, the decision should rest with the magis- 
trates. The opposite of what is done in consti- 
tutional governments should be the rule in ol- 
[^5] igaichies; the veto of the majority should 
be final, their assent not final, but the proposal 
should be referred back to the magistrates. 
Whereas in constitutional governments they 
take the contrary course; the few have the neg- 
[40] ative, not the affirmative power; the af- 
1299 * firmation of everything rests with the 
multitude. 

These, then, are our conclusions respecting 
the deliberative, that is, the supreme element 
in states. 

Next we will proceed to consider the distribu- 
tion of offices; this, too, being a part of politics 
[5] concerning which many questions arise: 

• — What shall their number bef* Over what 
shall they preside, and what shall be their du- 
ration Sometimes they last for six months, 
sometimes for less; sometimes they are annual, 
whilst in other cases offices are held for still 
longer periods. Shall they be for life or for a 
long term of years; or, if for a short term only, 
shall the same {)ersons hold them over and 
[/o] over again, or once only.? Also about the 
appointment to them, — from whom are they 
to be chosen, by whom, and how.? We should 
first be in a position to say what are the possible 
varieties of them, and then we may proceed to 
determine which are suited to dilTcrent forms 
of government. But what are to be included 
under the term ‘offices’? That is a question not 
quite so easily answered. For a political com- 
[75] munity requires many officers; and not 
every one who is chosen by vote or by lot is to 
be regarded as a ruler. In the first place there 
arc the priests, who must be distinguished 
from political officers; masters of choruses and 
heralds, even ambassadors, are elected by vote. 
[20] Some duties of superintendence again arc 
political, extending either to all the citizens in 
a single sphere of action, like the office of the 
general who superintends them when they arc 
in the field, or to a section of them only, like 
the ins|x?ctorships of women or of youth. Other 
offices are concerned with household manage- 
ment, like that of the corn- measurers who exist 
in many states and are elected officers. There 
are also menial offices which the rich have cxe- 
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[25] cutcd by their slaves. Speaking generally, 
those are to be called offices to which the duties 
are assigned of deliberating about certain 
measures and of judging and commanding, es- 
pecially the last; for to command is the esp>ccial 
duty of a magistrate. But the question is not of 
any importance in practice; no one has ever 
brought into court the meaning of the word, 
[^o] although such problems have a specula- 
tive interest. 

What kinds of offices, and how many, are 
necessary to the existence of a state, and which, 
if not necessary, yet conduce to its well-being, 
are much more important considerations, af- 
fecting all constitutions, but more especially 
[^5] small states. For in great states it is possi- 
ble, and indeed necessary, that every office 
should have a special function; where the citi- 
zens are numerous, many may hold office. And 
so it happens that some offices a man holds a 
second time only after a long interval, and oth- 
ers he holds once only; and certainly every work 
1299 ^ is better done which receives the sole, 
and not the divided attention of the worker. 
But in small states it is necessary to combine 
many offices in a few hands, since the small 
number of citizens docs not admit of many 
holding office: — for who will there be to suc- 
[5] ceed them? And yet small states at times 
require the same offices and laws as large ones; 
the difference is that the one want them often, 
the others only after long intervals. Hence 
there is no reason why the care of many offices 
should not be imposed on the same person, for 
they will not interfere with each other. When 
the population is small, offices should be like 
[/oj the spits which also serve to hold a lamp. 
We must first ascertain how many magistrates 
are necessary in every state, and also how many 
are not exactly necessary, but arc nevertheless 
useful, and then there will be no difficulty in 
seeing what offices can be combined in one. We 
[75] should also know over which matters sev- 
eral local tribunals are to have jurisdiction, and 
in which authority should be centralized: for 
example, should one person keep order in the 
market and another in some other place, or 
should the same person be responsible every- 
where.^ Again, should offices be divided ac- 
cording to the subjects with which they deal, 
or according to the persons with whom they 
deal: I mean to say, should one person see to 
good order in general, or one look after the 
boySf another after the women, and so on.? Fur- 
[20] ther, under different constitutions, should 
the magistrates be the same or different? For 
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example, in democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, 
monarchy, should there be the same magis- 
trates, although they arc elected, not out of 
equal or similar classes of citizens, but differ- 
ently under different constitutions — in aristoc- 
racies, for example, they are chosen from the 
[25] educated, in oligarchies from the wealthy, 
and in democracies from the free, — or are there 
certain differences in the offices answering to 
them as well, and may the same be suitable to 
some, but different offices to others? For in 
some states it may be convenient that the same 
office should have a more extensive, in other 
states a narrower sphere. Special offices are pc- 
[^o] culiar to certain forms of government: — 
for example that of prohuli, which is not a 
democratic office, although a hule or council is. 
There must be some body of men whose duty 
is to prepare measures for the j^cople in order 
that they may not be diverted from their busi- 
ness; when these are few in number, the state 
inclines to an oligarchy: or rather the prohuli 
[^5] must always be few, anil arc therefore an 
oligarchical clement. But when both institu- 
tions exist in a state, the prohuli are a check on 
the council; for the counsellor is a democratic 
element, but the prohuli are oligarchical. Even 
the power of the council disap{:)ears when dc- 
1300 * mocracy has taken that extreme form in 
which the fKople themselves arc always meet- 
ing and deliberating about cvefjthing. This is 
the case when the members of the assembly re- 
ceive abundant pay; for they have nothing to 
do and arc always holding assemblies and de- 
ciding everything for themselves. A magis- 
tracy which controls the boys or the women, or 
[5] similar office, is suited to an aristocracy 
rather than to a democracy; for how can the 
magistrates prevent the wives of the poor from 
going out of doors? Neither is it an oligarchi- 
cal office; for the wives of the oligarchs arc too 
fine to be controlled. 

Enough of these matters. [ will now inquire 
f /o] into appointments to offices. The varieties 
depend on three terms, and the combinations 
of these give all possible modes: first, who ap- 
points? secondly, from whom? and thirdly, 
how? Each of these three admits of three va- 
[75] rieties: (A) All the citizens, or (B) only 
some, appoint. Either fi) the magistrates arc 
chosen out of all or (2) out of some who arc 
distinguished either by a property qualifica- 
tion, or by birth, or merit, or for some special 
rca:on, as at Mcgara only those were eligible 
who had returned from exile and fought to- 
gether against the democracy. They may be ap- 
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pointed either (a) by vote or ( P) by lot. Again, 
these several varieties may be coupled, I mean 
[20] that (C) some officers may be elected by 
some, others by all, and (3) some again out of 
some, and others out of all, and (7) some by 
vote and others by lot. Each variety of these 
terms admits of four modes. 

For either (A i a) all may appoint from all 
by vote, or (A i / 3 ) all from all by lot, or (A 
2 a) all from some by vote, or (A 2 /3) all from 
some by lot (and if from all, either by sections, 
[25] as, for example, by tribes, and wards, and 
phratries, until all the citizens have been gone 
through; or the citizens may be in all cases eli- 
gible indiscriminately); or again (A i 7, A 
2 7) to some offices in the one way, to some in 
the other. Again, if it is only some that appoint, 
they may do so either (B i a) from all by vote, 
or (B I /3) from all by lot, or (B 2 a) from 
some by vote, or (B 2 fi) from some by lot, or 
to some offices in the one way, to others in the 
other, i.e. (B i 7) from all, to some offices by 
vote, to some by lot, and (B 2 7) from some, 
to some office® by vote, to some by lot. 
Thus the modes that arise, apart from two 
(C, 3) out of the three couplings, number 
twelve. Of these systems two are popular, that 
all should appoint from all (A i a) by vote or 
[?5] (A I / 3 ) by lot, — or (A i 7) by both. 
That all should not appoint at once, but should 
appoint from all or from some either by lot or 
by vote or by both, or appoint to some offices 
from all and to others from some (‘by both’ 
meaning to some offices by lot, to others by 
vote), is characteristic of a polity. And (B i 7) 
that some should appoint from all, to some of- 
fices by vote, to others by lot, is also character- 
istic of a polity, but more oligarchical than the 
[^o] former method. And (A 3 a, / 3 , 7, B 3 a, 
/ 3 , 7 ) to ap{X)int from both, to some offices 
from all, to others from some, is characteristic 
of a polity with a leaning towards aristocracy. 
1300 *’ That (B 2) some should appoint from 
some is oligarchical, — even (B 2 /3) that some 
should appoint from some by lot (and if this 
does not actually occur, it is none the less oli- 
garchical in character), or (B 2 7) that some 
should appoint from some by both. (B i a) 
that some should appoint from all, and (A 2 a) 
that all should appoint from some, by vote, is 
aristocratic. 

[5] These arc the different modes of consti- 
tuting magistrates, and these correspond to dif- 
ferent forms of government: — which arc prop- 
er to which, or how they ought to be estab- 
lished, will be evident when we determine the 
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nature of their powers. By powers I mean such 
powers as a magistrate exercises over the rev- 
enue or in defence of the country; for there are 
[/o] various kinds of power: the power of the 
general, for example, is not the same with that 
which regulates contracts in the market. 

16 

Of the three parts of government, the judicial 
remains to be considered, and this we shall di- 
vide on the same principle. There are three 

f oints on which the varieties of law-courts dc- 
75] pend: The persons from whom they arc 
appointed, the matters with which they are 
concerned, and the manner of their appoint- 
ment. I mean, ( i ) are the judges taken from all, 
or from some only? (2) how many kinds of 
law-courts are there? (3) are the judges chosen 
by vote or by lot? 

First, let me determine how many kinds of 
law-courts there are. They arc eight in num- 
ber: One is the court of audits or scrutinies; a 
[20] second takes cognizance of ordinary of- 
fences against the state; a third is concerned 
with treason against the constitution; the 
fourth determines disputes respecting penal- 
ties, whether raised by magistrates or by pri- 
vate persons; the fifth decides the more impor- 
tant civil cases; the sixth tries cases of homi- 
[25] cidc, which are of various kinds, (a) pre- 
meditated, (b) involuntary, (c) cases in which 
the guilt is confessed but the justice is disputed; 
and there may be a fourth court (^) in which 
murderers who have fled from justice are tried 
after their return; such as the Court of Phreatto 
is said to be at Athens. But cases of this sort 
[^o] rarely happen at all even in large cities. 
The different kinds of homicide may be tried 
either by the same or by different courts. (7) 
There are courts for strangers: — of these there 
are two subdivisions, (a) for the settlement of 
their disputes with one another, (Z^) for the 
settlement of disputes between them and the 
citizens. And besides all these there must be 
( 8 ) courts for small suits about sums of a 
drachma up to five drachmas, or a little more, 
which have to be determined, but they do not 
require many judges. 

[35] Nothing more need be said of these small 
suits, nor of the courts lor homicide and for 
strangers: — 1 would rather speak of political 
cases, which, when mismanaged, create divi- 
sion and disturbances in constitutions. 

Now if all the citizens judge, in all the dit 
ferent cases which I have distinguished, they 
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may be appointed by vote or by lot, or some- 
[^o] times by lot and sometimes by vote. Or 
when a single class of causes are tried, the judg- 
es who decide them may be appointed, some by 
1301* vote, and some by lot. These then arc 
the four modes of appointing judges from the 
whole people, and there will be likewise four 
modes, if they are elected from a part only; for 
they may be appointed from some by vote and 
judge in all causes; or they may be appointe<l 
from some by lot and judge in all causes; or 
they may be elected in some cases by vote, and 
in some cases taken by lot, or some courts, even 
when judging the same causes, may he com- 
posed of members some appointed by vote and 
[5] some by lot. These modes, tlien, as was 
said, answer to those previously mentioned. 
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Once more, the modes of appointment may 
be combined; I mean, that some may be chosen 
out of the whole people, others out of some, 
some out of both; for example, the same tribu- 
nal may be compose<l of some who were elected 
out of all, and of others who were elected out 
of some, cither by vote or by lot or by both, 
[/o] In how many forms law-courts can lx: es- 
tablished has now been considered. The first 
form, viz. that in which the judges aic taken 
from all the citizens, and in which all causes 
are tried, is dcmocratical; the second, which is 
composed of a few only who try all causes, oli- 
garchical; the third, in which some courts are 
taken frona all classes, and some from certain 
[75] classes only, aristocratical and constitu- 
tional. 


POLITICS 


BOOK V 


I 

The design which we proposed to ourselves is 
[20] now nearly completed. Next in order fol- 
low the causes of revolution in states, how 
many, and of what nature they are; what 
modes of destruction apply to particular states, 
and out of what, and into what they mostly 
change; also what arc the modes of preserva- 
tion in states generally, or in a particular state, 
and by what means each state may be best pre- 
served: these questions remain to be consid- 
ered. 

[25] In the first place we must assume as oifr 
starting-point that in the many forms of gov- 
ernment which have sprung up there has al- 
ways been an acknowledgement of justice and 
proportionate equality, although mankind fail 
in attaining them, as indeed I have already ex- 
plained.^ Democracy, for example, arises out 
of the notion that those who are equal in any 
respect are equal in all respects; because men 
[^o] are equally free, they claim to be abso- 
lutely equal. Oligarchy is based on the notion 
that those who arc unequal in one respect are 
in all respects unequal; being unequal, that is, 
in property, they suppose themselves to be un- 
equal absolutely. The democrats think that as 
they arc equal they ought to be equal in all 
things; while the oligarchs, under the idea that 
they are unequal, claim too much, which is one 
[55] form of inequality. All these forms of gov- 
ernment have a kind of justice, but, tried by an 
absolute standard, they arc faulty; and, there- 
fore, both parties, whenever their share in the 
^ III. 1282** 18-30. 


government does not accord with their pre- 
conceived ideas, stir up revolution. Those who 
[40] excel in virtue have the Ix'st right of all 
to rcl^l (for they alone can with reason be 
1301*’ deemed absolutely unequal), but then 
they are of all men the least inclined to do so. 
There is also a superiority which is claimed by 
men of rank; for they are tliought noble be- 
cause they spring from wealthy and virtuous 
ancestors. Here then, so to s{XMk, are opened 
[5I the very springs and fountains of revolu- 
tion; and hence arise two sorts' of changes in 
governments; the one affecting the constitu- 
tion, when men seek to change from an exist- 
ing form into some other, for example, from 
democracy into oligarchy, and from oligarchy 
into democracy, or from either of them into 
constitutional government or aristocracy, and 
[/o] conversely; the other not affecting the 
constitution, when, without disturbing the 
form of government, whether oligarchy, or 
monarchy, or any other, they try to get the ail- 
ministration into their own hands. Further, 
there is a question of degree; an oligarchy, for 
example, may become more or less oligarchical, 
[75] and a democracy more or less democratic 
cal; and in like manner the characteristics of 
the other forms of government may be more or 
less strictly maintained. Or the revolution may 
be directed against a portion of the constitu- 
tion only, c.g. the establishment or overthrow 
of a particular office: as at Sparta it is said that 
[20] Lysander attempted to overthrow the 
monarchy, and king Pausanias, the ephoralty. 
At Epidamnus, too, the change was partial. 
For instead of phylarchs or heads of tribes, a 
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council was appointed; but to this day the mag- 
istrates arc the only members of the ruling class 
who are compelled to go to the Hcliaea when 
an election takes place, and the office of the 
[25] single archon was another oligarchical 
icature. Everywhere inequality is a cause of 
revolution, hut an inequality in which there is 
no proportion — for instance, a {xrpetual mon- 
archy among equals; and always it is the de- 
sire of equality which rises in rclxllion. 

Now equality is of two kinds, numerical and 
[ ^o] proportional; by the first I mean sameness 
or equality in number or size; by the second, 
equality of ratios. l"or example, the excess of 
three over two is numerically equal to the ex- 
cess of two over one; whereas four exceeds two 
in the same ratio in which two exceeds one, for 
[ ^5] two is the same part of four that one is of 
two, namely, the half. As T was saying before,* 
men agree that justice in the abstract is propor- 
tion, but they di/Ter in that some think that if 
they arc equal in any respect they are equal ab- 
solutely, others that if they arc unequal in any 
rcs[>cct they should unequal in all. Hence 
there are two principal forms of government, 
[^0] democracy and oligarchy; for good birth 
1302"* and virtue arc rare, but wealth and 
numlx*rs are more common. In what city shall 
we find a hundred persons of good birth and of 
virtue.^ whereas the rich everywhere abound. 
That a state should be ordered, simply and 
wholly, according to either kind of equality, is 
not a good thing; the proof is the fact that such 
[5] forms of government never last. They are 
originally based on a mistake, and, as they be- 
gin badly, cannot fail to end badly. The infer- 
ence is that both kinds of equality should be 
emf>loycd; numerical in some cases, and pro- 
portionate in others. 

Siill democracy appears to be safer and less 
liable to revolution than oligarchy. For in oli- 
garchies there is the double danger of the oli- 
[/o] garchs falling out among themselves and 
also with the people; but in democracies there 
is only the danger of a quarrel with the oli- 
garchs. No dissension worth mentioning arises 
among the jxople themselves. And we may 
further remark that a government v^'hich is 
composed of the middle class moie nearly ap- 
proximates to democracy than to oligarchy, 
[75] and is the safest of the imperfect forms of 
gove'-nment. 

2 

In considering how dissensions and jx)litical 
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revolutions arise, we must first of all ascertain 
the beginnings and causes of them which aflect 
constitutions generally. They may be said to be 
three in number; and we have now to give an 
[ 20 ] outline of each. Wc want to know (i) 
what is the feeling.^ (2) what are the motives 
of those who make them ? ( 3) whence arise po- 
litical disturbances and quarrels.? The univer- 
sal an<J chief cause of this revolutionary feel- 
ing has Ixcn already mentioned;’ viz. the de- 
[25] sire of equality, when men think that 
they are equal to others who have more than 
themselves; or, again, the desire of inequality 
and superiority, when conceiving themselves 
to be suiXTior they think that they have not 
more but the same or less than their inferiors; 
pretensions which may and may not be just. 
Inferiors revolt in order that they may be equal, 
[^o] and equals that they may be superior. 
Such i*? the state of mind which creates revolu- 
tions. The motives for making them arc the 
desire of gain and honour, or the fear of dis- 
honour and loss; the authors of them want to 
divert punishment or dishonour from them- 
selves or their friends. The causes and re.isons 
[^5] of revolutions, whereby men are them- 
selves affected in the way described, and about 
the things which I have mentioned, viewed in 
one way may be regarded as se\cn, and in an- 
other as more than seven. Two of them have 
been already noticed;^ but they act in a differ- 
ent manner, for men are excited against one 
another by the lo\c of gain and honour — not, 
[./o] as in the case which I have just supposed, 
1302^ in order to obtain them for themselves, 
but at seeing others, justly or unjustly, engross- 
ing them. Other causes are insolence, fear, ex- 
cessive predominance, contempt, dispropor- 
tionate increase in some part of the state; causes 
of another sort arc election intrigues, careless- 
ness, neglect about trilles, ilissimilarity of ele- 
ments. 

3 

[5] What share insolence and avarice have in 
creating revolutions, and how they work, is 
plain enough. When the magistrates arc inso- 
lent and grasping they conspire against one 
another and also against the constitution from 
which they derive their power, making their 
f/o] gains cither at the expense of individuals 
or of the public. It is evident, again, what an 
influence honour exerts and how it is a cause of 
revolution. Men who are themselves dishon- 
oured and who see others obtaining honours 
* *1. 32. 
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rise in rebellion; the honour or dishonour 
when undeserved is unjust; and just when 
awarded according to merit. Again, superiority 
[75] is a cause of revolution when one or more 
persons have a power which is too much for 
the state and the power of the government; this 
is a condition of affairs out of which there 
arises a monarchy, or a family oligarchy. And 
therefore, in some places, as at Athens and Ar- 
gos, they have recourse to ostracism. But how 
much better to provide from the first that there 
[20] should be no such pre-eminent individu- 
als instead of letting them come into existence 
and then finding a remedy. 

Another cause of revolution is fear. Either 
men have committed wrong, and .ire afraid of 
punishment, or they arc expecting to suffer 
wrong and are desirous of anticipating their 
enemy. Thus at Rhorles the notables conspired 
against the people through fear of the suits that 
[25] were brought against them. Contempt is 
also a cause of insurrection and revolution; for 
example, in oligarchies — when those who have 
no share in the state are the majority, they re- 
volt, because they think that they are the 
stronger. Or, again, in democracies, the rich 
despise the disorder and anarchy of the state; 
at TTicbcs, for example, where, after the battle 
of Oenophyta, the bad administration of the 
[50] democracy led to its ruin. At Megara the 
fall of the democracy w^as due to a defeat occa- 
sioned by disorder and anarchy. And at Syra- 
cuse the democracy aroused contempt before 
the tyranny of Gelo arose; at Rhodes, before 
the insurrection. 

Political revolutions also spring from a dis- 
[35] proportionate increase in any part of the 
state. For as a bcnly is made up of many mem- 
bers, and every member ought to grow in pro- 
portion, that symmetry may be preserved; but 
loses its nature if the foot be four cubits long 
and the rest of the body two spans; and, should 
the abnormal increase l:)e one of quality as well 
as of quantity, may even take the form of an- 
[40] other animal: even so a state has many 
1303 * parts, of which some one may often grow 
imperceptibly; for example, the number of 
poor in democracies and in constitutional states. 
And this disproportion may sometimes hap- 
pen by an accident, as at Tarentum, from a de- 
feat in which many of the notables were slain 
[5] in a battle with the lapygians just after the 
Persian War, the constitutional government in 
consequence becoming a democracy; or as was 
the case at Argos, where the Argives, after their 
army had been cut to pieces on the seventh day 
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of the month by Cleomcncs the Lacedaemoni- 
an, were compelled to admit to citizenship 
some of their pcrioeci; and at Athens, when, 
after frequent defeats of their infantry at the 
time of the Peloponnesian War, the notables 
were reduced in number, because the soldiers 
[jo] had to be taken from the roll of citizens. 
Revolutions arise from this cause as well, in de- 
mocracies as in other forms of government, but 
not to so great an extent. When the rich grow 
numerous or properties increase, the form of 
government changes into an oligarchy or a gov- 
ernment of families. Forms of government also 
change — sometimes even without revolution, 
owing to election contests, as at Heraca 
[75] (where, instead of electing their magis- 
trates, they took them by lot, because the elec- 
tors were in the habit of choosing their own 
partisans); or owing to carelessness, when dis- 
loyal persons are allowed to find their way into 
the highest offices, as at Oreum, where, upon 
the accession of Heraclcodorus to office, the oli- 
garchy was overthrown, and changed by him 
into a constitutional and dcmocratical govern- 
ment. 

[20] Again, the revolution may be facilitated 
by the slightness of the change; 1 mean that a 
great change may sometimes slip into the con- 
stitution through neglect of a small matter; at 
Ambracia, for instance, the qualification for 
office, small at first, was eventually reduced to 
nothing. For the Anibraciots thought that a 
small qualification was much the same as none 
at all. 

[25] Another cause of revolution is difference 
of races which do not at once acquire a com- 
mon spirit; for a state is not the growth of a 
day, any more than it grows out of a multitude 
brought together by accident. Hence the recep- 
tion of strangers in colonies, either at the time 
of their foundation or afterwards, has general- 
ly produced revolution; for example, the Ach- 
acans who joined the Troezenians in the foun- 
dation of Sybaris, becoming later the more nu- 
[jo] mcrous, expelled them; hence the curse 
fell upon Sybaris. At Thurii the Sybarites quar- 
relled with their fellow-colonists; thinking that 
the land belonged to them, they wanted too 
much of it and were driven out. At Byzantium 
the new colonists were detected in a conspira- 
cy, and were expelled by force of arms; the peo- 
ple of Antissa, who had received the Chian cx- 
1^5] iles, fought with them, and drove them 
out; and the Zancleans, after having received 
the Samians, were driven by them out of their 
own city. The citizens of Apollonia on the Eux- 
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inc, after the introduction of a fresh body of col- 
onists, had a revolution; the Syracusans, after 
the expulsion of their tyrants, having admitted 
1303 ** strangers and mercenaries to the rights 
of citizenship, quarrelled and came to blows; 
the p)coplc of Amphipolis, having received 
Chnlcidian colonists, were nearly all expelled 
by them. 

Now, in oligarchies the masses make revo- 
[5] lution under the idea that they arc unjustly 
treated, because, as T said before,* they are 
equals, and have not an equal share, and in de- 
mocracies the notables revolt, because they are 
not equals, and yet have only an equal share. 

Again, the situation of cities is a cause of rev- 
olution when the country is not naturally 
adapted to preserve the unity of the state. For 
example, the Chytians at Clazomenae did not 
agree with the people of the island; and the 
people of Colophon cjuarrcllcd with the No- 
[70] tians; at Athens, too, the inhabitants of 
the Piraeus are inore democratic than those 
who live in the city. For just as in war the im- 
pc’diment of a ditch, though ever so small, may 
break a regiment, so every cause of diiTerence, 
f/5] however slight, makes a breach in a city. 
The greatest opposition is confessedly that of 
virtue and vice; next comes that of wealth and 
poverty; and there are other antagonistic ele- 
ments, greater or less, of w'hich one is this dif- 
ference of place. 

4 

In revolutions the occasions may be trifling, 
but great interests are at stake. Even trifles are 
[ 20 ] most important when they concern the 
rulers, as was the case of old at Syracuse; tor 
the Syracusan constitution was once changed 
by a love-quarrel of two young men, who were 
in the government. The story is that while one 
of them was away from home his beloved was 
gained over by his companion, and he to re- 
venge himself seduced the other’s wife. They 
[25 J then drew the members of the ruling 
class into their (juarrcl and so split all the peo- 
ple into portions. We learn from this story that 
we should be on our guard against the begin- 
nings of such evils, and should put an end to 
the quarrels of chiefs and mighty men. The 
mistake lies in the beginning — as the proverb 
[jo] says — ‘Well begun is half done’; so an 
error at the beginning, though quite small, 
bears the same ratio to the errors in the other 
parts. In general, wheA the notables quarrel, 
the whole city is involved, as happened in 
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Hestiaca after the Persian War. The occasion 
was the division of an inheritance; one of two 
[35] brothers refused to give an account of 
their father’s property and the treasure which 
he had found: so the poorer of the two quar- 
relled with him and enlisted in his cause the 
popular party, the other, who was very rich, 
the wealthy classes. 

At Delphi, again, a quarrel about a marriage 
1304 “ W'as the beginning of all the troubles 
which followed. In this case the bridegroom, 
fancying some occurrence to be of evil omen, 
came to the bride, and went away without 
taking her. Whereupon her relations, thinking 
that they w'cre insulted by him, put some of the 
sacred treasure among his offerings while he 
was sacrificing, and then slew him pretending 
that he had iDcen robbing the temple. At Myti- 
Icnc, too, a dispute alxiut heiresses was the 
[5] beginning of many mislortunes, and led 
to the war with die Athenians in which Paches 
took their city. A wealthy citizen, named Tim- 
ophanes, left two daughters; Dexander, an- 
other citizen, wanted to obtain them for his 
sons; but he was rejected in his suit, where- 
upon he stirred up a revolution, and instigated 
the Athenians (of whom he was proxenus) to 
[/o] interfere. A similar quarrel about an 
heiress arose at Phocis between Nfnaseas the 
father ol Mnason, and Euthycrates the father 
of Onomarchtis; this was the beginning of the 
Sacred War. A marriage-quarrel was also the 
cause of a change in the government of Epi- 
damnus. A certain man Ix'trothed his daughter 
[75] to a person whose lather, having been 
made a magistrate, fined the father of the girl, 
and the latter, stung by the insult, conspired 
with the unenfranchised classes to overthrow 
the state. 

Governments also change into oligarchy or 
into democracy or into a constitutional govern- 
ment because the magistrates, or some other 
section of the state, increase in power or re- 
[20] nown. Thus at Athens the reputation 
gained by the court ol the Areopagus, in the 
Persian War, seemed to tighten the reins of 
government. On the other hand, the victory of 
Salamis, which was gained by the common 
[>eople who served^ in the fleet, and won for 
the Athenians the empire due to command of 
the sea, strengthened the democracy. At Argos, 
[25] the notables, having distinguished them- 
selves against the Lacedaemonians in the bat- 
tle of Nlantinea, attempted to put down the 
democracy. At Syracuse, the people, having 
been the chief authors of the victory in the war 
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with the Athenians, changed the constitutional 

f overnment into democracy. At Chalcis, the 
jo] people, uniting with the notables, killed 
Phoxus the tyrant, and then seized the govern- 
ment. At Ambracia, the people, in like manner, 
having joined with the conspirators in expel- 
ling the tyrant Periandcr, transferred the gov- 
ernment to themselves. And generally, it 
should be remembered that those who have 
[?5] secured power to the state, whether pri- 
vate citizens, or magistrates, or tribes, or any 
other part or section of the state, arc apt to 
cause revolutions. Foreithcr envy of their great- 
ness draws others into rel>elIion, or they them- 
selves, in their pride of superiority, are unwill- 
ing to remain on a level with others 

Revolutions also break out when opposite 
parties, c.g. the rich and the |Xfople, are equally 
1304 *’ balanced, and there is little or no mid- 
dle class; for, if either party were manifestly 
superior, the other would not risk an attack 
upon them. And, for this reason, those who are 
eminent in virtue usually do not stir up insur- 
rections, always a minority. Such are the be- 
[5] ginnings and causes of the disturbances 
and revolutions to which every form of gov- 
ernment is liable. 

Revolutions are effected in two ways, by 
force and by fraud. Force may be applied 
either at the time ol making the resolution or 
[/o] afterwards. Fraud, again, is of two kinds; 
for (i) sometimes the citizens are dccei\ed 
into acquiescing in a change of government, 
and afterwards they are held in subjection 
against their will. This was what happened in 
the case of the Four Hundred, who deceived 
the people by telling them that the king would 
provide money for the war against the Lace- 
daemonians, and, having cheated the people, 
still endeavoured to retain the government. 
[75] (2) In other cases the people are [x-r- 
suaded at first, and afterwards, by a repetition 
of the persuasion, their goodwill and allegiance 
are retained. The revolutions which effect con- 
stitutions generally spring from the above- 
mentioned causes. 

5 

And now, taking each constitution separately, 
we must see what follows from the principles 
already laid down. 

[20] Revolutions in democracies are generally 
caused by the inlcmjxrancc of demagogues, 
who either in their private capacity lay inior- 
mation against rich men until they com[)el 
them to combine (for a common danger unites 


even the bitterest enemies), or coming forward 
in public stir up the people against them. The 
[25] truth of this remark is proved by a variety 
of examples. At ('os the democracy was over- 
thrown Ixcaiisc wicked demagogues arose, 
and the notables combined. At Rhodes the 
demagogues not only provided pay for the 
miiltituile, but prevented them from making 
good to the irierarchs the sums which hacl 
been expended by them; and they, in consc- 

? uence of the suits which were brought against 
jo] them, were compelled to combine and pul 
down the democracy. The democracy at 1 lera- 
clea was overthrown shortly after the founda- 
tion ol the colony hy the injustice ol the dema- 
gogues, which drene out the notables, who 
came back in a body and put an end to the 
democracy. Much in the same manner the 
[jj] ilemocracy at Megara was overlurned; 
tlicrc the demagogues drove out many ol the 
notables in order that they might Lx able to 
confiscate their projxrty. At length the exiles, 
Ix'coming numerous, returned, and, engaging 
and defeating the peojile, established the oli- 
garchy. The same thing hapjxned with the 
1305 ® democracy ot C 3 ymc, which was o\er- 
thrown by I'lirasymachus. .\iul w'c may ob- 
serve that in most states the changes ba\e Ixen 
of this character. For sometimes the dema- 
gogues, in order to curry favour wilb the jxo- 
plc, wrong the notables and so force them to 
combine; — either they make a dhision of their 
property, or dimmish their incomes by the im- 
[5] position ol public services, and sometimes 
they bring accusations against the rich that 
they may have their wealth to conl'iscatc. 

Of old, the demagogue was also a general, 
and then democracies changed into ivrannics. 
Most of the ancient tyrants were originally 
[/o] demagogues. They arc not so now, but 
they were then; and the reason is that they 
were generals and not orators, lor oratory had 
not yet come into fashion. Whereas in our day, 
when the art ol rhetoric has made such prog- 
ress, the orators lead the people, but their ig- 
norance of military matters prevents them 
from usurping power; at any rate instances to 
[75] the contrary are lew and slight. Tyran- 
nies were more common formerly than now, 
for this reason also, that gieat power was 
placed in the hands ot individuals; thus a 
tyranny arose at Miletus out of the office of the 
Prytanis, who had supreme authority in many 
important matters. Moreover, in those days, 
when cities were not large, the jxoplc dwelt 
[20] in the fields, busy at iheir work; and their 
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chiefs, if they possessed any military talent, 
seized the opportunity, and winning the con- 
fidence of the masses by professing their hatred 
of the wealthy, they succeeded in obtaining 
the tyranny. Thus at Athens Peisistratus led 
a faction against the men of the plain, ^ and 
Theagcncs at Mcgara slaughtered the cattle of 
[25] the wealthy, which he found by the river 
side, where they had put them to graze in 
land not their own. Dionysius, again, was 
thought worthy of the tyranny because he de- 
nounced Daphnaeus and the rich; his enmity 
to the notables won for him the confidence of 
the people. (Changes also take place tiom the 
ancient to the latest form of democracy; for 
[^o] w'herc there is a popular election of the 
magistrates and no projierty (pialification, the 
aspirants for office get hold of the people, and 
contrive at last c\cn to set them above the 
laws. A more or less complete cure for this 
state of things is for the separate trilxrs, and not 
the whole [leoplc, to elect the magistrates. 

[^5] These are the principal causes of revolu- 
tions in dcniocra'''< ^ 

6 

There are two patent causes of revolutions in 
oligarchies: (i) hirst, when the oligarchs op- 
press the people, for then anybody is good 
enough to be their chamjiion, esjx'cially il he 
be himself a memlx:r of the oligarchy, as 
[./o] Lygdamis at Naxos, who afterwards 
came to be tyrant. P>ut revolutions which com- 
1305 *’ me nee outside the go^crnlng class may 
bt' further subdivided. Sometimes, when the 
government is very exclusive, the revolution is 
brought about by persons ol the wealthy class 
who arc excluded, as hajipened at ^^assalla and 
[5] Istros and f lernclea, and other cities. Those 
who had no share in the government created a 
disturbance, until first the elder brothers, and 
then the younger, were admitted; for in some 
places father and son, in others elder and 
younger brothers, do not hold office together, 
[/o] At Massalia the oligarchy Ix'came more 
like a constitutional government, but at Istros 
ended in a democracy, and at Heraclca was en- 
larged to boo. At Cnidos, again, the oligarchy 
underwent a considerable change. For the no- 
tables fell out among themselves, Ixxause only 
a few shared in the government; there existed 
am^ng them the rule already mentioned, that 
father and son could not hold office together, 
[75] and, if there were several brothers, only 
the eldest was admitted. The people took ad- 
* Sec i Icrocfolus, 1. 59. 


vantage of the quarrel, and choosing one of 
the notables to be their leader, attacked and 
conquered the oligarchs, who were divided, 
and division is always a source of weakness. 
The city of Krythrae, too, in old times was 
[20] ruled, and ruled well, by the Basilidae, 
but the peo[)le took offence at the narrowness 
of the oligarchy and changed the constitution. 

(2) Of internal causes of revolutions in oli- 
garchies one is the personal rivalry of the oli- 
garchs, which leads them to play the dema- 
gogue. Now, the oligarchical demagogue is of 
two sorts: either {a) he practises upon the oli- 
garchs themselves (for. although the oligarchy 
arc quite a small number, they may lx: a dema- 
[25] among them, as at Athens Chari- 

clcs* party won power by courting the Thirty, 
that of Phrynichus by courting the Four Hun- 
dred); or {b) the oligarchs may play the dema- 
gogue with the people. This was the case at 
Larissa, where the guardians of the citizens 
endeavoured to gain over the people because 
fjo] they were elected by them; and such is 
the fate of all oligarchies in which the magis- 
trates are elccteil, as at Abydos, not by the class 
to which they belong, but by the heavy-armed 
or by the people, although they may lx re- 
quired to have a high qualification, or to be 
members of a political club; or, again, where 
the law-courts are composed of persons outside 
the government, the oligarchs flatter the peo- 
[?5] in order to obtain a decision in their 
own favour, and so they change the constitu- 
tion; this happened at Heraclca in Pontus. 
Again, oligarchies change whene\er any at- 
tempt is made to narrow them; for then those 
who desire equal rights are compelled to call 
in the people. Changes in the oligarchy also oc- 
cur when the oligarchs waste their private 
[./o] property by extravagant living; for then 
they want to innovate, and cither tr\ to make 
1306 ® themselves tyrants, or install some one 
else in the tyranny, as Hipparinus did Diony- 
sius at Syracuse, and as at Amphipolis a man 
named Clcotimus introduced Chalcidian colo- 
nists, ami when they arrived, stirred them up 
against the rich. For a like reason in Aegina 
the jserson who carried on the negotiation with 
[5] Chares endeavoured to revolutionize the 
state. Sometimes a party among the oligarchs 
try directly to create a political change; some- 
times they rob the treasury, and then either the 
thieves or, as happened at Apollonia in Pon- 
tus, those who resist them in their thieving 
quarrel with the rulers. But an oligarchy which 
is at unity with itself is not easily destroyed 
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[/oj from within; of this we may sec an exam- 
ple at Pharsalus, for there, although the rulers 
are few in number, they govern a large city, be- 
cause they have a good understanding among 
themselves. 

Oligarchies, again, are overthrown when an- 
other oligarchy is created within the original 
one, that is to say, when the whole governing 
body is small and yet they do not all share in 
[75] the highest offices. Thus at Elis the gov- 
erning body was a small senate; and very few 
ever found their way into it, because the sena- 
tors were only ninety in number, and were 
elected for life and out of certain families in a 
manner similar to the Lacedaemonian ciders. 
[20] Oligarchy is liable to revolutions alike in 
war and in peace; in war because, not being 
able to trust the people, the oligarchs are com- 
pelled to hire mercenaries, and the general who 
is in command of them often ends in becoming 
a tyrant, as Timophanes did at Corinth; or if 
there are more generals than one they make 
[25] themselves into a company of tyrants. 
Sometimes the oligarchs, fearing this danger, 
give the people a share in the government be- 
cause their services are necessary to them. And 
in time of peace, from mutual distrust, the two 
arties hand over the defence of the state to the 
rmy and to an arbiter between the two fac- 
tions, who often ends the master of both. This 
[^o I happened at Larissa w'hen Simos tlie Alcu- 
ad had the government, and at Abydos in the 
days of Iphiades and the political clubs. Revo- 
lutions also arise out of marriages or lawsuits 
which lead to the overthrow of one party 
among the oligarchs by another. Of quarrels 
about marriages I have already mentioned^ 
[^5] some instances; another occurred at Erc- 
tria, where Diagoras overturned the oligarchy 
of the knights because he had been wronged 
about a marriage. A revolution at Hcraclea, 
and another at Thebes, both rose out of deci- 
sions of law-courts upon a charge of adultery; 
in both cases the punishment was just, but ex- 
ecuted in the spirit of party, at Hcraclea upon 
1306 ** Eurytion, and at Thebes upon Archias; 
for their enemies were jealous of them and so 
had them pilloried in the agora. Many oli- 
garchies have been destroyed by some mem- 
bers of the ruling class taking offence at their 
[5] excessive despotism; for example, the oli- 
garchy at Cnidus and at Chios. 

Changes of constitutional governments, and 
also of oligarchies which limit the office of 
counsellor, judge, or other magistrate to per- 
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sons having a certain money qualification, 
often occur by accident. The qualification may 
have been originally fixed according to the cir- 
[70] cumstances of the time, in such a manner 
as to include in an oligarchy a few only, or in 
a constitutional government the middle class. 
But after a time of prosperity, whether arising 
from peace or some other good fortune, the 
same property becomes many times as valua- 
ble, and then everybody participates in every 
[75] office; this happens sometimes gradually 
and insensibly, and sometimes quickly. These 
are the causes of changes and revolutions in 
oligarchies. 

We must remark generally, both of democ- 
racies and oligarchies, that they sometimes 
change, not into the opposite forms of govern- 
ment, but only into another variety of the same 
class; I mean to say, from those forms of dc- 
[20] mocracy and oligarchy which are regu- 
lated by law into those which are arbitrary, and 
conversely. 

7 

In aristocracies revolutions are stirred up when 
a few only share in the honours of the state, a 
cause which has been already shown“ to affect 
oligarchies; for an aristocracy is a sort ol oli- 
[25] garchy, and, like an oligarchy, is the gov- 
ernment of a few, although few not for the 
same reason; hence the two are often con- 
founded. Anti revolutions will "be most likely 
to happen, and must hajipcn, when the mass 
of the people are of the high-spirited kind, and 
have a notion that they are as good as their rul- 
ers. Thus at Lacetlaemon the so-called Parthe- 
[^o] niae, who were the sons of the Spartan 
peers, attempted a revolution, and, being de- 
tected, were sent away to colonize 'I'arentum. 
Again, revolutions occur when great men who 
arc at least of equal merit arc tlishonourcd by 
those higher in office, as Lysander was by the 
kings of Sparta; or, when a brave man is ex- 
cluded from the honours of the slate, like 
[^5] Cinadon, who conspired against the Spar- 
tans in the reign of Agesilaus; or, again, when 
some are very poor and others very rich, a stale 
of society which is most often the result of war, 
as at Lacedaemon in the days of the Messeni- 
an War; this is proved from the poem of Tyr- 
1307 * taeus, entitled ‘Good Order’; for he 
speaks of certain citizens W'ho were ruined by 
the war and wanted to have a redistribution of 
the land. Again, revolutions arise when an in- 
dividual who is great, and might be greater, 
® 2 sqq. 
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wants to rule alone, as, at Lacedaemon, Pau- 
sanias, who was general in the Persian War, 
or like Hanno at Carthage. 

[5] Constitutional governments and aristoc- 
racies are commonly overthrown owing to 
some deviation from justice in the constitu- 
tion itself; the cause of the downfall is, in the 
former, the ill-mingling of the two elements 
democracy and oligarchy; in the latter, of the 
[/o] three elements, democracy, oligarchy, and 
virtue, but especially democracy and oligarchy. 
For to combine these is the endeavour of con- 
stitutional governments; and most of the so- 
called aristocracies have a like aim, but differ 
from polities in the mode of combination; 
[75] hence some of them are more and some 
less permanent. Those which incline more to 
oligarchy are called aristocracies, and those 
which incline to democracy constitutional gov- 
ernments. And therefore the latter are the safer 
of the two; for the greater the number, the 
greater the strength, and when men arc equal 
they are contented. Hut the rich, if the consti- 
tution gives them pf^'ver, are apt to be insolent 
[20] and avaricious; and, in general, which- 
ever way the constitution inclines, in that di- 
rection it changesaseither party gainsstrength, 
a constitutional govcrnineiu becoming a de- 
mocracy, an aristocracy an oligarchy. But the 
process may be reversed, and aristocracy may 
change into democracy. This happens when 
the poor, under the idea that they arc being 
wronged, force the constitution to take an op- 
[25] posite form. In like manner constitutional 
governments change into oligarchies. The only 
stable principle of government is equality ac- 
cording to proportion, and for every man to 
enjoy his own. 

What 1 have just mentioned actually hap- 
pened at Thurii, where the qualification for of- 
fice, at first high, was therefore reduced, and 
the magistrates increased in number. The nota- 
bles had previously acquired the whole ol the 
[^o] land contrary to law; for the government 
tended to oligarchy, and they were able to en- 
croach. . . . But the people, who had been 
trained by war, soon got the lx:ttcr of the 
guards kept by the oligarchs, until those who 
had too much gave up their land. 

Again, since all aristocratical governments 
[_J5] incline to oligarchy, the notables are apt 
to be grasping; thus at Lacedaemon, where 
property tends to pass into few hands, the no- 
tables can do too much as they like, and are 
allowed to marry whom they please. The city 
of Locri was ruined by a marriage connexion 
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with Dionysius, but such a thing could never 
have happened in a democracy, or in a well- 
balanced aristocracy. 

[^o] I have already remarked that in all states 
1307 ^ revolutions arc occasioned by trifles. In 
aristocracies, above all, they are of a gradual 
and imperceptible nature. The citizens begin 
by giving up some part of the constitution, and 
so with greater case the government change 
something else which is a little more impor- 
[5] tant, until they have undermined the whole 
fabric of the state. At Thurii there was a law 
that generals should only be re-elected after an 
interval of five years, and some young men 
who were popular with the soldiers of the 
guard for their military prowess, despising the 
magistrates and thinking that they v/ould cas- 
[70] ily gain their purpose, wanted to abolish 
this law and allow their generals to hold per- 
petual commands; for they well knew that the 
people would be glad enough to elect them. 
Whereupon the magistrates who had charge of 
these matters, and w’ho are called councillors, 
at first determined to resist, but tliey after- 
[75] wards consented, thinking that, if only 
this one law was changed, no further inroad 
would be made on the constitution. But other 
changes soon followed which they in vain at- 
tempted to oppose; and the state passed into 
the hands of the revolutionists, who established 
a dynastic oligarchy. 

All constitutions arc overthrown either from 
[ 20 ] within or from without; the latter, when 
there is some government close at hand having 
an opposite interest, or at a distance, hut pow- 
erful. This was exemplified in the old times of 
the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians; the 
Athenians everywhere put down the oligarch- 
ies, and the Lacedaemonians the democracies. 

1 have now explained what are the chief 
[25] causes of revolutions and dissensions in 
states. 

8 

We have next to consider what means there 
are of preserving constitutions in general, and 
in particular cases. In the first place it is evi- 
dent that if we know the causes which destroy 
constitutions, wc also know the causes which 
preserve them; for opposites produce opposites, 
and destruction is the opposite of preservation, 
[^o] In all well-attempered governments there 
is nothing which should he more jealously main- 
tained than the spirit of obedience to law, more 
especially in small matters; for transgression 
creeps in unperceived and at last ruins the 
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state, just as the constant recurrence of small 
expenses in time eats up a fortune. The ex- 
pense does not take place all at once, and there- 
fore is not observed; the mind is deceived, as 
[ 35 ] in the fallacy which says that ‘if each part 
is little, then the whole is little*. And this is 
true in one way, but not in another, for the 
whole and the all are not little, although they 
are made up of littlcs. 

In the first place, then, men should guard 
[^o] against the beginning of change, and in the 
second place they should not rely upon the po- 
1308 * litical devices of which 1 have already 
spoken,* invented only to deceive the people, 
for they arc proved by experience to he useless. 
Further, we note that oligarchies as well as 
aristocracies may last, not from any inherent 
stability in such forms of government, but be- 
[5] cause the rulers are on good terms both 
with the unenfranchised and with the govern- 
ing classes, not maltreating any who are ex- 
cluded from the government, but introducing 
into it the leading spirits among them. They 
should never wrong the ambitious in a matter 
of honour, or the common people in a matter 
[/o] of money; and they should treat one an- 
other and their fellow-citizens in a spirit of 
equality. The equality which the friends of de- 
mocracy seek to establish for the multitude is 
not only just but likewise expedient among 
equals. Hence, if the governing class arc nu- 
[75] merous, many democratic institutions are 
useful; for example, the restriction ol the ten- 
ure of offices to six months, that all those who' 
are of equal rank may share in them. Indeed, 
equals or peers when they arc numerous be- 
come a kind of democracy, and therefore dem- 
agogues arc very likely to arise among them, 
as I have already remarked." The short tenure 
of office prevents oligarchies and aristocracies 
from falling into the hands of families; it is not 
easy for a person to do any great harm when 
[20] his tenure of office is short, whereas long 
possession begets tyranny in oligarchies and 
democracies. For the aspirants to tyranny are 
either the principal men of the state, who in 
democracies are demagogues and in oligar<;hics 
members of ruling houses, or those who hold 
reat offices, and have a long tenure of them. 
25] Constitutions arc preserved when their 
destroyers are at a distance, and sometimes also 
because they are near, for the fear of them 
makes the government keep in hand the con- 
stitution. Wherefore the ruler who has a care 
of the constitution should invent terrors, and 
' Cf. IV. 1297* 13-38. *i3o5^23sqq. 


bring distant dangers near, in order that the 
citizens may be on their guard, and, like sen- 
tinels in a night-watch, never relax their atten- 
[j’o] tion. He should endeavour too by help of 
the laws to control the contentions and quar- 
rels of the notables, and to prevent those who 
have not hitherto taken part in them from 
catching the spirit of contention. No ordinary 
man can discern the beginning of evil, but only 
the true statesman. 

[55] As to the change produced in oligarchies 
and constitutional governments by the altera- 
tion of the qualification, when this arises, not 
out of any variation in the qualification but 
only out of the increase of money, it is well to 
compare the general valuation of property 
[./o] with that of past years, annually in those 
cities in which the census is taken annually, 
1308 *^ and in larger cities every third or filth 
year. If the whole is many times greater or 
many times less than when the ratings recog- 
nized by the constitution were fixed, there 
[5] should be power given by law to raise or 
low'er the qualification as the amount is greater 
or less. Where this is not done a constitutional 
government passes into an oligarchy, and an 
oligarchy is narrowed to a rule of I am dies; or 
in the opposite case constitutional government 
becomes democracy, and oligarchy either con- 
stitutional government or democracy. 

[/o] It is a principle common to democracy, 
oligarchy, and every other form of govern- 
ment not to allow the dis])roportionate in- 
crease of any citizen, but to give moderate hon- 
our for a long time rather than great honour 
for a short time. For men arc easily spoilt; rot 
[75] every one can bear pros{)erity. Hut if this 
rule is not observed, at any rale the honours 
which are given all at once should Ix' taken 
away by degrees and not all at once. Especially 
should the laws provide against any one hav- 
ing too much power, whether derived from 
friends or money; if he has, he should be sent 
[20] clean out of the country. And since inno- 
vations creep in through the private life of in- 
dividuals also, there ought to be a magistracy 
which will have an eye to those whose life is 
not in harmony with the government, wheth- 
er oligarchy or democracy or any other. And 
for a like reason an increase of prosperity in 
[25] any part of the state should l)e carefully 
watched. The proper remedy for this evil is al- 
ways to give the management of affairs and of- 
fices of stale to opposite elements; such oppo- 
sites are the virtuous and the many, or the rich 
and the poor. Another way is to combine the 
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poor and the rich in one body, or to increase 
the middle class: thus an end will be put to the 
[^o] revolutions which arise from inequality. 

Hut above all every state should be so ad- 
ministered and so regulated by law that its 
magistrates cannot possibly make money. In 
oligarchies special precautions should be used 
against this evil. For the people do not take any 
great oflencc at being kept out of the govern- 
[?5] »n^'nt — indeed they are rather pleased 
than otherwise at having leisure for their pri- 
vate business — but what irritates them is to 
think that their rulers are stealing the public 
money; then they are doubly annoyed; lor they 
lose both honour and profit. If olTicc brought no 
profit, then and then only could democracy and 
[^o] aristocracy be combined; lor both notables 
and people might have their wishes gratified. 
1309® All would be able to hold office, which is 
the aim of democracy, and the notables would 
be magistrates, which is the aim of aristocracy. 
And this result may be accomplished when 
there is no possibility of making money out of 
the offices; for the p-^nr will not want to have 
them when there is nothing to l>e gained from 
[5] them — they would rather be attending to 
their own concerns; and the rich, who do ncjt 
want money from the public treasury, will be 
able to take them; and so the poor will keep to 
their work and grow rich, and the notables 
will not be governed by the lower class. In or- 
[/o] der to avoid jtcculation ot the public mon- 
ey, the transfer ot the rcsenue should be made 
at a general assembly ol the citizens, and du- 
plicates of the accounts deposited with the dii- 
icrent brotherhoods, companies, and tribes. 
And honours should be given by law to magis- 
trates who have the reputation ot being incor- 
[75] ruptible. In democracies the rich should 
be spared; not only should their property not 
be divided, but their incomes also, which in 
some states are taken trom them impercepti- 
bly, should be protected. It is a good thing to 
prevent the wealthy citizens, even it they are 
willing, from undertaking expensive and use- 
less public services, such as the giving of cho- 
ruses, torch-races, and the like. In an oligarchy, 
[20] on the other hand, great care should be 
taken of the poor, and lucrative offices should 
go to them; iL any of the wealthy classes insult 
them, the olTender should be punished more 
sev'“rcly than if he had wronged one of his own 
class. Provision should lx: made that estates 

f ass by inheritance and not by gift, and no per- 
25] son should have more than one inherit- 
ance; for in this way projKrties will be equal- 
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ized, and more of the poor rise to competency. 
It is also expedient both in a democracy and in 
an oligarchy to assign to those who have less 
share in the government (i.e. to the rich in a 
democracy and to the poor in an oligarchy) an 
[yo] equality or preference in all but the prin- 
cipal offices of state. The latter should be en- 
trusted chiefly or only to members of the gov- 
erning class. 

9 

There are three qualifications required in those 
who have to fill the highest offices, — (1) first 
of all, loyalty to the established constitution; 
[^5] (2) greatest administrative capacity; 
(3) virtue and justice of the kind prof-ier to 
each lorrn of government; for, if what is just 
is not the same in all governments, the quality 
of justice must also differ. There may be a 
doubt, however, when all these ejuabties do not 
[^o] meet in the same person, how the selec- 
1309^ tion IS to be made; suppose, for exam- 
ple, a good general is a bad man and not a 
Iricnd to the constitution, and another man is 
loyal and jiist, which should we choose^ In 
making the election ought wc not to consider 
two points' what qualities are common, and 
what are rare. Thus in the choice of a general, 
wc should regard his skill rather than his vir- 
[5] tuc; 1 or lew have military skill, but many 
have virtue. In any office of trust or steward- 
ship, on the other hand, the opposite rule 
should be observed; lor more virtue than ordi- 
nary is required in the holder of such an office, 
but the necessary knowledge is of a sort which 
all men possess. 

It may, howeser, lx: asked what a man wants 
[/o] with virtue il he have political ability and 
is loyal, since these two qualities alone will 
make him do what is for the public interest. 
But ma) not men have both of them and yet 
be deficient in self-control? If, knowing and 
loving their own interests, they do not always 
attend to them, may they not be equally negli- 
gent of the interests of the public? 

Speaking generally, we may say that what- 
[75] ever legal enactments arc held to be lor 
the interest of various constitutions, all these 
preserve them. And the great preserving prin- 
ciple is the one which has been rcfx’atcdly 
mentioned,^ — to have a care that the loyal citi- 
zens should be stronger than the disloyal. Nei- 
ther should wc forget the mean, which at the 
present day is lost sight ol in perverted forms 

' IV. 1296^* 15; M. 1320'' 14; cf. II. 1270^ 21 sqq.; iv. 
1 ^ 94 ** 37 - 
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of government; for many practices which ap- 
[20] pear to be dcmocratical are the ruin of de- 
mocracies, and many which nppear to be oli- 
garchical are the ruin of oligarchies. Those 
who think that all virtue is to be found in their 
own party principles push matters to extremes; 
they do not consider that disproportion de- 
stroys a state. A nose which varies from the 
ideal of straightness to a hook or snub may still 
be of good shape and agreeable to the eye; but 
[25] if the excess be very great, all symmetry 
is lost, and the nose at last ceases to be a nose 
at all on account of some excess in one direc- 
tion or defect in the other; and this is true of 
[jo] every part of the human body. The same 
law of proportion equally holds in states. Oli- 
garchy or democracy, although a departure 
from the most perfect form, may yet be a good 
enough government, but if any one attempts to 
push the principles of either to an extreme, he 
will begin by spoiling the go\ernment and end 
[jj] by having none at all. Wherefore the leg- 
islator and the statesman ought to know what 
dcmocratical measures save and what destroy 
a democracy, and what oligarchical measures 
save or destroy an oligarchy. For neither the 
one nor the other can exist or continue to exist 
unless both rich and poor arc included in it. If 
equality of property is introduced, the state 
[40] must of necessity take another form; for 
1310 * when by laws carried to excess one or 
other clement in the state is ruined, the con- 
stitution is ruined. 

There is an error common both to oligar-^ 
chies and to democracies: — in the latter the dem- 
agogues, when the multitude are above the 
law, are always cutting the city in two by quar- 
[5] rels with the rich, whereas they should al- 
ways profess to be maintaining their cause; 
just as in oligarchies the oligarchs should pro- 
fess to maintain the cause of the people, and 
should take oaths the opposite of those which 
they now take. For there arc cities in which 
they swear — ‘I will be an enemy to the people, 
and will devise all the harm against them 
which I can*; but they ought to exhibit and to 
[/o] entertain the very opposite feeling; in the 
form of their oath there should be an express 
declaration — ‘I will do no wrong to the people.* 

But of all the things which I have mentioned 
that which most contributes to the permanence 
of constitutions is the adaptation of education 
to the form of government, and yet in our own 
day this principle is universally neglected. The 
[75] lx:st laws, though sanctioned by every 
citizen of the state, will be of no avail unless 


the young arc trained by habit and education 
in the spirit of the constitution, if the laws arc 
dcmocratical, democratically, or oligarchically, 
if the laws are oligarchical. For there may be 
a want of self-discipline in states as well as in 
individuals. Now, to have been educated in the 
[20] spirit of the constitution is not to perform 
the actions in which oligarchs or democrats 
delight, but those by which the existence of an 
oligarchy or of a democracy is made possible, 
whereas among ourselves the sons of the rul- 
ing class in an oligarchy live in luxury, but the 
sons of the poor are hardened by exercise and 
toil, and hence they are both more inclined 
and better able to make a revolution. And in 
[25] democracies of the more extreme type 
there has arisen a false idea of freedom which 
is contradictory to the true interests of the 
state. For two principles are characteristic of 
democracy, the government of the majority 
[jo] and freedom. Men think that what is just 
is equal; and that equality is the supremacy of 
the popular will; and that Irccdoin means the 
doing what a man likes. In such democracies 
every one lives as he pleases, or in the words 
of Euripides,^ ‘according to his fancy.* But this 
is all wrong; men should not think it slavery 
[j5] to live according to the rule of the consti- 
tution; for it is their salvation. 

I have now discussed generally the causes of 
the revolution and destruction of states, and 
the means of their preservation'^’and continu- 
ance. 

10 

I have still to speak of monarchy, and the 
causes of its destruction and preservation, 
[^o] What I have said already respecting forms 
1310 ^ of constitutional government applies al- 
most equally to royal and to tyrannical rule. 
For royal rule is of the nature of an aristocracy, 
and a tyranny is a compound of oligarchy and 
democracy in their most extreme iorms; it is 
[5] therefore most injurious to its subjects, lac- 
ing made up of two evil forms of government, 
and having the perversions and errors ol both. 
These two forms of monarchy are contrary in 
their very origin. The appointment of a king 
is the resource of the better classes against the 
[/o] people, and he is elected by them out of 
their own number, because either he himself 
or his family excel in virtue and virtuous ac- 
tions; whereas a tyrant is chosen from the peo- 
ple to be their protector against the notables, 
and in order to prevent them from being in- 
^Fr. SpijNauck. 
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jured. History shows that almost all tyrants 
[75] have been demagogues who gained the 
favour of the people by their accusation of the 
notables. At any rate this was the manner in 
which the tyrannies arose in the days when 
cities had increased in power. Others which 
were older originated in the ambition of kings 
wanting to overstep the limits of their heredi- 
tary power and become despots. Others again 
[20] grew out of the class which were chosen 
to be chief magistrates; for in ancient times 
the people who elected thorn gave the magis- 
trates, whether civil or religious, a long ten- 
ure. Others arose out of the custom which oli- 
garchies had of making some individual su- 
preme over the highest offices. In any of these 
ways an ambitious man had no difficulty, if he 
[25 J desired, in creating a tyranny, since he 
had the power in his hands already, cither as 
king or as one of the officers of state. Thus 
Pheidon at Argos and several others w’cre orig- 
inally kings, and ended by becoming tyrants; 
Phalaris, on the other hand, and the Ionian ty- 
rants, accpiircd me tyranny by holding great 
offices. Whereas Panactius at Leontini, Cypsc- 
[^o] lus at Corinth, Pcisistratus at Athens, 
Dionysius at Syracuse, and several others w'ho 
afterwards became tyrants, were at first dema- 
gogues. 

And so, as I was saying,^ royalty ranks with 
aristocracy, for it is based upon merit, whether 
of the individual or oi his lamily, or on bene- 
fits conferred, or on these claims with power 
added to them. I'or all who have obtained this 
[^’5] honour have benefited, or had in their 
power to benefit, states and nations; some, like 
Codrus, have prevented the state from being 
enslaved in war; others, like Cyrus, have given 
their country freedom, or have settled or 
gained a territory, like the Lacedaemonian, 
[^o] Macedonian, and Molossian kings. The 
1311 ® idea of a king is to l)e a protector of the 
rich against unjust treatment, of the jxrople 
against insult and oppression. Whereas a ty- 
rant, as has often been repealed,'* has no regard 
to any ])ublic interest, except as conducive to 
his private ends; his aim is pleasure, the aim of 
[5] a king, honour. Wherefore also in their 
desires they differ; the tyrant is desirous of 
riches, the king, of what brings honour. And 
the guards of a king are citizens, but of a ty- 
rant mercenaries. 

That tyranny has all the vices both of de- 
mocracy and oligarchy is evident. As of oli- 
garchy so of tyranny, the end is wealth; (for 

* 1 . 2 sqq. * III. 1 279^ 6 sqq., iv. 1 295^ 1 9. 
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[ 10 ] by wealth only can the tyrant maintain 
either his guard or his luxury). Both mistrust 
the people, and therefore deprive them of their 
arms. Both agree too in injuring the people 
and driving them out of the city and dispcrs- 
[^5] >ng them. PTom democracy tyrants have 
borrowed the art of making war upon the no- 
tables and destroying them secretly or openly, 
or of exiling them because they are rivals and 
stand in the way of their power; and also be- 
cause plots against them are contrived by men 
of this class, who either want to rule or to es- 
[20] cape subjection. Hence Penander advised 
Thrasybulus by cutting off the tops of the tall- 
est ears of corn, meaning that he must always 
put out of the way the citizens who overtop the 
rest. And so, as I have already intimated, the 
beginnings of change are the same in monarch- 
[25] ies as in forms of constitutional govern- 
ment; subjects ;;iltack their sovereigns out of 
fear or contempt, or because they have been 
unjustly treated by them. And of inju.stice, the 
most common form is insult, another is con- 
fiscation of property. 

The ends sought by conspiracies against 
monarchies, whether tyrannies or royalties, are 
the same as the ends sought by conspiracies 
against other forms of government. Monarchs 
[ ^o] have great wealth and honour, which are 
objects of desire to all mankind. The attacks 
are made sometimes against their lues, some- 
times against the office; where the sense of in- 
sult IS the motive, against their lives. Any sort 
of insult (and there are many) may stir up an- 

i ;er, and when men arc angry, they commonly 
act out of revenge, and not from ambi- 
tion. For example, the attempt made u[X)n the 
Pcisistratidae arose out of the public dishon- 
our offered to the sister of Harmodius and the 
insult to himself. He attacked the tyrant for 
Ills sister’s sake, and Aristogeiton joined in the 
attack for the sake of I larniodius. A conspiracy 
[^o] was also formed against Periander, the 
131 1 *^ tyrant of Ambracia, because, when 
drinking with a favourite youth, he asked him 
whether by this time he was not with child by 
him. Philip, too, was attacked by Pausanias 
because he permitted him to be insulted by 
Attains and his friends, and Ainyntas the lit- 
tle, by Derdas, because he boasted of having 
enjoyed his youth. Evagoras of Cyprus, again, 
[5] was slain by the eunuch to revenge an in- 
sult; for his wife had been carried off by Eva- 
goras’s son. Many conspiracies have originated 
in shameful attempts made by sovereigns on 
* 1310* 40 sqq. 
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the persons of their subjects. Such was the at- 
tack of Crataeas upon Archclaus; he had al- 
ways hated the connexion with him, and so, 
[lo] when Archelaus, having promised him 
one of his two daughters in marriage, did not 
give him either of them, but broke his word 
and married the cider to the king of Elymeia, 
when he was hard pressed in a war against 
Sirrhas and Arrhabaeus, and the younger to 
his own son Amyntas, under the idea that 
Amyntas would then be less likely to quarrel 
[/5J with his son by Cleopatra — Crataeas 
made this slight a pretext for attacking Archc- 
laus, though even a less reason would have suf- 
ficed, for the real cause of the estrangement 
was the disgust which he felt at his connexion 
wtih the king. And from a like motive Hel- 
lanocrates of Larissa conspired with him; for 
when Archelaus, who was his lover, did not 
fulfil his promise of restoring him to his coun- 
try, he thought that the connexion between 
them had originated, not in affection, but in 
[20] the w'antoniicss of power. Pytho, too, and 
Heracleides of Aenos, slew Cotys in order to 
avenge their father, and Adamas revolted from 
Cotys in revenge for the wanton outrage which 
he had committed in mutilating him when a 
child. 

Many, too, irritated at blows inflicted on the 
person which they deemed an insult, have ci- 
ther killed or attempted to kill officers of state 
[25] and royal princes by whom they have 
been injured. Thus, at Mytilcnc, Megacles and 
his friends attacked and slew the Penthilidae, 
as they were going about and striking people 
with clubs. At a later date Smerdis, who had 
been beaten and torn away from his wife by 
Penthilus, slew him. In the conspiracy against 
[50] Archelaus, Dccamnichus stimulated the 
fury of the assassins and led the attack; he was 
enraged because Archelaus had delivered him 
to Euripides to be scourged; for the poet had 
been irritated at some remark made by Dec- 
am nichus on the foulness of his breath. Many 
other examples might be cited of murders and 
[^5] conspiracies which have arisen from sim- 
ilar causes. 

Fear is another motive which, as wc have 
said,^ has caused conspiracies as well in mon- 
archies as in more popular forms of govern- 
ment. Thus Artapanes conspired against Xer- 
xes and slew him, fearing that he would lx ac- 
cused of hanging Darius against his orders, — 
he having been under the impression that Xer- 
xes would forget what he had said in the mid- 

^Cf. 1302^2, 21, i3ii*25. 
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die of a meal, and that the offence would be 
forgiven. 

[70] Another motive is contempt, as in the case 
1312® of Sardanapalus, whom some one saw 
carding wool with his \vomcn, if the story-tell- 
ers say truly; and the tale may lx true, if not of 
him, of some one else. Dion attacked the 
[5] younger Dion) sms because he despised 
him, and saw that he was cciiially despised by 
his own subjects, and that he was always 
drunk. Even the friends of a tyrant will some- 
times attack him out of contempt; for the con- 
fidence which he reposes in them breeds con- 
tempt, and they think that they will not be 
found out. The expectation of success is like- 
wise a sort of contempt; the assailants are 
[ro] ready to strike, and think nothing of the 
danger, Ixcause they seem to have the power in 
their hands. Thus generals of armies attack 
monarchs; as, for example, Cyrus attacked As- 
tyages, despising the effeminacy of his life, and 
believing that his power was worn out. Thus 
again, Seuthes the Thracian conspired against 
Amadocus, whose general he was. 

[75] And sometimes men are actuated by more 
than one motive, like Mithridates, who con- 
spired against Arioharzanes, partly out of con- 
tempt and partly from the love of gain. 

Bold natures, placed by their sovereigns in 
a high military position, are most likely to 
make the attempt in the expectation of success; 
for courage is emboldened by power, and the 
[20] union of the two inspires them with the 
hope of an easy victory. 

Attempts of which the motive is ambition 
arise in a different way as well as in those al- 
ready mentioned. There are men who will not 
[25] risk their lives in the ho[)e of gains and 
honours however great, hut who nevertheless 
regard the killing of a tyrant simply as an ex- 
traordinary action which will make them ia- 
mous and honourable in the world; they wish 
[jjo] to acquire, not a kingdom, hut a name. 
It is rare, however, to find such men; he who 
would kill a tyrant must be prepared to lose his 
[^5] life if he tail. He must have the resolution 
of Dion, who, when he made war upon Diony- 
sius, took with him very few troops, saying 
‘that whatever measure of success he might at- 
tain would be enough for him, even if he were 
to die the moment he landed; such a death 
would be welcome to him’. But this is a temper 
to which few can attain. 

[^o] Once more, tyrannies, like all other gov- 
ernments, are destroyed from without by some 
1312** opposite and more powerful form of 
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government. That such a go\ eminent will 
have the will to attack them is clear; lor the 
two are opposed in principle; and all men, if 
they can, do what they will. Democracy is an- 
tagonistic to tyranny, on the principle ol' He- 
siod,* ‘Potter hates Potter’, Ix^cause they are 
[5] nearly akin, for the extreme lorm ol de- 
mocracy is tyranny; and royalty and aristoc- 
racy are both alike opposed to tyranny, be- 
cause they arc constitutions of a different type. 
And therefore the Lacedaemonians put down 
most of the tyrannies, and so did the Syracu- 
sans during the time when they were well gov- 
erned. 

Again, tyrannies arc destroyed from within, 
f/o] when the reigning family arc divided 
among themselves, as that of Gelo was, and 
more recently that of Dionysius; in the ease of 
Ck'lo lx*cause Thrasybulus, the brother of 
Iliero, flattered the son ol Cielo and led him 
into excesses in order that he might rule in his 
name. Whereupon the family got together a 
party to get rid of Thrasybulus and save the 
[75] tyranny; but those of the [leople who con- 
spired with them seized the opportunity and 
drove them all out. in the case ol Dionysius, 
Dion, his own relative, attacked and expelled 
him with the assistance of the people; he after- 
wards perished himself. 

There are two chief motives which induce 
men to attack tyrannies — hatred and contempt, 
[ao] Haired of tyrants is inevitable, and con- 
tempt IS also a frequent cause ol their destruc- 
tion. Thus we see that most of those who have 
accjuired, ha\e retained their power, but those 
who have inherited, have lost it, alniost, at 
once; for, living iiv luxurious ease, they have 
become contemptible, anti offer many o[)[)or- 
tunities to their assailants. Anger, too, must be 
[25] iivcluded under hatred, and produces the 
same effects. It is oftentimes even more ready 
to strike — the angry are more impetuous in 
making an attack, lor they do not follow ra- 
tional principle. And men are very apt to give 
way to their passions when they arc insulted, 
[^^o] To this cause is to be attributed the fall 
of the Pcisistratidac and of many others. Ha- 
tred is more reasonable, for anger is accom- 
panied by pain, which is an impediment to 
reason, whereas hatred is painless. 

In a word, all the causes which I have men- 
[^5] tioned^ as destroying the last and most 
unmixed form of oligarchy, and the extreme 
form of democracy, may be assumed to affect 
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tyranny; indeed the extreme forms of both are 
only tyrannies distributed among several per- 
sons. Kingly rule is little affected by external 
causes, and is therefore lasting; it is generally 
[40] destroyed from within. And there are two 
ways in which the destruction may come about; 
1313 ® ( I ) when the members of the royal fam- 
ily quarrel among themselves, and (2) when 
the kings attempt to administer the state too 
much after the lashion of a tyranny, and to ex- 
tend their authority contrary to the law. Royal- 
ties do not now come into existence; where 
such forms of government arise, they are rath- 
er monarchies or tyrannies. For the rule of a 
[5] king is over voluntary subjects, and he is 
supreme in all important matters; but in our 
own day men arc more upon an equality, and 
no one is so immeasurably superior to others 
as to represent adequately the greatness and 
dignity of the office. Hence mankind will not, 
if they can help, endure it, and any one who 
[/o] obtains power by force or fraud is at once 
thought to lx: a tyrant. In hereditary monarch- 
ies a further cause of destruction is the fact that 
kings olten lall into contempt, and, although 
pos^'Cssing not tyrannical power, but only royal 
dignity, arc apt to outrage others. Their over- 
throw IS then readily effected; for there is an 
[75] end to the king when his subjects do not 
want to base him, but the t\rant lasts, wheth- 
er they like him or not. 

The destruction of monarchies is to be at- 
tributed to these and the like causes. 

II 

And they are preserved, to speak generally, by 
the opposite causes; or, if we consider them 
separately, (r) royalty is preserved by the lim- 
itation of its powers. The more restricted the 
[20] functions of kings, the longer their pow- 
er will last unimpaired; for then they are more 
moderate and not so despotic in their wa\s; 
and they are less en\ied by their subjects. This 
is the reason why the kingly office has la^ted 
so long among the Molossians. And for a simi- 
[25] lar reason it has continued among the 
Lace(laemomans, because there it was always 
divided between two, and afterwards further 
limited by Thcopompus in various respects, 
more particularly by the establishment of the 
Ephoralty. He diminished the power of the 
kings, but established on a more lasting basis 
the kingly office, which was thus made m a 
[^o] certain sense not less, but greater. There 
is a story that when his wife once asked him 
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whether he was not ashamed to leave to his 
sons a royal power which was less than he had 
inherited from his father, ‘No indeed’, he re- 
plied, ‘for the pow'er which I leave to them 
will be more lasting.’ 

As to (2) tyrannies, they are preserved in 
[^5] two most opposite ways. One of them is 
the old traditional method in which most ty- 
rants administer their government. Of such 
arts Periander of Corinth is said to have been 
the g'cat master, and many similar devices 
may be gathered from the Persians in the ad- 
ministration of their government. There are 
firstly the prescriptions mentioned some dis- 
tance back,^ for the preservation of a tyranny, 
in so far as this is possible; viz. that the tyrant 
[ 40 ] should lop off those who are loo high; he 
must put to death men of spirit; he must not 
1313** allow common meals, clubs, education, 
and the like; he must be upon his guard against 
anything which is likely to inspire either cour- 
age or confidence among his subjects; he must 
prohibit literary assemblies or other meetings 
for discussion, and he must take every means 
to prevent people from knowing one another 
[5] (for acquaintance begets mutual confi- 
dence). Further, he must compel all {persons 
staying in the city to appear in public and live 
at his gates; then he will know what they arc 
doing: if they arc always kept under, they will 
learn to be humble. In short, he should prac- 
tise these and the like Persian and barbaric 
[/o] arts, which all have the same object. A 
tyrant should also endeavour to know what 
each of his subjects says or does, and should 
employ spies, like the ‘female detectives’ at 
Syracuse, and the eavesdroppers whom Hiero 
[75] was in the habit of sending to any place 
of resort or meeting; for the fear of informers 
prevents people from speaking their minds, 
and if they do, they are more easily found out. 
Another art of the tyrant is to sow quarrels 
among the citizens; friends should be em- 
broiled with friends, the people with the nota- 
bles, and the rich with one another. Also he 
should impoverish his subjects; he thus pro- 
vides against the maintenance of a guard by 
the citizens, and the people, having to keep 
[20] hard at work, are prevented from con- 
spiring. The Pyramids of Egypt afford an ex- 
ample of this policy; also the offerings of the 
family of Cypsclus, and the building of the 
temple of Olympian Zeus by the Peisistrati- 
dae, and the great Polycralean monuments at 
Samos; all these works were alike intended to 
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[25] occupy the people and keep them poor. 
Another practice of tyrants is to multiply taxes, 
after the manner of Dionysius at Syracuse, 
who contrived that within five years his sub- 
jects should bring into the treasury their whole 
property. The tyrant is also fond of making 
war in order that his subjects may have some- 
thing to do and be always in want of a leader. 
[)V)] And whereas the power of a king is pre- 
scTved by his friends, the characteristic of a ty- 
rant is to distrust his iriends, because he knows 
that all men want to overthrow him, and they 
above all have the power. 

Again, the evil practices of the last and worst 
form of democracy are all found in tyrannies. 
Such are the power given to women in their 
families in the hojx? that they will inlorm 
against their husbands, and the licence which 
is allowed to sla\cs in order that they may be- 
[3^5] tray their masters; for slaves and women 
do not conspire against tyrants; and they are of 
course tricndly to tyrannies and also to democ- 
racies, since under them they have a good time. 
For the people too would fain be a monarch, 
and thcrclore by them, as well as by the tyrant, 
[.=;o] the fl-Uterer is held in honour; in democ- 
racies he is the demagogue; and the tyrant also 
has those who associate with him in a humble 
13 spirit, which is a work of flattery. 

Hence tyrants are always fond of bad men, 
because they love to be flattered, but no man 
who has the S})iril of a treeman m him will 
lower himself by flattery; goodlhen love oth- 
ers, or at any rate do not flatter them. More- 
over, the bad are useful for bail jiurposes; ‘nail 
[5] knocks out nail’, as the proverb says. It is 
characteristic of a tyrant to dislike every one 
who has dignity or inde|X!ndencc; he wants to 
be alone in his glory, but any one who claims 
a like dignity or asserts his indejx:ndence en- 
croaches upon his prerogative, and is hated by 
[70] him as an enemy to his power. Another 
mark of a tyrant is that he likes foreigners bet- 
ter than citizens, and lives with them and in- 
vites them to his table; for the one arc enemies, 
but the others enter into no rivalry with him. 

Such arc the notes of the tyrant and the arts 
by which he preserves his power; there is no 
wickedness too great for him. All that we 
have said may be summed up under three 
[75] heads, which answer to the three aims of 
the tyrant. These arc, (i) the humiliation of 
his subjects; he knows that a mean-spirited 
man will not conspire against anybody: (2) 
the creation of mistrust among them; for a 
tyrant is not overthrown until men begin to 
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have confidence in one another; and this is the 
reason why tyrants are at war with the good; 
[20] they arc under the idea that their power 
is endangered by them, not only because they 
will not be ruled despotically, but also because 
they are loyal to one another, and to other 
men, and do not inform against one another 
or against other men: (3) the tyrant desires 
that his subjects shall be incapable of action, 
for no one attempts what is impossible, and 
they will not attempt to overthrow a tyranny, 
[25] if they are powerless. Under these three 
heads the whole policy of a tyrant may be 
summed up, and to one or other of them all 
his ideas may be referred: (i) he sows distrust 
among his subjects; (2) he lakes away their 
power; (^) he humbles them. 

[^o] This then is one of the two methods by 
which tyrannies are preserved; and there is an- 
other which proceeds upon an almost opposite 
priiu iple of action. The nature of this latter 
method may be gathered Irom a comparison 
of the causes which destroy kingdoms, lor as 
one mode of destroying kingly power is to 
make the office of king more tyrannical, so the 
salvation of a tyranny is to make it more like 
[is] the rule of a king. Rut of one thing the 
tyrant must he careful; he must keep power 
enough to rule o\er his subjects, whether they 
like him or not, for if he once gives this up he 
gives up his tyranny. Rut though power must 
Ix' retained as the foundation, in all else the 
tyrant should act or apfK*ar to act in the char- 
[^o] acter of a king. In the first place he should 
1314 ^ pretend a care of the public revenues, 
and not waste money in making presents of 
a sort at which the common people get ex- 
cited when they sec their hard-won earnings 
snatched from them and lavished on coiirte- 
[5] sans and strangers and artists. He should 
give an account of wdiat he receives and of 
what he spends (a practice which has been 
adopted by some tyrants); for then he will 
seem to be a steward of the public rather than 
a tyrant; nor need he fear that, w’hile he is the 
lord of the city, he will ever be in want of 
money. Such a policy is at all events much 
more advantageous for the tyrant when he 
[/o] goes from home, than to leave behind 
him a hoard, for then the garrison who re- 
main in the city will be less likely to attack his 
power; and a tyrant, when he is absent from 
home, has more reason to fear the guardians 
of his treasure than the citizens, for the one 
accompany him, but the others remain be- 
hind. In the second place, he should be seen 
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to collect taxes and to require public services 
[75] only for state purposes, and that he may 
form a fund in case of war, and generally he 
ought to make himself the guardian and 
treasurer of them, as if they belonged, not to 
him, but to the public. He should appear, not 
harsh, but dignified, and when men meet him 
they should look u|X)n him with reverence, 
[20] and not with fear. Yet it is hard for him 
to be respected if he inspires no respect, and 
therefore whatever virtues he may neglect, at 
least he should maintain the character of a 
great soldier, and produce the impression that 
he is one. Neither he nor any of his associates 
should ever be guilty of the least offense against 
modesty towards the young of cither sex who 
[25] arc his subjects, and the women of his 
family should observe a like self-control 
towards other women; the insolence of wom- 
en has ruined many tyrannies. In the indul- 
gence of pleasures he should be the opposite of 
our modern tyrants, who not only begin at 
[30] dawn and pass whole days in sensuality, 
but want other men to see them, that they may 
admire their happy and blessed lot. In these 
things a tyrant should if possible be moderate, 
or at any rate should not parade his vices to 
the world; for a drunken and drowsy t\rant 
is soon despised and attacked; not so he who is 
[35] temperate and wide awake. His conduct 
should be the very reverse of nearly every- 
thing which has been said before^ about ty- 
rants. He ought to adorn and improve his city, 
as though he were not a tyrant, but the guard- 
ian of the state. Also he should appear to be 

f articularly earnest m the service of the Gods; 
40] for if men think that a ruler is religious 
1315 ® and has a reverence for the Gods, they 
arc less afraid of suffering injustice at his 
hands, and they are less disposed to conspire 
against him, because they believe him to have 
the very Gods fighting on his side. At the same 
time his religion must not be thought foolish. 
[5] And he should honour men of merit, and 
make them think that they would not lx: held 
in more honour by the citizens il they had a 
free government. The honour he should dis- 
tribute himself, but the punishment should be 
inflicted by officers and courts of law. It is a 
precaution v.diich is taken by all monarchs not 
to make one person great; but if one, then two 
or more should be raised, that they may look 
[/o] sharply after one another. If alter all 
some one has to be made great, he should not 
be a man of bold spirit; for such dispositions 
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are ever most inclined to strike. And if any one of hatred, and of whom he is not afraiil. His 


is to be deprived of his power, let it be dimin- 
ished gradually, not taken from him all at 
[75] once. The tyrant should abstain from all 
outrage; in particular from personal violence 
and from wanton conduct towards the young. 
He should be especially careful of his [be- 
haviour to men who are lovers of honour; for 
as the lovers of money arc offended when their 
property is touched, so are the lovers of hon- 
our and the virtuous when their honour is af- 
[20] fected. Therefore a tyrant ought either not 
to commit such acts at all; or he should be 
thought only to employ fatherly correction, 
and not to trample upon others, — and his ac- 
quaintance with youth should be supposed to 
arise from affection, and not from the insolence 
of power, and in general he should comjbensate 
the appearance of dishonour by the increase of 
honour. 

[25] Of those who attempt assassination they 
are the most dangerous, and require to be most 
carefully watched, who do not care to survive, 
if they effect their purpose. Therefore special 
precaution should be taken about any who 
think that cither they or those for whom they 
care have been insulted; for when men are led 
away by passion to assault others they are rc- 

f ardlcss of themseKes. As Heracleitus says, 
30] ‘It is difficult to fight against anger; for 
a man will buy revenge with his soul.’^ 

And whereas states consist of two classes, of 
poor men and of rich, the tyrant should lead 
both to imagine that they are preserved and 
jbrevented from harming one another by his 
J5] rule, and whichever of tlie two is stronger 
le should attach to his government; for, hav- 
ing this advantage, he has no need either to 
emancipate slaves or to disarm the citizens; 
either party added to the force which he al- 
ready has, will make him stronger than his 
assailants. 

[40] But enough of these details; — what 
should be the general policy of the tyrant is 
obvious. He ought to show himself to his sub- 
jects in the light, not of a tyrant, but of a 
1315 *^ steward and a king. He should not ap- 
propriate what is theirs, but should be their 
guardian; he should be moderate, not extrava- 
gant in his way of life; he should win the nota- 
bles by companionship, and the multitude by 
flattery. For then his rule will of necessity be 
[5] nobler and happier, because he will rule 
over better men whose spirits are not crushed, 
over men to whom he himself is not an object 
' Fr. 85, Diels. 


f ower too will lx; more lasting. His disposi- 
/o] tion will he virtuous, or at least hall vir- 
tuous; and he will not be wicked, but half 
wicked only. 

12 

Yet no forms of government are so short-lived 
as oligarchy and tyranny. The tyranny which 
lasted longest was that of Orlhagoras .ind his 
sons at Sicyon; this continued lor a hundred 
years. The reason was that they tre.itcd their 
[75] subjects with moderation, and to a great 
extent obser\ed the laws; and in various ways 
gained the la\our of the people by the care 
which they rook of them. Cleisthenes, in par- 
ticular, was resjKY'ted for his militaiy ability. 
If report may l)e believed, he crowned the 
jiulge who decided against him in the games; 
[20] and, as some say, the sitting statue in the 
Agora ol Sicyon is the likeness of this person. 
(A similar story is told of Peisistratiis, who is 
said on one occasion to have allowed himself 
to be summoned and tried before the Arcop- 
agus.) 

Next in duration to the tyranny of C)rtha- 
goras was that of the Cypsclidac at C'oriiith, 
which lasted seventy-three \ears and six 
months: Cypsclus reigned thirty years, Peri- 
[25] antler forty and a half, and Psammetichus 
the son of (lorgus three. Their continuance 
was due to similar causes: Cypsclus was a pop- 
ular man, who during the whftte time of his 
rule never had a body-guard; and Periandcr, 
although he was a tyrant, was a great soldier. 
Third in duration was the rule of the Pcisis- 
[^o] traiidae at Athens, but it was interrupted; 
for Peisistratus was twice driven out, so that 
during three and thirty years he reigned only 
seventeen; and his sons reigned eighteen — al- 
together thirty-five years. Of other tyrannies, 
that of Hicro and Gelo at vSyracuse was the 
[^5] most lasting. Even this, however, was 
short, not more than eighteen years in all; for 
Cielo continued tyrant for seven years, and 
died in the eighth; Hiero reigned for ten 
years, and Thrasybulus was driven out in the 
eleventh month. In tact, tyrannies generally 
have been of quite short duration, 

[40] I have now gone through almost all the 
causes by which constitutional governments 
1316 ® and monarchies are either destroyed or 
preserved. 

In the Republic of Plato, ^ Socrates treats of 
revolutions, but not well, for he mentions no 

* Republic t VIII. *546. 
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cause of change which peculiarly affects the 
first, or perfect state. He only says that the 
cause is that nothing is abiding, but all things 
[5] change in a certain cycle; and that the ori- 
gin of the change consists in those numlDcrs ‘of 
which 4 and 3, married with 5, furnish two har- 
monies^ — (he means when the number of this 
figure becomes solid); he conceives that nature 
at certain times produces bad men who will not 
submit to education; in which latter particular 
he may very likely ht not far wrong, for there 
may well be some men who cannot he educat- 
[/o] eil and made virtuous. But why is such a 
cause of change fx;culiar to his ideal state, and 
not rather common to all states, nay, to everv- 
thing which comes into being at all? And is it 
by the agency of time, which, as he declares, 
makes all things change, that things which did 
[75] not begin together, change together? For 
example, if something has come into Ix-ing the 
day before the completion of the cycle, will it 
change with things that came into being be- 
fore? Further, why should the perfect state 
change into the Spartan ?‘ For governments 
more often take opposite form than one 
[20] akin to them, 1 he same remark is appli- 
cable to the other changes; he says that the 
Sjiartan coii'^uiulion changes into an oligarchy, 
and this into a democracy, and this again into 
a tyranny. And yet the contrary happens quite 
as often; for a democracy is even more likely to 
[25] change into an oligarchy than into a mon- 
archy. Further, he never says whether tyranny 
is, or is not, liable to revolutions, and if it is, 
what is ihe cause of them, or into what form it 
changes. And the reason is, that he could not 
very well have told: for there is no rule; ac- 
cortling to him it should revert to the first and 
best, and then there would Ik' a complete cycle. 
But in point of fact a tyranny often changes 
[^’o] into a tyranny, as that at Sicyon changed 
from the tyranny of Myron into that of Clcis- 
thenes; into oligarchy, as the tyranny of Antii- 
con did at Chalcis; into democracy, as that of 
Gelo’s family did at Syracuse; into aristocracy, 
as at Carthage, and the tyranny of Charilaus 
[^5] at Lacedaemon. Often an oligarchy 
changes into a tyranny, like most of the ancient 
oligarchies in Sicily; for example, the oligarchy 
at Leontini changed into the tyranny of Panac- 
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tius; that at Gela into the tyranny of Oleander; 
that at Rhegium into the tyranny of Anaxilaus; 
the same thing has happened in many other 
states. And it is absurd to suppose that the state 
[40] changes into oligarchy merely because the 
1316 ** ruling class are lovers and makers of 
money,^ and not because the very rich think it 
unfair that the very poor should have an equal 
share in the government with themselves. 
Moreover, in many oligarchies there arc laws 
[5] against making money in trade. But at 
Carthage, which is a democracy, there is no 
such prohibition; and yet to this day the Car- 
thaginians have never had a revolution. Tt is 
absurd too for him to say that an oligarchy is 
two cities, one of the rich, and the other of the 
poor.’ Is not this just as much the case in the 
Spartan constitution, or in any other in w^hich 
cither all do not possess equal property, or all 
f/o] arc not equally good men?^ Nobody need 
l>e any poorer than he was before, and yet the 
oligarchy may .change all the same into a de- 
mocracy, if the poor form the majority; and a 
democracy may change into an oligarchy, if the 
wealthy class are stronger than the people, and 
the one arc energetic, the other indifferent. 
[75] Gncc more, although the causes of the 
change are very numerous, he mentions only 
one^ which is, that the citizens become poor 
through dissipation and debt, as though he 
thought that all, or the majority of them, were 
originally rich. This is not true: though it is 
true that when any of the leaders lose their 
property they arc ripe for revolution; but, 
[20] when anybody else, it is no great matter, 
and an oligarchy does not even then more often 
pass into a democracy than into any other form 
of government. Again, if men are deprived of 
the honours of state, and arc wronged, and in- 
sulted, they make revolutions, and change 
forms oi government, even although they have 
not wasted their substance because they might 
do what they liked — of wdiich extravagance he 
declares excessive freedom to be the cause.^ 
[25] Finally, although there are many forms 
of oligarchies and democracies, Socrates speaks 
of their revolutions as though there w'ere only 
one form of either of them. 

* Jhd . 550. 
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I 

We have now considered the varieties of the 
deliberative or supreme power in states, and 
the various arrangements of law-courts and 
state offices, and which of them are adapted to 
different forms of government/ We have also 
spoken of the destruction and preservation of 
[^5] constitutions, how and from what causes 
they arise/ 

Of democracy and all other forms of govern- 
ment there are many kinds; and it will be well 
to assign to them severally the modes of or- 
ganization which are proper and advantageous 
to each, adding what remains to be said about 
[^o] them. Moreover, we ought to consider the 
1317 ^ various combinations of these modes 
themselves; for such combinations make con- 
stitutions overlap one another, so that aristoc- 
racies have an oligarchical character, and con- 
stitutional governments incline to democracies. 

When I speak of the combinations which re- 
main to be considered, and thus far have not 
been considered by us, I mean such as these: — 
[5] when the deliberative part of the govern- 
ment and the election of otficers is constituted 
oligarchically, and the law-courts aristocratical- 
ly, or when the courts and the deliberative part 
of the state are oligarchical, and the election to 
offices aristocratical, or when in any other way 
there is a want of harmony in the composition 
of a state. 

[/o] 1 have shown already^ what forms of de- 
mocracy are suited to particular cities, and 
what of oligarchy to particular peoples, and to 
whom each of the other forms of government 
is suited. Further, we must not only show 
which of these governments is the best for each 
[75] state, but also briefly proceed to consider 
how' these and other forms of government are 
to be established. 

First of all let us speak of democracy, which 
will also bring to light the opposite form of 
government commonly called oligarchy. For 
the purposes of this inquiry we need to ascer- 
tain all the elements and characteristics of dc- 
[ 20 ] mocracy, since from the combinations of 
these the varieties of democratic government 
arise. There are several of these differing from 
each other, and the difference is due to two 
causes. One (i) has been already mentioned/ 

^ IV. 14-16. * V. * IV. 12. 
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— differences of population; for the popular cl- 
[25] ement may consist of husbandmen, or of 
mechanics, or of labourers, and if the first of 
these be added to the second, or the third to the 
two others, not only docs the democracy be- 
come better or worse, but its very nature is 
changed. A second cause (2) remains to be 
[^o] mentioned: the various properties and 
characteristics of democracy, when variously 
combined, make a difference. For one democ- 
racy will have less and another will have more, 
and another will have all of these characteris- 
tics. There is an advantage in knowing them 
all, whether a man wishes to establish some 
new form of democracy, or only to remodel an 
[35] existing one. Founders of states try to 
bring together all the elements which accord 
with the ideas of the several constitutions; but 
this is a mistake of theirs, as I have alreaily re- 
marked’* when speaking of the destruction and 
preservation of states. We will now set forth 
the principles, characteristics, and aims of such 
states. 

2 

[^o] The basis of a democratic state is lilx'rty; 
which, according to the common opinion of 
men, can only be enjoyed in such a state: — 
1317 ^ this they affirm to be the great end of 
every democracy. One principle of lilx:rry is for 
all to rule and be ruled in turn, and indeed 
democratic justice is the application of numer- 
ical not proportionate equality; whence it fol- 
[5] lows that the majority must be supreme, 
and that whatever the majority approve must 
be the end and the just. Every citizen, it is 
said, must have equality, and therefore in a 
democracy the poor have more power than 
the rich, because there are more of them, 
and the will of the majority is supreme This, 
[/o] then, is one note of liberty which all 
democrats affirm to be the principle of their 
state. Another is that a man should live as he 
likes. This, they say, is the privilege of a free- 
man, since, on the other hand, not to live 
as a man likes is the mark of a slave. This 
is the second characteristic of democracy, 
[75] whence has arisen the claim of men to 
be ruled by none, if possible, or, if this is im- 
possible, to rule and be ruled in turns; and 
so it contributes to the freedom based upon 
equality. 

*v. 1309*’ 18-1310* 36. 
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Such being our foundation and such the 
principle from which we start, the characteris- 
tics of democracy are as follows: — the election 
of officers by all out of all; and that all should 
[20] rule over each, and each in his turn over 
all; that the appointment to all offices, or to all 
but those which require ex|>ericnce and skill, 
should be made by lot; that no property quali- 
fication should be required for offices, or only 
a very low one; that a man should not hold the 
same office twice, or not often, or in the case of 
few except military offices: that the tenure of 
[25J all offices, or ot as many as possible, should 
be brief; that all men should sit in judgement, 
or that judges selected out of all should judg^', 
in all matters, or in most and in the greatest 
and most important, — such as the scrutiny of 
accounts, the constitution, and private con- 
tracts; that the assembly should lx* supreme 
over all causes, or at any rate over the most im- 
portant, and the magistrates over none or only 
[^o] over a very few. Of all magistracies, a 
council is the most democratic when there is 
not the means of paying all the citizens, but 
when they arc n.i ’ (Men this is rohlx'd of its 
power; for the people then draw all cases to 
[^5] themselves, as 1 said in the previous dis- 
cussion.^ The next characteristic of democracy 
IS payment for services; assembly, law-courts, 
magistrates, everybody receives pay, when it is 
to he had; or when it is not to be had for all, 
then it is given to the law-courts and to the 
Slated assemblies, to the council and to the 
magistrates, or at least to any of them who are 
compelled to have their meals together. And 
whereas oligarchy is char.icterized by birth, 
[40] wealth, and education, the notes of de- 
mocracy apjxar to be the opposite of these, — 
low birth, poverty, mean employment. Anoth- 
er note is that no magistracy is perpetual, but 
1318 ® if any such have survived some ancient 
change in the constitution it should be stripped 
of its power, and the holders should lx: elected 
by lot and no longer by vote. These are the 
points common to all democracies; but democ- 
racy and demos in their truest form arc based 
[5] upon the recognized principle of demo- 
cratic justice, that all should count equally; for 
equality implies that the poor should have no 
more share in the government than the rich, 
and should not be the only rulers, but that all 
should rule equally according to their num- 
bers. And in this way men think that they 
[/o] will secure equality and freedom in their 
state. 

1 Cf. IV. 1 299'’ 38. 
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Next comes the question, how is this equality 
to be obtained? Are we to assign to a thousand 
poor men the property qualifications of five 
hundred rich men? and shall we give the thou- 
sand a power equal to that of the five hundred ? 
or, if this is not to i)e the mode, ought we, still 
[75] retaining the same ratio, to take equal 
numbers from each and give them the control 
of the elections and of the courts? — Which, ac- 
cording to the democratical notion, is the just- 
cr form of the constitution, — this or one based 
on numbers only? Democrats say that justice 
IS th.it to which the majority agree, oligarchs 
[20] that to which the wealthier class; in their 
opinion the decision should l'>e given according 
to the amount of propeity. In both principles 
theie is some inequality and injustice. For if 
justice is the will of the few, any one person 
who has more wealth than all the rest of the 
rich put together, ought, upon the oligarchical 
principle, to have the sole power — but this 
[25] would lx‘ tyranny; or if justice is the will 
ol the majority, as I was before saying.” they 
will unjustly confiscate the projxriy of the 
wealthy minority. To find a principle of equal- 
ity in which they both agree we must inquire 
into their respective ideas of justice. 

Now they agree in saying that whatever is 
decided by the majority of the citizens is to be 
[^o] deemed law. Granted: — but not without 
some reserve; since there are two classes out of 
which a st.itc is coniposed, — the poor and the 
rich, — that is to be deemed law, on which both 
or the greater part of both agree; and if they 
disagree, that which Is approved by the greater 
number, and by those who have the higher 
qualification. For example, suppose that there 
arc ten rich and twenty poor, and some meas- 
ure is approved by six of the rich and is disap- 
[^5] proved by fifteen of the poor, and the re- 
maining four of the rich join with the party of 
the poor, and the remaining five of the poor 
with that of the rich; in such a case the will of 
those whose qualifications, when both sides 
are added up, arc the greatest, should prevail. 
If they turn out to lx equal, there is no greater 
difficulty than at present, when, if the assembly 
\4o] or the courts are divided, recourse is had 
1318 *^ to the lot, or to some similar expedient. 
But, although it may be difficult in theory to 
know what is just and equal, the practical dif- 
ficulty of inducing those to forbear who can, if 
they like, encroach, is far greater, for the weak- 

* Cf. m. 1281“ 14. 
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cr arc always asking for equality and justice, 
[5] but the stronger care for none of these 
things. 

4 

Of the four kinds of democracy, as was said in 
the previous discussion,^ the best is that which 
comes first in order; it is also the oldest ol them 
all. I am speaking of them according to the nat- 
ural classification of their inhabitants. For the 
best material of democracy is an agricultural 
[/o] population; there is no difficulty in form- 
ing a democracy where the mass of the people 
live by agriculture or tending of cattle. Being 
poor, they have no leisure, and therefore do not 
often attend the assembly, and not having the 
necessaries of life they arc always at work, and 
do not covet the property of others. Indeed, 
they find their employment pleasanter than 
[75] the cares of government or office where 
no great gains can be made out of them, for 
the many are more desirous of gain than of 
honour. A proof is that even the ancient tyran- 
nies were patiently endured by them, as they 
still endure oligarchies, if they are allowed to 
work and arc not deprived of their property; 
[20] for some of them grow quickly rich and 
the others are well enough off. Moreover, they 
have the power of electing the magistrates and 
calling them to account; their ambition, if 
they have any, is thus satisfied; and in some 
democracies, although they do not all share in 
the appointment of offices, except through rep- 
resentatives elected in turn out of the whole 
[25] people, as at Mantinca; — yet, if they have 
the power of deliberating, the many arc con- 
tented. Even this form of government may be 
regarded as a democracy, and was such at 
Mantinea. Hence it is both expedient and cus- 
tomary in the afore-mentioned^ type of democ- 
racy that all should elect to offices, and conduct 
scrutinies, and sit in the law-courts, but that 
[jo] the great offices should be filled up by 
election and from persons having a qualifica- 
tion; the greater requiring a greater qualifica- 
tion, or, if there be no offices tor which a qual- 
ification IS required, then those who are 
marked out by special ability should b'* ap- 
pointed. Under such a form of government 
the citizens are sure to be governed well (for 
the offices will always be held by the best per- 
sons; the people are willing enough to elect 
[^5] them and are not jealous of the good). 
The good and the notables will then be satis- 
fied, for they will not be go\crncd by men who 

* IV. 1292^2.^- 129^® 10. ^ 1 . 6. 
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are their inferiors, and the persons elected will 
rule justly, Ix'cause others will call them to ac- 
count. Every man should be responsible to 
others, nor should any one be allowed to do 
f./o] just as he pleases; for where absolute 
freedom is allowed there is nothing to restrain 
the evil which is inherent in every man. But 
1319® the principle oi responsibility secures 
that which is the greatest good in states; the 
right fx^rsons rule and are prevented from do- 
ing wrong, and the people have their due. It is 
evident that this is the best kind of democracy, 
[5] and why? because the people are drawn 
from a certain class. Some of the ancient laws 
of most states were, all of them, useful with a 
view to making the people husbandmen. They 
provided either that no one should possess 
more than a certain quantity of land, or that, 
if he did, the land should not be within a ccr- 
[/o] tain distance from the town or the acrop- 
olis. Formerly in many states there was a law 
forbidding any one to sell his original allot- 
ment of land. There is a similar law attributed 
to Oxylus, which is to the effect that there 
should be a certain portion of every man’s land 
on which he could not borrow money. A use- 
ful corrective to the evil of which I am speak- 
[75] ing would be the law of the Aphytaeans, 
who, although they are numerous, and do not 
possess much land, are all ot them husband- 
men. For their properties arc reckoned in the 
census, not entire, but only in sqch small por- 
tions that even the poor may have more than 
the amount required. 

Next best to an agricultural, and in many 
[ 20 ] respects similar, are a pastoral people, 
who live by their flocks; they arc the best 
trained of any for war, robust in body and able 
to camp out. The people of whom other de- 
[25] mocracics consist arc far inferior to them, 
for their life is inferior; there is no room for 
moral excellence in any of their employments, 
whether they be mechanics or traders or la- 
bourers. Besides, people of this class can readily 
come to the assembly, because they arc continu- 
[jjo] ally moving about in the city and in the 
agora; whereas husbandmen are scattered o\er 
the country and do not meet, or equally feel 
the want of assembling together. Where the 
territory also hap^xns to extend to a distance 
from the city, there is no difficulty in making 
an excellent democracy or constitutional gov- 
[j5] ernment; lor the people arc compelled to 
settle in the country, and even if there is a 
town pojiulation the assembly ought not to 
meet, in democracies, when the country peo- 
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pie cannot come. We have thus explained how 
the first and l)cst form of democracy should be 
[ 40 ^ constituted; it is clear that the other or in- 
1319*’ ferior sorts will deviate in a regular or- 
der, and the population which is excluded will 
at each sta^e be of a lower kind. 

The last form of democracy, that in which 
all share alike, is one which cannot be borne by 
all stales, and will not last loii); unless well 
regulated by laws and customs. The more gen- 
eral causes which tend to destroy this or other 
[ 5 ] kintls of government have lx;en pretty 
fully considered.* Tn order to constitute such a 
democracy and strengthen the people, the lead- 
ers have been in the habit of including as many 
as they can, and making citizens not only of 
those who are legitimate, but even ol the illegit- 
imate, and of those who have only one parent 
[/o] a citizen, whether father or mother; for 
nothing of this sort comes amiss to such a 
democracy. This is the way in which dema- 
gogues proceed. Whereas the right thing would 
be to make no more additions when the num- 
ber of the commonalty exceeds that ol the no- 
tables and of the 'nifldle class, — Ixyond this 
not to go. When in excess of this point, the 
constitution becomes disorderly, and the nota- 
[/y] hies grow excited and impatient ol the 
demociacy, as in the insurrection at Cyrene; 
lor no notice is taken ol a little evil, but when 
It increases it strikes the eye. Measures like 
those which Cieisthenes passed when he 
[ 20 ] wanted to increase the power ol the de- 
mocracy at Athens, or such as were taken by 
the lounders of popular government at Cyrene, 
arc useful in the extreme torin of democracy. 
Fresh tribes and brotherhoods should be es- 
tablished; the private rites of families should 
be restricted and converted into public ones; 
[ 25 ] in short, every contrivance should be 
adopted which will mingle the citizens with 
one another and get riil of old connexions. 
Again, the measures which are taken by ty- 
rants appear all of them to be democratic; 
such, for instance, as the licence permitted to 
slaves (which may be to a certain extent ad- 
vantageous) and also that of women and chil- 
dren, and the allowing everybody to live as ho 
l^o] likes. Such a government will have many 
supporters, for most persons would rather live 
in a disorderly than in a sober manner. 

5 

The mere establishment of a democracy is not 
the only or principal business of the legislator, 

^ V. 2-7, 131 1** 22-131^" lO. 
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[^ 5 ] or of those who wish to create such a 
state, for any state, however badly constituted, 
may last one, two, or three days; a far greater 
difTiculty is the preservation of it. I'he legisla- 
tor should therefore endeavour to have a firm 
fouiidaiioM according to the principles already 
laid down concerning the preservation and 
destruction of states; he should guard against 
[ 40 ] the destructive elements, and should 
1320® make laws, whether written or unwrit- 
ten, wliich w'ill contain all the preservatives of 
stales. He must not think the truly demo- 
cratical or oligarchical measure to be that 
which will give the greatest amount of democ- 
racy or oligarchy, but that which will make 
them last longest. The demagogues of our own 
[ 5 ] ^hiy olten get property confiscated in the 
law-courts in order to please the people. But 
those who have the welfare of the state at 
heart should counteract them, and make a 
law that the property of the condemned should 
not be public and go into the treasury but be 
sacred. Thus offenders will be as much afraid, 
for they will be punished all the same, and the 
[/o] people, having nothing to gain, will not 
he so ready to condemn the accused. Care 
should also be taken that state trials are as few 
as [lossiblc, and heavy j->enaltics should be in- 
flicted on those who bring groundless accusa- 
tions; for it IS the practice to indict, not mem- 
bers of the popular party, but the notables, al- 
[ 75 ] though the citizens ought to be all at- 
tached to the constitution as well, or at any rate 
should not regard their rulers as enemies. 

Now, since in the last and w^orst form of 
democracy the citizens arc very numerous, and 
can hardly l)e made to assemble unless they are 
paid, and to pay them when there arc no rev- 
[20] enucs presses hardly upon the notables 
(for the money must be obtained by a property- 
tax and coTihscations and corrupt practices of 
the conns, things which have l)eforc now over- 
thrown many democracies); where, I say, 
there arc no rc\cnucs, the government should 
hold few assemblies, and the law-courts should 
consist ot many persons, hut sit for a few days 
only. This system has two advantages: first, the 
rich do not fear the expense, even although 
[25] they are unpaid themselves when the 
poor are paid; anti secondly, causes arc better 
tried, for wealthy jx:rsons, although they do 
not like to be long absent from their own af- 
fairs, do not mind going for a few days to the 
law-courts. Where there are revenues the dema- 
gogues should not be allowed after their man- 
[jo] ner to distribute the surplus; the poor are 
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always receiving and always wanting more and 
more, for such help is like water poured into a 
leaky cask. Yet the true friend of the people 
should see that they be not too poor, for ex- 
treme poverty lowers the character of the de- 
[ii] mocracy; measures therefore should be 
taken which will give them lasting prosperity; 
and as this is equally the interest ot all classes, 
the proceeds of the public revenues should be 
accumulated and distributed among its poor, if 
possible, in such quantities as may enable 
them to purchase a little farm, or, at any rate, 
1320 ^ make a beginning in trade or hus- 
bandry. And if this benevolence Lannot be ex- 
tended to all, money should be distributed in 
turn according to tribes or other divisions, 
and in the meantime the rich should pay the 
fee for the attendance of the poor at the neces- 
sary assemblies; and should in return be ex- 
cused from useless public services. By admin- 
istering the state in this spirit the Carlhagini- 
[5] ans retain the affections of the people; 
their policy is from time to time to send some 
of them into their dependent towns, where they 
grow rich. It is also worthy of a generous and 
sensible nobility to divide the poor amongst 
them, and give them the means of going to 
work. The example of the people of Tarentum 
[/o] is also well deserving of imitation, for, by 
sharing the use of their own property with the 
poor, they gain their good will. Moreover, they 
divide all their offices into two classes, some of 
them being elected by vote, the others by lot; 
the latter, that the people may participate in 
them, and the former, that the state may be 
better administered. A like result may be 
gained by dividing the same offices, so as to 
have two classes of magistrates, one chosen by 
[75] vole, the other by lot. 

Enough has been said of the manner in 
which democracies ought to be constituted. 

6 

From these considerations there will be no dif- 
ficulty in seeing what should be the constitu- 
tion of oligarchies. We have only to reason 
from opposites and compare each form of oli- 
[ 20 ] garchy with the corresponding fo^in of 
democracy. 

The first and best attempered of oligarchies 
is akin to a constitutional government. In this 
there ought to be two standards of qualifica- 
tion; the one high, the other low — the lower 
ualifying for the humbler yet indispensable 
25] offices and the higher for the superior 
ones. He who acquires the prescribed quahfica- 
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tion should have the rights of citizenship. The 
number of those admitted should be such as 
will make the entire governing body stronger 
than those who are excluded, and the new cit- 
izen should be always taken out of the better 
class of the |X"oplc. The principle, narrowed a 
little, gives another form of oligarchy; until at 
[^o] length w’e reach the most cliquish and ty- 
rannical of them all, answering to the extreme 
democracy, which, being the worst, requires 
vigilance in proportion to its badness. For as 
healthy bodies and ships well provided with 
[^5] sailors may undergo many mishaps and 
survive them, whereas sickly constitutions and 
rotten ill-manncd ships are ruined by the very 
least mistake, so do the worst forms of govern- 
ment require the greatest care. The {Kipulous- 
132 P ness of democracies generally preserves 
them (for numlxT is to democracy in the place 
of justice based on proportion); whereas the 
preservation of an oligarchy clearly dej'iends on 
an opposite principle, viz. good order. 

7 

[5] As there are four chief divisions of the 
common people, — husbandmen, mechanics, re- 
tail traders, labourers; so also there are four 
kinds of military forces, — the cavalry, the 
heavy infantry, the light-anned troops, the 
naw. When the country is adapted for cavalry, 
[/o] then a strong oligarchy is likely to l)e es- 
tablished. For the security of the inhabitants 
depends upon a force of this sort, and only rich 
men can afford to keep horses. The second 
form of oligarchy prevails when the country is 
adapted to heavy infantry; for this service is 
better suited to the rich than to the poor. But 
the light-armed and the naval element arc 
wholly democratic; and nowadays, where they 
[75] arc numerous, if the two parties quarrel, 
the oligarchy are often worsted by them in the 
struggle. A remedy for this stale of things may 
be found in the practice of generals who com- 
bine a proper contingent of light-armed 
troops with cavalry and heavy-armed. And this 
is the way in which the poor get the better of 
[ 20 ] the rich in civil contests; being lightly 
armed, they fight with advantage against cav- 
alry and heavy infantry. An oligarchy which 
raises such a force out of the lower classes 
raises a power against itself. And therefore, 
since the ages of the citizens vary and some 
are older and some younger, the fathers should 
have their own sons, while they arc still young, 
taught the agile movements of light-armed 
[25] troops; and these, when they have been 
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taken out of the ranks of the youth, should be- 
come light-armed vvarri(;rs in reality. The oli- 
garchy should also yield a share in the govern- 
meiii to the people, either, as 1 said before, to 
those who have a property qualification, or, as 
in the case of Thebes, to those who have ab- 
[^o] stained for a certain number of years 
from mean employments, or, as at Massalia, to 
men of merit who are selected for their worthi- 
ness, whether previously citizens or not. The 
magistracies of the highest rank, which ought 
to be in the hands of the governing body, 
should have expensive duties attached to them, 
and then the people whll not desire them and 
will take no offence at the privileges of their 
rulers when they see that they pay a heavy fine 
[^5] their dignity. It is fitting also that 
the magistrates on entering office should offer 
magnificent sacrifices or erect some public 
edifice, and then the people who participate in 
the entertainments, and sec the city decorated 
with votive offerings and buildings, will not 
desire an alteration in the government, and the 
{40^ notables will have memorials ot the mu- 
nificence. This, h.) ''ver, is anything but the 
fashion of our modern oligarchs, who are as 
covetous of gain as they are of honour; oligar- 
1321^ chies like theirs may be well described 
as jx tty democracies. Enough of the manner 
in which democracies and oligarchies should 
be organized. 

8 

Next in order follows the right distribution of 
[5] offices, their number, their nature, their 
duties, ot which indeed we have already spo- 
ken.' No slate can exist not having the neces- 
sary ollices, and no state can lx: well adminis- 
tered not having the offices which lend to pre- 
ser\c harmony and good order. In small states, 
as we have already remarked,” there must not 
he many of them, but in larger there must be 
[/o] a larger numlx:r, and wc should care- 
fully consider which offices may properly be 
united and which separated. 

First among necessary offices is that which 
has the care of the market; a magistrate should 
tie appointed to inspect contracts and to main- 
tain order. For in every state there must in- 
[75] evitably be buyers and sellers who will 
supply one another’s wants; this is the readiest 
way to make a state self-sufficing and so tiiUil 
the purpose for which men come together into 
one state. A second office of a similar kind un- 
dertakes the supervision and embellishment of 

‘ IV. 15. ® IV. 1299^ 34'*’ 10. 
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[20] public and private buildings, the main- 
taining and repairing of houses and roads, the 
prevention of disputes about boundaries, and 
other concerns of a like nature. This is com- 
monly called the office of City-warden, and 
has various departments, which, in more pop- 
[25] ulous towns, are shared among different 
persons, one, for example, taking charge of the 
walls, another of the fountains, a third of har- 
bours. There is another equally necessary of- 
fice, and of a similar kintl, having to do with 
the same matters without the walls and in the 
country: — the magistrates who hold this office 
are called Wardens of the country, or Inspec- 
tors of the woods. Besides these three there is 
f_^o] a fourth office of receivers of taxes, who 
have under their charge the re\enue which is 
distributed among the \arious departments; 
these are called Receivers or Treasurers. An- 
other officer registers all private contracts, and 
[^5] decisions of the courts, all public indict- 
ments, anti also all preliminary proceedings. 
This office again is sometimes suhtlivided, in 
which ease one officer is appointed over all the 
rest. These officers are called Recorders or 
Sacred Recorders, Presidents, and the like. 

{40] Next to these comes an office of which the 
dunes are the most necessary and also the most 
difficult, viz. that to which is committed the 
execution of punishments, or the exaction of 
fines from those who arc posted up according 
1322** to the registers; .and also the custody of 
prisoners. The difficulty of this office arises out 
of the odium which is attached to it; no one 
will undertake it unless great profits arc to be 
made, and any one who docs is loath to cxc- 
[5] cute the law. Still the office is necessary; 
for judicial decisions are useless il they take no 
effect; ami if society cannot exist without 
them, neither can it exist without the execu- 
tion of them. It IS an office which, Ix'ing so 
unpopular, should not be entrusted to one per- 
son, but divided among se\eral taken from dif- 
ferent courts. In like manner an effort should 
be made to distribute among different persons 
the writing up of those w ho arc on the register 
[/o] of public debtors. Some sentences should 
he executed by the magistrates also, and in par- 
ticular penalties due to the outgoing magis- 
trates should l:>e exacted by the incoming ones; 
and ns regards those due to magistrates already 
in oilicf, when one court has gi\cn judgement, 
another should exact the penalty; for e.xamplc, 
the wardens of the city should exact the fines 
imposed by the wardens of the agora, and 
others again should exact the fines imposed by 
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[75] them. For penalties are more likely to be 
exacted when less odium attaches to the exac- 
tion ol them; hut a double odium is incurred 
when the judges who have passed also execute 
the sentence, and ii they arc always the execu- 
tioners, they will be the enemies ot all. 

In many places, w'hile one magistracy exe- 
cutes the sentence, another has the custody of 
the prisoners, as, for example, ‘the Klevcn’ at 
[20] Athens. It is well to separate off the Jail- 
orship also, and try by some device to render 
the office less unpopular. For it is quite as nec- 
essary as that of the executioners; but good 
men do all they can to avoid it, and worthless 
persons cannot safely be trusted with it; lor 
[25] they themselves require a guaril, and arc 
not fir to guard others. There ought not there- 
fore to be a single or |x:rmancnt officer set 
apart for this duty; but it should he entrusted 
to the young, wherever they arc organized in- 
to a band or guard, and different magistrates 
acting in turn should take charge of it. 

These are the indispensable officers, and 
[^ 0 ] should be ranked first: — next in order 
follow others, equally necessary, but of higher 
rank, and requiring great experience and fidel- 
ity. Such arc the offices to which arc committed 
the guard of the city, and other military func- 
[^ 5 ] tions. Not only in time of war but ol peace 
their duty will be to defend the w'alls and gates, 
and to muster and marshal the citizens. In 
some states there arc many such offices; in 
others there are a few only, while small states 
are content with one; these officers are called 
generals or commanders. Again, if a stale has 
1322^ cavalry or light-arrned troops or archers 
or a naval force, it will sometimes hap^x’ii that 
each of these departments has separate officers, 
who are called admirals, or generals of cavalry 
or of light-armed troops. And there are subor- 
dinate officers called naval captains, and cap- 
tains of 1 ight-armed troops and of horse ; having 
[5] others under them: — all these are included 
in the department of war. Thus much of mili- 
tary command. 

But since many, not to say all, of these offices 
handle the public money, there must of neces- 
sity l)C another office which examines, and 
audits them, and has no other functions. Such 
[/o] officers are called by various names, — 
Scrutineers, Auditors, Accountants, Control- 
lers. Besides all these offices there is another 
which is supreme over them, and to this is 
often entrusted both the introduction and the 
ratification of measures, or at all events it pre- 


sides, in a democracy, over the assembly. For 
[75] there must lx.‘ a body which convenes the 
supreme authority in the state. In some places 
they are called ‘probuli’, because they hold 
previous dclilx*rations, but in a democracy 
more commonly ‘councillors'. These are the 
chief political offices. 

Another set ol officers is concerned with the 
[20] maintenance ol religion; priests and 
guardians sec to the preservation and repair ot 
the temples of the gods and to other matters ol 
religion. One office of this sort may be enough 
in small places, but in larger ones there arc a 
great many Ixsides the priesthood; for example 
superintendents of public w'orship, guardians 
[25] of shrines, treasurers of the sacred rev- 
enues. Nearly connected with these there arc 
also the officers appointed for the performance 
of the public sacrifices, exccjit any which the 
law assigns to the priests; such sacrifices derive 
their dignity from the public hearth of the city. 
They are sometimes called archons, sometimes 
kings, and sometimes prytanes. 

[^o] These, then, are the necessary offices, 
which may be summed up as follows: offices 
concerned wnth matters of religion, wnth war, 
with the revenue and expenditure, with the 
market, w'ith the city, with the harbours, w ith 
the country; also wnth the courts of law, with 
[^ 5 ] the records of contracts, with execution of 
sentences, w'lth custody of prisoners, with au- 
dits and scrutinies and accounts i^l magistrates; 
lastly, there arc those which presiile over the 
public dcbbcrations of the state. There arc 
likewise magistracies characteristic of states 
which arc peaceful and prosperous, and at the 
same time have a regard to good order: such as 
the offices of guardians of women, guardians 
of the law's, guardians of children, and direc- 
1323** tors of gymnastics; also su[)erintendents 
of gymnastic and Dionysiac contests, and of 
other similar spectacles. Some of these arc 
clearly not democratic offices; for cxam[)lc, 
[ 5 ] guardianships of women and chil- 
dren— the poor, not having any slaves, must 
employ both their women and children as 
servants. 

Once more: there arc three offices according 
to whose directions the highest magistrates arc 
chosen in certain states — guardians of the law, 
probuli, councillors, — of these, the guardians 
of the law are an aristocratical, the probuli an 
oligarchical, the council a democratical insti- 
[/o] tution. Enough of the different kinds of 
offices. 
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I 

He who would duly inquire about the best 
[75] form of a state ought first to determine 
which is the most eligible life; while this re- 
mains uncertain the Ix^st form of the state must 
also be uncertain; for, in the natural order of 
things, those may be exfxxtcd to lead the best 
life who arc governed in the Ixst manner of 
which their circumstances admit. We ought 
therefore to ascertain, first of all, which is the 
[20] most generally eligible life, and then 
whether the same lilc is or is not best for the 
state and lor individuals. 

Assuming that enough has been already said 
in discussioiis outside the school concerning the 
best life, we will now only rcfX'at what is con- 
lamed in them. Certainly 110 one will dispute 
the propriety of that partition of goods which 
[25] separates them into tliree classes, viz. ex- 
ternal goods, goods of the body, and goods of 
the soul, or de"'»y the happy man must 
have all three. For no one would maintain that 
he is happy who has not in him a particle of 
courage or tern fxra nee or justice or prudence, 
who is afraid of every insect which flutters past 
[ ^’o] him, and will commit any crime, however 
great, in order to gratify his lust of meat or 
drink, who will sacrifice his dearest friend for 
the sake of half-a-farthing, and is as feeble and 
false in mind as a child or a madman. These 
propositions are almost universally acknowl- 
edged as soon as they are uttered, but men dif- 
[ -^5] fer about the degree or relative supciiority 
of this or that good. Some think that a very 
moderate amount of virtue is enough, but set 
no limit to their desires of wealth, property, 
power, reputation, and the like. To whom we 
reply by an apjxal to facts, which easily prove 
f./o] that mankind do not acquire or preserve 
virtue by the help of external goods, but exter- 
1323 ** nal gtxjds by the help of virtue, and that 
happiness, whether consisting in pleasure or 
virtue, or both, is more often found with those 
\vho are most highly cultivated in their mind 
and in their character, and have only a moder- 
ate share of external goods, than among those 
[5] who possess external goods to a useless ex- 
tent but arc deficient in higher qualities; and 
this is not only matter of experience, but, if re- 
flected upon, will easily appear to he in accord- 
ance with reason. For, whereas external goods 
have a limit, like any other instrument, and all 


things useful are of such a nature that where 
there is too much of them they must either do 
haim, or at any rate be of no use, to their pos- 
[/o] sessors, every good of the soul, the greater 
it is, is also of greater use, if the epithet useful 
as well as noble is appropriate to such subjects. 
No proof is required to show that the best state 
of one thing in relation to another corresponds 
in degree of excellence to the interval between 
[75] the natures of which we say that these 
very states are states: so that, if the soul is 
more noble than our possessions or our bodies, 
both absolutely and in relation to us, it must 
be admitted that the best state of cither has 
a similar ratio to the other. Again, it is for 
the sake of the soul that goods external and 
goods of the body are eligible at all, and all 
[20] wise men ought to choose them for the 
sake of the souf, and not the soul for the sake 
of them. 

Let us acknowledge then that each one has 
just so much of happiness as he has of virtue 
and wisdom, and of virtuous and wise action, 
(jod is a witness to us of this truth, lor he is 
happy and blessed, not by reason of any exter- 
[25] nal good, but in himself and by reason of 
his own nature. And herein of necessity lies the 
difference between good fortune and happi- 
ness; for external goods come of themselves, 
and chance is the author of them, but no one is 
just or temperate by or through chance. In like 
[^o] manner, and by a similar train of argu- 
ment, the happy state may be show'n to be that 
which is best and which acts rightly; and right- 
ly it cannot act without doing right actions, 
and neither individual nor state can do right 
actions without virtue and w isdom. Thus the 
courage, justice, and wisdom of a state have 
[^5] the same form ami nature as the qualities 
w'hich give the individual w'ho possesses them 
the name of just, wise, or temperate. 

Thus much may suffice by way of preface; 
for I could not a\oid touching upon these ques- 
tions, neither could I go through all the argu- 
ments affecting them; these are the business of 
another science. 

[^o] Let us assume then that the best life, both 
for individuals and states, is the life of virtue, 
when virtue has external goods enough for the 
1324 “ fierformancc of gocxl actions. If there 
are any who controNert our assertion, wc will 
in this treatise pass them over, and consider 
their objections hereafter. 
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[5] Tlicre remains to be discussed the ques- 
tion, Whether the happiness of the individual 
is the same as that of the state, or different? 
Here attain there can be no doubt — no one de- 
nies that they are the same. For those who hold 
that the well-being of the individual consists in 
his wealth, also think that riches make the ha[> 
[/o] piness of the whole state, and those who 
value most highly the life of a tyrant deem that 
city the happiest which rules over the greatest 
numl^cr; while they who approve an individ- 
ual for his virtue say that the more virtuous a 
city is, the happier it is. Two points here pre- 
sent themselves for consideration* first (i), 
[75] which is the more eligible lite, that of a 
citizen who is a member of a state, or that of 
an alien who has no political ties; and again 
(2), which is the best form of constitution or 
the best condition of a state, either on the sup- 
position that political privileges are desirable 
for all, or for a majority only? Since the good 
[ 20 ] of the state and not of the individual is 
the proper subject of political thought and 
speculation, and we are engaged in a political 
discussion, while the first of these two points 
has a secondary interest for us, the latter will 
be the main subject of our inquiry. 

Now it is evident that the form of govern- 
ment is best in which every man, whoever he 
is, can act best and live happily. But even those 
[25] who agree in thinking that the life of vir- 
tue is the most eligible raise a question, wheth- 
er the life of business and politics is or is not 
more eligible than one which is wholly inde- 
pendent of external goods, I mean than a con- 
templative life, which by some is maintained 
to be the only one worthy of a philosopher. For 
these two lives — the life of the philosopher and 
[jo] the life of the statesman — appear to have 
^en preferred by tliose who have been most 
keen in the pursuit of virtue, both in our own 
and in other ages. Which is the better is a ques- 
tion of no small moment; for the wise man, 
like the wise state, will necessarily regulate his 
[^5] life according to the best end. There are 
some who think that while a despotic rule over 
others is the greatest injustice, to exercise a con- 
stitutional rule over them, even though not un- 
just, is a great impediment to a man’s individ- 
ual well-being. Others take an opposite view; 
they maintain that the true life of man is the 
[ 40 ] practical and political, and that every vir- 
tue admits of being practised, quite as much by 
1324 ** statesmen and rulers as by private indi- 


viduals. Others, again, are of opinion that ar- 
bitrary and tyrannical rule alone consists with 
happiness; indeed, in some slates the entire aim 
both of the laws and of the constitution is to 
give men despotic power over their neighbours. 
[5] And, therefore, although in most cities the 
laws may be said generally to be in a chaotic 
state, still, if they aim at anything, they aim at 
the maintenance of power: thus in Lacedae- 
mon and Crete the system of education and the 
greater part of the laws are framed with a view 
[/o] to war. And in all nations which arc able 
to gratify their ambition military power is held 
in esteem, for example among the Scythians 
and Persians and Thracians and Celts. In some 
nations there arc even laws tending to stimu- 
late the warlike virtues, as at Carthage, w'hcrc 
we arc told that men obtain the honour of 
[75] wearing as many armlets as they have 
served campaigns. There was once a law in 
Macedonia that he who had not killed an en- 
emy should wear a halter, and among the 
Scythians no one who had not slain his man 
was allowed to drink out of the cup which was 
handed round at a certain feast. Among the 
Iberians, a warlike nation, the number of ene- 
mies whom a man has slain is indicated by the 
[20] number of olx:lisks which arc fixed in the 
earth round his tomb; and there arc numerous 
practices among other nations of a like kind, 
some of them established by law and others by 
custom. Yet to a reRccting mind must appear 
very strange that the statesman should be al- 
[ 25 ] ways considering how he can dominate 
and tyrannize o\er others, whether they will or 
not. How can that which is not even lawful be 
the business of the statesman or the legislator? 
Unlawful it certainly is to rule without regard 
to justice, for there may be might where there 
is no right. ITc other arts and sciences offer no 
[^o] parallel; a physician is not expected to 
persuade or coerce his patients, nor a pilot the 
passengers in his ship. Yet most men appear to 
think that the art of despotic government is 
statesmanship, and what men affirm to lx: un- 
just and inexpedient in their own case they arc 
[jj] not ashamed of practising towards others; 
they demand just rule for themselves, but 
where other men are concerned they care noth- 
ing about it. Such behaviour is irrational; un- 
less the one party is, and tbe other is not, born 
to serve, in which case men have a fight to com- 
mand, not indeed all their fellows, but only 
those who are intended to be subjects; just as 
we ought not to hunt mankind, whether for 
food or sacrifice, but only the animals which 
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[^o] may be hunted for food or sacrifice, that 
is to say, such wild animals as are eatable. And 
surely there may be a city happy in isolation, 
1325* which wc will assume to be well-gov- 
erned (for it is quite possible that a city thus 
isolated might be well-administered and have 
good laws); but such a city would not be con- 
stituted with any view to war or the conquest 
of enemies, — all that sort of thing must be cx- 
[5] eluded. Hence wc see very plainly that war- 
like pursuits, although generally to be deemed 
honourable, are not the supreme end of all 
things, hut only means. And the good lawgiver 
should inquire how states and races of men and 
communities may participate in a good life, 
and in the happiness which is attainable by 
f/o] them. His enactments will not be always 
the same; and where there are neighbours he 
will have to see what sort of studies should be 
practised in relation to their several characters, 
or how the measures appropriate in relation to 
each are to be adopted. The end at which the 
best form of government should aim may be 
[75] properly made a matter of future consid- 
eration.^ 

3 

Let us now address those who, while they agree 
that the life of virtue is the most eligible, differ 
about the manner of practising it. For some re- 
nounce political power, and think that the life 
[20] of the freeman is different from the life 
of the statesman and the best of all; but others 
think the life of the statesman best. The argu- 
ment of the latter is that he who docs nothing 
cannot do well, and that virtuous activity is 
identical with happiness. To both we say; ‘you 
are partly right and partly wrong.’ I’he first 
class arc right in affirming that the life of the 
[25] freeman is better than the life of the des- 
pot; for there is nothing grand or noble in hav- 
ing the use of a slave, in so far as he is a slave; 
or in issuing commands about necessary things. 
But it is an error to suppose that every sort of 
rule is despotic like that of a master over slaves, 
for there is as great a difference between the 
rule over freemen and the rule over slaves as 
[^o] there is between slavery by nature and 
freedom by nature, about which I have said 
enough at the commencement of this treatise.^ 
And it is equally a mistake to place inactivity 
above action, for happiness is activity, and the 
actions of the just and wise are the realization 
of much that is noble. 

But perhaps some one, accepting these pre- 
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misses, may still maintain that supreme power 
is the best of all things, because the possessors 
[ ^5] of it arc able to perform the greatest num- 
ber of noble actions. If so, the man who is able 
to rule, instead of giving up anything to his 
neighbour, ought rather to take away his [)ow- 
er; and the father should make no account of 
his son, nor the son of his father, nor friend of 
friend; they should not bestow a thought on 
one another in comparison with this higher ob- 
[^o] ject, for the Ix’St is the most eligible and 
‘doing weir is the best. There might be some 
truth in such a view if we assume that robbers 
1325*’ and plunderers attain the chief good. 
But this can never be; their hypothesis is false. 
For the actions of a ruler cannot really be hon- 
ourable, unless he is as much superior to other 
men as a husband is to a wife, or a father to his 
[5] children, or a master to his slaves. And 
therefore he who violates the law can never re- 
cover by any success, however great, what he 
has already lost in departing from virtue. For 
equals the honourable and the just consist in 
sharing alike, as is just and equal. But that the 
unequal should be given to equals, and the un- 
like to those who arc like, is contrary to nature, 
and nothing which is contrary to nature is 
[/o] good. If, therefore, there is any one su- 
perior in virtue and in the power of perform- 
ing ihc best actions, him we ought to follow 
and obey, but he must have the capacity for ac- 
tion as well as virtue. 

If wc arc right in our view, and happiness is 
[75] assumed to be virtuous activity, the active 
life will be the best, both for every city collec- 
tively, and for individuals. Not that a life of ac- 
tion must necessarily have relation to others, as 
some persons think, nor are those ideas onl\ to 
be regarded as practical which are pursued for 
the sake of practical results, but much more the 
[20] thoughts and contemplations which are 
independent and complete in themselves; since 
virtuous activity, and therefore a certain kind 
of action, is an end, and even in the case of ex- 
ternal actions the directing mind is most truly 
said to act. Neither, again, is it necessarv that 
states which arc cut off from others and choose 
to live alone should be inactive; for activity, as 
[25] well as other things, may take place by 
sections; there are many ways in which the sec- 
tions of a state act upon one another. The same 
thing is equally true of every individual. If 
this were otherwise, God and the universe, 
who have no external actions over and above 
their own energies, would be far enough from 
[^o] perfection. Hence it is evident that the 
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same life is best for each individual, and for 
states and for mankind collectively. 

4 

Thus far by way of introduction. In what has 

F receded^ I have discussed other forms of );ov- 
_J5] ernment; in what remains the first point 
to l>e considered is what should be the condi- 
tions of the ideal or perfect state; for the perfect 
state cannot exist without a due supply of the 
means of life. And therefore we must presup- 
pose many purely imaginary conditions, but 
nothing impossible. There will be a certain 
numl)cr of citizens, a country in which to place 
[.^o] them, and the like. As the weaver or ship- 
builder or any other artisan must have the ma- 
1326 * tcrial proper for his work ( and in pro- 
portion as this is better prepared, so will the re- 
sult of his art be nobler), so the statesman or 
legislator must also have the materials suited 
to him. 

[5] First among the materials required by the 
statesman is population: he will consider what 
should be the number and character of the citi- 
zens, and then what should be the size and 
character of the country. Most f)ersons think 
that a state in order to be happy ought to be 
large; but even if they arc right, they have no 
idea what is a large and what a small state. For 
[/o] they judge of the size of the city by the 
number of the inhabitants; whereas they ought 
to regard, not their number, but their power. A 
city too, like an individual, has a work to do; 
and that city which is best adapted to the ful- 
filment of its work is to be deemed greatest, m 
[75] the same sense of the word great in which 
Hippocrates might be called greater, not as a 
man, but as a physician, than some one else who 
was taller. And even if we reckon greatness by 
numbers, we ought not to include everybody, 
for there must always be in cities a multitude 
[ 20 ] of slaves and sojourners and foreigners; 
but we should include those only who are 
members of the state, and who form an essen- 
tial part of it. The number of the latter is a 
proof of the greatness of a city; but a city which 
produces numerous artisans and comparatively 
few soldiers cannot be great, for a great city is 
not to be confounded with a populous one. 
[25] Moreover, experience shows that a very 
populous city can rarely, if ever, be well gov- 
erned; since all cities which have a reputation 
for good government have a limit of popula- 
tion. We may argue on grounds of reason, and 
the same result will follow. For law is order, 


[^o] and good law is good order; but a very 
great multitude cannot be orderly: to introduce 
order into the unlimited is the work of a divine 
power — of such a power as holds together the 
universe. Beauty is realized in numlx:r and 
magnitude, and the state which combines mag- 
nitude with good order must necessarily be the 
[^5] most beautiful. To the size ol states there 
is a limit, as there is to other things, plants, ani- 
mals, implements; for none of these retain their 
natural power when they are too large or too 
small, but they cither wholly lose their nature, 
[./o] or are spoiled. For example, a ship which 
is only a span long will not be a ship at all, nor 
a ship a quarter of a mile long; yet there may 
1326 *^ Ise a ship of a certain size, either too 
large or too small, which will still be a ship, but 
bad for sailing. In like manner a state when 
comjx)scd of too few is not, as a state ought to 
be, self-sufficing; when of too many, though 
self-sufficing in all mere necessaries, as a na- 
[5] tion may be, it is not a state, being almost 
incapable of constitutional government. For 
who can be the general of such a vast multi- 
tude, or who the herald, unless he have the 
voice of a Stentor? 

A state, then, only l)egins to exist when it has 
attained a population sufficient for a good life 
in the political community: it may indeed, it it 
[/o] somewhat exceed this number, be a great 
cr state. Hut, as I was saying, there must be a 
limit. What should be the limit will be easily 
ascertained by experience. For both governors 
and governed have duties to perform; the spe- 
[75] cial functions of a governor are to com- 
mand and to judge. But if the citizens ol a state 
arc to judge and to distribute offices acconlmg 
to merit, then they must know each other’s 
characters; where they do not possess this 
knowledge, both the election to offices and the 
decision of lawsuits will go wrong. When the 
population is very large they are manifestly 
settled at haphazard, which clearly ought not 
[20] to be. Besides, in an ovcr-|X)pulous state 
foreigners and mctics will readily acquire the 
rights of citizens, for who will find them out^ 
Clearly then the best limit of the population ol 
a state is the largest number which suffices for 
the purposes of life, and can be taken in at a 
[25J single view. Enough concerning the size 
of a state. 

5 

Much the same principle will apply to the ter- 
ritory of the state: every one would agree in 
praising the territory which is most entirely 
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scli-sufficing; and that must be the territory 
which is all-producing, for to have all things 
[jo] and to want nothing is sufficiency. In size 
and extent it should be such as may enable 
the inhabitants to live at once temperately and 
liberally in the enjoyment of leisure. Whether 
v/e are right or wrong in laying down this lim- 
it wc will inquire more precisely hereafter, 
[35] when we have occasion to consider what 
is the right use of property and wealth: a mat- 
ter which is much disputed, because men are 
inclined to rush into one of two extremes, some 
into meanness, others into luxury. 

It is not difficult to determine the general 
character of the territory which is required 
(there are, however, some ]7omls on which mil- 
[^o] itary authorities should he heard); it 
should be difficult of access to the enemy, and 
1327 * easy of egress to the inhabitants. Fur- 
ther, we require that the land as well as the in- 
habitants of whom we were just now speaking' 
should be taken in at a single view, for a coun- 
try which is easily seen can be easily protected. 
As to the position of the city, if wc could have 
what wc wish, it should be well situated in re- 
[5] gard both to sea and land. This then is 
one principle, that it should ht a convenient 
tent re for the protection of tlie whole country: 
the other is, that it should be suitable for re- 
ceiving the fruits of the soil, and also for the 
biinging in of limber and any other products 
[/o] that are easily transported. 

6 

Whether a communication with the sea is licn- 
cficial to a well-ordered state or not is a ques- 
tion which has often been asked. It is argued 
that the introduction of strangers brought up 
uniler other laws, and the increase of popula- 
[75] tion, will be adverse to good order; the in- 
crease arises from their using the sea and hav- 
ing a crowd of merchants coming and going, 
and is inimical to good government. Apart 
from these considerations, it would be un- 
doubtedly better, both with a view to safety 
and to the provision of necessaries, that the city 
[20] and territory shouKl lie connected with 
the sea; the defenders of a country, if they are 
to maintain themselves against an enemy, 
should be easily relieved both by land and by 
sea; and even if they are not able to attack by 
sea and land at once, they will have less diffi- 
culty in doing mischief to their assailants on 
one clement, if they themselves can use both. 
[25] Moreover, it is necessary that they should 
' 1326** 22-24. 
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import from abroad what is not found in their 
own country, and that they should export what 
they have in excess; for a city ought to be a 
market, not indeed for others, but for herself. 

Those who make themselves a market for 
[jo] the world only do so for the sake of rev- 
enue, and if a state ought not to desire profit of 
this kind it ought not to have such an em- 
porium. Nowadays we often sec in countries 
and cities dockyards and harbours \cry con- 
veniently placed outside the city, but not too 
far off; and they are kept in (lependence by 
[j5] walls and similar fortifications. Caiics 
thus situated manifestly reap the benefit of in 
tercourse with their ports; and any harm which 
is likely to accrue may be easily guarded 
against by the laws, which will pronounce and 
determine who may hold communication with 
one another, and who may not. 

[40^ There can Ix' no doubt that the possession 
of a moderate naval force is advantageous to a 
1327 ^ city; the city should be formidable not 
only to its own citizens but to some of its 
neighbours, or, if necessary, able to assist them 
by sea as well as by land. The proper number 
or magnitude of this naval force is relative to 
the character of the state; for if her function is 
[5] to take a leading part in politics, her naval 
power should be commensurate with the scale 
of her enterprises. The population of the stale 
need not be much increased, since there is no 
necessity that the sailors should be citizens: 
the marines who have the control and com- 
[/o] mand will be freemen, and belong also 
to the infantry; and wherever there is a dense 
population of Perioeci and husbandmen, there 
will always be sailors more than enough. Of 
this we see instances at the present day. The 
[75] city of Ileraclea, for example, although 
sn’iall m comparison with many others, can 
man a considerable fleet. Such are our con- 
clusions respecting the territory ot the state, 
its harbours, its towns, its relations to the .w‘a, 
and Its maritime power. 

7 

Flaving spoken of the number of the citizens,^ 
we will proceed to speak of what should lx: 
their character. This Is a subject which can be 
[20] easily understood by any one who casts 
his eye on the more celebrated states ot Hel- 
las, and generally on the distribution of races 
in the habitable world. Those who live in a 
cold climate and in Furope are full of spirit, 
but wanting in intelligence and skill; and 
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[25] therefore they retain comparative free- 
dom, but have no political organization, and 
arc incapable of ruling over others. Whereas 
the natives of Asia are intelligent and inven- 
tive, but they arc wanting in spirit, and there- 
fore they are always in a state of subjection 
and slavery. But the Hellenic race, which is 
situated between them, is likewise inlcrmedi- 
[^o] ate in character, being high-spirited and 
also intelligent. Hence it continues free, and is 
the best-governed of any nation, and, if it 
could be formed into one state, would be able 
to rule the world. There are also similar dif- 
ferences in the different tribes of Hellas; for 
some of them arc of a one-sided nature, and 
are intelligent or courageous only, while in 
[^5] others there is a happy combination of 
teth qualities. And clearly those whom the 
legislator will most easily lead to virtue may 
be expected to be both intelligent and courage- 
ous. Some' say that the guardians should be 
friendly towards those whom they know, fierce 
[^o] towards those whom they do not know. 
Now, passion is the quality of the soul which 
1328 * begets friendship and enables us to love; 
notably the spirit within us is more stirred 
against our friends and acquaintances than 
against those who are unknown to us, when 
we think that we are despised by them; for 
which reason Archilochus,^ complaining of his 
friends, very naturally addresses his soul in 
these words, 

[^1 For surely thou are plagued on accou?2t of 
friends. 

The power of command and the love of 
freedom are in all men based upon this quality, 
for passion is commanding and invincible. 
Nor is it right to say that the guardians should 
be fierce towards those whom they do not 
know, for we ought not to be out of temper 
with any one; and a lofty spirit is not fierce by 
\^io\ but only when excited against 

a feeling which men shov/ most strongly 
towards their friends if they think they h.wc 
received a wrong at their hands: as indeed is 
reasonable; for, besides the actual injury, they 
seem to be deprived of a benefit those who 
[75] owe them one. Hence the saying, 

Cruel is the strife of brethren^ 
and again. 

They who love in excess also hate in excess.* 
Thus we have nearly determined the num- 
ber and character of the citizens of our state, 
II. 375. a Fr. 67, Bcrgk. 
dcs, £r. 975, Nauck. ^ Fr. adesp. 78, Nauck. 


and also the size and nature of their territory. 

I say ‘nearly’, for we ought not to require the 
[20] same minuteness in theory as in the facts 
given by perception. 

8 

As in other natural compounds the conditions 
ol a composite whole are not necessarily organ- 
ic parts of it, so in a state or in any other com- 
bination forming a unity not everything is a 

f art, which is a necessary condition. I'he 
25] members of an association have neces- 
sarily some one thing the same and common 
to all, in which they share equally or unequal- 
ly; for example, food or land or any other 
thing. But where there are two things of which 
one is a means and the other an end, they have 
nothing in common except that the one re- 
ceives what the other produces. Such, for cx- 
[^o] ample, is the relation in which workmen 
and tools stand to their work; the house and 
the builder have nothing in common, but the 
art of the builder is for the sake of the house. 
[^5] And so states require property, bul prop- 
erty, even though living beings are included in 
it, is no part of a state; lor a state is not a com- 
munity of living beings only, hut a cornnuinity 
of equals, aiming at the best Iilc possible. Now, 
whereas happiness is the highest good, Ix'ing a 
realization and perfect practice of virtue, 
which some can attain, while others have lit- 
tle or none of it, the various (]ualitics of men 
[40] are clearly the reason whynhcrc are vari- 
ous kinds of states and many forms of govern- 
ment; for different men seek after happiness 
1328 *^ in different ways and by different 
means, and so make for themselves different 
modes of life and forms of government. We 
must see also how many things arc indispen- 
sable to the existence of a state, tor what we call 
the parts of a slate will be found among the 
indispensahles. Let us then enumerate the tunc- 
Uons of a state, and we shaU easily c\\c\t what 
we want: 

[5] h'lrst, there must be food; secondly, 
for life requires many instrumcnls; ihirdh, 
there must he arms, for the members ol a coin 
munity have need of them, and in their 
hands, loo, in order to maintain jaulhoriiy both 
[/o] against disobedient subjects and agam'^t 
external assailants; fourthly, there must he a 
certain amount of revenue, both for internal 
needs, and for the purposes of war; fifthly, <>’' 
rather first, there must he a care of religion, 
which is commonly called worship; sixthly, 
and most necessary of all, there must be a 
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power of deciding what is for the public inter- 
est, and what is just in men’s dealings with 
one another. 

[75] These are the services which every state 
may be said to need. For a state is not a mere 
aggregate of persons, but a union of them 
suflicing for the purposes of life; and if any of 
these things be wanting, it is as we maintain 
impossible that the community can be abso- 
lutely self-sufficing. A state then should he 
framed with a view to the fulfilment of these 
functions. There must be husbandmen to pro- 
[20] cure food, and artisans, and a warlike and 
a wealthy class, and priests, and judges to de- 
cide what is necessary and expedient. 

9 

Having determined these points, we have in 
the next place to consider whether all ought 
to share in every sort of occupation. Shall every 
[25] man be at once husbandman, artisan, 
councillor, judge, or shall we suppose the sev- 
eral occupations just mentioned assigned to 
different [arsons.? or, thirdly, shall some em- 
ployments be assigned to individuals and 
others common to all? The same arrange- 
ment, however, does not occur in every con- 
[^o] stitution; as we were saying, all may be 
shared by all, or not all by all, but only some 
by some; and hence arise the differences of 
constitutions, for in democracies all share in all, 
in oligarchies the opposite practice prevails. 
Now, since we are here speaking of the best 
form of government, i.c. that under which the 
[35] '''dl be most happy (and happiness, 

as has lx*en already said, cannot exist without 
virtue), it clearly iollows that in the state which 
is best governed and possesses men who arc 
just absolutely, and not merely relatively to 
the principle of the constitution, the citizens 
must not lead the life of mechanics or trades- 
nieiu for such a life is i ignoble :inJ iiiim- 
ical to virlue. Neither must they lx* husband- 
1329 ^* men, since leisure is iu\essarv boih lor 
the tlevclopmcnt ol virlue and the j ,rtormancc 
ol political duties. 

Again, there is in a state a class ol warriors, 
and another of councillors, wlu) aiKise about 
I he expedient and determine matters oi law, 
and these seem in an especial manner parts of 
a state. Now, should these two classes be 
distinguished, or arc both functions to lx* as- 
signed to the same persons? Here again there 

no difficulty in seeing that both li. ions 
will in one way belong to the same, in another, 
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to different persons. To different persons in so 
far as these employments arc suited to different 
primes of life, for the one requires wisdom 
and the other strength. But on the other hand, 
since it is an impossible thing that those who 
[zo] arc able to use or to resist force should be 
willing to remain always in subjection, irom 
this point of view the persons are the same; 
for those who carry arms can always determine 
the fate of the constitution. It remains there- 
fore that both functions should be entrusted by 
the ideal constitution to the same persons, not, 
however, at the same time, but in the order 

F rescribed by nature, who has given to young 
75] men strength and to older men wisdom. 
Such a distribution of duties will be expedient 
and also just, and is founded upon a principle 
of conformity to merit. Resides, the ruling 
class should be the owners of property, for they 
arc citizens, and the citizens of a state should 
[20] be in good circumstances; whereas me- 
chanics or any other class which is not a pro- 
ducer of virtue have no share in the state. This 
follows from our first principle, for happiness 
cannot exist without virtue, and a city is not 
to be armed happy in regard to a portion of 
the citizens, but m regard to them all. And 
clearly property should be in their hands, since 
[25] the husbandmen will of necessity be 
slaves or barbarian Pcrioeci. 

Of the classes enumerated there remain only 
the priests, and the manner in which their 
office is to he regulated is obvious. No hus- 
bandman or mechanic should be appointed to 
It; lor the Gods should receive honour from 
[yo] the citizens only. Now since the body of 
the citizens is divided into two classes, the 
warriors and the councillors, and it is beseem- 
ing that the \s'orship of the Gods should be 
duly performed, and also a rest provided in 
their service for those who from age have given 
up active life, to the old men of rhc<rc two 
chases should he assigned the duties ot the 
priesthood. 

lia\e shown wliat arc the necessary con- 
ditions, and what the parts of a state: 
luishandnicn, era .si.icn, and labourers of all 
kinds aie necessary to the cx'stence of states, 
hut tlx Tts of the state are tlic warriors and 
councillors. And these are distinguished sev- 
erally from one another, the distinction being 
in some cases permanent, in others not. 

10 

[ 40] It is no new or recent discovery of political 
1329 ^ philosophers that the state ought to be 
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divided into classes, and that the warriors 
should be separated from the husbandmen. 
The system has continued in Eg)'pt and in 
Crete to this day, and was established, as tradi- 
tion says, by a law of Sesostris in Egypt and of 
[5] Minos in Crete. The institution of com- 
mon tables also appears to be of ancient date, 
being in Crete as old as the reign of Minos, 
and in Italy far older. The Italian historians say 
that there was a certain Italus king of Ocno- 
[/o] tria, from whom the Ocnotrians were 
called Italians, and who gave the name of Italy 
to the promontory of Europe lying within the 
Scylletic and Lametic Gulfs, which are distant 
from one another only half a day’s journey. 
They say that this Italus converted the Oeno- 
[75] trians from shepherds into husbandmen, 
and besides other laws which he gave them, 
was the founder of their comnion meals; even 
in our day some who are derived from him re- 
tain this institution and certain other laws of 
his. On the side of Italy towards Tyrrhcnia 
[ 20 ] dwelt the Opici, who arc now, as of old, 
called Ausones; and on the side towards lapy- 
gia and the Ionian Gulf, in the district called 
Siritis, the Chones, who are likewise of Ocno 
trian race. From this part of the world origi- 
nally came the institution of common tables; 
the separation into castes from Egypt, for the 
reign of Sesostris is of far greater antiquity 
than that of Minos. It is true indeed that these 
[25] and many other things have been in- 
vented several times over in the course of ages, 
or rather times without number; for necessity 
may be supposed to have taught men the in- 
ventions which were absolutely required, and 
when these were provided, it was natural that 
other things which would adorn and enrich 
life should grow up by degrees. And wc may 
[30] infer that in political institutions the 
same rule holds. Egypt witnesses to the an- 
tiquity of all these things, for the Egyptians 
appear to be of all people the most ancient; 
and they have laws and a regular constitution 
existing from time immemorial. We should 
therefore make the best use of what has been 
[35] already discovered, and try to supply 
defects. 

I have already remarked that the land ought 
to belong to those who possess arms and have 
a share in the government, and that the hus- 
bandmen ought to be a class distinct from 
them; and I have determined what should be 
the extent and nature of the territory. Let me 

f roceed to discuss the distribution of the land, 
40 ] and the character of the agricultural class; 


for I do not think that property ought to be 
1330 “ common, as some maintain, but only 
that by friendly consent there should be a com- 
mon use of it; and that no citizen should be in 
want of subsistence. 

As to common meals, there is a geneial 
agreement that a well-ordered city should have 
them; and wc will hereafter explain what are 
our own reasons for taking this view. They 
[5] ought, however, to be open to all the cit- 
izens. And yet it is not easy for the poor to 
contribute the requisite sum out of their pri- 
vate means, and to provide also for their house- 
hold. The cx^K-nse ol religious worship should 
likewise be a public charge. The land must 
[70] thcrclore be divided into two parts, one 
public and the other private, and each part 
should be subdivided, part of the public land 
being appropriated to the service of the Gods, 
and the other part used to defray the cost of 
the common meals; while of the private land, 
[75] part should be near the border, and the 
other near the city, so that, each citizen having 
two lots, they may all of them have land in 
both places; there is justice and fairness in such 
a division, and it tends to inspire unanimity 
among the people in their border wars. Where 
there is not this arrangement, some of them 
are too ready to come to blows with their 
[ 20 ] neighbours, while others arc so cautious 
that they c]uitc lose the sense of honour. Where- 
fore there is a law in some places which for- 
bids those who dwell near theT>order to take 
part in public deliberations alxiut wars with 
neighbours, on the ground that their interests 
will pervert their judgement. For the reasons 
already mentioned, then, the land should be 
divided in the manner described. The very 
[25] best thing of all would be that the hus- 
bandmen should be slaves taken from among 
men who are not all of the same race and 
not spirited, for if they have no spirit they 
wdll be better suited for their work, and 
there will lx- no danger ol their making a 
revolution. I'he next Ixst thing would lie 
[30] that they should be perioeci of foreign 
race, and of a like inferior nature; sonic of 
them should be the slaves of individuals, 
and employed on the private estates of men 
of property, the remainder should lx: the 
properly of the state and employed on 
the common land. I will hereafter explain 
what is the proper treatment of slaves, and 
why it is exjx'dicnt that liberty should Ik 
always held out to them as the reward of their 
services. 
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II 

We have already said that the city should he 
[ ^5] open to the land and to the sea,’ and to the 
whole country as far as possible. In respect of 
the place itself our wish would be that its situ- 
ation should be fortunate in four things. The 
first, health — this is a necessity: cities which 
lie towards the cast, and arc blown upon by 
[40] winds coming from the east, arc the 
healthiest; next in healthfulncss are those 
which are sheltered from the north wind, lor 
they have a milder winter. The site of the city 
1330 ** should likewise be convenient both for 
political administration and for war. With a 
view to the latter it should afford easy egress to 
the citizens, and at the same time 1^ inaccessible 
and difficult of capture to enemies. There 
shcHild be a natural abundance of springs and 
[5] fountains in the town, or, if there is a de- 
ficiency of them, great reservoirs may be estab- 
lished for the collection of rain-water, such as 
will not fail when the inhabitants arc cut off 
from the country by war. Special care should 
be taken of the health of the inhabitants, 
which will depend ciiiefly on the healthiness 
of the locality and of the quarter to which they 
arc exposed, and secondly, on the use of pure 
[ro] water; this latter point is by no means a 
secondary consideration. For the elements 
which we use most and oftenest for the sup- 
port of the body contribute most to health, and 
among these are water and air. Whcrclore, in 
all wise states, if there is a want of pure water, 
[75] and the suj)ply is not all equally good, the 
drinking water ought to lx: separated from that 
which is used for other purposes. 

As to strongholds, what is suitable to differ- 
ent forms of government varies: thus an acrop- 
olis is suitcil to an oligarchy or a monarchy, 
[20] but a plain to a democracy; neither to an 
aristocracy, but rather a numlx:r of strong 
places. The arrangement of private houses is 
considered to be more agreeable and generally 
more convenient, if the streets are regularly 
laid out after the modern fashion which Hip- 
podamus introduced, but for security in war 
[25] the antiquated mode of building, which 
made it difficult for strangers to get out of 
a town and for assailants to find their way in, is 
preferable. A city should therefore adopt both 
plans of building: it is possible to arrange the 
houses irregularly, as husbandmen plant their 
vines in what arc called ‘clumps'. The whole 
[jo] town should not be laid out in straight 
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lines, but only certain quarters and regions; 
thus security and beauty will be combined. 

As to walls, those who say that cities mak- 
ing any pretension to military virtue should 
not have them, are quite out of date in their 
notions; and they may see the cities which 

f rided themselves on this fancy confuted by 
^5] facts. True, there is little courage shown 
m seeking for safety behind a rampart when 
an enemy is similar in character and not much 
superior in number; but the superiority of the 
besiegers may be and often is too much both 
for ordinary human valour and for that which 
[^o] is found only in a few; and if they are to 
be saveil and to escape defeat and outrage, the 
1331 ® strongest wall will be the truest soldierly 
precaution, more especially now that missiles 
and siege engines have been brought to such 
perfection. To have no walls would be as fool- 
ish as to choose a site for a town in an exposed 
country, anti to le\cl the heights; or as if an in- 
[5] dividual w'cre to leave his house unwalled, 
lest the inmates should become cowards. Nor 
must we forget that those who have their cities 
surroumlcd by walls may either take advan- 
tage of them or not, but cities which are un- 
walled have no choice. 

[/o] It our conclusions are just, not only 
should cities have walls, but care should be 
taken to make them ornamental, as well as use- 
ful lor warlike purposes, and adapted to resist 
modern insentions. For as the assailants of a 
[/5I city do all they can to gain an advantage, 
so the defenders should make use of any means 
ot defence which have been already discovered, 
and should desisc and invent others, for when 
men arc well prepared no enemy even thinks 
of attacking them. 

12 

As the walls arc to be divided by guaril-houses 
[20] and towers built at suitable intervals, and 
the body of citizens must be distributed at com- 
mon tables, the idea will naturally occur that 
we should establish some of the common tables 
in the guard houses. These might be arranged 
as has been suggested: while the principal 
[25] common tables of the magistrates will 
occupy a suitable place, and there also will be 
the buildings appropriated to religious worship 
except in the case ot those rites which the law 
or the Pythian oracle has restricted to a special 
locality. The site should be a spot seen far and 
wide, which gives due ele\ation to virtue and 
towers over the neighbourhood. Below this 
[jo] spot should be established an agora, such 
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as that which the Thessalians call the ‘free- [30] Sometimes the right end is set before men, 


men’s agora’; from this all trade should be ex- 
cluded, and no mechanic, husbandman, or any 
such j^rson allowed to enter, unless he be sum- 
[ii] inoned by the magistrates. It would be a 
charming use of the place, if the gymnastic ex- 
ercises of the elder men were performed there. 
For in this noble practice different ages should 
be separated, and some of the magistrates 
should stay with the boys, while the grown-up 
men remain with the magistrates; for the pres- 
[^o] ence of the magistrates is the best mode 
of inspiring true modesty and ingenuous fear. 
1331^ There should also be a traders’ agora, 
distinct and apart from the other, in a situation 
which is convenient for the reception of goods 
both by sea and land. 

But in speaking of the magistrates wc must 
[5] not forget another section of the citizens, 
viz. the priests, for whom public tables should 
likewise be provided in their proper place near 
the temples. The magistrates who deal with 
contracts, indictments, summonses, and the 
like, and those who have the care of the agora 
[/o] and of the city respectively, ought to be 
established near an agora and some public 
place of meeting; the neighbourhood of the 
traders* agora will be a suitable spot; the upper 
agora we devote to the life of leisure, the other 
is intended for the necessities of trade. 

The same order should prevail in the coun- 
[75] try, for there too the magistrates, called 
by some ‘Inspectors of Forests’ and by others 
‘Wardens of the Country’, must have guard- 
houses and common tables while they are on 
duty; temples should also be scattered through- 
out the country, dedicated, some to Gods, and 
some to heroes. 

But it would be a waste of time for us to 
linger over details like these. The difficulty is 
not in imagining but in carrying them out. We 
[20] may talk about them as much as we like, 
but the execution of them will depend upon 
fortune. Wherefore let us say no more alxjut 
these matters for the present. 

13 

Returning to the constitution itself, let us seek 
[25] to determine out of what and what sort of 
elements the slate which is to be happy and 
well-governed should be composed. There are 
two things in which all well-being consists: one 
of them is the choice of a right end and aim of 
action, and the other the discovery of the ac- 
tions which are means towards it; for the 
means and the end may agree or disagree. 


but in practice they fail to attain it; in other 
cases they are successful in all the means, but 
they pro{X)se to themselves a bad end; and 
sometimes they fail in both. Take, for example, 
the art of medicine; physicians do not always 
[ ^5] understand the nature of health, and also 
the means which they use may not effect the 
desired end. In all arts and sciences both the 
end and the means should be equally within 
our control. 

The happiness and well-being which all men 
[./o] manifestly desire, some have the power of 
attaining, but to others, from some accident or 
defect of nature, the attainment of them is not 
granted; for a good life requires a supply of cx- 
1332* tcrnal goods, in a less degree when men 
are in a good state, in a greater degree when 
they are in a lower state. Others again, who 
possess the conditions of happiness, go utterly 
wrong from the first in the pursuit of it. But 
since our object is to discover the best form of 

f overnment, that, namely, under which a city 
5] will be best governed, and since the city is 
best governed which has the greatest opportu- 
nity of obtaining happiness, it is evident that 
w’c must clearly ascertain the nature of happi- 
ness. 

Wc maintain, and have said in the Ethics,^ if 
the arguments there adduced are of any value, 
that happiness is the realization and perfect ex- 
ercise of virtue, and this not conditional, but 
[/o] absolute. And I used the kerm ‘condition- 
al’ to express that which is indispensable, and 
‘absolute’ to express that which is good in itself. 
Take the case of just actions; just punishments 
and chastisements do indeed spring from a 
good principle, but they arc good only because 
we cannot do without them — it would lx: bet- 
ter that neither individuals nor stales should 
[75] need anything of the sort — but actions 
which aim at honour and advantage are abso- 
lutely the best. The conditional action is only 
the choice of a lesser evil; whereas these are the 
foundation and creation of good. A good man 
may make the best even of poverty and disease, 
[20] and the other ills of life; but he can only 
attain happiness under the opposite conditions 
(for this also has been determined in accord- 
ance with ethical arguments, that the good 
man is he for whom, because he is virtuous, the 
things that are absolutely good are good; it is 
also plain that his use of these goods must be 
[25] virtuous and in the absolute sense good). 
This makes men fancy that external goods arc 

* Ethics, I. 1098* 16; X. 1176** 4. 
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the cause of happiness, yet we might as well 
say that a brilliant performance on the lyre was 
to be attributed to the instrument and not to 
the skill of the performer. 

It follows then from what has been said that 
some things the legislator must find ready to 
his hand in a state, others he must provide. 
And therefore we can only say: May our state 
be constituted in such a manner as to be blessed 
with the goods of which fortune disposes (for 
[fo] we acknowledge her power); whereas 
virtue and goodness in the state are not a mat- 
ter of chance but the result of knowledge and 
purpose. A city can be viriuous only when the 
citizens who have a share in the government 
are virtuous, and in our state all the citizens 
share in the government; let us then inquire 
[^5] how a man becomes virtuous. For even 
if we could suppose the citizen body to be vir- 
tuous, without each of them l>eing so, yet the 
latter would be better, for in the virtue of each 
the virtue of all is involved. 

There are three things which make men 
[./o] good and virtuous; these arc nature, hab- 
it, rational principle. In the first place, every 
one must he bota a li'au and not some other 
animal; so, too, he must have a certain charac- 
ter, both of body and soul. But some qualities 
1332*’ there is no use in having at birth, for 
they arc altered by habit, and there are some 
gifts which by nature arc made to he tinned by 
habit to good or bad. Animals lead for the 
most part a life of nature, although in lesser 
particulars some are influenced by habit as 
[5] well, Man has rational principle, in addi- 
tion, and man only. Wherefore nature, habit, 
rational principle must be in harmony with 
one another; for they do not always agree; men 
do many things against habit and nature, if ra- 
tional principle persuades them that they 
ought. We have already determined what na- 
tures are likely to lx* most easily moulded by 
the hands of the legislator. All else is the work 
[/o] of education; wc learn some things by 
habit and some by instruction. 

Since every political society is composed of 
rulers and subjects, let us consider whether the 
relations of one to the other should interchange 
[75] or be permanent. For the education of the 
citizens will necessarily vary with the answer 
given to this question. Now, if some men ex- 
celled others in the same degree in which gods 
and heroes arc supixDsed to excel mankind in 
general (having in the first place a great ad- 
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vantage even in their bodies, and secondly in 
[20]' their minds), so that the superiority of the 
governors was undisputed and patent to their 
subjects, it would clearly be better that once for 
all the one class should rule and the others 
serve. But since this is unattainable, and kings 
have no marked superiority over their subjects, 
such as Scylax affirms to be found among the 
[25] Indians, it is obviously necessary on many 
grounds that all the citizens alike should take 
their turn of governing and being governed. 
Equality consists in the same treatment of sim- 
ilar f)crsons, and no government can stand 
which is not founded upon justice. For if the 
government be unjust every one in the country 
unites with the governed in the desire to have 
[^o] a revolution, and it is an impossibility 
that the memlx^rs of the government can be so 
numerous as to be stronger than all their ene- 
mies put together. Yet that governors should 
excel their subjects is undeniable. How all this 
is to effected, and in what way they will re- 
spectively share in the government, the legisla- 
[ij] tc has to consider. The subject has been 
already mentioned.^ Nature herself has pro- 
vided the distinction when she made a differ- 
ence between old and young within the same 
species of whom she fitted the one to govern 
and the other to be governed. No one takes of- 
fence at being governed when he is young, nor 
docs he think himself better than this gover- 
[ 40 ] nors, especially if he will enjoy the same 
privilege when he reaches the required age. 

Wc conclude that from one point of view 
governors and governed are identical, and 
from another different. And therefore their ed- 
1333® ucation must be the same and also dif- 
ferent. For he who would learn to command 
well must, as men say, first of all learn to obey. 
As I observed in the first part of this treatise, 
there is one rule which is for the sake of the 
rulers and another rule which is for the sake of 
[5] the ruled; the former is a despotic, the lat- 
ter a free government. Some commands differ 
not in the thing commanded, but in the inten- 
tion wnth which they are imposed. Wherefore, 
many apparently menial offices are an honour 
to the free youth by whom they are performed; 
for actions do not differ as honourable or dis- 
[70] honourable in themselves so much as in 
the end and intention of them. But since we say 
that the virtue of the citizen and ruler is the 
same as that of the good man, and that the 
same person must first be a subject and then a 
ruler, the legislator has to see that they become 

* 1329*2-17. 
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f ood men, and by what means this may be ac- 
75] complishcd, and what is the end of the 
perfect life. 

Now the soul of man is divided into two 
parts, one of which has a rational principle in 
itself, and the other, not having a rational prin- 
ciple in itself, is able to obey such a principle. 
And we call a man in any way good because he 
has the virtues of these two parts. In which of 
[ 20 ] them the end is more likely to be found is 
no matter of doubt to those who adopt our di- 
vision; for in the world both of nature and of 
art the inferior always exists for the sake of the 
better or superior, and the better or superior is 
that which has a rational principle. This prin- 
ciple, too, in our ordinary way of speaking, is 
[25] divided into two kinds, for there is a prac- 
tical and a speculative principle. This part, 
then, must evidently be similarly divided. And 
there must be a corresponding division of ac- 
tions; the actions of the naturally better part 
are to be preferred by those who have it in their 
power to attain to two out of the three or to all, 
for that is always to every one the most eligible 
which is the highest attainable by him. The 
[^o] whole of life is further divided into two 
parts, business and leisure, war and peace, and 
of actions some aim at what is necessary and 
useful, and some at what is honourable. And 
the preference given to one or the other class of 
actions must necessarily be like the preference 

f iven to one or other part of the soul and its ac- 
35] tions over the other; there must be war 
for the sake of peace, business for the .sake of 
leisure, things useful and necessary for the sake 
of things honourable. All these points the 
statesman should keep in view when he frames 
his laws; he should consider the parts of the 
soul and their functions, and above all the bet- 
ter and the end; he should also remember the 
[ 40 ] diversities of human lives and actions. 
For men must be able to engage in business 
1333 *^ and go to war, but leisure and f>eace are 
better; they must do what is necessary and in- 
deed what is useful, but what is honourable is 
better. On such principles children and persons 
of every age which requires education should 
[5] be trained. Whereas even the Hellenes of 
the present day who are reputed to be best gov- 
erned, and the legislators who gave them their 
constitutions, do not appear to have framed 
their governments with a regard to the best 
end, or to have given them laws and education 
with a view to all the virtues, but in a vulgar 
spirit have fallen back on those which prom- 
[zo] ised to be more useful and profitable. 


Many modern writers have taken a similar 
view; they commend the Lacedaemonian con- 
stitution, and praise the legislator for making 
conquest and war his sole aim, a doctrine 
[75] which may be refuted by argument and 
has long ago been refuted by facts. For most 
men desire empire in the hope of accumulat- 
ing the goods of fortune; and on this ground 
Thibron and all those who have written about 
the Lacedaemonian constitution have praised 
[20] their legislator, because the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, by being trained to meet dangers, gained 
great power. But surely they are not a happy 
people now that their empire has passed away, 
nor was their legislator right. How ridiculous 
is the result, if, while they are continuing in 
the observance of his laws and no one inter- 
feres with them, they have lost the better part 
[25] of life! I’hese writers further err about the 
sort of government which the legislator should 
approve, for the government of freemen is 
nobler and implies more virtue than despotic 
government. Neither is a city to be deemed 
happy or a legislator to be praised because he 
[)’o] trains his citizens to conquer and obtain 
dominion over their neighbours, for there is 
great evil in this. On a similar principle any 
citizen who could, should obviously try to ob- 
tain the power in his own state, — the crime 
which the Lacedaemonians accuse king Pau- 
sanias of attempting, although he had so great 
[35] honour already. No such principle and no 
law having this object is either statesmanlike 
or useful or right. For the same things arc best 
both for individuals and for states, and these 
are the things which the legislator ought to 
implant in the minds of his citizens. Neither 
should men study war with a view to the 
enslavement of those who do not deserve to 
[ 40 ] be enslaved; but first of all they should 
provide against their own enslavement, and 
in the second place obtain empire for the 
good of the governed, and not for the sake 
1334 ® of exercising a general despotism, and 
in the third place they should seek to be 
masters only over those who deserve to be 
slaves. Facts, as well as arguments, prove that 
the legislator should direct all his military and 
[5] other measures to the provision of leisure 
and the establishment of peace. For most 01 
these military states arc safe only while they 
are at war, but fall when they have acquired 
their empire; like unused iron they lose their 
temper in time of peace. And for this the legis- 
[70] lator is to blame, he never having taught 
them how to lead the life of peace. 
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Since the end of individuals and of states is the 
same, the end of the best man and of the best 
constitution must also be the same; it is there- 
fore evident that there ouirht to exist in both 
of them the virtues of leisure; for peace, as has 
[75] been often repeated,^ is the end of war, 
and leisure of toil. But leisure and cultivation 
may be promoted, not only by those virtues 
which arc practised in leisure, but also by some 
of those which are useful to business. For many 
necessaries of life have to be supplied before 
we can have leisure. Therefore a city must be 
[20] temperate and brave, and able to endure: 
for truly, as the proverb says, ‘There is no lei- 
sure for slaves,’ and those who cannot face dan- 
ger like men arc the slaves of any invader. 
Courage and endurance are required for busi- 
ness aiul philosophy for leisure, temperance 
[25] and justice for both, and more especially 
in times of jxace and leisure, for war compels 
men to be just and temperate, whereas the en- 
joyment of good fortune and the leisure which 
comes with j^nce t.^d to make them insolent. 
Those then who seem to be the best-ofT and to 
be in the possession ot every good, have s^iecial 
[yo] need of justice and tcm{)erance, — for ex- 
ample, those (if such there be, as the poets say) 
who dwell in the Islands of the Blest; they 
above all will need philosophy and tern^^er- 
ance and justice, and all the more the more lei- 
sure they have, living in the midst of abun- 
dance. There is no ditTicully in seeing why the 
[ ^5] slate that would be happy and good ought 
to ha\c these virtues. If it be disgraceful in men 
not to be able to use the goods of life, it is pe- 
culiarly flisgraceful not to be able to use them 
in time of leisure, — to show excellent quali- 
ties in action and war, and when they have 
|x:ace and leisure to be no better than slaves, 
[^o] Wherefore we should not practise virtue 
after the manner of the Lacedaemonians, For 
they, while agreeing with other men in their 
1334 *^ conception of the highest goods, differ 
from the rest of mankind in thinking that they 
are to be obtained by the practice of a single vir- 
tue. And since (they think) these goods and 
the enjoyment of them greater than the enjoy- 
[5] ment derived from the virtues . . . and that 
(it should be practised) for its own sake, is evi- 
dent from what has been said; we must now 
con''idcr how and by what means it is to be at- 
tained. 

We have already determined that nature and 
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habit and rational principle are required,^ and, 
of these, the proper nature of the citizens has 
also been defined by us.^ But we have still to 
consider whether the training of early life is to 
be that of rational principle or habit, for these 
two must accord, and when in accord they will 
[/o] then form the best of harmonics. The ra- 
tional principle may be mistaken and fail in 
attaining the highest ideal of life, and there 
may be a like evil influence of habit. Thus 
much is clear in the first place, that, as in all 
other things, birth implies an antecedent be- 
ginning, and that there arc beginnings whose 
end is relative to a further end. Now, in men 
rational principle and mind arc the end to- 
[75] wards which nature strives, so that the 
birth and moral discipline of the citizens ought 
to be ordered with a view to them. In the sec- 
ond place, as the soul and body are two, we 
see also that there arc two parts of the soul, the 
rational and the irrational, and two correspond- 
[20] ing states—rcason and appetite. And as 
the body is prior in order of generation to the 
soul, so the irrational is prior to the rational. 
The proof is that anger and wishing and desire 
are implanted in children from their very birth, 
but reason and understanding are developed 
as they grow older. Wherefore, the care of the 
[25] body ought to precede that of the soul, 
and the training of the appetitive part should 
follow: none the less our care of it must be for 
the sake of the reason, and our care of the body 
for the sake of the soul. 

16 

Since the legislator should begin by consider- 
ing how the frames of the children whom he is 
rearing may be as good as possible, his first 
[j^o] care will be about marriage — at what age 
should his citizens marry, and who are fit to 
marry? In legislating on this subject he ought 
to consider the persons and the length of their 
life, that their procreative life may terminate 
[ ^5] at the same period, and that they may not 
differ in their bodily powers, as will be the case 
if the man is still able to beget children while 
the woman is unable to bear them, or the wom- 
an able to bear while the man is unable to be- 
get, for from these causes arise quarrels and 
differences between married persons. Second- 
ly, he must consider the time at which the chil- 
dren will succeed to their parents; there ought 
[40] not to be too great an interval of age, for 
then the parents will be too old to derive any 
pleasure from their affection, or to be of any 
* 13^2® 59 «iqq. * Chapter 7. 
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nearly of an age; to youthful marriages there 
are many objections — the children will be want- 
ing in respect to the parents, who will seem to 
be their contemporaries, and disputes will arise 
in the management of the household. Thirdly, 
and this is the point from which we digressed,^ 
[5] the legislator must mould to his will the 
frames of newly-born children. Almost all 
these objects may be secured by attention to one 
point. Since the time of generation is common- 
ly limited within the age of seventy years in the 
case of a man, and of fifty in the case of a wom- 
[/o] an, the commencement of the union 
should conform to these periods. The union of 
male and female when too young is bad for the 
procreation of children; in all other animals the 
offspring of the young arc small and ill-devel- 
oped, and with a tendency to produce female 
[75] children, and therefore also in man, as is 
proved by the fact that in those cities in which 
men and women are accustomed to marry 
young, the people are small and weak; in child- 
birth also younger women suffer more, and 
more of them die; some persons say that this 
was the meaning of the response once given to 
[20] the Troezenians — the oracle really meant 
that many died because they married too 
young; it had nothing to do with the ingather- 
ing of the harvest. It also conduces to temper- 
ance not to marry too soon; for women who 
marry early are apt to be wanton; and in men 
[25] too the bodily frame is stunted if they 
marry while the seed is growing (for there is a 
time when the growth of the seed, also, ceases, 
or continues to but a slight extent). Women 
should marry when they are about eighteen 
years of age, and men at seven and thirty; then 
[50] they are in the prime of life, and the de- 
cline in the powers of both will coincide. Fur- 
ther, the children, if their birth takes place 
soon, as may reasonably be expected, will suc- 
ceed in the beginning of their prime, when the 
fathers are already in the decline of life, and 
have nearly reached their term of three-score 
years and ten. 

[yy] Thus much of the age proper for mar- 
riage: the season of the year should also be 
considered; according to our present custom, 
people generally limit marriage to the season 
of winter, and they are right. The precepts of 
[40] physicians and natural philosophers about 
generation should also be studied by the par- 
ents themselves; the physicians give good ad- 
vice about the favourable conditions of the 
11334*^ 29sqq. 


about the winds; of which they prefer the 
north to the south. 

What constitution in the parent is most ad- 
vantageous to the offspring is a subject which 
we will consider more carefully when we speak 
of the education of children, and we will only 
make a few general remarks at present. The 
[5] constitution of an athlete is not suited to 
the life of a citizen, or to health, or to the pro- 
creation of children, any more than the valetu- 
dinarian or exhausted constitution, but one 
which is in a mean between them. A man’s 
constitution should be inured to labour, but 
not to labour which is excessive or of one sort 
only, such as is practised by athletes; he should 
[/o] be capable of all the actions of a freeman. 
These remarks apply equally to both parents. 

Women who arc with child should he care- 
ful of themselves; they should take exercise 
and have a nourishing diet. The first of these 

f rescriptions the legislator will easily carry 
75] into effect by requiring that they shall 
take a walk daily to some temple, where they 
can worship the gods who preside over birth. 
Their minds, however, unlike their bodies, 
they ought to keep quiet, for the offspring de- 
rive their natures from their mothers as plants 
do from the earth. 

[20] As to the exposure and rearing of chil- 
dren, let there be a law that no deformed child 
shall live, but that on the ground of an excess 
in the number of children, if The established 
customs of the state forbid this (for in our state 
population has a limit), no child is to be ex- 
posed, but when couples have children in ex- 
cess, let abortion be procured belore sense and 
[25] life have begun; what may or may not be 
lawfully done in these cases depends on the 
question of life and sensation. 

And now, having determined at what ages 
men and women are to begin their union, let 
us also determine how long they shall continue 
to l>eget and bear offspring for the state; men 
who arc too old, like men who are too young, 
[50] produce children who arc defective in 
body and mind; the children of very old men 
are weakly. The limit, then, should be the age 
which is the prime of their intelligence, and 
this in most persons, according to the notion of 
some poets who measure life by periods of sev- 
[^5] en years, is about fifty; at four or five 
years later, they should cease from having fam- 
ilies; and from that time forward only cohabit 
with one another for the sake of health, or for 
some similar reason. 
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As to adultery, let it be held disgraceful, in 
[^o] general, for any man or woman to be 
found in any way unfaithful when they are 
1336 * married, and called husband and wife. 
If during the time of bearing children any- 
thing of the sort occur, let the guilty person be 
punished with a loss of privileges in propor- 
tion to the offence. 

17 

After the children have been born, the man- 
ner of rearing them may be supposed to have a 
[5] great effect on their bodily strength. It 
would appear from the example of animals, 
and of those nations who desire to create the 
military habit, that the food which has most 
milk in it is best suited to human beings; but 
the less wine the better, if they would escape 
diseases. Also all the motions to which chil- 
dren can be subjected at their early age are very 
[10] useful. But in order to preserve their ten- 
der limbs from distortion, some nations have 
had recourse to mechanical appliances which 
straighten their bodies. To accustom children 
to the cold from O' earliest years is also an 
excellent practice, which greatly conduces to 
health, and hardens them for military service. 
[75] Hence many barbarians have a custom of 
plunging their children at birth into a cold 
stream; others, like the Celts, clothe them in a 
light wrapper only. For human nature should 
be early habituated to endure all which by 
habit it can be made to endure; but the process 
[20] must be gradual. And children, from 
their natural warmth, may l>e easily trained to 
Ixrar cold. Such care should atten^l them in the 
first stage of life. 

The next period lasts to the age of five; dur- 
ing this no demand should be made upon the 
child for study or labour, lest its growth be 
[25] impeded; and there should be sufficient 
motion to prevent the limbs from being inac- 
tive. This can be secured, among other ways, 
by amusement, but the amusement should not 
[50] l>c vulgar or tiring or effeminate. The Di- 
rectors of Education, as they arc termed, should 
be careful what tales or stories the children 
hcar,^ for all such things arc designed to pre- 
pare the way for the business of later life, and 
should be for the most part imitations of the 
occupations which they will hereafter pursue 
in earnest.^ Those are wrong who in their laws 
attempt to check the loud crying and scream- 
[35] of children, for these contribute to- 
wards their growth, and, in a manner, exercise 

^ Plato, Republic^ II. 377 if. * plato, Laws^ i. 643. 


their bodies.^ Strainingthc voice has a strength- 
ening effect similar to that produced by the re- 
tention of the breath in violent exertions. The 
[40^ Directors of Education should have an 
eye to their bringing up, and in particular 
should take care that they are left as little as 
1336 *’ possible with slaves. For until they are 
seven years old they must live at home; and 
therefore, even at this early age, it is to be ex- 
pected that they should acquire a taint of 
meanness from what they hear and see. In- 
deed, there is nothing which the legislator 
should be more careful to drive away than in- 
[5] decency of speech; for the light utterance 
of shameful words leads soon to shameful ac- 
tions. The young especially should never be al- 
lowed to repeat or hear anything of the sort. A 
freeman who is found saying or doing what is 
forbidden, if he be too young as yet to have the 
privilege of reclining at the public tables, 
[70] should be disgraced and beaten, and an 
elder person d^raded as his slavish conduct 
deserves. And since we do not allow improper 
language, clearly we should also banish pic- 
tures or speeches from the stage which are in- 
decent. Let the rulers take care that there be no 
[75] image or picture representing unseemly 
actions, except in the temples of those Gods at 
whose festivals the law permits even ribaldry, 
and whom the law also permits to be wor- 
shipped by persons of mature age on behalf of 
themselves, their children, and their wives. But 
[20] the legislator should not allow youth to 
be sf^ctators of iambi or of comedy until they 
arc ol an age to sit at the public tables and to 
drink strong wine; by that time education will 
have armed them against the evil influences of 
such representations. 

We have made these remarks in a cursory 
[25I manner, — they arc enough for the pres- 
ent occasion; but hereafter we will return to 
the subject and after a fuller discussion deter- 
mine whether such lil-icrty should or should 
not be granted, and in what way granted, if at 
all. Thcodorus, the tragic actor, was quite right 
in saying that he would not allow any other ac- 
tor, not even if he were quite second-rate, to 
[^o] enter before himself, lx?cause the s|x'cta- 
tors grew fond of the voices which they first 
heard. And the same principle applies univer- 
sally to association with things as well as with 
persons, for we always like best whatever 
comes first. And therefore youth should be kept 
strangers to all that is bad, and especially to 
[^’5] things which suggest vice or hate. When 

® PI.U0, Ibid.t vii. 792. 
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the five years have passed away, during the made by nature; for the deficienccs of nature 

two following years they must look on at the arc what art and education seek to fill up. 

pursuits which they are hereafter to learn. Let us then first inquire if any regulations are 
There are two periods of life with reference to to be laid down about children, and secondly, 
which education has to be divided, from seven whether the care of them should be the con- 

to the age of puberty, and onwards to the age corn of the state or of private individuals, 

of one and twenty. The poets who divitle ages [5] which latter is in our own day the com- 

[^o] by sevens are in the main right; but we mon custom, and in the third place, what these 

1337 * should observe the divisions actually regulations should be. 

BOOK VIII 


1 

No one will doubt that the legislator should 
direct his attention above all to the education 
of youth; for the neglect of education does 
harm to the constitution. The citizen should be 
moulded to suit the form of government under 
which he lives. For each government has a pe- 
[75] culiar character which originally formed 
and which continues to preserve it. The char- 
acter of democracy creates democracy, and the 
character of oligarchy creates oligarchy; and 
always the better the character, the better the 
government. 

Again, for the exercise of any faculty or art 
[ 20 ] a previous training and habituation arc 
required; clearly therefore for the practice of 
virtue. And since the whole city has one end, 
it is manifest that education should be one and 
the same for all, and that it should be public, 
and not private, — not as at present, w’hen every 
one looks after his own children separately, 
[25] and gives them separate instruction of 
the sort which he thinks best; the training in 
things which are of common interest should be 
the same for all. Neither must we suppose that 
any one of the citizens belongs to himself, for 
they all belong to the state, and are each of 
them a part of the state, and the care of each 
[^o] part is inseparable from the care of the 
whole. In this particular as in some others the 
Lacedaemonians are to be praised, for they take 
the greatest pains about their children, and 
make education the business of the state. 

2 

That education should be regulated by law and 
should be an affair of state is not to be denied, 
but what should be the character of this pub- 
lic education, and how young persons should 
be educated, are questions which remain to be 
considered. As things are, there is disagrec- 
[55] ment about the subjects. For mankind are 
by no means agreed about the things to be 
taught, whether we look to virtue or the best 


life. Neither is it clear whether education is 
more concerned with intellectual or with moral 
virtue. The existing practice is perplexing; no 
[ 40 ] one knows on what principle wc should 
proceed — should the useful in life, or should 
virtue, or should the higher knowledge, be 
the aim of our training; all three opinions 
1337 ** have been entertained. Again, about 
the means there is no agreement; for differ- 
ent persons, starting with different ideas about 
the nature of virtue, naturally disagree about 
the practice of it. I'herc can be no doubt that 
children should be taught those useful things 
which are really necessary, but not all use- 
[5] ful things; for occupations are divided 
into liberal and illiberal; and to young chil- 
dren should be imparted only such kinds of 
knowledge as will be useful to them without 
vulgarizing them. And any occupation, art, 
[/o] or science, which makej.^ the body or 
soul or mind of the freeman less fit for the 
practice or exercise of virtue, is vulgar; where- 
fore wc call those arts vulgar which tend to 
deform the body, and likewise all paid em- 
ployments, for they absorb and degrade the 
[75] mind. There arc also some lilxTal arts 
quite proper lor a freeman to acquire, but only 
in a certain degree, and il he attend to them 
too closely, in order to attain perfection in 
them, the same evil effects will follow. The ob- 
ject also which a man sets before him makes a 
great difference; if he docs or learns anything 
for his own sake or for the sake of his friends, 
or with a view to excellence, the action will not 
[20] appear illiberal; but if done for the sake 
of others, the very same action will be thought 
menial and servile. The received subjects of in- 
struction, as T have already remarked,^ are partly 
of a liberal and partly of an illiberal character. 

3 

The customary branches of education arc in 
number four; they are — (i) reading and writ- 
‘“ 39 '** 3 * 
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ing, (2) gymnastic exercises, (3) music, to 
[25J which is sometimes added (4) drawing. 
Of these, reading and writing and drawing are 
regarded as useful for the purposes of life in a 
variety of ways, and gymnastic exercises are 
thought to infuse courage. Concerning music 
a doubt may be raised — in our own day most 
men cultivate it for the sake of pleasure, but 
[ ]o] originally it was included in education, 
because nature herself, as has Ixien often said,* 
requires that we should 1^ able, not only to 
work well, but to use leisure well; for, as I 
must repeat once again, the first principle of all 
action is leisure. Both are required, but leisure 
IS better than occupation and is its end; and 
therefore the question must be asked, what 
ought we to do when at leisure? Clearly we 
[^5] ought not to be amusing ourselves, for 
tlieii amusement would Ixr the end of life. But 
ii this is inconceivable, and amusement is need- 
ed more amid serious occupations than at oth- 
er times (for he who is hard at work has need 
of relaxation, and amusement gives relaxation, 
whereas occupation is always accompanied 
[^o] with exert ic.i and effort), wc should in- 
troduce amusements only at suitable times, and 
they should lae our medicines, lor the emotion 
which they create in the soul is a relaxation, 
1338 ® and from the pleasure we obtain rest. 
But leisure of itsell gi\cs pleasure and happi- 
ness and enjoyment of life, which are experi- 
enced, not by the busy man, but by those who 
ha\c leisure. Imr he who is occupied has in 
[5] view some end which he has not attained; 
but ha[)pincss is an end, since all men deem it 
to be accompanied with pleasure and not with 
pain. This pleasure, Iiowever, is regarded dif- 
ierently by different persons, and varies accord- 
ing to the habit of individuals; the pleasure of 
the best man is the l>est, and springs from the 
noblest sources. It is clear then that there arc 
branches of learning and education which we 
[/o] must study merely with a view to leisure 
spent in intellectual activity, and these are to 
be valued lor their own sake; whereas those 
kinds ol knowledge which are useful in busi- 
ness are to be deemed necessary, and exist for 
the sake of other things. And therefore our fa- 
thers admitted music into education, not on 
the ground cither of its necessity or utility, for 
[/5J it is not necessary, nor indeed useful in 
the same manner as reading and writing, 
which are useful in money-making, in the 
management of a household, in the acquisition 
of knowledge and in political life, nor like 
* 11. 1271* 41 sqq.; VII. 1333“ 16-1334'’ 3: Ethics, x. 6. 
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drawing, useful for a more correct judgement 
of the works of artists, nor again like gymnas- 
[20] tic, which gives health and strength; for 
neither of these is to be gained from music. 
There remains, then, the use of music for in- 
tellectual enjoyment in leisure; which is in fact 
evidently the reason of its introduction, this 
being one of the ways in which it is thought 
that a freeman should pass his leisure; as Ho- 
mer says — 

[25] Htft he who alone should be called to the 

pleasant feast, 

and afterwards he speaks of others whom he 
describes as inviting 

The bald who would delight them all} 

And in another place Odysseus says there is 
no better way of passing life than when men’s 
hearts are merry and 

The banqutteis in the hall, sitting in order, 

hear the voice of the minstrel} 

[^o] It is evident, then, that there is a sort of 
education in which parents should train their 
sons, not as being useful or necessary, but be- 
cause it is liberal or noble. Whether this is of 
one kind only, or of more than one, and if so, 
what they arc, and how they are to lx: impart- 
ed, must hereafter be determined. Thus much 
[35] we are now in a position to say, that the 
ancients witness to us; for their opinion may 
be gathered from the fact that music is one of 
the received and traditional branches of educa- 
tion. Further, it is clear that children should 
be instructed in some useful things, — ior ex- 
ample, in reading and writing, — not only for 
their usefulness, but also because many other 
sorts of knowledge are acquired through them. 
[4^0] With a like view they may be taught 
drawing, not to prevent their making mis- 
takes in their own purchases, or in order 
that they may not lx; imposed upon in the 
1338 *^ bluing or selling of articles, but per- 
haps rather because it makes them judges 
of the beauty of the human form. To be 
always seeking after the useful docs not be- 
[5] come free and exalted souls. Now it is 
clear that in education practice must be used 
before theory, and the body be trained be- 
fore the mind; and therefore boys should 
be handed over to the trainer, who creates 
in them the proper habit of body, and to 
the wrestling-master, who teaches them their 
exercises. 

* Odyssey, XVII. 385. 
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Of those states which in our own day seem to 
take the greatest care of children, some aim at 

P roducing in them an athletic habit, but they 
/o] only injure their forms and stunt their 
growth. Although the Lacedaemonians have 
not fallen into this mistake, yet they brutalize 
their children by laborious exercises which 
they think will make them courageous. But in 
truth, as we have often repeated,^ education 
[75] should not be exclusively, or principally, 
directed to this end. And even if we suppose 
the Lacedaemonians to be right in their end, 
they do not attain it. For among barbarians 
and among animals courage is found associat- 
ed, not with the greatest ferocity, but with a 

f entle and lion-like temper. There are many 
20 ] races who are ready enough to kill and 
eat men, such as the Achacans and Heniochi, 
who both live about the Black Sea; and there 
are other mainland tribes, as bad or worse, who 
all live by plunder, but have no courage. It is 
[25] notorious that the Lacedaemonians them- 
selves, while they alone were assiduous in their 
laborious drill, were superior to others, but 
now they arc beaten both in war and gymnas- 
tic exercises. For their ancient superiority did 
not depend on their mode of training their 
youth, but only on the circumstance that they 
trained them when their only rivals did not. 
Hence we may infer that what is noble, not 
what is brutal, should have the first place; no 
[50] wolf or other wild animal will face a 
really noble danger; such dangers are for thef 
brave man. And parents who devote their chil- 
dren to gymnastics while they neglect their 
necessary education, in reality vulgarize them; 
for they make them useful to the art of states- 
[^5] manship in one quality only, and even in 
this the argument proves them to be inferior 
to others. We should judge the Lacedaemoni- 
ans not from what they have been, but from 
what they are; for now they have rivals who 
compete with their education; formerly they 
had none. 

It is an admitted principle, that gymnastic 
[40] exercises should be employed in education, 
and that for children they should be of a light- 
er kind, avoiding severe diet or painful toil, 
lest the growth of the body be impaired. The 
evil of excessive training in early years is strik- 
1339 * ingly proved by the example of the 
Olympic victors; for not more than two or 
three of them have gained a prize both as boys 
^ II. 1271*41-^ 10; VII. 1333** 5 sqq., 1334“ 40sqq. 


and as men; their early training and severe 
gymnastic exercises exhausted their constitu- 
tions. When boyhood is over, three years 
should be spent in other studies; the period of 
[5] life which follows may then be devoted to 
hard exercise and strict diet. Men ought not to 
labour at the same time with their minds 
and with their bodies; for the two kinds of la- 
bour are opposed to one another; the labour of 
the body impedes the mind, and the labour of 
[/o] the mind the body. 

5 

Concerning music there are some questions 
which we have already raised;^ these we may 
now resume and carry further; and our re- 
marks will serve as a prelude to this or any 
other discussion of the subject. It is not easy to 
[75] determine the nature of music, or why 
any one should have a knowledge of it. Shall 
we say, for the sake of amusement and relaxa- 
tion, like sleep or drinking, which are not good 
in themselves, but are pleasant, and at the same 
time ‘make care to cease’, as Fairipidcs^ says? 
And for this end men also appoint music, and 
[20] make use of all three alike, — sleep, drink- 
ing, music, — to which some add dancing. Or 
shall we argue that music conduces to virtue, 
on the ground that it can form our minds and 
habituate us to true pleasures as our bodies 
are made by gymnastic to be of a certain charac- 
[25] ter? Or shall we say that it contributes to 
the enjoyment of leisure and mental cultiva- 
tion, which is a third alternative? Now obvi- 
ously youths are not to be instructed with a 
view to their amusement, for learning is no 
amusement, but is accompanied with pain. 
Neither is intellectual enjoyment suitable to 
[jo] boys of that age, for it is the end, and that 
which is imperfect cannot attain the perfect or 
end. But perhaps it may be said that boys learn 
music for the sake of the amusement which 
they will have when they are grown up. If so, 
why should they learn themselves, and not, 
[jj] like the Persian and Median kings, enjoy 
the pleasure and instruction which is derived 
from hearing others? (for surely persons who 
have made music the business and profession 
of their lives will be better performers than 
those who practise only long enough to learn). 
If they must learn music, on the same princi- 
[40] pic they should learn cookery, which is 
absurd. And even granting that music may 
form the character, the objection still holds: 
why should we learn ourselves? Why cannot 
* *337** ^7" * 33^* 3®* * Bacchantes^ 381 . 
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1339 ** we attain true pleasure and form a cor- 
rect judgement from hearing others, like the 
Lacedaemonians? — for they, without learning 
music, nevertheless can correctly judge, as they 
say, of good and bad melodics. Or again, if mu- 
sic should be used to promote cheerfulness and 
[5] refined intellectual enjoyment, the objec- 
tion still remains — why should we learn our- 
selves instead of enjoying the performances of 
others? We may illustrate what we are saying 
by our conception of the Gods; for in the poets 
Zeus does not himself sing or play on the lyre. 
Nay, wc call professional f)erforiners vulgar; 
no freeman would play or sing unless he were 
intoxicated or in jest. But these matters may 
[/o] be left for the present. 

The first question is whether music is or is 
not to be a part of education. Of the three 
things mentioned in our discussion, which 
does it produce? — education or amusement or 
intellectual enjoyment, for it may be reckoned 
under all three, and seems to share in the na- 
ture of all of them. Amusement is for the sake 
[75] of relaxation, and relaxation is of neces- 
sity sweet, for it i, remedy of pain caused 
by toil; and intellectual enjoyment is univer- 
sally acknowledged to contain an element not 
only of the noble but of the pleasant, for happi- 
[joJ ness is made up ol both. All men agree 
that music is one of the pleasantest things, 
wdicther with or without song; as Musaeus 
says. 

Song is to mortals of all things the sweetest. 

I fence and with good reason it is introduced 
into social gatherings and entertainments, be- 
cause it makes the hearts of men glad: so that 
on this ground alone we may assume that the 
[25] young ought to be trained in it. For inno- 
cent j)leasiircs arc not only in harmony with 
the perfect end of life, but they also provide 
relaxation. And whereas men rarely attain the 
end, but often rest by the way and amuse them- 
selves, not only with a view to a further end, 
[^0] but also for the pleasure’s sake, it may be 
well at times to let them find a reireshment in 
music. It sometimes happens that men make 
amusement the end, for the end probably con- 
tains some element ol pleasure, though nor any 
ordinary or lower pleasure; but they mistake 
the lower for the higher, and in seeking for the 
one find the other, since every pleasure has a 
[35] likeness to the end of action. For the end 
is not eligible for the sake of any future good, 
nor do the pleasures which wc have described 
exist for the sake of any future good but of the 
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past, that is to say, they arc the alleviation of 
past toils and pains. And we may infer this to 
be the reason why men seek happiness from 
[^o] these pleasures. But music is pursued, not 
only as an alleviation of past toil, but also as 
providing recreation. And who can say wheth- 
er, having this use, it may not also have a no- 
1340 ® blcr one? In addition to this common 
pleasure, felt and shared in by all (for the 
pleasure given by music is natural, and there- 
fore adapted to all ages and characters), may 
[5] it not have also some influence over the 
character and the soul? It must have such an 
influence if characters are affected by it. And 
that they are so affected is proved in many 
ways, and not least by the power which the 
[70] songs of Olympus exercise; for beyond 
question they inspire enthusiasm, and enthu- 
siasm is an emotion of the ethical part of the 
soul. Besides, when men hear imitations, even 
apart from the rhythms and tunes themselves, 
[75] their feelings move in sympathy. Since 
then music is a pleasure, and virtue consists in 
rejoicing and loving and hating aright, there 
is clearly nothing which we are so much con- 
cerned to acquire and to cultivate as the power 
of forming right judgements, and of taking 
delight in good dispositions and noble actions. 
Rhythm and melody supply imitations of an- 
[20] ger and gentleness, and also of courage 
and temperance, and of all the qualities con- 
trary to these, and of the other qualities of 
character, which hardly fall short of the actual 
affections, as we know from our own experi- 
ence, for in listening to such strains our souls 
undergo a change. The habit of feeling pleas- 
ure or pain at mere representations is not far 
removed from the same feeling about realities; 
[25] for example, if any one delights in the 
sight of a statue for its beauty only, it necessa- 
rily follows that the sight of the original will 
be pleasant to him. The objects of no other 
sense, such as taste or touch, have any rcsem- 
[30] blance to moral qualities; in visible ob- 
jects there is only a little, for there are figures 
which are of a moral character, but only to a 
slight extent, and all do not participate in the 
feeling about them. Again, figures and colours 
arc not imitations, but signs, of moral habits, 
indications which the body gives of states of 
[35] feeling. The connexion of them with mor- 
als is slight, but in so far as there is any, young 
men should be taught to look, not at the works 
of Pauson, but at those of Polygnotus, or any 
other painter or sculptor who expresses moral 
ideas. On the other hand, even in mere melo- 
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[^o] dies there is an imitation of character, for 
the musical modes differ essentially from one 
another, and those who hear them arc differ- 
ently aiJected by each. Some of them make 
1340** men sad and grave, like the so-called 
Mixolydian, others enfeeble the mind, like the 
relaxed modes, another, again, produces a mod- 
erate and settled temper, w'hich appears to be 
the peculiar effect of the Dorian; the Phrygian 
inspires enthusiasm. The whole subject has 
[5J been well treated by philosophical writers 
on this branch of education, and they confirm 
their arguments by facts. The same principles 
apply to rhythms; some have a character of 
rest, others of motion, and of these latter again, 
some have a more vulgar, others a nobler 
[70] movement. Enough has been said to 
show that music has a power of forming the 
character, and should therefore be introduced 
into the education of the young. The study is 
[75] suited to the stage of youth, for young 
persons will not, it they can help, endure any- 
thing which is not sweetened by pleasure, and 
music has a natural sweetness. There seems to 
be in us a sort of affinity to musical modes and 
rhythms, which makes some philosophers say 
that the soul is a tuning, others, that it possesses 
tuning. 

6 

[ 20 ] And now uc have to determine the 
question which has been already raised,* 
whether children should be themselves taught 
to sing and play or not. Clearly there is a con- 
siderable difference made in the character by 
the actual practice of the art. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, for those who do not perform 
[25] to be good judges of the performances of 
others. Besides, children should have some- 
thing to do, and the rattle of Archytas, which 
people give to their children in order to amuse 
them and prevent them from breaking any- 
thing in the house, was a capital invention, for 
a young thing cannot be quiet. The rattle is a 
toy suited to the infant mind, and education is 
[jo] a rattle or a toy for children of a larger 
growth. We conclude then that they should be 
taught music in such a way as to become not 
only critics but performers. 

The question what is or is not suitable for 
different ages may be easily answered; nor is 
there any difficulty in meeting the objection of 
those who say that the study of music is vulgar. 
[ 35 ] reply (i) in the first place, that they 
who arc to be judges must also be performers, 
* *339“ 


and that they should begin to practise early, al- 
though when they are older they may Ik spared 
the execution; they must have learned to ap- 
preciate what is good and to delight in it, 
thanks to the knowdedge which they acquired 
[ 40 ] in their youth. As to (2) the vulgarizing 
effect which music is supposed to exercise, this 
is a question which wc shall have no difficulty 
in determining, when we have considered to 
what extent freemen w'ho are being trained to 
political virtue should pursue the art, what 
1341** melodics and what rhythms they should 
be allowed to use, and what instruments should 
be employed in teaching them to play; for even 
the instrument makes a difference. The answer 
to the objection turns upon these distinctions; 
for it is quite possible that certain methods of 
teaching and learning music do really have a 
[5] degrading effect. It is evident then that the 
learning of music ought not to impctlc the 
business of rijKr years, or to degrade the body 
or lender it unfit for civil or military training, 
whether tor bodily exercises at the time or for 
later studies. 

[/o] The right measure will be attained if stu- 
dents of music stop short ot the ails which arc 
practised in professional contests, and do not 
seek to accjuire those fantastic marvels of exe- 
cution which are now the fashion in such con- 
tests, and from these have passetl into educa- 
tion. Let the young practise even such music as 
wc have prescribed, only until they arc able to 
feel delight in noble melodics and rhythms, 
and not merely in that common part of music 
[75] in which every slave or child and even 
some animals find pleasure. 

From these principles we may also infer 
what instruments should be used. The llute, or 
any other instrument which requires great 
skill, as for example the harp, ought not to be 
admitted into education, but only such as will 
[20] make intelligent students of music or of 
the other parts of education. Besides, the flute 
is not an instrument which is expressive of 
moral character; it is too exciting. The proper 
time for using it is when the pcrlormance aims 
not at instruction, but at the relief of the pas- 
sions. And there is a further objection; the im- 

f ediment which the flute presents to the use of 
25] the voice detracts from its educational 
value. The ancients therefore were right in for- 
bidding the flute to youths and freemen, al- 
though they had once allowed it. For when 
their wealth gave them a greater inclination to 
leisure, and they had loftier notions of excel- 
lence, being also elated with their success, both 
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[_^o] before and after the Persian War, with 
more zeal than discernment they pursued ev- 
ery kind of knowledge, and so they introduced 
the flute into education. At Lacedaemon there 
v/as a choragus who led the chorus with a flute, 
and at Athens the instrument became so popu- 
lar that most freemen could play upon it. The 
[ ^5] popularity is shown by the tablet which 
Thrasippus dedicated when he furnished the 
chorus to Ecphantidcs. Later exj[3criencc en- 
abled men to judge what was or was not really 
conducive to virtue, and they rejected both the 
flute and several other old-fashioned instru- 
\4o\ ments, such as the Lydian harp, the many- 
stringed lyre, the 'heptagon', 'triangle', ‘sam- 
buca’, and the like — which are intended only 
1341 *^ to give pleasure to the hearer, and re- 
quire extraordinary skill of hand. There is a 
meaning also in the myth of the ancients, 
which tells how Athene invented the flute and 
then threw it away. It was not a bad idea of 
f 5] theirs, that the Goddess disliked the in- 
strument because it made the face ugly; but 
with still more reason may we say that she re- 
jected it Ixxause the acquirement of flute-play- 
ing contributes notlung to the mind, since to 
Athene we ascrilK both knowledge and art. 

Thus then we reject the professional instru- 
ments and also the professional mode of edu- 
cation in music (ancl by professional we mean 
[/o] that which is adopted in contests), for in 
this the performer practises the art, not for the 
sake of his own improvement, but in order to 
give pleasure, and that of a vulgar sort, to his 
hearers. For this reason the execution of such 
music is not I he part of a freeman but of a paid 
performer, and the result is that the perform- 
ers arc vulgarized, for the end at which they 
[ 75] aim is bad. The vulgarity of the spectator 
tends to lower the character of the music and 
therefore of the performers; they look to him 
— he makes them what they arc, ami fashions 
even their bodies by the movements which he 
expects them to exhibit. 

7 

We have also to consider rhythms and modes, 
[20] and their use in education. Shall we use 
them all or make a distinction? and shall the 
same distinction be made for those who prac- 
tise music with a view to education, or shall it 
he some other? Now we see that music is pro- 
duced by melody and rhythm, and we ought to 
[25] know what influence these have respec- 
tively on education, and whether we should 
prefer excellence in melody or excellence in 
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rhythm. But as the subject has been very well 
treated by many musicians of the present day, 
and also by philosophers who have had consid- 
erable experience of musical education, to these 
[^o] we would refer the more exact student of 
the subject; we shall only speak of it now after 
the manner of the legislator, stating the gen- 
eral principles. 

We accept the division of melodies proposed 
by certain philosophers into ethical melodies, 
melodies of action, and passionate or inspiring 
melodies, each having, as they say, a mode cor- 
[35] responding to it. But we maintain further 
that music should be studied, not for the sake 
of one, but of many benefits, that is to say, with 
a view to (i) education, (2) purgation (the 
word ‘purgation’ we use at present without ex- 
planation, but when hereafter we speak of po- 
etry,^ we will treat the subject with more pre- 
[^o] cision); music may also serve (3) for in- 
tellectual enjoyment, for relaxation and for rec- 
reation after exertion. It is clear, therefore, that 
1342 ® all the modes must be employed by us, 
but not all of them in the same manner. In edu- 
cation the most ethical modes are to be pre- 
ferred, but in listening to the performances of 
others we may admit the modes of action and 
[5] passion also. For feelings such as pity and 
fear, or, again, enthusiasm, exist very strongly 
in some souls, and have more or less influence 
over all. Some persons fall into a religious 
frenzy, whom we see as a result of the sacred 
melodies — when they have used the melodies 
[/o] that excite the soul to mystic frenzy — re- 
stored as though they had found healing and 
purgation. Those who are influenced by pity or 
fear, and every emotional nature, must have a 
[75] like experience, and others in so far as 
each is susceptible to such emotions, and all are 
in a manner purged and their souls light- 
ened and delighted. The purgative melodies 
likewise give an innocent pleasure to man- 
kind. Such are the modes and the melodies in 
which those who perform music at the theatre 
should be invited to compete. But since the 
spectators are of two kinds — the one free and 
educated, and the other a vulgar crowd com- 
[20] posed of mechanics, labourers, and the 
like — there ought to be contests and exhibi- 
tions instituted for the relaxation of the second 
class also. And the music will correspond to 
their minds; for as their minds are perverted 
from the natural state, so there are perverted 
[25] modes and highly strung and unnaturally 
coloured melodies. A man receives pleasure 

^ Cf. Poetics^ 1449*' ^ 7 ' 
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from what is natural to him, and therefore pro- 
fessional musicians may be allowed to practise 
this lower sort of music before an audience of 
a lower type. But, for the purposes of educa- 
tion, as I have already said,* those modes and 
melodies should be employed which arc ethi- 
cal, such as the Dorian, as wc said before;^ 
[jjo] though wc may include any others which 
arc approved by philosophers who have had a 
musical education. The Socrates of the Repub- 
lic^ is wrong in retaining only the Phrygian 
mode along with the Dorian, and the more so 
1342^ because he rejects the flute; for the 
Phrygian is to the modes what the flute is to 
musical instruments — both of them arc excit- 
ing and emotional. Poetry proves this, for 
Bacchic frenzy and all similar emotions are 
[5] most suitably expressed by the flute, and 
are better set to the Phrygian than to any other 
mode. The dithyramb, for example, is ac- 
knowledged to be Phrygian, a fact of which 
the connoisseurs of music offer many proofs, 
saying, among other tilings, that Philoxcnus, 
having attempted to comjxisc his Myslans as a 
[/o] dithyramb in the Dorian mode, found it 
impossible, and fell back by the very nature of 
things into the more appropriate Phrygian. 
All men agree that the Dorian music is the 

^ 1 342* 2. * 1 340'’ 3 sqq. 

* I’lato, Republic t m. 399. 


f ravest and manliest. And whereas we say that 
75] the extremes should be avoided and the 
mean followed, and whereas the Dorian is a 
mean between the other modes, it is evident 
that our youth should be taught the Dorian 
music. 

Two principles have to be kept in view, what 
is possible, what is Lx'coming: at these every 
man ought to aim. Hut even these arc relative 
[ 20 ] to age; the old, who have lost their pow- 
ers, cannot very well sing the high-strung 
modes, and nature herself seems to suggest that 
their songs should be of the more relaxed kind. 
Wherefore the musicians likewise blame Soc- 
rates, and with justice, for rejecting the re- 
laxed modes in education under the idea that 
[25] they are intoxicating, not in the ordinary 
sense of intoxication (for wine rather tends to 
excite men), but because they have no strength 
in them. And so, with a view also to the time 
of life when men begin to grow old, they ought 
to practise the gentler modes and melodies as 
well as the others, and, further, any mode, such 
[^o] as the Lydian above all others appears 
to be, which is suited to children of tender 
age, and possesses the elements both of order 
and of education. Thus it is clear that ciluca- 
tion should l)e based upon three principles — 
the mean, the possible, the becoming, these 
three. 
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THE ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION 


1 

. . . [They‘ were tried] by a court empanelled 
from among the noble families, and sworn 
upon the sacrifices. The part of accuser was 
taken by Myron. They were found guilty of 
the sacrilege, and their bodies were cast out of 
their graves and their race banished for ever- 
more. In view of this expiation, F.piinenidcs 
the Cretan performed a purification of the city. 

2 

After this event there was contention for a long 
[2] time between the upper classes and the 
populace. Not only was the constitution at this 
rime oligarchical in every respect, but the poor- 
er classes, men, women, and children, were the 
serfs of the rich. They were known as Pclatae 
and also as l>ecausc they cultivated 

the lands of the rich at the rent thus indicated. 
The whole country was in the hands of a few 
persons, and if the tenants failed to pay their 
rent they were liable to be haled into slavery, 
and their chiltlrcn with them. All loans were 
secured upon the ilebtor’s person, a custom 
which prevailed until the time ol Solon, who 
was the first to apfX'ar as the champion of the 
l^] people. Hut the hardest and bitterest part 
of the constitution in the eyes of the masses was 
their state of serfdom. Not but what they were 

^ Thu narrjlivc opens witli the tii.il of thu Alrmron- 
r1;ic‘ tor sacrilc,-j;c. Cyloii, a \oiinj; iiohlc, had -ittcmplrd 
to sei/o despot u" power by force; hut his attempt taded, 
and his adherents lied to sanriiiary, whith ihc\ were only 
induced to kavc under a safe conduct. I'his \\;is violated 
hv the aichoM Meji^ules, one ot the ^reat house of the 
Ah meonidac, who t.iused them all lo he pul to death; a 
siKrilej;c whicli was supposed lo he the eausc of the mis- 
foilunes which subsequently befell Aihens, until the 
Alcnieonidae subinitte<l themselves to Inal. The date of 
t'ylon’s attempt lo set himsell up -is tyrant is shown by 
this treatise to have been before the time of Dr.aco; and, 
as Cylon was an Olympic victor m 6^o b.o., and was ap- 
parently still a young man at the time of bis attempt, the 
latter (winch took place in an Olympic year) may be as- 
signed to 6^2 b.c. The expulsion ol the Alcmeonidae did 
not take place till many years aticrwards; the visit of 
Mpimenides probably took place about 596 b.c., shortly 
before the legislation of Solon. Aristotle is here carrying 
<J" wn the story of Cylon’s attempt to its conclusion, and 
he subsequently goes back to the reforms of Draco. 

Note: The bracketed nurtibers, assigned as they arc in 
the Oxford iranslaiion, indicate the paragraphs of 
the Oxford Greek text. 


also discontented with every other feature of 
their lot; for, to speak generally, they had no 
part nor share in anything. 

3 

Now the ancient constitution, as it existed be- 
fore the time of Draco, was organized as fol- 
lows. The magistrates were elected according 
to qualifications of birth and wealth. At first 
they governed for life, but subsequently for 
[2] terms of ten years. The first magistrates, 
both in date and in importance, were the King, 
the Polemarch, and the Archon. The earliest of 
these offices was that of the King, which exist- 
ed from ancestral antiquity. To this was added, 
secondly, the office of Polemarch, on account 
of some of the kings proving feeble in war; lor 
it was on this account that Ion was invited to 
accept the post on an occasion of pressing need. 
[ The last of the three offices was that of the 
Archon, which most authorities state to have 
come into existence in the time of Medon. 
Others assign it to the time of Acastus, and ad- 
duce as proof the fact that the nine Archons 
swear to execute their oaths ‘as in the days of 
Acastus,’ which seems to suggest that it was in 
his time that the descendants of Cotlrus re- 
tired from the kingship in return for the pre- 
rogatives conferred upon the Archon. Which- 
ever way it may be, the difference in date is 
small; but that it was the last of these magis- 
tracies to be created is shown by the fact that 
the Archon has no })art in the ancestral sacri- 
fices, a.s the King and the Polemarch have, but 
exclusively in those ol later origin. So it is onlv 
at a comparatively late date that the office of 
Archon has become of great importance, 
through the dignity conferred by these later 
additions. The Thesmothetae" were ap- 
pointed many years afterwards, when these of- 
fices had already become annual, with the ob- 
ject that they might publicly record all legal 
decisions, and act as guardians of them with a 
view to determining the issues between liti- 
gants. Accordingly their office, alone of those 
which have been mentioned, was never of 
more than annual duration. 

[5] Such, then, is the relative chronological 
precedence of these offices. At that time the 
* The SIX junior Archons, 
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nine Archons did not all live together. The 
King occupied the building now known as the 
Bucolium, near the Prytancum, as may be seen 
from the fact that even to the present day the 
marriage of the King’s wife to Dionysus* 
takes place there. The Archon lived in the 
Prytaneum, the Polemarch in the Epilyccum. 
The latter building was formerly called the 
Polcmarcheum, but after Epilycus, during his 
term of office as Polemarch, had rebuilt it and 
fitted it up, it was called the Hpilyccum. The 
Thesmothetae occupied the Thesmotheteum. 
In the lime of Solon, however, they all came 
together into the Thesmotheteum. They had 
power to decide cases finally on their own au- 
thority, not, as now, merely to hold a prelimi- 
nary hearing. Such then w.is the arrangement 
[6] of the magistracies. The Council of Are- 
opagus had as its constitutionally assigned 
duty the protection of the laws; but in point of 
fact it administered the greater and most im- 
portant part of the government of the state, and 
inflicted personal punishments and fines sum- 
marily upon all who misbehaved themselves. 
This was the natural consequence of the facts 
that the Archons were elected under qualifi- 
cations of birth and wealth, and that the Are- 
opagus was composed of those who had served 
as Archons; for which latter reason the mem- 
bership of the Areopagus is the only office 
which has continued to be a life-magistracy to 
the present day. 

4 

Such was, in outline, the first constitution, but 
not very long after the events above recorded, 
in the archonship of Aristaichmus,^ Draco en- 
acted his ordinances. Now his constitution had 
the following form. The franchise was given 
to all who could furnish themselves with a 
[2] military equipment. The nine Archons 
and the Treasurers were elected by this body 
from persons possessing an unencumbered 
property of not less than ten minas, the less im- 
portant officials from those who could furnish 
themselves with a military equipment, and the 
generals [Strategi] and commanders of the 
cavalry [Hipparchi] from those who Could 
show an unencumbered pro[)erty of not less 
than a hundred minas, and had children born 
in law'ful wedlock over ten years of age. These 

* The wife of I he Rinp-archon e\ cry year went through 
the ceremony of marnage to the god Dionysus, at the 
feast of the .^nIllcstcrla. 

* The name of this Archon is not otherwise known, but 
the traditional date of Draco is 621 b. c. 
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officers were required to hold to bail the Pry- 
tanes, the Strategi, and the Hipparchi of the 
preceding year until their accounts hatl been 
audited, taking four securities of the same class 
as that to which the Strategi and the Hipparchi 
[^] belonged. There was also to be a Council, 
consisting of four hundred and one members, 
elected by lot from among those who possessed 
the Iranchisc. Both for this and for the other 
magistracies the lot was cast among those who 
were over thirty years of age; and no one might 
hold office twice until every one else had had 
his turn, after which they were to cast the lot 
afresh. If any member of the Council failed to 
attend when there was a sitting of the Council 
or of the Assembly, he paid a fine, to the 
amount ol three drachmas if he was a Penta- 
cosiomcdimnus,*’ two if he was a Knight, and 
fd one if he w'as a Zeugites. The Council of 
Areopagus was guardian of the laws, and kc[>t 
W'atch over the magistrates to see that they exe- 
cuted their offices in accordance with the laws. 
Any person who felt himself wronged might 
lay an information before the Council of Are- 
opagus, on declaring what law was broken by 
[5] the wrong done to him. Hut, as has Ix-en 
said before,^ loans w'ere secured upon the per- 
sons of the debtors, and the land was in the 
hands of a few. 

S 

Since such, then, was the organization of the 
constitution, and the many were in slavery to 
the few, the people rose against the upper class. 
[2] The strife was keen, and for a long lime 
the two parties were ranged in hostile camps 
against one another, till at last,"^ by common 
consent, they appointed Solon to be mediator 
and Archon, and committed the whole consti- 
tution to his hands. The immediate occasion 
of his appointment was his poem, which be- 
gins with the words: 

/ behold, and within my heart deep sadness has 
claimed its place, 

As I mar\ the oldest home oj the ancient Ionian 
race 

Slam by the swoid. 

In this poem he fights and disputes on behalf 
of each party in turn against the other, and 
finally he advises them to come to terms and 

f ut an end to the quarrel existing between 
tliem. By birth and reputation Solon was 
one of the foremost men of the day, but in 

* Scci liaptcr 7. 4. ^Chapter 2. 2. 

^ 'I’h^ traditional date for Solon’s legislation is 594 b. c. 
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wealth and position he was of the middle class, 
as is generally agreed, and is, indeed, estab- 
lished by his own evidence in these poems, 
where he exhorts the wealthy not to be grasp- 

But yc tt'ho hare store of good, who are sated 
and overflow, 

Restrani your swelling soul, and still it and l{eep 
It low: 

Let the heart that is great within you be trained 
a lowlier way; 

Ye shall not have all at your will, and we will 
not for tvtr obey. 

ing. Indeed, he constantly fastens the blame of 
the conflict on the rich; and accordingly at the 
beginning of the poem he says that he fears ‘the 
love of wealth and an overweening mind', evi- 
dently meaning that it was through these that 
the quarrel arose. 

6 

As soon as he was at the head of affairs, Solon 
liberated the people once and for all, by pro- 
hibiting all loans on the security of the debtor’s 
person: and in addition he made laws by which 
he cancelled <1 public and private. This 
measure is commonly called the Seisachtheia 
[_— removal of burdens], since thereby the 
peo[de had their loads removed from them. In 
[ 2 ] tonnexion with it some persons try to tra- 
duce the character of Solon. It so happened 
that, when he was about to enact the Seisach- 
theia, he communicated his intention to some 
members of the upper class, whereupon, as the 
partisans of the popular party say, his friends 
stole a march on him; while those who wish to 
attack his character maintain that he too had a 
share in the fraud himself. For these persons 
borrowed money and bought up a large amount 
of land, and so when, a short time alterwards, 
all debts w^re cancelled, they became wealthy; 
and this, they say, was the origin of the tami- 
lies which were afterwards looked on as having 
been wealthy from primeval times. However, 
[ j] the story of the popular party is by far the 
most probable. A man who was so moderate 
and public-spirited in all his other actions, that 
when it was within his power to put his fellow- 
citizens beneath his feet and establish himself 
as tyrant, he preferred instead to incur the hos- 
tility of both parties by placing his honour and 
the general welfare above his personal aggran- 
disement, is not likely to have consented to de- 
rje his hands by such a petty and palpable 
[.;] fraud. That he had this absolute power is, 
in the first place, indicated by the desperate 
condition of the country; moreover, he men- 


tions it himself repeatedly in his poems, and it 
is universally admitted. We are therefore 
bound to consider this accusation to be false. 

7 

Next Solon drew up a constitution and enacted 
new laws; and the ordinances of Draco ceased 
to be used, with the exception of those relating 
to murder. The laws were inscribed on the 
wooden stands, and set up in the King’s Porch, 
and all swore to obey them; and the nine Arch- 
ons made oath upon the stone,* declaring that 
they would dedicate a golden statue if they 
should transgress any of them. This is the ori- 
gin of the oath to that effect which they take 
[ 2 ] to the present day. Solon ratified his laws 
lor a hundred years; and the following was the 
fashion in which he organized the constitu- 
[^] tion. He divided the population according 
to property into four classes, just as it had been 
divided before, namely, Pentacosiomedirnni, 
Knights, Zeugitae, and Thetes.** The various 
magistracies, namely, the nine Archons, the 
Treasurers, the Commissioners for Public Con- 
tracts (Poletae), the Fdeven,^ and the Excheq- 
uer (derks (Colacretac),^ he assigned to the 
Pentacosiomedirnni, the Knights, and the Zeu- 
gitae, giving ofhees to each class in proportion 
to the value of their rateable property. To those 
who ranked among the Thetes he ga\e noth- 
ing but a place m the Assembly and in the 
[./] juries. A man bad to rank as a Pentacosio- 
mctl minus if he made, from his own land, five 
hundred measures, whether liquid or solid. 
Those ranked as Knights who made three hun- 
dred measures, or, as some say, those who were 
able to maintain a horse. In support of the lat- 
ter definition they adduce the name of the 
class, which may be supposed to be derived 
from this fact, and also some votive offerings 
of early times; for in the Acrojiolis there is a 
votive offering, a statue of Diphilus, bearing 
this inscription: 

^ See chapier ss- 5- 

* T he name IVntacosiomedimiuis means one \\ ho jx)s- 
sesscs measures, as explained in the text below ; that 
ot Knight, 01 f loiscman, implies abililx to keep a hoise; 
that of Zeiigitcs, abihlv to keep a yoke of oxen: while the 
Thetes w’cre onginallv scrls attached to tlie sod. 

®'rhe supciinlcndents ol the state prison; sec ihapter 
52.1. 

^ These oHicers, whose original function was said to 
have been to ‘collect the pieces after a saLnlicc’, were the 
Treasury ollicials in early times, who received the taxes 
and handed them over to be kept by the IVeasurcrs. lii 
later times the ("olacretae seem to have ceased to exist, 
and thev are not mentioned in Aristotle’s enumeration of 
the ollicials in his own day. 
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The son of Diphilus, Anthemion hight. 

Raised from the Thetes and become a knight, 
Did to the gods this sculptured charger bring. 
For his promotion a thank-offering. 

And a horse stands in evidence beside the man, 
implying that this was what was meant by be- 
longing to the rank of Knight. At the same 
time it seems reasonable to suppose that this 
class, like the Pentacosiomedimni, was defined 
by the possession of an income of a certain 
number of measures. Those ranked as Zeugitae 
who made two hundred measures, liquid or 
solid; and the rest ranked as Thetes, and were 
not eligible for any office. Hence it is that even 
at the present day, when a candidate tor any 
office is asked to what class he belongs, no one 
would think of saying that he belonged to the 
Thetes. 

8 

The elections to the various offices Solon en- 
acted should be by lot, out of candidates select- 
ed by each of the tribes. Each tribe selected ten 
candidates for the nine archonships, and among 
these the lot was cast. Hence it is still the cus- 
tom for each tribe to choose ten candidates by 
lot, and then the lot is again cast among these. 
A proof that Solon regulated the elections to 
office according to the property classes may be 
found in the law still in force with regard to 
the Treasurers, which enacts that they shall be 
[2] chosen from the Pentacosiomedimni.^ Such 
was Solon’s legislation with respect to the nine 
Archons; whereas in early times the Council 
of Areopagus^ summoned suitable [versons ac- 
cording to its own judgement and appointed 
them for the year to the several offices. There 
[j] W'ere four tribes, as before, and four tribe- 
kings. Each tribe was divided into three Trit- 
tyes [= Thirds], with twelve Naucraries^ in 
each; and the Naucraries had officers of their 
own, called Naucrari, whose duty it was to su- 
perintend the current receipts and expenditure. 
Hence, among the laws of Solon now obsolete, 
it is repeatedly written that the Naucrari are to 
receive and to spend out of the Naucraric fund. 
[^] Solon also appointed a Council of four 
hundred, a hundred from each tribe; hut he 
assigned to the Council of the Areopagus the 

^ See chaprer 47. i. 

* The elections by the Areopagus, which may have be- 
gun as early as the first successors of CcKirus, apparently 
lasted till the reforms of Draco, by which the franchise 
was conferred on all who could furnish a military equip- 
ment, and the magistrates were presumably thencefor- 
ward elected in the general Ecclcsia or Assembly. 

* See chapter 21 5; and cf. Herodotus, v. 71. 
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duty of superintending the laws, acting as be- 
fore as the guardian of the constitution in gen- 
eral. It kept watch over the affairs of the state 
in most of the more important matters, and 
corrected offenders, with full powers to inflict 
cither fines or personal punishment. The mon- 
ey received in fines it brought up into the 
Acropolis, without assigning the reason for the 
mulct. It also tried those who conspired for the 
overthrow of the state, Solon having enacted a 

f rocess of impeachment to deal with such of- 
5] fenders. Further, since he saw the state 
often engaged in internal disputes, while many 
of the citizens from sheer indifference accepted 
whatever might turn up, he made a law with 
express reference to such persons, enacting that 
any one who, in a time of civil factions, did not 
take up arms with cither party, should lose his 
rights as a citizen and cease to have any part in 
the state. 

9 

Such, then, was his legislation concerning the 
magistracies. There are three points in the con- 
stitution of Solon which apj'iear to be its most 
democratic features: first and most important, 
the prohibition of loans on the security of the 
debtor’s person; secondly, the right of every 
person who so willed to claim redress on Ix'half 
of any one to whom wrong was l>eing done; 
thirdly, the institution of the appeal to the jury- 
courts; and it is to this last, thev^say, that the 
masses have owed their strengtn most of all, 
since, when the democracy is master of the vot- 
ing-power, it is master of the constitution. 
[2J Moreover, since the laws were not drawn 
up in simple and explicit terms (but like the 
one concerning inheritances and wards of 
state), disputes inevitably occurred, and the 
courts had to decide in every matter, whether 
public or private. Some persons in fact believe 
that Solon deliberately made the laws indefi- 
nite, in order that the final decision might be 
in the hands of the people. This, however, is 
not probable, and the reason no doubt was that 
it is impossible to attain ideal perfection when 
framing a law in general terms; for wc must 
judge of his intentions, not from die actual re- 
sults in the present day, but from the general 
tenor of the rest of his legislation. 

10 

These seem to be the democratic features of his 
laws; but in addition, before the period of his 
Icgiclation, he carried through his abolition of 
debts, and after it his increase in the standards 
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of weights and measures, and of the currency. 
[2] Durijig his administration the measures 
were made larger than those of Pheidon, and 
the mina, which previously had a standard of 
seventy drachmas, was raised to the lull hun- 
dred. The standard coin in earlier times was 
the two-drachma piece. He also made weights 
corresponding with the coinage, sixty-three 
minas going to the talent; and the odd three 
minas were distributed among the staters and 
the other values. 

11 

When he had completed his organization of 
the constitution in the manner that has been 
described, he found himself beset by people 
coming to him and harassing him concerning 
his laws, criticizing here and questioning there, 
till, as he wished neither to alter what he had 
decided on nor yet to be an object of ill will to 
every one by remaining in Athens, he set off 
on a journey to Egypt, with the combined ob- 
jects of trade and travel, giving out that he 
should not return for ten years. He considered 
that there was n*. -dl for him to expound the 
laws personally, but that every one should obey 
[2] them just as they were written. Moreover, 
his position at this time was unpleasant. Many 
members of the ujiper class had lx:en estranged 
from him on account of his abolition of debts, 
and both parties were alienated through their 
disappointment at the condition ot things 
which he had created. The mass of the people 
had expected him to make a complete redistri- 
bution of all property, and the upper class 
hoped he would restore everything to its lor- 
mer position, or, at any rate, make but a small 
change. Solon, however, had resisted both 
classes. He might have made himself a despot 
by attaching himself to whichever party he 
chose, but he preferred, though at the cost of 
incurring the enmity of both, to be the saviour 
of his country and the ideal lawgiver. 

12 

The truth of this view of Solon’s policy is es- 
tablished alike by common consent, and by the 
mention he has himself made of the matter in 
his poems. Thus: 

/ gave to the mass of the people such ra?i\ as bc- 
fitted their need, 

I tool{ not away their honour, and I granted 
naught to their greed; 

While those who were rich in power, who in 
wealth were glorious and great. 


I bethought me that naught should befall them 
unworthy their splendour and state, 

So I stood with my shield outstretched, and 
both were safe in its sight. 

And / would not that either should triumph, 
when the triumph was not with right. 

[2] Again he declares how the mass of the peo- 
ple ought to be treated: 

But thus will the people best the voice of their 
leaden obey, 

When neither too slack, is the rein, nor violence 
holdeth the sway; 

For indulgence breedeth a child, the presump- 
tion that spurns control. 

When liches too great are poured upon men of 
unbalanced soul. 

[^] And again elsewhere he speaks about the 
persons who wished to redistribute the land: 

So they came in search of plunder, and their 
cravings no bound. 

Every one among them deeming endless wealth 
would here he found. 

And that I with glozing smoothness hid a cruel 
mind within. 

Fondly then and vainly dieumt they, now they 
raist an angry din, 

And they glare askance in anger, and the light 
within their c\es 

Burns with hostile flames upon me. Yet therein 
no justice hi s. 

All / promised, fully wrought / with the gods at 
hand to cheer. 

Naught beyond in folly ventured. Never to my 
soul was dear 

With a tyranFs force to govern, nor to see the 
good and base 

Side by side in equal portion share the rich 
home of our race. 

[.^] Once more he speaks of the abolition of 
debts and of those who before were in servi- 
tude, but were released owing to the Seisach- 
theia: 

Of all the aims for which I summoned forth 
The people, was there one I compassed not'^ 
Thou, when slow time brings justice in its train, 

0 mighty mother of the Olympian gods. 

Dark Earth, thou best canst witness, from whose 

breast 

1 swept the pillars broadcast planted there. 

And made thee free, who hadst been slave of 

yore. 

And many a man whom fraud or law had sold 
For fiorn his god-built land, an outcast slave, 

I brought again to Athens: yea, and some. 

Exiles from home through debFs oppressive load, 
Speakjffg no more the dear Athenian tongue. 

But wandering far and wide, / brought again; 
And those that here in vilest slavery 
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Crouched ^ncath a master^ frown, I set them 
free. 

Thus might and right were yo\ed in harmony. 
Since by the force of law I won my ends 
And kept my promise. Equal laws / gave 
To cvtl and to good, with even hand 
Drawing straight justice for the lot of each. 

But had another held the goad as I . 

One in whose heart was guile and greediness. 

He had not k^pt the people back from strife. 

For had I granted, now what pleased the one. 
Then what their foes devised in counterpoise. 

Of many a man this state had been bereft. 
Therefore I showed my might on every side. 
Turning at bay like wolf among the hounds. 

[5] And again he reviles both parties for their 
grumblings in the times that followed: 

Nay, if one must lay blame where blame /r due, 
Wer't not for me, the people ne*€r had set 
Their eyes upon these blessings e^en in dreams ' — 
While greater men, the men of wealthier life. 
Should praise me and should court me as their 
friend. 

For had any other man, he says, received this 
exalted post, 

He had not k^T^ people back, nor ceased 
Til he had robbed the richness of the milk^ 

But I stood forth a landmark in the midst, 

And barred the foes from battle. 

Such then, were Solon’s reasons for his de- 
parture from the country. After his retirement 
the city was still torn by divisions. For four 
years, indeed, they lived in peace; but in the 
fifth year after Solon’s government they were 
unable to elect an Archon on account of their 
dissensions, and again four years later they 
elected no Archon for the same reason. Subse- 
[2] quently, after a similar [xrriod had elapsed, 
Damasias was elected Archon;^ and he gov- 
erned for two years and two months, until he 
was forcibly expelled from his office. After this 
it was agreed, as a compromise, to elect ten 
Archons, five from the Eupatridae, three from 
the Agroeci, and two from the Demiurgi,^ and 
they ruled for the year following Damasias. It 
is clear from this that the Archon was at the 
time the magistrate who possessed the greatest 
power, since it is always in connexion with this 
[^] office that conflicts are seen to arise. But 
altogether they were in a continual state of in- 
ternal disorder. Some found the cause and jus- 

* Probably in 582 b.c. 

* Kiipatridae “the aristocrats: Agroeci = the country, 
or agricultural, party; Demiurgi = the handworker},, or 
labour party. 
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tifiention of their discontent in the abolition of 
debts, because thereby they had been reduced 
to poverty; others were dissatisfied with the 
political constitution, because it had undergone 
a revolutionary change; while with others the 
motive was found in personal rivalries among 
[q] themselves. The parties at this time were 
three in number. First there was the party of 
the Shore, led by Megacles the son of Alcmeon, 
which was considered to aim at a moderate 
form of government; then there were the men 
of the Plain, who desired an oligarchy and 
were led by Lyciirgus; and thirdly there were 
the men of the Highlands, at the head of whom 
was Pisistratus, who was looked on as an ex- 
[5] ireme demcK'rat. This latter party was re- 
inforced by those who had been deprived of the 
debts due to them, from motives of poverty, 
and by those who wt re not of jmre descent, 
from motives of personal apprehension. A 
proof of this is seen m the fact that after the 
tyranny was overthrown a revision was maile 
of the citizen-roll, on the ground that many 
persons were partaking in the franchise with 
out having a right to it. The names given to 
the respective parties were derived from the 
districts in which they held their lands. 

M 

Pisistratus had the reputation of being an ex- 
treme democrat, and he also had distinguished 
himself greatly in the war with ^Megara. Tak- 
ing advantage of this, he wounded himself, 
and by representing that his injuries had been 
inflicted on him by his political rivals, he pci 
suaded the people, through a motion proposed 
by Aristion, to grant him a bodyguard. After 
he had got these ‘club-hearers’, as they were 
called, he made an attack with them on the 
people and seized the Acropolis. This hap- 
pened in the archonship of Corneas, thirty-one 
years after the legislation of Solon. It is related 
[2] that, when Pisistratus asked for his body- 
guard, Solon opposed the request, and declared 
that in so doing he proved himself wiser than 
half the people and braver than the rest, — wiser 
than those who did not see that Pisistratus de- 
signed to make himself tyrant, and braver than 
those who saw it and kept silence. But when 
all his words availed nothing he carried forth 
his armour and set it up in front of his house, 
saying that he had helped his country so far as 
lay in his power (he was already a very old 
man), and that he called on all others to do the 
[?] same. Solon’s exhortations, however, 
proved fruitless, and Pisistratus assumed the 
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sovereignty. His administration was more like 
a constitutional government than the rule of a 
tyrant; but before his power was firmly estab- 
lished, the adherents of Megacles and Lycur- 
gus made a coalition and drove him out. This 
took place in the archonship of Ilcgcsias, five 
[^] years after the first establishment of his 
rule. Eleven years later Mcgaclcs, being in diffi- 
culties in a party struggle, again opened nego- 
tiations with Pisistratus, proposing that the lat- 
ter should marry his daughter; and on these 
terms he brought him back to Athens, by a very 
primitive and simple-minded device. He first 
spread abroad a rumour that Athena was bring- 
ing back Pisistratus, and then, having found 
a woman of great stature and beauty, named 
Phye (according to Herodotus, of the deme of 
Paeania, but as others say a Thracian flower- 
seller of the deme of Collytus), he dressed her 
in a garb resembling that of the goddess and 
brought her into the city with Pisistratus. The 
latter drove in on a chariot with the woman be- 
side him, and the inhabitants of the city, struck 
with awe, received him with adoration. 

Tn this manner did his first return take place. 
He did not, however, hold his power long, for 
about SIX years after his return he was again 
expelled. He refused to treat the daughter of 
Megacles as his wife, and being afraid, in con- 
sequence, of a combination of the two oppos- 
ing parties, he retired from the country. First 

[2] he led a colony to a place called Rhaicelus, 
in the region of the Thcrmaic gulf; and thence 
he passed to the country in the neighbourhood 
of Mt. Pangaeus. Here he acquired wealth and 
hired mercenaries: and not till ten years hail 
elapsed did he return to Krctria and make an 
attempt to recover the government by force. In 
this he had the assistance of many allies, nota- 
bly the Thebans and Lygdamis of Naxos, and 
also the Knights who held the supreme power 
in the constitution of Eretria. After his victory 

[3] in the battle at Palicnc be captured Athens, 
and when he had disarmed the people he at last 
had his tyranny securely established, and was 
[^] able to take Naxos and set up Lygdamis as 
ruler there. He effected the disarmament of the 
people in the following manner. He ordered a 
parade in full armour in the Theseum, and be- 
gan to make a speech to the people. He spoke 
lor a short time, until the people called out that 
they could not hear him, whereupon he bade 
them come up to the entrance of the Acropolis, 
in order that his voice might be better heard. 


Then, while he continued to speak to them at 
great length, men whom he had appointed lor 
the purpose collected the arms and locked them 
up in the chambers of the Theseum hard by, 
and came and made a signal to him that it was 

[5] done. Pisistratus accordingly, when he had 
finished the rest of what he had to say, told the 
people also what liad happened to their arms; 
adding that they were not to be surprised or 
alarmed, but go home and attend to their pri- 
vate affairs, while he would himself for the fu- 
ture manage all the business of the state. 

16 

Such was the origin and such the vicissitudes 
[2] ol the tyranny of Pisistratus. His adminis- 
tration was temperate, as has been said before, 
and more like constitutional government than 
a tyranny. Not only was he in every respect hu- 
mane and mild and ready to torgive those who 
offended, but, in addition, he advanced money 
to the poorer people to help them in their la- 
bours, so that they might make their living by 
[j] agriculture. In this he had tw’o objects, first 
that they might not spend their time m the city 
but might l>e scattered over all the face of the 
country, and secondly that, being moderately 
well off and occupied with their own business, 
they might have neither the wish nor the time 

[4] to attend to public affairs. .\t the same time 
his revenues were increased by the thorough 
cultivation of the country, since he imposed a 
tax ot one tenth on all the produce. For the 
\s] same reasons he instituted the local jus- 
tices,^ and olten made expeditions in person 
into the country to inspect it and to settle dis- 
putes between individuals, that they might not 
come into the city and neglect their farms. It 

[6] was in one ol these progresses that, as the 
story goes, Pisistratus had his adventure with 
the man of Hymettus, who was cultivating the 
spot afterwards known as ‘Tax-free Farm’. He 
saw a man digging and working at a very 
stony piece of ground, and being surprised he 
sent his attendant to ask what he got out of this 
plot of land. ‘Aches and pains’, said the man; 
‘and that’s what Pisistratus ought to have his 
tenth of’. The man spoke without knowing 
who his questioner was; but Pisistratus was so 

f leased with his frank speech and his industry 
7] that he granted him exemption from all 
taxes. And so in matters in general he bur- 
dened the people as little as possible with his 
government, but always cultivated peace and 
kept them in all quietness. Hence the tyranny 
^ See chapter 53. i. 
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of Pisistratus was often spoken of proverbially 
as ‘the age of gold*; for when his sons succeed- 
ed him the government became much harsher. 
[ 5 ] But most important of all in this respect was 
his popular and kindly disposition. In all things 
he was accustomed to observe the laws, without 
giving himself any exceptional privileges. Once 
he was summoned on a charge of homicide be- 
fore the Areopagus, and he appeared in person 
to make his defence; but the prosecutor was 
afraid to present himself and abandoned the 
[9] case. For these reasons he held power long, 
and w'henevcr he was expelled he regained his 
position easily. The majority alike o{ the up|X‘r 
class and of the people were in his favour; the 
former he won by his social intervourse with 
them, the latter by the assistance which he gave 
to their private purses, and his nature fitted 
him to win the hearts of both. Moreover, the 
[/o] laws in reference to tyrants at that time in 
force at Athens were very mild, cs{')ccially the 
one which applies more particularly to the es- 
tablishment of a tyranny. The law ran as fol- 
lows: ‘These are the ancestral statutes of the 
Athenians; if any persons shall make an at- 
tempt to establish a tyranny, or if any person 
shall join in setting up a tyranny, he shall lose 
his civic rights, both himself and his whole 
house.’ 

17 

Thus did Pisistratus grow old in the possession 
of power, and he died a natural death in the 
archonship of Philoncos,^ three and thirty 
years from the time at which he first estab- 
lished himself as tyrant, during nineteen of 
[2] which he was in possession of power; the 
rest he spent in exile. It is evident Irom this 
that the story is mere gossip which states that 
Pisistratus was the youthful favourite of Solon 
and commanded in the war against Megara 
for the recovery of Salamis. It will not harmo- 
nize with their respective ages, as any one may 
see who will reckon up the years of the life of 
[^] each of them, and the dales at which they 
died. After the death of Pisistratus his sons 
took up the government, and conducted it on 
the same system. He had two sons by hh first 
and legitimate^ wife, Hippias and Hipparchus, 
and two by his Argive consort, lophon and 
Hegesistratus, who was surnamed Thessalus. 
[-^] For Pisistratus took a wife from Argos, 
Tirnonassa, the daughter of a man of Argos, 

' 527 B.C. 

* Pisistratus’s second wife was a foreigner, and there- 
fore not legitimaic according to strict Athenian law. 
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named Gorgllus; she had previously been the 
wife of Archinus of Ambracia, one of the de- 
scendants of Cypselus. This was the origin of 
his friendship with the Argives, on account of 
which a thousand of them were brought over 
by Hegesistratus and fought on his side in the 
battle at Pallcne. Some authorities say that this 
marriage took place after his first expulsion 
from Athens, others while he was in possession 
of the government. 

18 

Hippias and Hipparchus assumed the control 
of affairs on grounds alike of standing and of 
age; but Hippias, as being also naturally of a 
statesmanlike and shrewd disposition, was real- 
ly the head of the government. Flipparchus 
w'as youthful in disposition, amorous, and fond 
of literature (it was he who invited to Athens 
Anacreon, Simonides, and the other poets), 
[2] while Thessalus was much junior in age, 
and was violent and headstrong in his l^lia- 
viour. It was from his character that all the 
evils arose which l>cfcll the house.^ He became 
enamoured of Harniodius, and, since he failed 
to win his affection, he lost all restraint upon 
his passion, anti in addition to other exhibi- 
tions of rage he finally prevented the sister of 
Harmodiiis from taking the part of a basket- 
bearer in the Panalhcnaic procession, alleging 
as his reason that Ilarmodius was a person of 
loose life. Thereupon, in a freuzy of wrath, 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton did their cele- 
brated deed, in conjunction with a number of 
confederates.'* Rut while they were lying in 
[j] wait for Hippias in the Acropolis at the 
time of the Panathenaea (Hippias, at this mo- 
ment, was awaiting the arrival of the proces- 
sion, while Hipparchus was organizing its dis- 
patch) they saw one of the persons privy to the 
plot talking familiarly with him. Thinking 
that he was betraying them, and desiring to do 
something before they were arrested, they 
rushed down and made their attempt without 
waiting for the rest of their confederates. They 
succeeded in killing Hipparchus near the Leo- 
corcuni while he was engaged in arranging the 

f roccssion, hut ruined the design as a whole; 
4] of the two leaders, Harmodius was killed 
on the spot by the guards, while Aristogeiton 
was arrested, and perished later after suffering 
long tortures. While under the torture he ac- 
cused many persons who belonged by birth to 
the most distinguished families and were also 
personal friends of the tyrants. At first the gov- 
* Cf. Thucydides, vi. 54. * Cf. Ibid.^ vi. 56. 
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eminent could find no clue to the conspiracy; 
for the current story/ that Hippias made all 
who were taking part in the procession leave 
their arms, and then detected those who were 
carrying secret daggers, cannot be true, since 
at that time they did not bear arms in the pro- 
cessions, this being a custom instituted at a lat- 
er period by the democracy. According to the 
[5J story of the popular party, Aristogeiton ac- 
cused the friends of the tyrants with the delib- 
erate intention that the latter might commit 
an impious act, and at the same time weaken 
themselves, by putting to death innocent men 
who were their own friends; others say that he 
[6] told no falsehood, but was betraying the 
actual accomplices. At last, when for all his ef- 
forts he could not obtain release by death, he 
promised to give further information against a 
numlxT of other persons; and, having induced 
Hippias to give him his hand to confirm his 
word, as soon as he had hold of it he reviled 
him for giving his hand to the murderer of his 
brother, till hlippias, in a frenzy of rage, lost 
control of himself and snatched out his dagger 
and dispatched hn... 

19 

After this event the tyranny became much 
harsher. In consequence of his vengeance for 
his brother, and of the execution and banish- 
ment of a large number of persons, Hippias 
became a distrusted and an embittered man. 
[2] About three years after the death of Hip- 
parchus, finding his position in the city inse- 
cure, he set alxmt fortifying Munichia, with the 
intention of establishing himself there. While 
he was still engaged on this work, however, he 
was expelled by Clcomenes, king of Lacedae- 
mon, in consequence of the Spartans being 
continually incited by oracles to overthrow the 
tyranny. These oracles were obtained in the 
[^J following way. The Athenian exiles, head- 
ed by the Alcmeonidae, could not by their own 
power effect their return, but failed continually 
in their attempts. Among their other failures, 
they fortified a post in Attica, Lipsydriurn, 
above Mt. Fames, and were there Joined by 
.some partisans from the city; but they were 
besieged by the tyrants and reduced to surren- 
der. After this disaster the following became 
a popular drinking song: 

Ahl Lipsydrwm, faithless friend! 

Lo, what heroes to death didst send, 

Nobly horn and great in deed! 

* Cf. Thucydides, vi. 58. 


Well did they prove themselves at need 
Of noble sires a noble seed. 

[4] Having failed, then, in very other meth- 
od, they took the contract for rebuilding the 
temple at Delphi," thereby obtaining ample 
funds, which they employed to secure the help 
of the Lacedaemonians. All this time the Pyth- 
ia kept continually enjoining on the Lacedae- 
monians who came to consult the oracle, that 
they must free Athens; till finally she succeed- 
ed in impelling the Spartans to that step, al- 
though the house of Pisistratus was connected 
with them by tics of hospitality. The resolu- 
tion of the Lacedaemonians was, however, at 
least equally due to the friendship which had 
been formed between the house of Pisistratus 

[5] and Argos. Accordingly they first sent 
Anchimolus by sea at the head of an army; but 
he was deleated and killed, through the arrival 
of Cincas of Thessaly to support the sons of 
Pisistratus with a force of a thousand horse- 
men. Then, being roused to anger by this dis- 
aster, they sent their king, Cleomenes, by land 
at the head of a larger force; and he, after de- 
feating the Thessalian cavalry when they at- 
tempted to intercept his march into Attica, 
shut up Hippias within what was known as 
the Pelargic wall and blockaded him there 
with the assistance of the Athenians. While he 

[6] was sitting down before the place, it so 
happened that the sons of the Pisistratidae were 
captured in an attempt to slip out; upon which 
the tyrants capitulated on condition ol the 
safety of their children, and surrendered the 
Acropolis to the Athenians, five days being 
first allowed them to remove their effects. This 
took place in the archonship of Harpactidcs,^ 
after they had held the tyranny for about sev- 
enteen years since their father's death, or in 
all, including the fxriod of their father’s rule, 
for ninc-and-forty years. 

20 

After the overthrow of the tyranny, the rival 
leaders in the state were Isagoras son of Tisan- 
der, a partisan of the tyrants, and Clcisthcnes, 
who belonged to the family of the Alcmeoni- 
dae. Cleisthenes, being beaten in the political 
clubs, called in the pc*ople by giving the fran- 
chise to the masses. Thereupon Isagoras, lind- 
[2] ing himself left inferior in power, invited 
Cleomenes, who w'as united to him by tics of 
hospitality, to return to Athens, and persuaded 
him to ‘drive out the pollution’, a plea derived 

®Cf. tlcrCKlolUS, £1. I So. 

® Apjiarcnily ihe spring of 510 b.c. 
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from the fact that the Alcmeonidae were sup- 
posed to be under the curse of pollution. On 
[j] this Cleisthenes retired from the country, 
and Clcomenes, entering Attica with a small 
force, expelled, as polluted, seven hundred 
Athenian families. Having effected this, he 
next attempted to dissolve the Council, and to 
set up Isagoras and three hundred of his par- 
tisans as the supreme power in the state. The 
Council, however, resisted, the populace 
flocked together, and Clcomenes and Isagoras, 
with their adherents, took refuge in the Acrop- 
olis. Here the people sat down and besieged 
them for two days; and on the third they 
agreed to let Cleomcnes and all his followers 
depart, while they summoned Cleisthenes and 
[.^J the other exiles back to Athens. When the 
people had thus obtained the command of af- 
fairs, Cleisthenes was their chief and popular 
leader. And this was natural; for the Alcme- 
onidac were perhaps the chief cause of the ex- 
pulsion of the tyrants, and for the greater part 
of their rule w'ere at perpetual war with them. 
[5] But even earlier than the attempts of the 
Alcmeonidae, one Cedon made an attack on 
the tyrants; when there came another popular 
drinking song, addressed to him: 

Pour a health yet again, hoy, to C.cdon; jorget not 
this duty to do, 

If a health is an honour befitting the name of a 
good man and ttuc. 

21 

The people, therefore, had good reason to placp 
confidence in Cleisthenes. Accordingly, now 
that he w’as the popular leader, three years 
after the expulsion of the tyrants, in the archon- 
[2] ship of Isagoras,^ his first step was to dis- 
tribute the whole population into ten tribes in 
place of the existing four, with the object of 
intermixing the members of the different tribes, 
and so securing that more persons might have 
a share in the franchise. From this arose the 
saying ‘Do not look at the tribes’, addressed to 
those who wished to scrutinize the lists of the 
[j] old families. Next he made the Council to 
consist of five hundred members instead of four 
hundred, each trilx: now contributing fifty, 
whereas formerly each had sent a hundred. 
The reason why he did not organize the people 
into twelve tribes w’as that he might not have 
to use the existing division into trittyes; for the 
four tribes had twelve trittyes, so that he would 
not have achieved his object of redistributing 
the population in fresh combinations. Further, 

' 508 B.C. 
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[^] he divided the country into thirty groups 
of demes, ten from the districts about the city, 
ten from the coast, and ten from the interior. 
These he called trittyes; and he assigned three 
of them by lot to each tribe, in such a way that 
each should have one portion in each of these 
three localities. All who lived in any given 
demc he declared fellow-demcsmcn, to the end 
that the new citizens might not be exposd by 
the habitual use of family names, but that men 
might be officially describcul by the names of 
their demes; and accordingly it is by the names 
of their demes that the Athenians speak of one 

[5] another. He also instituted Demarchs, who 
had the same duties as the previously existing 
Naucrari, — the denies being made to take the 
place of the naucraries. He gave names to the 
demes, some from the localities to which they 
belonged, some from the persons who founded 
them, since some of the areas no longer corre- 
sponded to localities possessing names. On the 

[6] other hand he allowed every one to retain 
his family and clan and religions rites accoril- 
ing to ancestral custom. The names given to 
the tribes were the ten which the Pythia ap- 
pointed out of the hundred selected national 
heroes. 
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By these reforms the constitution bexame much 
more democratic than that of Solon. The laws 
of Solon had been obliterated bjc.disnse during 
the period of the tyranny, while Cleisthenes 
substituted new ones with the object of secur- 
ing the goodwill of the masses. Among these 
[2] was the law concerning ostracism. Four 
years^ after the establishment of this system, in 
the archonship of Hermocrcon, they first im- 
posed upon the Council of Five Hundred the 
oath w'hich they take to the present day. Next 
they began to elect the generals by tribes, one 
from each tribe, while the Polcmarch was the 
Is] commander of the whole army. Then, 
eleven years later, m the archonship of Phae- 
nippus they won the battle of Marathon; and 
two years after this victory, when the people 
had now gained self-confidence, they for the 
first time made use of the law of ostracism. 

*T[iis, if correct, would place this event in 504 b.c. 
Hut, in 1 he first place, that year belongs toanoth'T Arclion; 
and scfondly, ii is inconsistent with tlie statement below, 
that ibe battle of Maraihon occurred eleven years later. 
Maratbon was fou^dit in ^90 b.c., therefore the artbon- 
sliip of Hermocrcon should be assigned to 501 b.c., for 
which year no name occurs in the extant lists of An lions. 
Whether the mistake m the present passage is due to the 
autlio*- or a copyist ii is imfKissible to say. 
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This had originally been passed as a precau- 
tion against men in high office, because Pisis- 
tratiis took advantage of his position as a pop- 
[^] iilar leader and general to make himself 
tyrant; and the first person ostracized was one 
of his relatives, Hipparchus son of Charmus, 
of the deme of Collytus, the very |X!rson on 
whose account especially Cleislhencs had en- 
actcil the law, as he wished to get rid of him. 
Hitherto, however, he had escaped; for the 
Athenians, with the usual leniency of the de- 
mocracy, allowed all the partisans of the ty- 
rants, who had not joined in their evil deeds in 
the time of the troubles to remain in the city; 
and the chief and leader of these was Hip- 
[^] parchus. Then in the very next year, in the 
archonshij) of Tclesinus,* they for the first time 
since the tyranny elected, tribe by tribe, the 
nine Archons by lot out of the five hundred^ 
candidates selected by the dernes, all the earlier 
ones having lx*en elected by vote; and in the 
same year Xfegacles son of Hippocrates, of the 
deme of Alopece% was ostracized. Thus for 
[ 6 \ three years they continued to ostracize the 
friends of the tyian's, on whose account the 
law had I'leen passed; but in the following year 
they began to rcmo\e others as well, including 
any one who seemed to Ix' more powerful than 
was expedient. The fir^t person unconnected 
with the tyrants who was ostracized was Xan- 
[7] thippus son of Anphron. Two years later, 
in the archonship ol Nicotlemus, the mines of 
Maroncia were discovered, and the state made 
a [irofit of a hundred talents from the working 
ol them. Some persons advised the people to 
make a distribution ol the money among them- 
selves, but this was prevented by Themistocles. 
He refused to say on what he proposed to 
spend the money, but he bade them lend it to 
the hundred richest men in Athens, one talent 
to each, and then, if the manner in which it 
was employed pleased the people, the expendi- 
ture should be charged to the state, but other- 
wi.se the state should receive the sum back from 
tho.se to whom it was lent. On these terms he 
received the money and with it he had a hun- 
dred triremes built, each of the hundred indi- 
.viduals building one; and it was with the.se 
shi{)s that they fought the battle of Salamis 
against the barbarians. About this time Aris- 
[(f^] tides the .son of Lysimachus was ostracized. 
Three years later, however, in the archonship 
01 Hypsichides, all the ostracized persons were 
recalled, on account of the advance of the army 

^ 487 B.c. Cf. I Icrodotus, vi. 109. 

* Cf. chapter 8. i. 


of Xerxes; and it was laid down for the future 
that persons under sentence of ostracism must 
live between Cieraestus and Scyllaeum, on pain 
of losing their civic rights irrevocably. 

So far, then, had the city progressed by this 
time, growing gradually with the growth of 
the democracy; but after the Persian wars the 
Council of Areopagus once more developed 
.strength and assumed the control of the state. 
It did not acquire this supremacy by virtue of 
any formal decree, but because it had been the 
cause of the battle of Salamis being fought. 
When the generals were utterly at a loss how 
to meet the crisis and made proclamation that 
every one should see to his own safety, the 
Areopagus provided a donation of money, dis- 
tributing eight drachmas to each meml)er of 
the ships’ crews, and so prevailed on them to 
[ 2 ] go on board. On these grounds people 
bowed to its prestige; and during this period 
Athens was well administered. At this time 
they devoted themselves to the prosecution of 
the war and were in high repute among the 
Crrceks, so that the command by sea was con- 
ferred upon them, m spite of the opposition of 
[?1 the Lacedaemonians. The leaders of the 
people during this period were Aristides, son 
of Lysimachus, and Themistocles, son of Neo- 
clcs, of whom the latter apj^eared to devote 
himself to the conduct of war, while the lor- 
mcr had the reputation of being a clever states- 
man and the most upright man of his time. 
Accordingly the one was usually emploved as 
general, the other as political adviser. The re- 
[./] building of the fortifications they con- 
ducted in combination, although they were po- 
litical opponents; but it was Aristides who, 
seizing the opportunity afforded by the dis- 
credit brought upon the Lacedaemonians by 
Pausanias, guided the public policy m the mat- 
ter ol the ilcfection of the Ionian states from 
[5] the alliance with Sparta. It follows that it 
was he who made the first assessment ol tribute 
from the various allied states, two years after 
the battle of Salamis, in the archonship of 
Timosthenes;^ and it was he who took the oath 
of offensive and defensive alliance with the 
lonians, on which occasion they cast the masses 
of iron into the sea.^ 
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After this, seeing the state growing in con- 
fidence and much wealth accumulated, he ad- 
* 478 B.n. * Cf. I Icrcxiotus, 1. 165. 
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vised the people to lay hold of the leadership 
of the league, and to quit the country districts 
and settle in the city. He pointed out to them 
that all would be able to gain a living there, 
some by service in the army, others in the gar- 
risons, others by taking a part in public affairs; 
and in this way they would secure the leader- 
[2] ship. This advice was taken; and when 
the people had assumed the supreme control 
they proceeded to treat their allies in a more 
imperious fashion, with the exception of the 
Chians, Lesbians, and Samians. These they 
maintained to protect their empire, leaving 
their constitutions untouched, and allowing 
them to retain whatever dominion they then 

[1] possessed. They also secured an ample 
maintenance for the mass of the population in 
the way which Aristides had pointed out to 
them. Out of the proceeds of the tributes and 
the taxes and the contributions of the allies 
more than twenty thousand persons were 
maintained. There were 6,000 jurymen, t,6oo 
bowmen, 1,200 Knights, 500 members of the 
Council, 500 guards of the dockyards, besides 
fifty guards in the Acropolis. There were some 
700 magistrates at home, and some 700 abroad. 
Further, when they subsequently went to war, 
there were in addition 2,500 heavy-armed 
troops, twenty guard-ships, and other ships 
which collected the tributes, with crews 
amounting to 2,000 men, selected by lot; and 
besides these there were the persons maintained 
at the Prytaneum, and orphans, and gaolers, 
since all these were supported by the state. . 
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Such was the way in which the people earned 
their livelihood. The supremacy of the Areo- 
pagus lasted for about seventeen years after the 
Persian wars, although gradually declining. 
But as the strength of the masses increased, 
Ephialtes, son of Sophonides, a man with a 
reputation for incorruptibility and public vir- 
tue, who had become the leader of the people, 
made an attack upon that Council. First of all 

[2] he ruined many of its members by bring- 
ing actions against them with reference to 
their administration. Then, in the archrtnship 
of Conon,^ he stripped the Council of all the 
acquired prerogatives from which it derived 
its guardianship of the constitution, and as- 
signed some of them to the Council of Five 
[^] Hundred, and others to the Assembly and 
the law-courts. In this revolution he was as- 
sisted by Themistoclcs,^ who was himself a 

' 462 B.c. * Cf. Thucydides, i. 1 37. 
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member of the Areopagus, but was expecting 
to I'te tried before it on a charge of treasonable 
dealings with Persia. This made him anxious 
that it should be overthrown, and accordingly 
he warned Ephialtes that the Council in- 
tended to arrest him, while at the same time he 
informed the Areopagites that he would reveal 
to them certain {x.Tsons who were conspiring 
to subvert the constitution. He then conducted 
the representatives delegated by the Council 
to the residence of Ephialtes, promising to 
show them the conspirators who assembled 
there, and proceeded to converse with them in 
an earnest manner. Ephialtes, seeing this, was 
seized w’ith alarm and look refuge in suppliant 
[./] guise at the altar. Every one was astounded 
at the occurrence, and presently, when the 
Council of Five Hundred met, Ephialtes and 
Themistocles together proceeded to denounce 
the Areopagus to them. This they repeated in 
similar fashion in the Assembly, until they 
succeeded in depriving it of its power. Not 
long afterwards, however, Ephialtes was assas- 
sinated by Aristodicus of Tanagra. Tn this way 
was the Council of Areopagus deprived of its 
guardianship of the state. 
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After this revolution the administration of the 
state became more and more lax, in conse- 
quence of the eager rivalry of candidates for 
popular favour. During this pcMod the moder- 
ate party, as it happened, had no real chief, 
their leader being Cimon son of Miltiadcs, who 
was a comparatively young man, and had been 
late in entering public life; and at the same 
time the general populace suffered great losses 
by war. The soldiers for active service were 
selected at that time from the roll of citizens, 
and as the generals were men of no military 
experience, who owed their position solely to 
their family standing, it continually happened 
that some two or three thousand of the troops 
perished on an expedition; and in this way the 
liest men alike of the lower and the upper 
classes were exhausted. Consecjuently in most 
[2] matters of administration less heed was 
paid to the laws than had formerly Ixcn the 
case. No alteration, however, was made in the 
method of election of the nine Archons, ex- 
cept that five years after the death of Ephialtes 
it was decided that the candidates to be sub- 
mitted to the lot for that office might be se- 
lected from the Zeugitae as well as from the 
higt er classes.® The first Archon from that 

• SiC chapter 7. 4. 
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class was Mnesitheides. Up to this time all 
the Archons had been taken from the Penta- 
cosiomedimni and Knights, while the Zeugi- 
tac were confined to the ordinary magistracies, 
save where an evasion of the law was over- 
[^] looked. Four years later, in the archonship 
of Lysicrates,* the thirty ‘local justicesV as they 
were called, were re-established; and two years 
[^] afterwards, in the archonship of Anti- 
dotus,^ in consequence of the great increase in 
the number of citizens, it was resolved, on the 
motion of Pericles, that no one should be ad- 
mitted to the franchise who was not of citizen 
birth by botli parents. 

After this Pericles came forward as popular 
leader, having first distinguished himself while 
still a young man by prosecuting Cimon on the 
audit of his official accounts as general. Under 
his auspices the constitution became still more 
democratic. He took away some of the priv- 
ileges of the Areopagus, and, above all, he 
turned the policy of the state in the direction of 
sea power, whi'h c^a^cd the masses to acquire 
confidence in themselves and consequently to 
take the conduct of affairs more and more into 
[2] their own hands. Moreover, forty-eight 
years after the battle of Salamis, in the arch- 
onship of Pythodorus,* the Peloponnesian war 
broke out, during which the populace was 
shut up in the city and became accustomed to 
gain its livelihood by military service, and so, 
partly voluntarily and partly involuntarily, de- 
termined to assume the administration of the 
[y] stale itself. Pericles was also the first to 
institute pay for service in the law-courts, as a 
bid for popular favour to counterbalance the 
wealth of Cimon. The latter, having private 
possessions on a regal scale, not only performed 
the regular public services magnificently, but 
also maintained a large number of his fellow- 
demesmen. Any member of the deme of Lac- 
iadac could go every day to Cimon’s house and 
there receive a reasonable provision; while his 
estate was guarded by no fences, so that any 
one who liked might help himself to the fruit 
[./] from it. Pericles’ private property was 
quite unequal to this magnificence and ac- 
cordingly he took the advice of Damonides of 
Oia (who was commonly supposed to be the 
person who prompted Pericles in most of his 
measures, and was therefore subsequently os- 

'457B.C. *45^ B.c.' 

* See chapters i6. 5, and 53. i. ^451 b.c. 

® Spring of 431 b.c. See Thucydides, ii. 2. 


tracized), which was that, as he was beaten in 
the matter of private possessions, he should 
make gifts to the people from their own prop- 
erty; and accordingly he instituted pay for the 
members of the juries. Some critics accuse him 
of thereby causing a deterioration in the char- 
acter of the juries, since it was always the com- 
mon people who put themselves forward for 
selection as jurors, rather than the men of bet- 
[5] ter position. Moreover, bribery came into 
existence after this, the first person to intro- 
duce it being Anytus, after his command at 
Pylos.® He was prosecuted by certain indi- 
viduals on account of his loss of Pylos, but 
escaped by bribing the jury. 
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So long, however, as Pericles was leader of the 
people, things w'cnt tolerably well with the 
state; but when he was dead there was a great 
change for the worse. Then for the first time 
did the people ‘choose a leader who was of no 
reputation among men of good standing, 
whereas up to this time such men had always 
been found as leaders of the democracy. The 
[2] first leader of the people, in the very be- 
ginning of things, was Solon, and the second 
was Pisistraius, both of them men of birth and 
position. Alter the overthrow of the tyrants 
there was Cleisthenes, a member of the house 
of the Alcmeonidae; and he had no rival op- 
posed to him after the expulsion of the party of 
Isagoras. After this Xanthippus was the leader 
of the people, and Miltiades of the upper class. 
Then came Tbcmistocles and Aristides,^ and 
after them Ephialtes as leader of the people, 
and Cimon son of Miltiades of the wealthier 
class. Pericles followed as leader of the neople, 
and Thucydides, who was connected by mar- 
riage with Cimon, of the opposition. After the 
[y] death of Pericles, Nicias, who subsequent- 
ly fell in Sicily, appeared as leader of the aris- 
tocracy, and Cleon son of Clcaenctus of the 
people. The latter seems, more than any one 
else, to have been the cause of the corruption of 
the democracy by his wild undertakings; and 
he was the first to use unseemly shouting and 
coarse abuse on the Bema, and to harangue the 
people with his cloak girl up short about him, 
whereas all his predecessors had spoken decent- 
ly and in order. These were succeeded by Ther- 

® Pylos was recaptured by the Spartans, owing to the 
neglect of Anytus to relieve it, in 411 b.c. Aiiytus w.is 
one of the leaders of the moderate anstinraiic party 
(chapter 34. and one ol the piosecutors of Socrates. 

^ See chapter 23. 3. 
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amenes son of Hagnon as leader of the one 
party, and the lyre-maker Cleophon of the peo- 
ple. It was Cleophon who first granted the two- 
obol donation for the theatrical performances, 
and for some time it continued to be given; but 
then Callicrates of Paeania ousted him by 
promising to add a third obol to the sum. Roth 
of these persons were subsequently condemned 
to death; for the people, even if they are de- 
ceived for a time, in the end generally come 
to detest those who have beguiled them into 
[.^] any unworthy action. After Cleophon the 
popular leadership was occupied successively 
by the men who chose to talk the biggest and 
pander the most to the tastes of the majority, 
with their eyes fixed only on the interests of 
[5] the moment. The best statesmen at Athens, 
after those of early times, seem to have been 
Nicias, Thucydides, and Thcramencs. As to 
Nicias and Thucydides, nearly every one 
agrees that they were not merely men of birth 
and character, but also statesmen, and that 
they ruled the state with paternal care. On the 
merits of Theramenes opinion is divided, be- 
cause it so happened that in his time public 
affairs were in a very stormy state. But those 
who give their opinion deliberately find him, 
not, as his critics falsely assert, overthrowing 
every kind of constitution, but supporting 
every kind so long as it did not transgress the 
laws; thus showing that he was able, as every 
good citizen should be, to live under any form 
of constitution, while he refused to counte- 
nance illegality and was its constant enemy. 
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So long as the fortune of the war continued 
even, the Athenians preserved the democracy; 
but after the disaster in Sicily, when the Lace- 
daemonians had gained the upjier hand 
through their alliance with the king of Persia, 
they were compelled to abolish the democracy 
and establish in its place the constitution of the 
Four Hundred. The speech recommending 
this course before the vote was made by Melo- 
biiis, and the motion was proposed by Pytho- 
dorus of Anaphlystus; but the real argument 
which persuaded the majority was the belief 
that the king of Persia was more likely to form 
an alliance with them if the constitution were 
on an oligarchical basis. The motion of Pytho- 
[2] dorus was to the following effect. The pop- 
ular Assembly was to elect twenty persons, 
over forty years of age, who, in conjunction 
with the existing ten members of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, after taking an oath 
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that they would frame such measures as they 
thought best for the state, should then prepare 
proposals for the public safety. In addition, 
any other person might make proposals, so 
that of all the schemes before them the fx'ople 
U] might choose the best. Cleitophon con- 
curred with the motion of Pythodorus, but 
moved that the committee should also investi- 
gate the ancient laws enacted by Cleisthenes 
when he created the democracy, in order that 
they might have these too before them and so 
be in a position to decide wisely; his sugges- 
tion being that the constitution of Cleisthenes 
[^] was not really democratic, but closely akin 
to that of Solon. When the committee was 
elected, their first proposal was that ihe Pry- 
tanes^ should be compelled to put to the vote 
any motion that was offered on behalf of the 
public safety. Next they abolished all indict- 
ments for illegal proposals, all imjx,*achments 
and pubic prosecutions, in order that every 
Athenian should be free to give his counsel on 
the situation, if he chose; and they decreed 
that if any person imposed a fine on any other 
for his acts in this respect, or prosccutcil him 
or summoned him before the courts, he should, 
on an information being laid against him, be 
summarily arrested and brought before the 
generals, who shouhl deliver him to the Klc\en^ 
[5] to be put to death. After these preliminary 
measures, they drew up the constitution in the 
following manner. The revenues oi the state 
were not to be spent on any purpose except 
the war. All magistrates should serve without 
remuneration for the {period of the war, except 
the nine Archons and the Prytanes for the time 
being, who should each receive three obols a 
day. The whole of the rest of the administra- 
tion was to be committed, for the period of 
the war, to those Athenians who were most 
capable of serving the state personally or pe- 
cuniarily, to the numlxr ol not less than five 
thousand. This body was to have full powers, 
to the extent even of making treaties with 
whomsoever they willed; and ten representa- 
tives, over forty years of age, were to be elected 
from each trilx: to draw up the list of the I'ivc 
Thousand, after taking an oath on a full and 
perfect sacrifice. 
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These were the recommendations of the com- 
mittee; and when they had been ratified the 
Five Thousand^ elected from their own num- 

^ S<v chapter 45. 4. * See chapter 52. i. 

• See chapter 32. 3, and Thucydides, viii. 92. 
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ber a hundred commissioners to draw up the 
constitution. They, on their appointment, drew 
[2] up and produced the following recommen- 
dations. There should lx; a Council, holding 
office for a year, consisting of men over thirty 
years of age, serving without pay. To this body 
should belong the Cenerals, the nine Archons, 
the Amphictyonic Registrar (Ilieromnemon)y^ 
the Taxiarchs, the Hipparchs, the Phylarchs,^ 
the commanders of garrisons, the Treasurers 
of Athena and the other gods, ten in number, 
the flellenic Treasurers {I Jellcnotamiat)J^ the 
Treasurers of the other non-sacred moneys, to 
the number of twenty, the ten Commissioners 
of Sacrifices {Ilieropoci)^ and the ten Superin- 
tendents of the mysteries. All these were to be 
appointed by the Council from a larger num- 
ber of selected candidates, chosen from its 
members for the time being. The other offices 
were all to lx; filled by lot, and not Irom the 
members of the (Council. The Hellenic Treas- 
urers who actually administered the funds 
[ should not sit with the Council. As regards 
the future, four Councils were to be created, of 
men ol the age al’’‘"idv mentioned, and one of 
these was to be chosen by lot to take office at 
once, while the others were to receive it in turn, 
in the order decided by the lot. I'or this purpose 
the hundred commissioners were to distribute 
themselves and all the rest as cc]ually as possible 
into four [larts, and cast lots for precedence, and 
[^] the selected body should hold office for a 
year. They were to administer that office as 
seemed to them best, both with reference to the 
safe custody and due expenditure of the financ- 
es, and generally w'lth regard to all other mat- 
ters to the best of their ability, ft they desired to 
take a larger numlKT ol jxrrsons into counsel, 
each memlx:r might call in one assistant of his 
own choice, subject to the same cjualihcation of 
age. The Council was to sit once every hvc 
days, unless there was any special necil for 
more freejuent sittings. The casting of the lot 
for the Council was to be held by the nine 
Archons; votes on divisions were to be count- 
ed by five tellers chosen by lot from the mem- 

^ '1 his is the title of one of tlic two nicnihers sent by 
each AmphictvoniL 5>tatc to the gcncial councils. I Icsei ved 
as secrclary, hilc the other, the Pylagoras, w.is the actu- 
al representative ol his state. 

2 (^Jinpter 6i . y6. 

^ 'These were the olficers appointed to receive the con- 
tribution of the allied states ol the (Confederacy of Delos, 
or, as these states subscc]iicntly became, the subject- 
allies of the Athenian empiic. Alter the loss of the em- 
pire bv the result of the Pofpponnesian war these oHicers 
were no longer required, and consequently ceased to 
cx>st. 


bers of the Council, and of these one was to be 

[5] selected by lot every day to act as president. 
These five persons were to cast lots for prece- 
dence between the parties wishing to appear 
bdore the Council, giving the first place to sa- 
cred matters, the second to heralds, the third to 
embassies, and the fourth to all other subjects; 
but matters concerning the war might be dealt 
with, on the motion of the generals, whenever 
there was need, without balloting. Any mem- 

[6] ber of the Council w'ho did not enter the 
Council-house at the time named should be 
fined a drachma for each day, unless he was 
away on leave of absence from the Council. 
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Such was the constitution which they drew up 
for the time to come, but for the immediate 
present they devised the following scheme. 
There should be a Council of Four Hundred, 
as in the ancient constitution, forty from each 
tribe, chosen out of candidates of more than 
thirty years of age, selected by the members of 
the tribes. This Council should appoint the 
magistiatrs and draw up the form of oath 
which they were to take; and m all that con- 
cerned the laws, in the examination of official 
accounts, and in other matters generally, they 
[2] might act according to their discretion. 
They must, however, observe the laws that 
might lx; enacted with reference to the consti- 
tution of the state, and had no power to alter 
them nor to pass others. The generals should 
be provisionally elected from the whole body 
ol the Five Thousand, but so soon as the Coun- 
cil came into existence it was to hold an exami- 
nation of military equipments, and thereon 
elect ten persons, together with a secretary, and 
the persons thus elected should hold office dur- 
ing the coming year with full powers, and 
should have the right, whenever they desired 
[^] it, of joining in the deliberations of the 
Council. The Five Thousand was also to elect 
a single Hipparch and ten Phylarchs; but for 
the future the Council was to elect these officers 
.according to the regulations above laid down. 
No office, except those of member of the Coun- 
cil and of general, might he held more than 
once, either by the first occupants or by their 
successors. With reference to the future distri- 
bution of the Four Hundred into the four suc- 
cessive sections, the hundred commissioners 
must divide them whenever the time comes for 
the citizens to join in the Council along with 
the rest. 
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The hundred commissioners appointed by the 
Five Thousand drew up the constitution as 
just stated; and after it had been ratified by the 
people, under the presidency of Aristomachus, 
the existing Council, that of the year of Cal- 
lias,^ was dissolved before it had completed its 
term of office. It was dissolved on the four- 
teenth day of the month Thargelion, and the 
Four Hundred entered into office on the twen- 
ty-first; whereas the regular Council, elected by 
lot, ought to have entered into office on the 
[2] fourteenth of Scirophorion.'*^ Thus was the 
oligarchy established, in the archonship of Cal- 
lias, just about a hundred years after the expul- 
sion of the tyrants. The chief promoters of the 
revolution were Pisander, Antiphon, and 
Theramenes, all of them men of good birth and 
with high reputations for ability and judge- 
[^] ment. When, however, this constitution 
had been established, the Five Thousand were 
only nominally selected, and the Four Hun- 
dred, together with the ten officers on whom 
full powers had been conferred,^ occupied the 
Council-house and really administered the gov- 
ernment. They began by sending ambassadors 
to the Lacedaemonians proposing a cessation 
of the war on the basis of the existing fxisition; 
but as the Lacedaemonians refused to listen to 
them unless they would also abandon the com- 
mand of the sea, they broke off the negotia- 
tions. 
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For about four months the constitution of the 
Four Hundred lasted, and Mnasilochus held 
office as Archon of their nomination for two 
months of the year of Theopompus, who was 
Archon for the remaining ten. On the loss of 
the naval battle of Eretria, however, and the re- 
volt of the whole of Euboea except Orcum, the 
indignation of the people was greater than at 
any of the earlier disasters, since they drew far 
more supplies at this time from Euboea than 
from Attica itself. Accordingly they deposed 
the Four Hundred and committed the manage- 
ment of affairs to the Five Thousand, consist- 
ing of persons possessing a military equipment. 
At the same time they voted that pay should 
[2] not be given for any public office. The per- 

^ Callias^ year of o/Hce began in 412 b.c., and was now 
wiihiii two months of its end. The date of the entry of 
the Four Hundred into office is consequently in May, 

41 1 B.c. 

* Roughly equivalent to June. 

•See chapter 31. 2. 
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sons chiefly responsible for the revolution were 
Aristocrates and Theramenes, who disap- 
proved of the action of the Four Hundred in 
retaining the direction of affairs entirely in 
their own hands, and referring nothing to the 
Five Thousand. During this period the consti- 
tution of the stale seems to have heen admir- 
able, since it was a time of war and the fran- 
chise was in the hands of those who possessed a 
military equipment.^ 

34 

The people, however, in a very short time de- 
prived the Five Thousand of their monopoly 
of the government.^ Then, six years after the 
overthrow of the Four Hundred, in the archon- 
ship of Callias of Angcic,® the battle of Argi- 
nusae took place, of which the results were, 
first, that the ten generals who had gained 
the victory were all condemned by a single de- 
cision, owing to the people Ix^ing led astray 
by persons who aroused their indignation; 
though, as a matter of fact, some of the gener- 
als had actually taken no part in the battle, and 
others were themselves picked up by other ves- 
sels. Secondly, when the Lacedaemonians pro- 
posed to evacuate Decelca and make peace on 
the basis of the existing position, although 
some of the Athenians supfxirted this proposal, 
the majority refused to listen to them, fn this 
they were led astray by Cleophon, who ap- 
peared in the Assembly drunk and wearing 
his breastplate, and prevcntctl peace being 
made, declaring that he would never accept 
peace unless the Lacedaemonians abandoned 
[2] their claims on all the cities allied with 

them. They naismanaged their opportunity 

then, and in a very short time they learnt their 
mistake. The next year, in the archonship of 
Alexias, they suffered the disaster of Aegospo- 
tami, the consccjuence of which was that Ly- 
sandcr became master of the city, and set up 
the Thirty as its governors. He did so in the 
[5] following manner. One of the terms of 
peace stipulated that the state should be gov- 
erned according to ‘the ancient constitution’. 
Accordingly the pr:)pular party tried to preserve 
the democracy, while that part of the upper 
class which belonged to the political clubs, to- 
gether with the exiles who had returned since 
the peace, aimed at an oligarchy, and those who 

* Cf. 'rhucydidcs viii. 97. 

® ProKably after the battle of Cyzicus, in 410 b.c., when 
the fleet, which was democratic in its sympathies, re- 
turned to Athens. 

® 406 B.c. 
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were not members of any club, though in other 
respects they considered themselves as good as 
any other citizens, were anxious to restore the 
ancient constitution. The latter class included 
Archinus, Anytus, Clcitophon, Phormisius, 
and many others, but their most prominent 
leader was Theramencs. Lysander, however, 
threw his influence on the side of the oligarchi- 
cal party, and the popular Assembly was com- 
pelled by sheer intimidation to pass a vote es- 
tablishing the oligarchy. The motion to this ef- 
fect was proposed by Dracontides of Aphidna. 

35 

In this way were the Thirty established in 
power, in the archonship of Pythodorus.‘ As 
soon, however, as they were masters of the city, 
they ignored all the resolutions which had been 
passed relating to the organization of the con- 
stitution, but after appointing a Council of 
Five Hundred and the other magistrates out of 
a thousand selected candidates, and associating 
with themselves ten Archons in Piraeus, eleven 
superintendents of the prison, and three hun- 
dred ‘lash-bearcrr’ '>s attendants, with the help 
[ 2 ] of these they kept the city under their own 
control. At first, indeed, they behaved with 
moderation towards the citizens and pretended 
to administer the state according to the ancient 
constitution. In pursuance of this policy they 
took down from the hill of Areopagus the laws 
of Ephialtcs and Archestratus relating to the 
Areopagite Council; they also repealed such of 
the statutes of Solon as were obscure,^ and abol- 
ished the supreme power of the law-courts. In 
this thev claimed to be restoring the constitu- 
tion and freeing it from obscurities; as, for in- 
stance, by making the testator free once for all 
to leave his property as he pleased, and abolish- 
ing the existing limitations in cases of insanity, 
old age, and undue female influence, in order 
that no opening might be left for professional 
accusers. In other matters also their conduct 
[j] was similar. At first, then, they acted on 
these lines, and they destroyed the professional 
accusers and those mischievous and evil-mind- 
ed persons who, to the great detriment of the 
democracy, had attached themselves to it in or- 
der to curry favour with it. With all of this the 
city was much pleased, and thought that the 
[ 4 ] Thirty were doing it with the best of mo- 
tives. But so soon as they had got a firmer hold 
on the city, they spared no class of citizens, but 
put to death any persons who were eminent 
for wealth or birth or character. Herein they 

^ The year 404-403 b.c. * Sec chapter 9. 2. 


aimed at removing all whom they had reason 
to fear, while they also wished to lay hands on 
their possessions; and in a short time they put 
to death not less than fifteen hundred persons. 
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Theramencs, however, seeing the city thus fall- 
ing into ruin, was displeased with their pro- 
ceedings, and counselled them to cease such un- 
principled conduct and let the better classes 
have a share in the government. At first they 
resisted his advice, but when his proposals 
came to be known abroad, and the masses be- 
gan to associate themselves with him, they 
were seized with alarm lest he should make 
himself the leader of the people and destroy 
their despotic power. Accordingly they drew 
up a list of three thousand citizens, to whom 
they announced that they would give a share in 
[ 2 ] the constitution. Theramencs, however, 
criticized this scheme also, first on the ground 
that, while proposing to give all respectable cit- 
izens a share in the constitution, they were ac- 
tually giving it only to three thousand persons, 
as though all merit were confined within that 
number; and secondly because they were doing 
two inconsistent things, since they made the 
government rest on the basis of force, and yet 
made the governors inferior in strength to the 
governed. However, they took no notice of his 
criticisms, and for a long time put ofT the pub- 
lication of the list of the Three Thousand and 
kept to themselves the names of those who had 
been placed upon it; and every time they did 
decide to publish it they proceeded to strike out 
some of those who had l')een included in it, and 
insert others who had l^een omitted. 
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Now when winter had set in, Thrasybulus and 
the exiles occupied Phylc, and the force which 
the Thirty led out to attack them met with a 
reverse. Thereupon the Thirty decided to dis- 
arm the bulk of the population and to get rid 
of Theramenes; which they did in the follow- 
ing way. They introduced two laws into the 
Council, which they commanded it to pass; the 
first of them gave the Thirty absolute power to 
put to death any citizen who was not included 
in the list of the Three Thousand, while the 
second disqualified all persons from participa- 
tion in the franchise who should have assisted 
in the demolition of the fort of Ectioncia, or 
have acted in any way against the Four Hun- 
dred who had organized the previous oligar- 
chy. Theramenes had done both, and accord- 
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ingly, when these laws were ratified, he be- 
came excluded from the franchise and the 
[2] Thirty had full power to put him co death. 
Theramenes having been thus removed, they 
disarmed all the people except the Three Thou- 
sand, and in every respect showed a great ad- 
vance in cruelty and crime. They also sent am- 
bassadors to Lacedaemon to blacken the char- 
acter of Theramenes and to ask for help; and 
the Lacedaemonians, in answer to their appeal, 
sent Callibius as military governor with about 
seven hundred troops, who came and occupied 
the Acropolis. 

38 

These events were followed by the occupation 
of Munichia by the exiles from Ph\ le, and their 
victory over the Thirty and their partisans. Af- 
ter the fight the party of the city retreated, and 
next day they held a meeting in the market- 
place and deposed the Thirty, and elected ten 
citizens with full p)owcrs to bring the war to a 
termination. When, however, the Ten had tak- 
en over the government they did nothing to- 
wards the object for which they were elected, 
but sent envoys to Lacedaemon to ask tor help 
and to borrow money. Further, finding that 
[2] the citizens who possessed the franchise 
were displeased at their proceedings, they were 
afraid lest they should be deposed, and conse- 
quently, in order to strike terror into them (m 
which design they succeeded), they arrested 
Demaretus, one of the most eminent citizens, 
and put him to death. This gave them a firm 
hold on the government, and they also had the 
support of Callibuis and his Peloponnesians, 
together with several of the Knights; ior some 
of the members of this class were the most 
zealous among the citizens to prevent the re- 
[^] turn of the exiles from Phyle. When, how- 
ever, the party in Piraeus and Munichia began 
to gam the upper hand in the war, through the 
defection of the whole populace to them, the 
party in the city deposed the original Ten, and 
elected another Ten, consisting of men of the 
highest repute. Under their administration, 
and with their active and zealous co-operation, 
the treaty of reconciliation was made and the 
populace returned to the city. The most prom- 
inent memliers of this board were Rhinon of 
Paeania and Phayllus of Acherdus, who, even 
before the arrival of Pausanias, opened nego- 
tiations with the party in Piraeus, and after his 
arrival seconded his efforts to bring about the 
[ 4 ] return of the exiles. For it was Pausanias, 
the king of the Lacedaemonians, who brought 
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the peace and reconciliation to a fulfilment, in 
conjunction with the ten commissioners of ar- 
bitration who arrived later from Lacedaemon, 
at his own earnest request. Rhinon and his col- 
leagues received a vote of thanks for the good- 
will shown by them to the people, and though 
they received their charge under an oligarchy 
and handed in their accounts under a democ- 
racy, no one, either of the party that had stayed 
in the city or of the exiles that had rcturnetl 
from the Piraeus, brought any complaint 
against them. On the contrary, Rhinon was 
immediately elected general on account of his 
conduct in this office. 
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This reconciliation was effected in the archon- 
ship of Euclcides,^ on the following terms. All 
persons who, having remained in the city dur- 
ing the troubles, were now anxious to leave it, 
were to be free to settle at Eleusis, retaining 
their civil rights and possessing full and inde- 
pendent fX)wers of self-government, and with 
the free enjoyment of their own personal prop- 
[2] erty. The temple at Eleusis should Ix' com- 
mon ground for both parties, and should be un- 
der the suix^rintendence of the Ceryces and the 
Eumolpidae,' according to primitive custom. 
The settlers at Eleusis should not be allowed to 
enter Athens, nor the people of Athens to ( nter 
Eleusis, except at the season of the mysteries, 
when both parties should be free from these re- 
strictions. llie secessionists should pay their 
share to the fund for the common defence out 
of their revenues, just like all the other Atheni- 
[^] ans. Tf any of the seceding party wished to 
take a house in Eleusis, the people would help 
them to obtain the consent of the owner; but it 
they could not come to terms, they should ap- 
point three valuers on either side, and the own- 
er should receive whatever price they should 
appoint. Of the inhabitants of Eleusis, those 
whom the secessionists wished to remain should 
be allowed to do so. The list of those who do- 
[./] sired to secede should be made up within 
ten days after the taking of the oaths in the case 
of |)crsons already in the country, and their ac- 
tual departure should take place within twenty 
days; persons at present out of the country 
should have the same terms allowed to them 
[5] after their return. No one who settled at 
Eleusis should be capable of holding any office 

^ i.c. late in the summer of b.c. 

® Two ancient Aihcnun families, who from the earliest 
tiiTi-s had rctaincil the duty ot superintending the hdeu- 
sinian mysteries. See chapter 57. i. 
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in Athens until he should again register him- 
self on the roll as a resident in the city. Trials 
for homicide, including all cases in which one 
party had either killed or wounded another, 
[6] should he conducted according to ancestral 
practice. There should be a general amnesty 
concerning past events towards all persons ex- 
cept the Thirty, the Ten, the Eleven, and the 
magistrates in Piraeus; and these too should he 
included if they should submit their accounts 
in the usual way. Such accounts should be giv- 
en by the magistrates in Piraeus before a court 
of citizens rated in Piraeus, and by the magis- 
trates in the city belore a court of those rated 
in the city. On these terms those who wished 
to do so might secede. Each jiarty was to repay 
separately the money which it had borrowed 
for the war. 
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When the reconciliatioji had taken place on 
these terms, those who had fought on the side 
ol the Thirty felt considerable ajiprchensions, 
and a large number intended to secede. Hut as 
they put off crr_riii^ tbrir names till the last 
moment, as [x.'oplc will do, Archimis, observ- 
ing their numbers, and being anxious to re- 
tain them as citizens, cut o(T the remaining 
days during which the list should have re- 
mained open; and in this way many {XTsons 
were compelled to remain, though they did so 
scry unwillingly until they recovered confi- 
[2] deuce. This is one point in which Archimis 
appears to have acted in a most statesmanlike 
manner, and another was his subset] uent prose- 
cution of Thrasybulus on the charge of illegali- 
ty, for a motion by which he projxiscd to coo- 
ler the Iranchisc on all who had taken part in 
the leturn from Piraeus, although some of 
them were notoriously slaves. And yet a third 
such action wms when one of the returned ex- 
iles began to violate the amnesty, wdiereupon 
Archinus haled him to the Council and per- 
suaded them to execute him without trial, tell- 
ing them that now' they would have to show 
whether they wished to preserve the democra- 
cy and abide by the oaths they had taken; for 
if they let this man escajK' they would encour- 
age others to imitate him, wdiile if they exe- 
cuted him they would make an example lor all 
to learn by. And this was exactly what hap- 
pened; for after this man had been put to death 
[5] no one ever again broke the amnesty. C.)n 
the contrary, the Athenians seem, both in pub- 
lic and in private, to have behaved in the most 
unprecedentedly admirable and public-spirited 


way with reference to the preceding troubles. 
Not only did they blot out all memory of for- 
mer offences, but they even repaid to the Lace- 
daemonians out of the public purse the money 
which the Thirty had borrowed for the war, 
although the treaty required each party, the 
parly of the city and the party of Piraeus, to 
pay its own debts separately. This they did be- 
cause they thought it was a necessary first step 
in the direction of restoring harmony; hut in 
other states, so far from the democratic parties 
making advances from their own possessions, 
they are rather in the habit of making a gen- 
eral redistribution of the land. A final rccon- 
[./] ciliation was made w ith the secessionists at 
Elcusis two years after the secession, in the 
archonship of Xenacnctus.^ 
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This, however, took place at a later date; at the 
time of which vve are speaking the people, hav- 
ing secured the control of the state, established 
the constitution w'hich exists at the present <lay. 
Pythodorus was Archon at the time, but the 
democracy seems to have assumed the supreme 
power with perfect justice, since it had ellectcd 
its ow'ii return by its own exertions. This was 
[2] the eleventh change w hich had taken place 
in the constitution of Athens. The first mollifi- 
cation of the primaeval condition of things was 
when Ion and his companions brought the peo- 
ple together into a community, for then the 
people w'as first divided into the four tribes, 
and the tribe-kings were created. Next, and 
first after this, having now some semblance of 
a constitution, was that which took place in 
the reign of Theseus, consisting in a slight dev- 
iation from absolute monarchy. After this came 
the constitution formed under Draco, when the 
first code of laws was drawm up. The third was 
that which followed the civil war, in the time 
of Solon; from this the democracy took its rise. 
The fourth was the tyrannv of Pisistratus; the 
fifth the constitution of Cloisthcnes, after the 
overthrow of the tyrants, of a more democratic 
character than that of Solon. The sixth was that 
which followed on the Persian wars, when the 
Council of Areopagus had the direction of the 
state. The seventh, succeeding this, was the 
constitution which Aristides sketched out, and 
which Ephialtcs brought to completion by ov'er- 
throwing the Arcopagilc Council; under this 
the nation, misled by the demagogues, made 
the most serious mistakes in the interest of its 
maritime empire. The eighth was the estab- 

* 401 B.C. 
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lishment of the Four Hundred, followed by the 
ninth, the restored democracy. The tenth was 
the tyranny of the Thirty and the Ten. The 
eleventh was that which followed the return 
from Phyle and Piraeus; and this has contin- 
ued from that day to this, with continual ac- 
cretions of power to the masses. The democra- 
cy has made itself master of everything and ad- 
ministers everything by its votes in the Assem- 
bly and by the law-courts, in which it holds the 
supreme power. Even the jurisdiction of the 
Council has passed into the hands of the peo- 
ple at large; and this appears to be a judicious 
change, since small bodies are more open to 
corruption, whether by actual money or influ- 
I3] ence, than large ones. At first they refused 
to allow payment tor attendance at the Assem- 
bly; but the result was that people did not at- 
tend. Consequently, after the Prytanes had 
tried many devices in vain in order to induce 
the piopulacc to come and ratify the votes, 
Agyrrhius, in the first instance, made a provi- 
sion of one obol a day, which Hcracleides of 
Clazomenae, nicknamed ‘the king*, increased 
to two obols, and Agyrrhius again to three. 

42 

The present state of the constitution is as fol- 
lows. The franchise is open to all who are of 
citizen birth by lx)th parents. They are en- 
rolled among the demesmen at the age of eight- 
een. On the occasion of their enrolment the 
demesmen give their votes on oath, first wheth- 
er the candidates appear to be of the age pre- 
scribed by the law (if not, they arc dismissed 
back into the ranks of the boys), and secondly 
whether the candidate is free born and of such 
parentage as the laws require. Then if they de- 
cide that he is not a free man, he ap[>eals to the 
law-courts, and the demesmen appoint five of 
their own number to act as accusers; if the 
court decides that he has no right to be en- 
rolled, he is sold by the state as a slave, but if 
he wins his case he has a right to be enrolled 
among the demesmen without further ques- 
[2] tion. After this the Council examines those 
who have been enrolled, and if it comes to the 
conclusion that any of them is less than eight- 
een years of age, it fines the demesmen who 
enrolled him. When the youths (Ephebi) have 
passed this examination, their fathers meet by 
their tribes, and appoint on oath three of their 
fellow tribesmen, over forty years of age, who, 
in their opinion, arc the best and most suitable 
persons to have charge of the youths; and of 
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these the Assembly elects one from each tribe 
as guardian, together with a director, chosen 
from the general body of Athenians, to control 
the while. Under the charge of these per- 
sons the youths first of all make the circuit of 
the temples; then they proceed to Piraeus, and 
some of them garrison Munichia and some the 
south shore. Tlie Assembly also elects two 
trainers, with subortlinate instructors, who 
teach them to fight in heavy armour, to use the 
bow and javelin, and to discharge a catapult. 
The guardians receive from the state a drach- 
ma apiece for their keep, and the youths four 
obols apiece. Each guardian receives the allow- 
ance for all the members of his tril>e and buys 
the necessary provisions for the common stock 
(they mess together by trilTcs), and generally 
superintends everything. In this way they 
[4J spend the first year. The next year, after 
giving a public display of their military evolu- 
tions, on the occasion when the Assembly 
meets in the theatre, they receive a shield and 
spear from the state; after which they patrol 
[5] the country and spend their time in the 
forts. For these two years they are on garrison 
duty, and wear the military cloak, and during 
this time they arc exempt from all taxes. They 
also can neither bring an action at law, nor 
have one brought against them, in order that 
they may have no ex( use for requiring leave of 
absence; though exception is made in cases of 
actions concerning inhcntanceft and wards of 
state, or of any sacrificial ceremony connected 
with the family. When the two >ears have 
elapsed they thcreu|X)n take their position 
among the other citizens. Such is the manner 
of the enrolment oi the citizens and the train- 
ing of the youths. 
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All the magistrates that are concerned with the 
ordinary routine of administration are elected 
by lot, except the Military Treasurer, the Com- 
missioners of the Theoric fund, and the Super- 
intendent of Springs. These are elected by vote, 
and hold office from one Panathenaic festival 
to the next. All military officers are also elected 
by vote. 

[2] The Council of Five Hundred is elected 
by lot, fifty from each tribe. Each tribe holds 
the office of Prytanes in turn, the order being 
determined by lot; the first four serve for thir- 
ty-six days each, the last six for thirty-five, since 
[ j] the reckoning is by lunar years.* The Pry- 

* The ordinary Attic year was of 354 days, divided into 
twelve lunar months of thirty and twenty-nine days al- 
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tancs for the time being, in the first place, mess 
together in the Tholus, and receive a sum of 
money from the state for their maintenance; 
and, secondly, they convene the meetings of 
the Council and the Assembly. TTte Council 
they convene every day, unless it is a holiday, 
the Assembly four times in each prytany. It is 
also their duty to draw up the programme of 
the business of the Council and to decide what 
subjects are to be dealt with on each particular 
day, and where the sitting is to be held. They 
also draw up the programme for the meet- 
ings of the Assembly. One of these in each pry- 
tany is called the ‘sovereign* Assembly; in this 
the people have to ratify the continuance of the 
magistrates in office, if they are performing 
their duties properly, and to consider the sup- 
ply of corn and the defence of the country. On 
this day, too, impeachments are introduced by 
those who wish to do so, the lists of property 
confiscated by the state are read, and also ap- 
plications for inheritances and wards of state, 
so that nothing may pass unclaimed without 

[5] the cognizance of any person concerned. 
Tn the sixth pr>..aay, hi addition to the business 
already stated, the question is put to the vote 
whether it is desirable to hold a vote of ostra- 
cism or not; and complaints against profes- 
sional accusers, whether Athenian or aliens 
domiciled in Athens, are received, to the num- 
ber of not more than three of either class, to- 
gether with cases in which an individual has 
made some promise to the people and has not 

[6] perlormed it. Another Assembly in each 
prytany is assigned to the hearing of petitions, 
and at this meeting any one is free, on de- 
positing the petitioner’s olive-branch, to speak 
to the people concerning any matter, public 
or private. The two remaining meetings are 
devoted to all other subjects, and the laws 
require them to deal with three questions 
connected with religion, three connected 
with heralds and embassies, and three on 
secular subjects. Sometimes questions are 
brought forward without a preliminary vote 
of the Assembly to take them into consider- 
ation. 

. Heralds and envoys appear first before the 
Prytanes, and the bearers of dispatches also de- 
liver them to the same officials. 


tcrnatcly. The deficiency was made up by inserting inter- 
calary months, at first every alternate year, then three in 
eight years, and subsequently seven in nineteen. In an 
intercalary year the dural Urn of the prytanies was thirty- 
nine and thirty-eight days, in place of thirty-six and 
thirty-five. 
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There is a single President of the Prytanes, 
elected by lot, who presides for a night and a 
day; he may not hold the office for more than 
that time, nor may the same individual hold it 
twice. He keeps the keys of the sanctuaries in 
which the treasures and public records of the 
state are preserved, and also the public seal; 
and he is bound to remain in the Tholus, to- 

f ether with one-third of the Prytanes, named 
2] by himself. Whenever the Prytanes con- 
vene a meeting of the Council or Assembly, he 
appoints by lot nine Proedri, one from each 
tribe except that which holds the office of 
Prytanes for the time being; and out of these 
nine he similarly appoints one as President, 
[^] and hands over the programme for the 
meeting to them. They take it and see to the 
preservation of order, put forward the various 
subjects which are to be considered, decide the 
results of the votings, and direct the procecd- 
ings generally. They also have power to dis- 
miss the meeting. No one may act as President 
more than once in the year, but he may be a 
Proedrus once in each prytany. 

[ 4 ] Elections to the offices of General and Hip- 
parch and all other military commands are 
held in the Assembly, in such manner as the 
people decide; they are held after the sixth 
prytany by the first board of Prytanes in whose 
term of office the omens are favourable. There 
has, however, to be a preliminary consideration 
by the Council in this case also.‘ 
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Tn former times the Council had full powers to 
inflict fines and imprisonment and death; but 
when it had consigned Lysimachus to the exe- 
cutioner, and he was sitting in the immediate 
expectation of death, Eumelides of Alopece 
rescued him from its hands, maintaining that 
no citizen ought to be put to death except on 
the decision of a court of law. Accordingly a 
trial was held in a law-court, and Lysimachus 
was acquitted, receiving henceforth the nick- 
name of ‘the man from the drum-head’; and 
the people deprived the Council dienccforward 
of the power to inflict death or imprisonment 
or fine, passing a law that if the Council con- 
demn any person for an offence or inflict a 
fine, the Thesmothetae shall bring the sentence 
or fine before the law-court, and the decision 
of the jurors shall be the final judgement in 
the matter, 

^ Sec chapter .^5 4. 
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[2] The Council passes judgement on nearly 
all magistrates, especially those who have the 
control of money; its judgement, however, is 
not final, but is subject to an appeal to the law- 
courts. Private individuals, also, may lay an 
information against any magistrate they please 
for not obeying the laws, but here too there is 
an apf^al to the law-courts it the Council de- 
[^] dare the charge proved. The Council also 
examines those who are to be its members for 
the ensuing year, and likewise the nine Arch- 
ons.^ Formerly the Council liad tull power to 
reject candidates for office as unsuitable, hut 
now they have an appeal to the law-courts. In 
[i/] all these matters, therefore, the Council 
has no final jurisdiction. It takes, however, 
preliminary cognizance of all matters brought 
before the Assembly, and the Assembly cannot 
vote on any question unless it has first been 
considered by the Council and placed on the 
programme by the Prytancs; since a person 
who carries a motion in the Assembly is liable 
to an action for illegal proposal on these 
grounds. 
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The Council also superintends the triremes 
that are already in existence, with their tackle 
and sheds, and builds new triremes or quad- 
riremes, whichever the Assembly votes, with 
tackle and sheds to match. The Assembly ap- 
points master-builders for the ships by vote; 
and if they do not hand them over completed 
to the next Council, the old Council cannot re- 
ceive the customary donation — that being nor- 
mally given to it duiing its successor’s term of 
office. For the building of the triremes it ap- 
[2] points ten commissioners, chosen from its 
own mcmixrrs. The Council also inspects all 
public buildings, and if it is of opinion that the 
state is being defrauded, it reports the culprit 
to the Assembly, and on condemnation hands 
him over to the law-courts. 
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The Council also co-operates with other mag- 
istrates in most of their duties. First there are 
the treasurers of Athena, ten in number, elect- 
ed by lot, one from each tribe. According to the 
law of Solon — which is still in force— they 
must be Pcntacosiomedimni, but in point of 
fact the person on whom the lot falls holds the 
office even though he be quite a poor man. 
These officers take over charge of the statue of 
Athena, the figures of Victory, and all the oth- 
^ See chapter 55. 2. 
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er ornaments of the temple, together with the 
money, in the jircscnce of the Council. Then 
[2] there arc the Commissioners for Public 
Contracts (Polctac), ten in luiinber, one chosen 
by lot from each tribe, who farm out the })ub- 
lic contracts. They lease the mines and taxes, in 
conjunction with the Military Treasurer and 
the Commissioners ot the Thcoric fund, in the 
presence of the Council, and grant, to the per- 
sons indicated by the vote ol the Council, the 
mines which are let out by the state, inchuling 
both the workable ones, which are let for three 
years, and those which are let under sfiecial 
agreements for [ten^] years. They also sell, in 
the presence of tlie C'ouncil, the projX'rty of 
those who have gone into exile from the court 
of the Areopagus, and of others whose goods 
have been c('nfiscatcd, and the nine Archons' 
ratily the contracts. They also hand over to the 
Council lists of the taxes which are farmed out 
[ j] for the year, entering on whitened tablets 
the name of the lessee and the amount jiaid. 
They make separate lists, fust ol those vs ho 
have to pay their instalments in each prytan\, 
on ten several tablets, next of those who pav 
thrice in the year, with a separate tablet for 
each instalment, and finally of those who pay 
in the ninth prytany. They also draw up a list 
of farms and dwellings which have been con- 
fiscated and sold by order of the courts; ior 
these too come within their province. In ilic 
case of dwellings the value muirt he paid up in 
five years, and in that of farms, in ten. The in- 
[./] stalrncnts are paid in the ninth prvtany. 
Further, the King-archon brings he foie the 
Council the leases of the sacred enclosures, 
written on whitened tablets. I’hcsc too are 
leased for ten years, and the instalments are 
paid in the [ninth] prytany; consequently it is 
m tliis prytany that the greatest amount c^f 
money is collected. T he tablets containing the 
[5] lists of the instalments are carried into the 
Council, and the public clerk takes charge of 
them. Whenever a payment ol instalments is to 
be made he takes from the pigeon-holes the 
precise list of the sums which arc to be paid 
and struck off on that day, and delivers it to the 
Rcceivers-Ciencral. The rest are kept apart, m 
order that no sum may be struck off before it is 
paid. 
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There are ten Receivers-Genera! (Apociectae), 
elected by lot, one from each tribe. These ofli- 
cerj receive the tablets, and strike off the instal- 
ments as they are paid, in the presence of the 
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Council in the Council-chamixrr, and give the 
tablets back to the public clerk. If any one fails 
to pay his instalment, a note is made of it on 
the tablet; and he is bound to pay double the 
amount of the deficiency, or, in default, to be 
imprisoned. The Council has full power by the 
laws to exact these payments and to inflict this 
[2] imprisonment. They receive all the instal- 
ments, therefore, on one day, and portion the 
money out among the magistrates; and on the 
next day they bring up the report of the appor- 
tionment, written on a wooden notice-board, 
and read it out in the Council-chamber, after 
which they ask publicly in the Council wheth- 
er any one knows of any malpractice in refer- 
ence to the apportionment, on the part of ci- 
ther a magistrate or a private individual, and 
if any one is charged with malpractice they 
take a vote on it. 

[ I’he Council also elects ten Auditors (Log- 
istae) by lot from its own members, to audit 
the accounts of the magistrates for each pry- 
[^] tany. They also elect one Examiner of Ac- 
counts (Euthunu^) by lot from each tribe, with 
two assessors {tanJn) for each examiner, 
whose duty it is to sit at the 01 di nary market 
hours, each opposite the statue of the epony- 
mous hero of his tribe; and il any one wishes to 
prefer a charge, on either public or private 
grounds, against any magistrate who has 
passed his audit before the law-courts, within 
three days of his having so passed, he enters on 
a whitened tablet his own name and that of 
the magistrate prosecuted, together with the 
malpractice that is alleged against him. He also 
appends his claim for a jxmalty of such amount 
as seems to him fitting, and gives in the record 
f 5] to the Examiner. The latter takes it, and if 
after reading it he considers it prosed he hands 
It over, if a private case, to the local justices 
who introduce cases for the tribe concernetl, 
while if it is a public case he enters it on the 
register of the Thesmothetae. Then, if the 
Tliesmothetac accept it, they bring the ac- 
counts of this magistrate once more IxTore the 
law-court, and the <lecision of the jury stands 
as the final judgement. 
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The Council also inspects the horses belonging 
to the state. If a man who has a good horse is 
found to keep it in bad condition, he is mulcted 
in his allowance of corn; while those which 
cannot keep up or which shy and will not 
stand steady, it brands with a wheel on the jaw, 
and the horse so marked is disqualified for 


.service. It also inspects those who appear to be 
fit for service as scouts, and any one whom it 
rejects is deprived of his hor.se. It also examines 
the infantry who .serve among the cavalry, and 
[2] any one whom it rejects ceases to receive 
his pay. The roll of the cavalry is drawn up by 
the Commi.ssioncrs of Enrolment (Catalogcis), 
ten in number, elected by the Assembly by open 
vote. They hand over to the Hipparchs and 
Phylarchs the list of those whom they have en- 
rolled, and these officers take it and bring it up 
before the Council, and there open the sealed 
tablet containing the names of the cavalry. If 
any of those who have been on the roll previ- 
ously make affidavit that they are physically in- 
capable of cavalry service, they strike them out; 
then they call up the persons newly enrolled, 
and if any one makes affidavit that he is either 
physically or pecuniarily incapable of cavalry 
service they dismiss him, but if no such affi- 
davit is made the Council vote whether the in- 
dividual in question is suitable for the purpose 
or not. If they vote in the affirmative his name 
is entered on the tablet; if not, he is dismissed 
with the others. 

[?] Formerly the Council used to decide on 
the plans for public buildings and the contract 
lor making the robe of Athena;^ but now this 
work is done by a jury in the law-courts ap- 
pointed by lot, since the Council was consid- 
ered to have shown favouritism in its decisions. 
The Council also shares with the Military 
Treasurer the superintendence of the manufac- 
ture of the images of Victory and the prizes at 
the Panathenaic festival. 

[4^ The Council also examines infirm paufxrs; 
for there is a law which provides that persons 
possessing less than three minas, who arc so 
crippled as to be unable to do any work, arc, 
after examination by the Council, to receive 
two obols a day from the state for their sup- 
port. A treasurer is appointed by lot to attend 
to them. 

[5] The Council also, speaking broadly, co 
operates in most of the duties of all the other 
magistrates; and this ends the list of the func- 
tions of that bodv. 

SO 

There arc ten Commissioners for Repairs of 
Temples, elected by lot, who receive a sum of 

* ThU was ihe robe wIucIa was carried in processu>n at 
the f;rcal I\jnalhenaic fcsti\al. It was embroidered witli 
mvthological subiecls, and was woven on each octasion 
bv a number of ^;irls, under the 5>upcrmTendcnce ot two 
of superior family. 
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thirty minas from the Rcccivcrs-Gcncral, and 
therewith carry out the most necessary repairs 
in the temples. 

[2] There are also ten City Commissioners 
(Astyndmi)j of whom five hold office in Pirae- 
us and five in the city. Their duty is to see that 
female flute- and harp- and lute-players arc not 
hired at more than two drachmas, and if more 
than one person is anxious to hire the same 
girl, they cast lots and hire her out to the per- 
son to whom the lot falls. They also provide 
that no collector of sewage shall shoot any of 
his sewage within ten stradia of the walls; they 
prevent people from blocking up the streets by 
building, or stretching barriers across them, or 
making drain-pipes in mid-air with a dis- 
charge into the street, or having doors which 
open outwards; they also remove the corpses of 
those who die in the streets, for which purpose 
they have a body of state slaves assigned to 
them. 
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Market Commissioners {Agoranomi) are elect- 
ed by lot, five for Piraeus, five for the city. 
Their statutory duty is to see that all articles 
offered for sale in the market are pure and un- 
adulterated. 

[2] Commissioners of Weights and Measures 
(Metronomt) arc elected by lot, five for the 
city, and five for Piraeus. They see that sellers 
use fair weights and measures. 

[j] Formerly there were ten Corn Commis- 
sioners (Sttophyldces)y elected by lot, five for 
Piraeus, and five for the city; but now there are 
twenty for the city and fifteen for Piraeus. 
Their duties arc, first, to see that the unpre- 
pared corn in the market is offered for sale at 
reasonable prices, and secondly, to see that the 
millers sell barley meal at a price proportionate 
to that of barley, and that the bakers sell their 
loaves at a price proportionate to that of wheat, 
and of such weight as the Commissioners may 
appoint; for the law requires them to fix the 
standard weight. 

[4] There are ten Superintendents of the Mart, 
elected by lot, whose duty is to superintend the 
Mart, and to compel merchants to bring up 
into the city two-thirds of the corn which is 
brought by sea to the Corn Mart. 
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The Eleven also arc appointed by lot to take 
care of the prisoners in the state gaol. Thieves, 
kidnappers, and pickpockets are brought to 
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them, and if they plead guilty they are execut- 
ed, but if they deny the charge the Eleven bring 
the case before the law-courts; if the prisoners 
are acquitted, they release them, but if not, 
they then execute them. They also bring up be- 
fore the law-courts the list of farms and houses 
claimed as state-property; and if it is decided 
that they are so, they deliver them to the Com- 
missioners for Public Contracts. The Eleven 
also bring up informations laid against magis- 
trates alleged to be disqualified; this function 
comes within their province, but some such 
cases arc brought up by the Thesmothetae. 

[2] There are also five Introducers of Cases 
(Eisagogeis), elected by lot, one for each pair 
of tribes, who bring up the ‘monthly* cases^ to 
the law-courts. ‘Monthly* cases are these; re- 
fusal to pay up a dowry where a party is bound 
to do so, refusal to pay interest on money bor- 
rowed at 12 per cent.^ or where a man desirous 
of setting up business in the market has bor- 
rowed from another man capital to start with; 
also cases of slander, cases arising out of friend- 
ly loans or partnerships, and cases concerned 
with slaves, cattle, and the office of tricrarch, 
[_^] or with banks. These are brought up as 
‘monthly* cases and are introduced by these of- 
ficers; but the Receivers-Gencral perform the 
same function in cases for or against the farm- 
ers of taxes. Those in whicli the sum concerned 
is not more than ten drachmas they can decide 
summarily, but all above that amount they 
bring into the law-courts as ‘monthly’ cases. 
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The Forty^ are also elected by lot, four from 
each tribe, before whom suitors bring all other 
cases. Formerly they were thirty in numl)er, 
and they went on circuit through the demes 
to hear causes; but after the oligarchy of the 
[2] Thirty they were increased to forty. They 
have full powers to decide cases in which the 
amount at issue docs not exceed ten drachmas, 
but anything beyond that value they hand over 
to the Arbitrators. The Arbitrators take up the 
case, and, if they cannot bring the parties to an 
agreement, they give a decision. If their deci- 
sion satisfies both parties, and they abide by it, 
the case is at an end; but if cither of the parties 
appeals to the law-courts, the Arbitrators en- 

* i.c. cases wliich have to be decided within a month, as 
being considered to be of a pressing nature. 

* If the rate of interest was higher, the creditor could 
not make use of this procedure. 

* ice chapters 16. 5, and 26. 3. 
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close the evidence, the pleadings, and the laws 

quoted in the case in two urns, those of the 54 


f laintifi in the one, and those of the defendant 
in the other. These they seal up and, hav- 
ing attached to them the decision of the arbi- 
trator, written out on a tablet, place them in the 
custody of the four justices whose function it 
is to introduce cases on Ix'half of the tril^ of the 
defendant. These officers take them and bring 
up the case before the law-court, to a jury of 
two hundred and one members in cases up to 
the value ol a thousand drachmas, or to one of 
four hundred and one in cases above that val- 
ue. No laws or pleadings or evidence may be 
used except those which were adduced before 
the Arbitrator, and have been enclosed in the 
urns. 

[4] The Arbitrators are persons in the sixtieth 
year of their age; this appears from the sched- 
ule of the Archons and the Eponyini. There arc 
two classes of E}X)nymi, the ten who give their 
names to the tribes, and the forty-two of the 
years of service. The youths, on being enrolled 
among the citizens, were formerly registered 
upon whitenea ^-ablets, and the names were ap- 
jiended of the Archon in whose year they were 
enrolled, and of the E[K)nymus who had been 
in course in the preceding year; at the present 
day they arc written on a bronze pillar, which 
stands in front of the Council-chamber, near 

[5] the Eponymi of the tribes. Then the Forty 
take the last of the K}X)nvmi of the years of 
service, and assign the arbitrations to the per- 
sons belonging to that year, casting lots to de- 
termine which arbitrations each shall under- 
take; and every one is compelled to carry 
through the arbitrations which the lot assigns 
to him. The law enacts that any one who does 
not serve as Arbitrator when he has arrived at 
the necessary age shall lose his civil rights, un- 
less he happens to be holding some other office 
during that year, or to be out of the country. 
These are the only persons who escape the 

[6] duty. Any one who suffers injustice at the 
hands of the Arbitrator may appeal to the 
whole board of Arbitrators, and if they find 
the magistrate guilty, the law enacts that he 
•shall lose his civil rights. The persons thus con- 

[7] demned have, however, in their turn an ap- 
peal. The Eponymi are also used in reference 
to military expeditions; when the men of mili- 
tary age arc despatched on service, a notice is 
put up stating that the men from such-and- 
such an Archon and Eponymus to such-and- 
such another Archon and Eponyinus are to go 
on the expedition. 


The following magistrates also arc elected by 
lot: Five Commissioners of Roads (Ilodopon)y 
who, with an assigned body of public slaves, 
arc required to keep the roads in order: and ten 
[2] Auditors, with ten assistants, to whom all 
persons who have held any office must give in 
their accounts. ITicse are the only officers w'ho 
audit the accounts of those who are subject to 
examination, and who bring them up for ex- 
amination before the law-courts. If they detect 
any magistrate in embezzlement, the jury con- 
demn him for theft, and he is obliged to repay 
tenfold the sum he is declared to have misap- 
propriated. If they charge a magistrate v'ith 
accepting bribes and the ]ury convict him, they 
fine him tor corruption, and this sum too is re- 
paid tenfold. Or li they convict him of unfair 
dealing, he is fined on that charge, and the sum 
assessed is paid without increase, if payment is 
made before the ninth prytany, but otherwise 
it is doubled. A tenfold fine is not doubled. 

[ The Clerk of the Prytany, as he is called, is 
also elected by lot. He has the charge of all pub- 
lic documents, and keeps the resolutions which 
are passed by the Assembly, and checks the 
transcripts of all other official papers and at- 
tends at the sessions of the Council. Formerly 
he was elected by open vote, and the most dis- 
tinguished and trustworthy persons were elect- 
ed to the post, as is known from the fact that 
the name of this officer is appended on the pil- 
lars recording treaties of alliance and grants of 
consulship and citizenship. Now, howe\er, he 

[4] is elected by lot. There is, in addition, a 
Clerk of the Law^s, elected by lot, who attends 
at the sessions of the Council; and he too checks 

[5] the transcript of all the laws. The Assem- 
bly also elects by open vote a clerk to read doc- 
uments to it and to the Council; but he has no 
other duty except that of reading aloud. 

[6] The Assembly also elects by lot the Com- 
missioners of Public Worship (Hleropoei) 
known as the Commissioners for Sacrifices, 
who offer the sacrifices appointed by oracle, 
and, in conjunction w-ith the seers, take the aus- 
[7I [)ices whenever there is occasion. It also 
elects by lot ten others, known as Annual Com- 
missioners, who offer certain sacrifices and ad- 
minister all the quadrennial festivals except the 
Panathcnaca. There are the following quadren- 
nial festivals: first that of Delos (where there is 
also a sexennial festival), secondly the Brauro- 
nia, thirdly the tleracleia, fourthly the Eleusi- 
nia, and fifthly the Panathenaea; and no two of 
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these arc celebrated in the same place. To these 
the Hephaestia has now been added, in the 
archonship of Cephisophon. 

[<?] An Archon is also elected by lot for Sala- 
inis, and a Demarch for Piraeus. These officers 
celebrate the Dionysia in these two places, and 
appoint Choregi. Tn Salamis, moreover, the 
name of the Archon is publicly recorded. 
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All the foregoing magistrates arc elected by 
lot, and their powers are those which have been 
stated. To pass on to the nine Archons, as they 
are called, the manner of their appointment 
from the earliest times has been described al- 
ready. At the present day six Thesmothetae are 
elected by lot, together with their clerk, and in 
addition to these an Archon, a King, and a 
Polcmarch. One is elected from each tribe. 
[2] They are examined first of all by the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, with the exception of the 
clerk. The latter is examined only in the law- 
court, like other magistrates (for all magis- 
trates, whether elected by lot or by opx:n vote, 
are examined before entering on their offices); 
but the nine Archons arc examined both in the 
Council and again in the law-court. I'ormerly 
no one could hold the office if the Council re- 
jected him, but now' there is an apjxal to the 
law-court, which is the final authority in the 
[^] matter of the examination. When they arc 
examined, they are asked, first, ‘Who is your 
father, and of what deme? who is your fa- 
ther’s father? w-ho is your mother? who 'is 
your mother’s father, and of what deme?’ 
Then the candidate is asked whether he pos- 
sesses an ancestral Apollo and a household 
Zeus, and where their sanctuaries arc; next 
if he possesses a family tomb, and where; 
then if he treats his parents w'cll, and pays 
his taxes, and has served on the required 
military expeditions. When the examiner has 
put these questions, he proceeds, ‘Call the wit- 
nesses to these facts’; and when the candidate 
[^] has produced his witnesses, he next asks, 
‘Docs any one wish to make any accusation 
against this man?’ If an accuser appears, he 
gives the parties an opportunity of making 
their accusation and defence, and then puts it 
to the Council to pass the candidate or not, and 
to the law-court to give the final vote. If no one 
wishes to make an accusation, he proceeds at 
once to the vote. Formerly a single individual 
gave the vote, but now all the members are 
obliged to vote on the candidates, so that if any 
unprincipled candidate has managed to get rid 
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of his accusers, it may still be possible for him 
[5] to be disqualified Ix-fore the law-court. 
When the examination has been thus complet- 
ed, they proceed to the stone on which arc the 
pieces of the victims, and on which the Arbi- 
trators take oath bclore declaring their deci- 
sions, and witnesses swear to their testimony. 
On this stone the Archons stand, and swear to 
execute their office uprightly and according to 
the laws, and not to receive presents in respect 
of the performance of their duties, or, if they 
do, to <ledicate a golden statue. When they 
have taken this oath they proceed to the Acrop- 
olis, and there they repeat it; after this they en- 
ter upon their office. 
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The Archon, the King, and the Polcmarch 
have each two assessors, nominated bv them- 
selves. These officers arc examined in the law- 
court before they begin to act, and give in ac- 
counts on each occasion of their acting. 

[2] As soon as the Archon enters office, he be- 
gins by issuing a proclamation that whatever 
any one possessed Ixforc he entercil into office, 
that he shall possess and hold until the end of 
[■^] his term. Next he assigns Choregi to the 
tragic poets, choosing three of the richest per- 
sons out of the whole body of Athenians. For- 
merly he used also to assign five Choregi to the 
comic f)oets, hut now the tribes provide the 
Choregi for them. Then he receives the Chore- 
gi who have been appointed by the tribes for 
the men’s and boys’ choruses and the comic 
poets at the Dionysia, and for the mim’s and 
boys’ choruses at the I’hargelia (at the Diony- 
sia there is a chorus for each iril^, but at the 
Thargclia one between two tribes, each tribe 
bearing its share in providing it); he transacts 
the exchanges of properties for them, and re- 
ports any excuses that arc tendered, if any one 
says that he has already borne this burden, or 
that he is exempt lx.‘cause he has Ixirne a similar 
burden and the period of his exemption has not 
yet expired, or that he is not of the required 
age; since the Choregus of a boys’ chorus must 
[ 4 ] lx: over forty years of age. He also appoints 
Choregi for the festival at Delos, and a chief of 
the mission for the thirty-oar boat which con- 
veys the youths thither. lie also superintends 
sacred processions, both that in honour of As- 
clcpius, when the initiated keep house, and 
that of the great Dionysia — the latter in con- 
junction with the Superintendents of that fes- 
tival. These officers, ten in number, were for- 
merly elected by open vote in the Assembly, 
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and used to provide for the expe-nses of the 
procession out of their private means; but now 
one IS elected by lot from each tribe, and the 
state contributes a hundred minas for the cx- 
[5] penscs. The Archon also superintends the 
procession at ihc Thargclia, and that in honour 
of Zeus the Saviour. He also manaj^es the con- 
tests at the Dlonysia and tlie Thar^clia. 

These, then, are the festivals which he siijicr- 
\6] intends. The suits and indictments w'hich 
come before him, and w'liich h^\ after a pre- 
liminary iiujuiry, brings up before the law- 
foiirls, are as follows. Injury to parents (for 
bringing these actions the prosecutor cannot 
su/Ter any penalty): injury to orphans (these 
actions lie against their guardians); injury to a 
ward of state (these lie against their guardians 
or their husbands),’ injury to an orphan’s estate 
(these too lie against the guardians); mental 
derangement, where a party charges another 
with destroying his o\\ n property through un- 
soundness of mind; for appointment ol liqui- 
(lators, where a party retuses to di\ide property 
m which others a share; for constituting 
a wardship; for dciermining Ixnw'cen ri\al 
claims to a wardship; foi granting inspection 
of property to which another party lays claim; 
for appointing oneself as guardian; and for de- 
[7] termining disputes as to inheritances and 
wards of state, d’he Archon also has the care of 
orfihans and wards of stale, and of women 
v\lu), on the death of their husbands, declare 
themselves to be with child; and he has power 
to inflict a fine on those w ho ofTcnd against the 
persons under his charge, or to bring the case 
Indore the law^ -courts. I le also leases the houses 
ol orphans and wards ot stale until they reach 
the age of fourteen, and takes mortgages on 
them; and if the guardians tail to provule the 
necessary food for the children un<ler their 
L barge, he exacts it from them. Such are the 
ilutics of the Archon. 
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The King in the first place superintends the 
mysteries, in conjunction with the Superin- 
tendents of Mysteries. The latter are elected in 
the Assembly by open vote, twm from the gen- 
eral body of Athenians, one from the Kumol- 
pidac, and one from the Ceryces. Next, he su- 
perintends the Lenaean Dionysia, which con- 
sists of a procession and a contest. The proces- 
sion is ordered by the King and the Superinten- 

’ The slate still continticil its protection t>r heiresses 
even after they were maiiiecl. Its care onlv tcaMnl when 
they had vhildrcn (ap.ihlc ol inheriting die piopcrty. 


dents in conjunction; hut the contest is man- 
aged by the King alone. He also manages all 
the contests of the torch-race; and to speak 
broadly, he administers all the ancestral sacri- 
[2] lices. Indictments for impiety come before 
him, or any disputes between parlies concern- 
ing priestly rites; and he also determines all 
conirosersics concerning sacred rites for the 
ancient larnilics and the priests. All actions for 
homicide come before him, and it is he that 
makes the proclamation requiring polluted 
persons to keep aw’ay from sacred ceremonies. 
[j] Actions for homicide and wmunding arc 
heard, if the homicide or w’ounding he wilful, 
in the Areopagus; so also in cases of killing by 
poison, anil of arson. These are the only cases 
heard hv that Council. Cases of unintentional 
homicide, or ol intent to kill, or of killing a 
sl.uc or a resident alien or a foreigner, arc 
heard by the court of Palladium. When the 
homicide is acknowledged, but legal justifica- 
tion is plcatlc<l, as when a man takes an adul- 
terer in the act, or kills another by mistake in 
battle, or in an athletic contest, the prisoner is 
tried in the court of Delphinium. If a man 
w'ho is in banishment tor a homicide which ad- 
mits of reconcilialiorr incurs a further charge 
of killing or wounding, he is tried in Phreatlo, 
and he makes his defence from a l>oat moored 
U] near the shore. i\ll these cases, excc[)t those 
W’hich arc heard in the Areopagus, are tried by 
the Ephetae on whom the lot falls. I'he King 
inirotiuccs them, .md the hearing is held w iih- 
in sacred precincts and in the 0|>en air. When- 
e\cr the King hears a case he takes ofl his 
ciow^n. The person v'ho is charged with homi- 
cide is at all other tunes excluded from the tem- 
ples, nor is it even knvful for him To enter the 
maikct-place; init on the occasion ol his trial he 
enters the temple and makes his defence. If the 
actual olTcniler is imknowm, the writ runs 
against ‘the doer ol the deed’. The King and 
the trilx' kings also hear the cases in which the 
guilt rests on inanimate objects and the lower 
animals.^ 
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The Polcmarch performs the sacrifices to Arte- 
mis the huntress and to P'nyalius. and arranges 

person who committed .m invidiiniary homicide 
lud to gi\e pecumarv s.mst.iction to tlie rcl.itives of the 
deceased, and he was compelle«l to go inio c\ilc for a )ear 
unless tliev gave Inm leave to rclurn earlier. 

3 This IS a relic of a verv piiinilise custom, bv which 
any object that had lavised a man’s death was pvii vijMm 
its trial In later limes it may have served the purpose of 
a coroner's inc]ucst. 
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the contest at the funeral of those who have fal- 
len in war, and makes offerings to the memory 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. Only private 
[2] actions come before him, namely those in 
which resident aliens, both ordinary and privi- 
leged, and agents of foreign states are con- 
cerned. It is his duty to receive these cases and 
divide them into ten groups, and assign to each 
tribe the group which comes to it by lot; after 
which the magistrates who introduce cases for 
the tribe hand them over to the Arbitrators. 
[_j] The Polcmarch, however, brings up in per- 
son cases in which an alien is charged with de- 
serting his patron or neglecting to provide him- 
self with one, and also of inheritances and 
wards of state where aliens are concerned; and 
in fact, generally, whatever the Archon docs 
for citizens, the Polemarch does for aliens. 
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The Thesmothetae in the first place have the 
power of prescribing on what days the law- 
courts are to sit, and next of assigning them to 
the several magistrates; for the latter must fol- 
low the arrangement which the Thesmothetae 
assign. Moreover they introduce imj^eachments 
[2] before the Assembly, and bring up all votes 
for removal from office, challenges of a magis- 
trate’s conduct before the Assembly, indict- 
ments for illegal proposals, or for proposing a 
law which is contrary to the interests of the 
state, complaints against Proedri or their presi- 
dent for their conduct in office, and the a'c- 
[j] counts presented by the generals. All in- 
dictments also come before them in which a 
deposit has to be made by the prosecutor, 
namely, indictments for concealment of for- 
eign origin, for corrupt evasion of foreign ori- 
gin (when a man escapes the disqualification 
by bribery), for blackmailing accusations, 
bribery, false entry of another as a state debtor, 
false testimony to the service of a summons, 
conspiracy to enter a man as a state debtor, cor- 
rupt removal from the list of debtors, and adul- 

[4] tery. They also bring up the examinations 
of all magistrates, and the rejections by the 

[5] demes and the condemnations by the 
Council. Moreover they bring up certain pri- 
vate suits in cases of merchandise and mines, or 
where a slave has slandered a free man. It is 
they also who cast lots to assign the courts to 
the various magistrates, whether for private or 

[6] public cases. They ratify commercial trea- 
ties, and bring up the cases which arise out of 
such treaties; and they also bring up cases of 
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[7] perjury from the Areopagus, The casting 
of lots for the jurors is conducted by all the nine 
Archons, with the clerk to the Thesmothetae 
as the tenth, each performing the duty for his 
own tribe. Such arc the duties of the nine Arch- 
ons. 
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There are also ten Commissioners of Games 
(Athlothetae), elected by lot, one from each 
tribe. These officers, after passing an examina- 
tion, serve tor four years; and they manage the 
Panathcnaic procession, the contest in music 
and that in gymnastic, and the horse-race; they 
also provide the robe of Athena and, in con- 
junction with the Council, the vases, ^ and they 
present the oil to the athletes. This oil is col- 
[2] lected from the sacred olives. The Archon 
requisitions it from the owners of the farms on 
w'hich the sacred olives grow, at the rate of 
three-quarters of a pint from each plant. For- 
merly the state used to sell the fruit itself, and 
if any one dug up or broke down one of the 
sacred olives, he was tried by the Council of 
Areopagus, and it he wms condemned, the pen- 
alty was death. Since, however, the oil has l>een 
paid by the owner of the farm, the procedure 
has lapsed, though the law' remains; and the oil 
is a state charge upon the property instead of 
being taken from the indiviilual plants. When, 
[^] then, the Archon has collected the oil for 
his year of office, he hands it ov'er to the Treas- 
urers to preserve in the Acropolis, and he may 
not take his scat in the Areopagus until he has 
paid over to the Treasurers the full amount. 
The Treasurers keep it in the Acropolis until 
the Panathcnaca, when they measure it out to 
the Commissioners of Games, and they again 
to the victorious competitors. The prizes for 
the victors in the musical contest consist of sil- 
ver and gold, for the victors in manly vigour, 
of shields, and for the victors in the gymnastic 
contest and the horse-race, of oil. 
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All officers connected with military service are 
elected by open vote. In the first place, ten (jcn- 
crals (Strategi), who were formerly elected one 
from each tribe, but now arc chosen from the 
whole mass of citizens. Their duties are as- 
signed to them by o{^n vote; one is appointed 
to command the heavy infantry, and leads 
them if they go out to war; one to the defence 
of the country, who remains on the defensive, 
^ 1 he vases given as prizes at the Panathenaca. 
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and fights if there is war within the borders of 
the country; two to Piraeus, one of whom is as- 
signed to Munichia, and one to the south shore, 
and these have charge of the defence of the 
Piraeus; and one to superintend the symmo- 
ries,^ who nominates the trierarchs“ and ar- 
ranges exchanges of properties for them, and 
brings up actions to decide on rival claims in 
connexion with them. I’he rest are dispatched 
to whatever business may be on hand at the 
[2] moment. The appointment of these officers 
is submitted for confirmation in each prytany, 
when the question is put whether they are con- 
sidered to l>e doing their duty. If any officer is 
rejected on this vote, he is tried in the law- 
court, and if he is found guilty the people de- 
cide w'hat punishment or fine shall be inflicted 
on him; but if he is acquitted he resumes his 
office. The Generals have full power, when on 
active service, to arrest any one for insubordi- 
nation, or to cashier him publicly, or to inflict 
a fine; the latter is, however, unusual. 

[^] There are also ten Taxiarchs, one from 
each irilie, elected bv open vote; and each com- 
mands his own tribesmen and appoints cap- 

[4] tains of companies (Lochagi). There are 
also two Hipparchs, elected by ofxm vote from 
the whole mass of the citizens, who command 
the cavalry, each taking five tribes. They have 
the same powers as the (iencrals have in rc- 
sfKCt of the infantry, and their appointments 
are also subject to confirmation. There are also 

[5] ten Phylarchs, elected by open vote, one 
from each irilxr, to command the cavalry, as the 

[6] Taxiarchs do the infantry. There is also a 
Hipparch for Lemnos, elected by open vote, 
who has charge of the cavalry in Lemnos. 

[7] There is also a treasurer of the Paralus, and 
another of the Ammonias, similarly elected.^ 
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Of the magistrates elected by lot, in former 
times some including the nine Archons, were 
elected out of the tribe as a whole, while oth- 
ers, namely those who arc now elected in the 
Theseurn, were apportioned among the denies; 
‘but since the denies used to sell the elections, 

' The companies into which the richer membcis of the 
community were formed (first in ^77 b . c .) for the pay- 
ment of the extraordinary cliargcs in war-time. 

2 The trierarclis were the persons (dioscii fioni the 
richest men in the community) who were rcquire<I to 
undertake the equipment, of a trireme at their own ex- 
pense. 

® These arc the two triremes, usually known as ‘sacred,* 
which were used for special state services. 


these magistrates too are now elected from the 
whole tribe, except the members of the Coun- 
cil and the guards of the dockyards, who arc 
still left to the demes. 

[2] Pay is received for the following services. 
First the members of the Assembly receive a 
drachma for the ordinary meetings, and nine 
obols for the ‘sovereign’ meeting. Then the 
jurors at the law-courts receive three obols; and 
the members of the Council five obols. They 
Prytanes receive an allowance of an obol for 
their maintenance. The nine Archons receive 
four obols apiece for maintenance, and also 
keep a herald and a flute-player; and the Arch- 
on lor S.ilamis receives a drachma a day. The 
Commissioners for Games dine in the Pryta- 
neum during the month of Hecatombaeon in 
which the Panathenaic festival lakes place, 
from the fourteenth day onwards. The Am- 
phictyonic deputies to Delos receive a drachma 
a day from the exchequer of Delos. Also all 
magistrates sent to Samos, Scyros, Lemnos, or 
Imbros receive an allowance for their main- 
tenance. The military offices may be held any 
[■^] number of times, but none of the others 
more than once, except the membership of the 
Council, which may be held twice. 
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The juries for the law-courts are chosen by 
lot by the nine Archons, each for their own 
tribe, and by the clerk to the Thesmothetae lor 
[2] the tenth. There arc ten entrances into the 
courts, one for each trilxr; twenty rooms in 
which the lots are drawn, two for each tribe; a 
hundred chests, ten for each tribe; other chests, 
in which arc placed the tickets of the jurors on 
whom the lot falls; and two vases. Further, 
sta\es, equal in number to the jurors required, 
arc placed by the side of each entrance; and 
counters arc put into one vase, equal in num- 
ber to the staves. These arc inscrilx:d with let- 
ters of the alphabet beginning with the elev- 
enth {lambda), equal in numl'icr to the courts 
which require to Ixr filled. All ficrsons above 
[j] thirty years of age arc qualified to serve as 
jurors, provided they arc not debtors to the 
state and have not lost their civil rights. If any 
unqualified person serves as juror, an informa- 
tion is laid against him, and he is brought be- 
fore the court; and, if he is convicted, the jur- 
ors assess the punishment or fine which they 
consider him to deserve. If he is condemned to 
a money fine, he must be imprisoned until he 
has paid up both the original debt, on account 
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of which the information was laid against him, 
and also the fine which the court has imposed 
[*^] upon him. Each juror has his ticket of box- 
wood, on which is inscribed his name, with the 
name of his father and his deme, and one of 
the letters of the alphal)et up to l{appu\ for the 
jurors in their several tribes are divided into 
ten sections, with approximately an equal num- 
[5] ber in each letter. When the Thesmothetes 
has decided by lot which letters are required to 
attend at the courts, the servant puts up above 
each court the letter which has been assigned 
to it by the lot. 
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The ten chests above mentioned are placed in 
front of the entrance used by each tribe, and 
are inscribed with the letters of the alphalM:t 
from alpha to /{appa. The jurors cast in their 
tickets, each into the chest on which is in- 
scribed the letter which is on his ticket; then 
the servant shakes them all up, and the Archon 
[2] draws one ticket from each chest. The in- 
dividual so selected is called the Ticket-hanger 
(Empectes), and his function is to hang up the 
tickets out of his chest on the bar which bears 
the same letter as that on the chest. He is chos- 
en by lot, lest, if the Ticket-hanger were always 
the same person, he might tamper with the re- 
sults. There arc five of these bars in each of the 
[i] rooms assigned for the lot-drawing. Then 
the Archon casts in the dice and thereby choos- 
es the jurors from each tribe, room by room. 
Tlie dice are made of brass, coloured black or 
while; and according to the number of jurors 
required, so many white dice arc put in, one 
for each five tickets, while the remainder are 
black, in the same proportion. As the y\rchon 
drawls out the dice, the crier calls out the names 
of the individuals chosen. 7 'hc Ticket-hanger 
[./] is included among those selected. Each 
juror, as he is chosen and answers to his name, 
draws a counter from the vase, and holding it 
out with the letter uppermost shows it first to 
the presiding Archon; and he, when he has 
seen it, throws the ticket of the juror into the 
chest on which is inscribed the letter which is 
on the counter, so that the juror must go into 
the court assigned to him by lot, and not into 
one chosen by himself, and that it may be im- 
possible for any one to collect the jurors of his 
[5] choice into any particular court. For this 
purpose chests are placed near the Archon, as 
many in number as there are courts to be filled 
that day, bearing the letters of the courts on 
which the lot has fallen. 
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The juror thereupon, after showing his coun- 
ter again to the attendant, passes through the 
barrier into the court. The attendant gives him 
a stall of the same colour as the court bearing 
the letter which is on his counter, so as to en- 
sure his going into the court assigned to him by 
lot; since, if he were to go into any other, he 
would be Ix^trayed by the colour of his staff. 
[2] Each court has a certain colour painted on 
the lintel ol the entrance. Accordingly the jur- 
or, bearing his staff, enters the court which h.is 
the same colour as his staff, and the same letter 
as his counter. As he enters, he receives a 
voucher Irom the oflicial to whom this duty has 
[ )’] lx:cn assigned by lot. So with their counters 
and their staves the selected jurors take their 
seals in the court, having thus completed the 
process of admission, 'bhe unsuccessful candi- 
dates receive back their tickets from the Ticket- 
f-/] hangers. The public servants carry the 
chests from each trilx', one to each court, con- 
taining the names of the members of the tribe 
who are in that court, and hand them over to 
the officials assigmd to the duty of giving back 
their tickets to the jurors m each court, so that 
these officials may call them up by name and 
pay them their fee. 
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When all the courts arc full, j.wo ballot boxes 
are placed in the first court, and a number of 
brazen <licc, bearing the colours of the several 
courts, and other dice inscribed whtb the names 
of the presiding magistrates. Then two of the 
Thesmotbelae, selected by lot, severally throw 
the dice whth the colours into one box, and 
those with the magistrates' names into the oth- 
er. The magistrate whose name is first drawn 
is thereupon proclaimed by the crier as as- 
signed for duty in the court which is first 
drawn, and the second in the second, and sim- 
ilarly with the rest. The object of this proce- 
dure is that no one may know which court he 
will have, but that each may take the court as- 
signed to him by lot. 

[2] When the jurors have come in, and have 
been assigned to their res|acctive courts, the 
presiding magistrate in each court draws one 
ticket out of each chest (making ten in all, one 
out of each tribe), and throws them into an- 
other empty chest. He then draws out five of 
them, and assigns one to the superintendence 
of the water-clock, and the other four to the 
teUing of the votes. This is to prevent any tarn- 
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leering beforehand with either the superinten- 
dent of the clock or the tellers of the votes, and 
to secure that there is no malpractice in these 
[ y] respects. The five who have not lx:en select- 
ed for these duties receive from them a state- 
ment of the order in which the jurors shall re- 
ceive their fees, and of the places where the 
several tribes shall respectively gather in the 
court for this purpose when their duties arc 
completed; the object being that the jurors may 
1 k' broken up into small groups lor the recep- 
tion of their pay, and not all crowd together 
and impede one another. 
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These preliminaries be ing concluded, the cases 
are called on. II it is a day lor private cases, the 
private litigants are called. I'our cases are tak- 
en in each of the categories delincd in the law, 
and the litigants swear to confine their speech- 
es to the point at issue. Tf it is a day for public 
causes, the public litigants arc called, and only 
[a] one case is tried. Water-clocks arc provid- 
ed, having sma'i ”pply-tubes, into which the 
water is j)ourcd by which the length ot the 
pleadings is regulated. Ten gallons are allowed 
tor a case in which an amount ot more than 
fi\c thousand drachmas is involved, and three 
for the second speech on each side. When the 
amount is between one and five thousand 
drachmas, seven gallons arc allovvTd for the 
first speech and two for the second; when it is 
Itss than one thousand, live and two. Six gal- 
lons are allowed for arbitrations between rival 
claimants, in which there is no second speech. 
[ y] The official chosen by lot to sujxTintend 
the water-clock places his hand on the siij^ply- 
tulx: whenever the clerk is about to read a reso- 
lution or law or affidavit or treaty. When, hovv- 
tver, a case is conducted according to a set 
measurement of the day, he docs not stop the 
[ supply, but each party receives an ec]ual al- 
lowance of water. The standard of measure- 
ment is the length of the <lays in the month 
[5] Poseideon'. . . . The measured day is em- 
ployed in cases when imprisonment, death, ex- 
ile, loss ol civil rights, or ctmfiscation ot goods 
is assigned as the penalty. 
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Most of the courts consist of 500 members . . . ; 
and when it is nccessar) to bring public ca.scs 
before a jury of 1,000 members, two courts 
* Dt'ccmher to Jamiury. 


combine for the purpose, [while the most im- 
portant cases of all are brought before] 1500 
[2] jurors, or three courts. The ballot balls are 
made of brass with stems running through the 
centre, half of them having the stem pierced 
and the other halt solid. W'hen the speeches are 
concluded, the officials assigned to the taking 
of the votes give each juror two ballot halls, one 
pierced and one solid. This is done in full view 
of the rival litigants, to secure that no one shall 
receive two pierced or two solid balls. Then the 
official designated for the purpose takes away 
the jurors’ staves, in return for which each one 
as he records his vote receives a brass voucher 
market with the numeral 3 (because he gets 
three obols when he gives it up). This is to en- 
sure that all shall vote; since no one can get a 
f y] voucher unless he votes. Two urns, one of 
brass and the other of wood, stand in the court, 
in distinct spots so that no one may surreptiti- 
ously insert ballot balls; in these the jurors re- 
cord their votes. The brazen urn is for efTective 
votes,^ the wooden lor unused votes; and the 
brazen urn has a lid pierced so as to lake only 
one ballot ball, m order that no one may put in 
two at a time. 

[./] When the jurors are about to vote, the crier 
ilemands first whether the litigants enter pro- 
test against any of the evidence; lor no protest 
can lx* received after the voting has begun. 
7 'hen he proclaims again, ‘The pierced ballot 
tor the plaintilT, the solid for the delendant’; 
and the juror, taking his two ballot balls from 
the stand, with his hand closed over the stem 
so as not to show either the pierced or the sc)lid 
ballot to the litigants, casts the one which is to 
count into the bra^'cn urn, and the other into 
the wooden urn. 
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When all the jurors have voted, the attendants 
take the urn containing the efTective votes and 
discharge them on to a reckoning Ixiard hav- 
ing as many cavities as there arc ballot balls, 
so that the efTective votes, whether p^ierced or 
solid, may be plainly displayed and easily 
counted. Then the officials assigned to the tak- 
ing of the votes tell them olT on the board, the 
.solid in one [dace and the [iicrced in another, 
and the crier announces the numbers of the 
votes, the pierced ballots being for the prosecu- 
tor and the solid for the defendant. Whichever 
has the majority is victorious; hut if the votes 
are equal the verdict is for the defendant. 

* I* .u h luroi rci-ci\fs two Killois. .incl uses one to re- 
cord his \(Hc, and lliiows the otlici away. 
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[ 2 ] Then, if damages have to be awarded, they party for the discussion of the damages. Final- 
vote again in the same way, first returning ly, when all has been completed in accordance 
their pay-vouchers and receiving back their with the law, the jurors receive their pay in the 
staves. Half a gallon of water is allowed to each order assigned by the lot. 
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BOOK I 

CHAP. Bl RLIV NOS. 

I. Rhetoric is the counicrpart 1354^ i 

(6.PTi(TTf)o<t)os) of Dialectic. Il is a sul))cct that 
can be treated sysiemalically. 'hhe ar^rurnenta- 
tive modes of persuasion (Trlo-rctj) are tlic es- 
sence of the an of rhetoric: appeals to the emo- 
tions vsarp the judgement. 1 he writers of cur- 
rent text-hooks on rhetoric ^i\e too much at- 
lenticjn to the forensic branch (in whicli chi- 
canery IS easier) and too htllc to the [lohtical 
(where the issues are larger). Argumentative 
persuasion (irlaTis) is a sort of demonstration 
( ATToSei^ts ) , and the rhetorical form of demon- 
stration IS the enthymeine . Four 

uses of rhetoric. Its possible abuse is no argu- 
ment against its proper use on the side of truth 
and lusticc. The honest rhetorician has no sep- 
arate name to distinguish him from the dis- 
honest 

a Deliniiion of ^ -'^oric as ‘the fac- 

ultv of oliserving in any ghen case the avail- 
able means of persuasion’. C)f the modes of 
pci suasion some belong strictly to the art of 
rhetoric, and some do not. '1 he rhetorician 
finds the latter kind (vr/. witnesses, contracts, 
and the like) ready to his hand. Tlic former 
kind he must firov ide himself; and it has three 
du isions — ( 1 ) the speaker's power of c\ incing 
a personal iharader {^Oo^} which will make 
his speech credible; (2) his power of stirring 
tlie emotions (iraOr)) of his hearers; (^) his 
power of priA'ing a truth, or an apparent 
truth, by means of persuasive arguments, 
ffence rhet(jric may be regarded as an odshoot 
of dialectic, and also of ethical (or, political) 
studies. The persuasive arguments arc (a) the 
example ( :ra/)A6ei7Ma ) , corresponding to in- 
duction (e7ra7aj'> 17) m dialectic; (b) the enthy- 
meme, coriesponding to the syllogism; (c) the 
apparent enthymeine, corn'spijnding to the ap- 
parent syllogism. 'J'he enthymeine is a rhetori- 
cal syllogism, and the example a rhetorical in- 
duction. Rhetoric has regard to classes of men, 
not to individual men; its subjects, and the 
premisses from wdiich it argues, are in the 
main such as present alternative possibilities in 
the sphere of human action; and it must adapt 
itself to an audience of untrained thinkers who 
cannot follow a long train of reasoning. 'I'hc 
premisses from which enthymemes are formnl 
are ‘probabilities’ and ‘signs’; and signs are 
either fallible or infallible, in w'hich latter case 
they arc teimccl ricAMpia* The lines of argu- 
ment, or topics, which enthymemes follow 


may be distinguished as common (or, general) 
and special (i.e. special to a single study, such 
as natural science or ethics). The special lines 
should be used discreetly, if the rhetorician is 
not to find himself deserting his own field for 
another 

3. There arc three kinds of rhet- 

one: A. political (deliberative), B. forensic 
(legal), and C. cpidcictic (the ceremonial 
oratoiy of display), d'heir (a) divisions, (^) 
times, and (7) ends are as follow^s: A. Political 
(a) exhortation and dchortaiion, (/ 3 ) future, 
(7) expediency and inexpediency; B. Forensic 
(a) accusation and defence, (/ 3 ) past, (7) jus- 
tice and injustice; C. Epideictic (a) praise and 
censure, (/3) present, (7) lionour and dis- 
honour 

4. (A) d'hc subjects of Political 

Oratory fall under five main heads: (1) ways 
and means, (2) w^ar and peace, (3) national 
defence, (4) imports and exports, (5) legisla- 
tion. The scojK' of each of these divisions 

5. In urging Ins hearers to take or to 1 360*^4 

avoid a course of action, the political orator 
must show that he has an eye to their happi- 
ness. Four definitions I of a popular kind: as 
usual in the | , and some fourteen con- 

stituents, ot happiness 

6. The political speaker will also ap- 1362^15 
peal to the interest of his hearers, and this in- 
volves a knowledge of what is good. Defini- 
tion and analysis of things ‘good’ 

7. (Aimfiaiison of ‘good’ things. Of 13^)3^ 5 
two ‘good’ things, which is the better^ This 
entails a consideration of degree — the lore of 
‘less or more’ 

8. The political speaker will find his 13^)5^22 
powers of persuasion most of all enhanced by 
a knowledge of the four sorts of government 
'-democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, mon- 
archy, and their characteristic customs, insti- 
tutions, and interc'sis. Definition of the four 
sorts sc' crallv. Ends of each 

9. (C) The lilpideictic speaker is con- i3nf)‘'^ 23 
cerned w'ith virtue and vice, praising the one 
and censuring the other. The forms of virtue. 
Which arc the greatest virtues " - Some 1 hetor- 
ical devices used by the epideictic speaker: ‘am- 
plification’, especially. Amidiiication is particu- 
larly appropriate to epideictic oratory; exam- 
jiles, to political; enthymemes. to forensic 

10. (H) The Forensic speaker should 1368!^ i 
have studied wrongdoing — its motives, its 
perpetrators, and its victims. Definition of 
wrongdoing as injury voluntarily inllicted 
contrary to law. Law is either (a) special, viz. 
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that written law which regulates the life of a 
particular community, or (^) general, viz. all 
those unwritten principles which arc supposed 
to be acknowledged everywhere. Enumeration 
and elucidation of the seven causes of human 
action, viz. three involuntary, (i) chance, (2) 
nature, (3) compulsion; and four voluntary, 
viz. (4) habit, (5) reasoning, (6) anger, (7) 
appetite. All voluntary actions arc gocxl or 
apparently gcK)d, pleasant or apparently pleas- 
ant. The good (or expedient) has been dis- 
cussed under political oratory. The pleasant 
has yet to be considered 

11. Definition of pleasure, and analysis 1369^32 
of things pleasant. [The motives for wrong- 
doing, viz. advantage and pleasure, have thus 
been discussed in C'haptcrs 6, 7, 1 1 1 

12. The characters and circumstances 1372^ 3 
which lead men to commit ssrong, or make 
them the victims of wrong 

13. Actions just and unjust may be i373^ i 
classified in relation to (t) the law, (2) the 
persons affected. The law may be (a) special, 

i.c. the law of a particular State, or (/?) uni- 
versal, i.c. the law of Nature. The persons af- 
fected may be (a) the entire community, (^) 
individual members of it. A wrongdoer must 
either understand and intend the action, or 
not understand and intend it. In the former 
case, he must be acting either from deliberate 
choice or from passion. It is deliberate purpose 
that constitutes wickedness and criminal guilt. 
Unwritten law (i ) includes in its purview the 
conduct that springs from exceptional good- 
ness or badness, e.g. our behaviour towards 
benefactors and friends; (2) makes up for the 
defects in a community’s written code of law. 
This second kind is equity. Its existence partly 
is, and partly is not, intended by legislators; 
not intended, where they have noticed no de- 
fect in the law; intended, where they find 
themselves unable to define things exactly, and 
are obliged to legislate as if that held good al- 
ways which in fact only holds goods usually. 
— Further remarks on the nature and scope of 
equity 

14. The worse of two acts of wrong done i ^74^ 24 
to others is that which is prompted by the 
worse disposition. Other ways of computing 
the comparative badness of actions 

15. The ‘non-technical’ (extrinsic) 1375^21 
means of persuasion — those which do not 
strictly belong to the art (rkxvv) of rhetoric. 
They are five in number, and pertain especially 
to forensic oratory: (t) laws, (2) witnesses, 
(3) contracts, (4) tortures, (5) oaths. How 
laws may be discredited or upheld, according 
as it suits the litigant. Witnesses may be either 
ancient (viz. poets and other notable persons; 
sooth-sayers; proverbs); or recent (viz. well- 
known contemporaries who have expressed 
their opinions about some disputed matter. 


and witnesses who give their evidence in 
court). Ancient witnesses are more trust- 
worthy than contemporary. How contracts, 
and evidence given under torture, may be be- 
littled or represcnied as important. In regard 
to oaths, a fourfold division exists: a man may 
either both offer and accept an oath, or nei- 
ther, or one without the other — that is, he may 
offer an oath but not accept one, or accept an 
oath but not offer one 

BOOK II 

1. Since rhetoric — political and forensic 1377^ 15 
rhetoric, at any rate — exists to affect the giv- 
ing of decisions, the orator must not only try 
to make the argument of his speech demon- 
strative and worthy of belief; he must also (1 ) 
make his own character look right and (2) put 
his hearers, who are to decide, into the right 
frame of mind. As to his own character: he 
should make his audience feel that he possesses 
prudence, virtue, and goodwill. This is es- 
pecially important in a deliberative assembly. 
In the law courts it is especially important 
that he should be able to influence the emo- 
tions, or moral affections, of the jury who try 
the case. Definition of the several emotiems. In 
regard to each emotion we must consider {a) 
the states of mind in which it is felt; (/p) the 
people tovvaids whom it is felt; (c) the 
grounds on which it is felt 

2. In Cdiaplcrs 2-1 1 the various emo- 1378® 31 
lions are defined, and arc also discussed (with 
incidental observations) from the three points 
of view just indicated. In Chapter 2, Anger is 
the subject. The orator rmist so speak as to 
make his hearers angry with his opponents 

3. Calmness (as the opposite of Anger) i^So^ 5 


4. Friendship and Enmity 1380*’ 34 

5. Fear and Confidence 1382^ 19 

6. Shame and Shamelessness 1383'^ 12 

7. Kindness and Unkindness 1385^'^ ifi 

8. Pity 1383^ I r 

9. Indignation 1386*^9 

10. Envy 1387^’ 21 

11. Emulation 1388^28 


12. The various types of human charac- 1388^ 31 
ter arc next considered, in relation to the vaii- 
ous emotions and moral qualities and to the 
various ages and fortunes. By ‘ages’ are meant 
youth, the prime of life, and old age; by ‘for- 
tunes’ arc meant birth, wealth, power, and 
their opposites. The youthful type of charac- 
ter is thereupon depicted 

13. The character of elderly men 1389^ 12 

14. The character of men in their prime. 1390^ 28 

The body is in its prime from thirty to fivc- 
and-thirty; the mind about forty-nine 

15. The gifts of fortune by which human 1390^ 12 
character is affected. First, good birth 

t6. Second, wealth 1390*^31 

17. Third, power 1391® 20 
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18. Retrospect, and glance forward. The 1391^^8 ting forward another statement like it; (7) 

forms of argument common to all oratory will by putting forward a statement contrary to it; 

next be discussed ( 5) by quoting previous decisions 

19. The four general lines of argument 1392^ 8 26. Correction of two errors, possible or 140321 17 

(kolvoI tSitol) are: (i) The Possible and Impos- actual: (i) Amplification and Depreciation do 

sibic; (2) Fact Past; (3) Fact Future; (4) Dc- not constitute an element of enthymeme, in 


gree 

20. The two general modes of persua- 1 393**^ 21 
sion (KOLualirt<TT€Ls) are: (i) the example (rap 
ASetypa), (2) the enthymeme (ivdv/xrffia) ; the 
maxim ( yvijfxrj ) being part of the enthy- 
meme. Examples are either (a) historical 
parallels, or (b) invented parallels, viz. ei- 
ther (a) illustrations (irapa/ 3 o\al ) , or (/3) fa- 
bles (XoTot), such as those of Aesop. Fables 
are suitable for popular addresses; and they 
have this advantage, that they arc compara- 
tively easy to invent, whereas it is hard to find 
parallels among actual past events 

21. Use of maxims. A maxim is a gen- 1394^ iQ 
eral statement about questions of practical 
conduct. It is an incomplete enthymeme. Four 
kinds f)f maxims. Maxims should be used (a) 
by elderly men, and (b) to controvert popu- 
lar sayings. Advantages of maxims: (a) they 
enable a speaker to gratify his commonplace 
hearers by expressing as a universal truth the 
opinions vhi-J *!icv themselves hold about 
particular cases; (b) they invest a speech with 
moral character 

22. EnthynKines. In enthymemes we I395^ 20 
must not carry our reasoning too far back, nor 
must we put in all the steps that lead to our 
conclusion. There are two kinds of enthy- 
memes; (t/) the demonstrative, formed by the 
conjunction of compatible propositions; (b) 
the rcfuiative, formed by the conjunction of 
incompatible propositions 

23. F.numer.ition of twenty-eight topics 1397^6 
(lines of argument) on which enthymemes, 
demonstrative and ref iita live, can be based. 
Two general remarks are added; («7) the ref- 
utative enthymeme has a greater reputation 
than the demonstrative, because within a 
small space it works out two opposing argu- 
ments, and arguments put sitle by side are 
clearer to the audience; (b) of all .syllogisms, 
whether refutative or demonstrative, those arc 
most applauded of which wc foresee the con- 
clusions from the beginning, so long as they 
are not obvious at first sight — for part of the 
pleasure we feel is at our ow'ii intelligent an- 
ticipation; or those which we follow well 
enough to see the point of them as soon as the 
last word lias been uttered 

24. Nine topics of apparent, or sham, 1400^34 
enthymemes 

25. Refutation. An argument may be rc- 1402® 29 
futed either by a counter-syllogism or by 
bringing an objection. Objections mav be 
raised in four ways: (a) by directly attacking 
your opponent's own statement; (/?) by put- 


thc sense of ‘a line of cniliymematic argu- 
ment’; (2) refutative enthymemes arc not a 
different species from constructive. This brings 
to an end the treatment of the thought-ele- 
ment of rhetoric — the way to invent and re- 
fute persuasive arguments. There remain the 
subjects of (A) style and (B) arrangement 

BOOK III 

1. (A) Style. It is not enough to know 1403^2 
what to say; we must also say it in the right 
way. Upon the subject of delivery (which pre- 
sents itself here) no systematic treatise has 
been composed, though this art has much to 
do with oratory (as with poetry). The matter 
has, however, been touched upon by 1’hrasym- 
achus in his ‘Appeals to Pity’. As to the place 
of style: tlie right thing in speaking really is 
that we should fight our case with no help be- 
yond the bare facts; and yet the arts of lan- 
guage cannot help having a small but real im- 
portance, whatever it is w'e have to expound 
to others, 'bhrough the influence of the poets, 
the language of oratorical prose at first took 
a poetical colour, as in the case of (lorgias. 
Rut the language of prose is distinct from that 
of poetry; and, further, the writers of tragic 
poetry itself have now given up those words, 
not used in ordinary talk, which adorned the 
carlv drama 

2. Still, in the main, the same definition 1404*^ i 
and methods apply alike to poetical and to 
prose style. Style, to be good, must be clear; it 
must also be appropriate, avoiding both mean- 
ness and excess of dignity. How these qualities 
may be attained. Rare, compound, and in- 
vented words must be used sparingly in prose; 
in which, over and above the regular and 
proper terms for things, metaphorical terms 
only can be used with advantage, and even 
lliesc need care. The language of oratorical 
prose should, in fact, be like that of ordinary 
conveisation. Some discussion of metaphor 

3. Four faults of prose style, with 34 

illustrative c.xamplcs: (i) misuse of com- 
pound words; (2) employment of strange 
words; (3) long, unseasonable, or frequent 
epithets; (4) inappropriate metaphors 

4. The simile is a full-blown metaphor. 1406^ 20 
Similes arc useful in prose as well as in verse; 
but they must not be used often, since they are 
of the nature of poetry. Instances of simile, 
from Plato and the orators. Metaphors can 
easily be turned into similes, and similes into 
metaphors. The proportional |as defined in 
the Poetics, ch. 21 j metaphor must always ap- 
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ply reciprocally to either of its co-ordinate 
terms 

5. I'he foundation of goixi style is cor- 1407^ 17 
rccmcss of language, which is discussed under 
five heads: (i) right use of connecting words; 
(2) use of special, and not vague general, 
terms; (3^ a\oidancc of ambiguity; (4) olv 
servance of gender; (5) correct indication of 
grammatical number. A composition should 
be easy to read and therefore easy to deliver; 
it should avoid ( i ) uncertainties as to punctua- 
tion. (2) /eugma, (^) parenthesis 

6. Impressiveness of style. Six heads: 1407^* 2fi 

(i) the use of a description instead of a sim- 
ple name; (2) metaphors and epithets; (^) 
plural for singular number; (4) repetition of 
the article; (5) connecting words; (b) descrip- 
tion by means of negation 

7. Appropriateness. An appropriate 1408^ 10 
style ^^ill adapt itself to (i) the emotions of 
the hearers, (2) the character of the speaker, 
(s) the nature of the subject. Tact and judge- 
ment are needed in all varieties of oratory 

8. Prose rhythm. 'rhe form of the Ian- 140S*’ 21 
guage should not be metrical, nor, on the other 
hand, without any rhythm at all. Of the vari- 
ous possible rhythms, the heroic is too grand, 
the iambic t(X) ordinary, and the trochaic too 
like a riotous dance, 'i'hc best rhythm for prose 
is the paean, since from this alone no definite 
metre aiises. The paean— cjuu should be used 
for the beginning, and the paeanvjvju— for the 
end, of a sentence 

9. Periodic style. The language of 1409^ 23 
prose must be either (i) free-running, like 
ihat of Ilcrodoliis; or (2) compact (i.c. peri- 
odic). A period may be defined as a portion of 
speech that has in itself a beginning and an 
end, being at the s.imc time not too big to be 
taken in at a glance. It may have one member 
(clause), or more than one. A period of more 
than one member may be either («) simply 
divided, or (/^) antithetical. Antitbe^'is implies 
contrast of sense. Parisosis makes the two 
members of a period equal in length, Puro- 
mocosts makes the first or last words of boih 
members like each other. Uomocotclciiton 
denotes similarity in terminations only 

10. Smart and popular .sayings. 7'hrce 1410^*5 
chief features of these clever, pointed sayings 
arc: (i) antithesis, (2) ineiaphor, and (3) 
actuality or \ividness (i.e. the power of ‘set- 
ting the scene before our eyes’) 

11. The graphic power of ‘setting 1411^’ 21 

things before the eyes’ implies the use of ex- 
pressions that represent objects as in a state of 
activity: Homer often gives metaphorical life 
to lifeless things in this fashion. A touch of sur- 
prise also contributes to liveliness. People feel 
they have learnt something; hcncc the plea- 
sure given by apophthegms, riddles, and puns. 
Similes, proverbs, and hyperboles also find a 


place here, being related to metaphors 

12. Fach kind of rhetoric has its own r4i3^^ 2 
appropriaic style. The style of written prose 
is noi that of spoken oratory, nor are those of 
political and torcnsic speaking the same. The 
written style is the more finished: the spoken 
bettci admits ot dramatic delivery — alike the 
kind of oratory that reHccls character and the 
kind that stirs emotion. The style of oratcjry 
atldresscd to public assemblies resembles sccne- 
painimg. In the one and the other, high finish 
in detail is supcrlluous and seems belter away. 
The forensic style is more highly finished. 
Oremonial oratory is the most literary, for 
it is meant to he read; and next to it forensic 
oratory. To analyse style still further, and aild 
that it must be agreeable or magiuliceni, is 
useless; for why should it have these trails any 
more than ‘restraint’, ‘liberality’, or any other 
moral excellence'^ 

13. (H) Arrangement. A speech has two 1414^ 
essential parts: statement and proof. To these 
may be added introduction and epilogue 

14. Introduction. 'Fbc introduction cor- 1414^' 19 
responds to the prologue in poetry and the 
prelude in flute-music. 'Hie most essenti.il 
function and distinctive property of the in- 
troduction is to indicate the aim of tlic .speech. 
An intioduction may (i) excite or allay preju 
dice; (2) cv.ilt or dej^reciatc. In a politkal 
speech an introduction is seldom found, foi 
the sul>|eci is nsn.illy familiar to the audience 

15. Prejudice. Tlic various lines of argii- i4H)^^ 2 
ment suitable tor cxcilmg or allaying preju- 
dice 

16. Narration, (r) In ceremoiml ora- 1419^* 14 
tory, narration slioulc 

tin nous l»ut intermittent: variety is pleasant, 
and the facts in a celebrity’s jiraisc are usually 
well known. (2) In foicnsic oratory, the cur- 
rent rule that the narration should be lapid is 
wrong: rightness consists neiiber in rajiidity 
nor in conciseness, bur in the hajipy mean. The 
defendant will make less use of narration than 
the plaintiff. (^) In jiolilical oratory there is 
least o])cning for narration; noliody can nar- 
rate what has not yet Iiaj)j)ened. If there is 
narration at all, it will be of past events, the 
recollection of winch will iielj) the hearers to 
make belter i)lans for the future. Dr it may be 
employed to attack some one’s character, or 
to eulogi/e him 

17. Arguments. The duly of the Argil- 1417*^21 
menis is to attempt conclusive [proofs, (i) In 
forensic oratory, ihc question in dispute will 
fall under one of four heads: (u) the fact, (/’) 
the existence of injury, (c) the amount of in- 
jury, («/) the justification. (2) In ceremonial 
oratory, the facts thcrnsclvc.s will usually be 
taken on trust, and the speaker will maintain, 
say, the nobility or the utility of the deeds in 
question. (3) In political oratory, it will be 
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jrj;cd that a proposal is impracticable; or that, 
though praclical)lc, it is unjust, or will dej no 
good, or is not so important as its proj>oser 
thinks. Argument by ‘example’ is highly suit- 
able for political oratory, argument by ‘enthy- 
mcme’ better suits forensic. I'.nihynicmes 
should not be used in unbroken succession; 
they should be interspersed with other matter. 
‘If you have proofs to bring forward, bring 
them forward, and your moral discourse as 
v\cll; if you have no eniliymcincs, then fall 
b.itk uijon moral discourse: after all, it is more 
lilting for a good man to display himself as an 
honest fellow' than as a subtle reasoner.’ I lints 
as to the order in w'hieh arguments should be 
presented. .\s to character: you cannot well 
say complimentary things about vouisell or 
abusi\e things about another, but you can put 
such remarks into the mouth of some third 
person 

iH. Interrogation and Jests. T^'he best 1418^ 38 
moment to employ interrogation is when your 
opjioncnt has so answered one question that 
the putting of just one more lands him in ab- 
surdity. In replying to questions, you must 


meet them, if they arc ambiguous, by drawing 
reasonable distinctions, not by a curt answer. 
--Jests are supposed to be of some service in 
controsersy. Ciorgias said that you should kill 
your opjionents’ earnestness with jesting and 
their jesting with earnestness, in which he was 
right. Jests have been classified in the Poetics. 
‘Some arc becoming to a gentleman, others are 
not; see that you cl loosc such as become you. 
Irony better befits a gentleman than buffoon- 
ery; the ironical man jokes to amuse himself, 
the buffoon to amuse other people’ 

19. Epilogue (Peroration, Conclusion). 1419^ ro 
This has four parts. > ou must (1) make the 
audience well disposed towards yourself and 
ill disposed towards your opponent, (2) mag- 
nify or minimiye the leading facts, (^) excite 
the rec|uired kind of emotion in your hearers, 
and (4) refresh their memories by means of a 
recapitulatKin, — In your closing words you 
may dispense with conjunctions, and thereby 
mark the difference between the oration and 
the periiration: ‘I have done. You have heard 
me. The facts arc before you. I ask for your 
judgement’ 
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BOOK I 


I 

1354 * Rhetoric is the counterpart of Dialec- 
tic. Both alike are concerned with such things 
as come, more or less, within the general ken 
of all men and belong to no definite science. 
Accordingly all men make use, more or less, of 
both; for to a certain extent all men attempt to 
[5] discuss statements and to maintain them, 
to defend themselves and to attack others. Or- 
dinary people do this either at random or 
through practice and from acquired habit. 
Both ways being possible, the subject can plain- 
ly be handled systematically, for it is possible to 
inquire the reason why some speakers succeed 
[/o] through practice and others spontane- 
ously; and every one will at once agree that 
such an inquir) is chi function of an art. 

Now, the framers of the current treatises on 
rhetoric have constructed but a small portion 
of that art. The modes of persuasion are the 
only true constituents of the art; everything 
else is merely accessory. These writers, how- 
ever, say nothing about enthymemes, which 
are the substance of rhetorical [x;rsuasion, but 
[75] deal mainly with non-essentials. The 
arousing of prejudice, pity, anger, and similar 
emotions has nothing to do with the essential 
facts, but is merely a {personal appeal to the 
man who is judging the case. Consequently if 
the rules for trials which are now laid down 
[20] in some stales — especially in well-gov- 
erned states — were applied everywhere, such 
people would have nothing to say. All men, no 
doubt, that the laws should prescribe 

such rules, but some, as in the court of Areo- 
pagus, give practical effect to their thoughts 
and forbid talk about non-essentials. This is 
sound law and custom. It is not right to pervert 
[25] the judge by moving him to anger or 
.envy or pity — one might as well warp a car- 
penter’s rule before using it. Again, a litigant 
has clearly nothing to do but to show that the 
alleged fact is so or is not so, that it has or has 

Note: The l)old face numbers and letters arc approxi- 
mate indications of the pages and columns ofthe stand- 
ard Berlin Greek text; the brackcled numbers, of the 
lines in the Greek text; they arc here assigned as they 
are assigned in the Oxiord translation. 


not happened. As to whether a thing is im- 
portant or unimportant, just or unjust, the 
jud^c must surely refuse to take his instruc- 
[^0] tions from the litigants: he must decide 
for himself all such points as the law-giver has 
not already defined for him. 

Now, it is of great moment that well-drawn 
laws should themselves define all the points 
they possibly can and leave as few as may be 
to the decision of the judges; and this for sev- 
eral reasons. First, to find one man, or a few 
1354 *’ men, who are sensible persons and ca- 
pable of legislating and administering justice 
is easier than to find a large number. Next, 
laws arc made after long consideration, where- 
as decisions in the courts are given at short 
notice, which makes it hard for those who try 
the case to satisfy the claims of justice and ex- 

f ediency. The weightiest reason of all is that 
5J the decision of the lawgiver is not partic- 
ular but prospective and general, whereas 
memlxirs ol the assembly and the jury find it 
t/ieir duty to decide on definite cases brought 
before them. They will often have allowed 
themselves to be so much influenced by feel- 
ings ot friendship or hatred or self-interest that 
[70] they lose any clear vision of the truth and 
have their judgement obscured by considera- 
tions of personal pleasure or pain. In general, 
then, the judge should, vve say, be allowed to 
decide as few things as possible. But questions 
as to whether something has happened or 
has not happened, will be or will not be, is or 
[75] is not, must of necessity be left to the 
judge, since the lawgiver cannot foresee them. 
If this is so, it is evident that any one who 
lays down rules about other matters, such as 
what must be the contents of the ‘introduc- 
tion’ or the ‘narration' or any of the other 
divisions of a speech, is theorizing about non- 
essentials as if they belonged to the art. The 
only question with which these writers here 
[20] deal is how to put the judge into a given 
frame of mind. About the orator’s proper 
modes of persuasion they have nothing to tell 
us; nothing, that is, about how to gain skill in 
enthymemes. 

Hence it comes that, although the same sys- 
tematic principles apply to political as to for- 
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ensic oratory, and although the former is a [20] more towards the forensic branch of ora- 


nobler business, and fitter for a citizen, than 
[25] that which concerns the relations of pri- 
vate individuals, these authors say nothing 
about political oratory, but try, one and all, to 
write treatises on the way to plead in court. 
The reason for this is that in political oratory 
there is less inducement to talk about non- 
essentials. Political oratory is less given to un- 
scrupulous practices than forensic, because it 
[_^o] treats of wider issues. In a political debate 
the man who is forming a judgement is mak- 
ing a decision about his own vital interests. 
There is no need, therefore, to prove anything 
except that the facts are what the supporter of 
a measure maintains they are. In forensic ora- 
tory this is not enough; to conciliate the listener 
is what pays here. It is other [xrople’s affairs 
that are to be decided, so that the judges, in- 
tent on their own satisfaction and listening 
with partiality, surrender themselves to the 
1355® disputants instead of judging iKtvvecn 
them. Hence in many places, as we have said 
already,^ irrelevant speaking is forbidden in 
the law-courts: in the public assembly those 
who have to form a judgement are themselves 
well able to guard against that. 

It is clear, then, that rhetorical study, in its 
strict sense, is concerned with the modes of 
ersuasion. Persuasion is clearly a sort ol dem- 
5] onstration, since we are most fully per- 
suaded when we consider a thing to have been 
demonstrated. The orator’s demonstration is an 
enthymeme, and this is, in general, the most 
effective of the modes of persuasion. The' en- 
thymeme is a sort of syllogism, and the con- 
sideration of syllogisms of all kinds, without 
distinction, is the business of dialectic, cither 
of dialectic as a whole or of one of its branches, 
[/o] It follows plainly, therefore, that he who 
is best able to sec how and from what elements 
a syllogism is produced will also be liest skilled 
in the enthymeme, when he has further learnt 
what its subject-matter is and in what respects 
it differs from the syllogism of strict logic. 
The true and the approximately true arc ap- 
[75] prehended by the same faculty; it may 
also be noted that men have a sufficient nat- 
ural instinct for what is true, and usually do 
arrive at the truth. Hence the man who makes 
a good guess at truth is likely to make a good 
guess at probabilities. 

It has now been shown that the ordinary 
writers on rhetoric treat of non-essentials; it 
has also been shown why they have inclined 
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tory. 

Rhetoric is useful ( i ) because things that arc 
true and things that arc just have a natural 
tendency to prevail over their opposites, so that 
if the decisions of judges are not what they 
ought to be, the ticleat must lx: due to the 
spt‘akcrs themselves, and they must be blamed 
accordingly. Moreover, (2) before some audi- 
ences not even the possession of the cxactest 
[25] knowledge will make it easy lor what we 
say to produce conviction. For argument based 
on knowledge implies instruction, and there 
arc people whom one cannot instruct. Here, 
then, we must use, as our modes ol persuasion 
and argument, notions posscsscil by evcrylxKl), 
as wc observed in the To pier when dealing 
with the way to handle a popular audieuce. 
Further, ( we must lx: able to employ per- 
suasion, just as strict reasoning can be em- 
\ jo] ployed, on opposite sides of a (]ucstion, 
not in order that we may in practice employ 
it in both ways (for wc must not make {X'ople 
Ixdieve what is wrong), but in order that we 
may see clearly what the facts arc, and that, if 
another man argues unlairly, we on our part 
may be able to confute him. No other ol the 
[_J5] arts draws opposite conclusions: dialectic 
and rhetoric alone do this. Foth these arts 
draw opposite conclusions im|iarlially. Ne\er- 
theless, the underlying tacts do ncit lend them 
selves equally well to the con ti ary views. No; 
things that are true and things that are Ix'tter 
arc, by their nature, practically always easier 
to prove and easier to believe in. Again, (4) it 
1355*’ is absurd to hold that a man ought to 
be ashamed of lx:!ng unable to delend himsell 
with bis limbs, but not ol being unable to ile- 
ftnd himsell with s[)ecch and reason, when 
the use of rational sjxech is more distinctive 
of a human Ixdng than the use ol his limbs. 
And if it be objected that one who uses such 
power of specLh unjustly might do great 
harm, t/iut is a charge which may be made in 
common against all good things except virtue, 
[5] and above all against the things that are 
most useful, as strength, health, wealth, gen- 
eralship. A man can confer the greatest of 
benefits by a right use of these, and inflict the 
greatest ol injuries by using ibem wrongly. 

It IS clear, then, that rhetoric is not bound 
up with a single definite class of subjects, but 
is as universal as dialectic; it is clear, also, that 
it is useful. It is clear, further, that its func- 
[/o] tion is not simply to succeed in persuad- 

2 Topics y I. 2(101* 3«"j). 
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ing, but rather to discover the means of com- 
ing as near such success as the circumstances 
of each particular ease allow. In this it re- 
sembles all other arts. For example, it is not 
the function of medicine simply to make a man 
quite healthy, but to put him ns far as may lie 
on the road to health; it is possible to give 
excellent treatment even to those who can 
never enjoy sound health. Furthermore, it is 
plain that it is the function of one and the same 
[75] art to discern the real and the apparent 
mc.ins of persuasion, just as it is the function 
ol dialectic to discern the real and the apparent 
syllogism. What makes a man a ‘sophist’ is 
not his faculty, but his moral purpose. Tn 
rhetoric, however, the term ‘rhetorician’ may 
describe either the speaker’s knowledge oi the 
art, or his moral purpose. In ilialectic it is dif- 
[20] lerent: a man is a ‘sophist’ because he has 
a certain kind ot moral purpose, a ‘dialectician’ 
in resjiect, not of his moral purpose, but of his 
faculty. 

Let us now try to give ^ome account of the 
systematic principles of Rhetoric itself — of the 
right method and means of succeeding in the 
ob)cct we set Ik tore us. We must make as it 
wcic a fresh start, and belore going lurther 
[25] define what rhetoric is. 


Rhetoric may be defined as the faculty of ob- 
sersing in any giNcn case the .ivailable means 
of persuasion. This is not a function of any 
other art. Every other art can instruct or per- 
suade about Its own particular subject-matter; 
tor instance, medicine about what is healthy 
[^vi] and unhealthy, gcomi‘try about the prop- 
erties oL magnitudes, arithmetic about num- 
bers, anti the same is true ot the other arts and 
sciences. Hut rhetoric we look upon as the 
power of observing the means o( persuasion 
on almost any subject presented to us; and 
that is why we say that, in its technical char- 
[^5] acter, it is not concerned with any special 
or definite class of subjects. 

0 \ the modes ot t^'tsuasion some belong 
strictly to the art of rhetoric and some do not. 
By the latter 1 mean such things as are not 
supplied by the speaker but arc there at the 
outset — witnesses, evidence given under tor- 
ture, written contracts, and so on. By the ior- 
mcr T mean such as wc can ourselves construct 
hv means of the principles ot rhetoric. The 
one kind has merely to be iiscil, the other has 
to be invented. 

1356 ® Of the modes of persuasion furnished 
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by the spoken word there are three kinds. The 
first kind depends on the personal character of 
the s|Kaker; the second on putting the audi- 
ence into a certain frame of mind; the third on 
the proof, or apparent proof, prn\ided by the 
words of the speech itself. Persuasion is 
achieved by the speaker’s personal character 
[5] when the speech is so spoken as to make us 
think him credible. We believe good men more 
fully and more readily than others: this is true 
generally whatever the question is, and abso- 
lutely true where exact certainty is impossible 
and opinions are divided. This kind of per- 
suasion, like the others, should be achieved by 
what the speaker says, not by what people 
[/o] think of his character before he begins to 
sjKak. It is not true, as some writers assume in 
their treatises on rhetoric, that the personal 
goodness revealed by the speaker contributes 
nothing to his power of persuasion; on the con- 
trary, his character may almost Ik called the 
most cflective means of persuasion he possesses. 
Secondly, pc'rsuasion may come through the 
hearers, when the speech stirs their emotions. 
[75] Our judgements when wc are pleased and 
friendly are not the same as when we are 
pained and hostile. It is towards producing 
these effects, as wc maintain, that present-day 
writers on rhetoric direct the whole of their 
cflorts. This subject shall be treated in detail 
when we come to speak of the emotions.* 
I’hirdly, persuasion is effected through the 
speech itself when wc have proved a truth or 
[20] an apparent truth by means of the persua- 
sue arguments suitable to the case in question. 

There arc, then, these three means of effect- 
ing persuasion. TTie man who is to be in com- 
mand of them must, it is clear, be .ible (i) to 
reason logically, (2) to untlerstand human 
character and goodness in their various torms, 
and (:^) to understand the emotions — that is, 
to name them and describe them, to know 
their causes and the way in which they are cx- 
[25] cited. It thus appears that rhetoric is an 
offshoot of dialectic and also ot ethical studies. 
Ethical studies may fairly be called political; 
and for this reason rhetoric mast|ucrades as 
political science, and the professors ol it as po- 
litical exiKrts — sometimes liom want oi edu- 
cation, sometimes from ostentation, sometimes 
owing to other human failings. As a matter o^ 
[;ol l.ict, it is a branch of dialectic and similar 
to it, as we said at the outset.” Neither rhetoric 
nor di.dectic is the scientific study of any one 
separate subject: both are tacukies for provid- 
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ing arguments. This is perhaps a sufficient ac- its business: individual eases arc so infinitely 


count of their scope and of how they arc rc- 
[^5] lated to each other. 

With regard to the persuasion achieved by 
1356 *’ proof or apparent proof: just as in dia- 
lectic there is induction on the one hand and 
syllogism or apparent syllogism on the other, 
so it is in rhetoric. The example is an induc- 
tion, the enthymeme is a syllogism, and the ap- 
parent enthymemc is an apparent syllogism. I 
call the enthymeme a rhetorical syllogism, and 
[5] the example a rhetorical induction. Every 
one who effects persuasion through proof does 
in fact use either enthymemes or examples: 
there is no other way. And since every one who 
proves anything at all is bound to use either 
syllogisms or inductions (and this is clear to us 
from the Analytics^), it must follow that en- 
thymemes are syllogisms and examples are in- 
[/o] ductions. The difference between exam- 
ple and enthymemc is made plain by the pas- 
sages in the Topics^ where induction and syl- 
logism have already been discussed. When we 
base the proof of a proposition on a number of 
similar cases, this is induction in dialectic, ex- 
ample in rhetoric; when it is shown that, cer- 
[75] tain propositions being true, a further and 
quite distinct proposition must also be true in 
consequence, whether invariably or usually, 
this is called syllogism in dialectic, enthymeme 
in rhetoric. It is plain also that each of these 
types of oratory has its advantages. Types of 
oratory, I say: for what has been said in the 
Methodics applies equally well here; in some 
[20] oratorical styles examples prevail, in'oth- 
ers enthymemes; and in like manner, some or- 
ators are better at the former and some at the 
latter. Speeches that rely on examples arc as 
persuasive as the other kind, but those which 
rely on enthymemes excite the louder applause. 
The sources of examples and enthymemes, and 
[25] their proper uses, we will discuss later.* 
Our next step is to define the processes them- 
selves more clearly. 

A statement is persuasive and credible either 
because it is directly self-evident or because it 
appears to be proved from other statements 
that are so. In either case it is persuasive be- 
cause there is somebody whom it persuades. 
But none of the arts theorize about individual 
cases. Medicine, for instance, does not theorize 
about what will help to cure Socrates or Callias, 
[jo] but only about what will help to cure any 
or all of a given class of patients: this alone is 

^ Prior Analytics^ ii. 23, 24; Posterior Analytics^ 1. i. 
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various that no systematic knowledge of them 
is possible. In the same way the theory of rhe- 
toric is concerned not with what seems proba- 
ble to a given individual like Socrates or Hip- 

F ias, but with what seems probable to men of a 
J5] given type; and this is true of dialectic 
also. Dialectic docs not construct its syllogisms 
out of any haphazard materials, such as the 
fancies of crazy people, but out of materials 
that call for discussion; and rhetoric, too, draws 
upon the regular subjects of debate. The duty 
1357 * of rhetoric is to deal with such matters 
as we deliberate upon without arts or systems 
to guide us, in the hearing of persons who can- 
not take in at a glance a complicated argu- 
ment, or follow a long chain of reasoning. The 
subjects of our deliberation are such as seem to 
[5] present us with alternative possibilities: 
about things that could not have been, and can- 
not now or in the future be, other than they 
are, nobody who takes them to be of this na- 
ture wastes his time in deliberation. 

It is possible to form syllogisms and draw 
conclusions from the results of previous syllo- 
gisms; or, on the other hand, from premisses 
which have not been thus proved, and at the 
[/o] same time arc so little accepted that they 
call for proof. Reasonings of the former kind 
will necessarily be hard to follow owing to their 
length, for we assume an audience of untrained 
thinkers; those of the latter kind will fail to 
win assent, because they are based on premisses 
that arc not generally admitted or believed. 

The enthymeme and the example must, 
then, deal with what is in the main contingent, 
[75] the example being an induction, and the 
enthymeme a syllogism, about such matters. 
The enthymeme must consist of few proposi- 
tions, fewer often than those which make up 
the normal syllogism. For if any of these prop- 
ositions is a familiar fact, there is no need even 
to mention it; the hearer adds it himself. Thus, 
to show that Dorieus has been victor in a con- 
test for which the prize is a crown, it is enough 
[20] to say ‘For he has been victor in the Olym- 
pic games’, without adding ‘And in the Olym- 
pic games the prize is a crown’, a fact which 
everybody knows. 

There arc few facts of the ‘necessary’ type 
that can form the basis of rhetorical syllogisms. 
Most of the things about which we make de- 
cisions, and into which therefore we inquire, 
[25] present us with alternative possibilities. 
For it is about our actions that we deliberate 
and inquire, and all our actions have a contin- 
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gent character; hardly any of them arc deter- 
mined by necessity. Again, conclusions that 
state what is merely usual or possible must be 
drawn from premisses that do the same, just 
as ‘necessary’ conclusions must be drawn from 
‘necessary* premisses; this too is clear to us 
[jo] from the Analytics} It is evident, there- 
fore, that the propositions forming the basis of 
enthymemes, though some of them may be 
‘necessary’, will most of them be only usually 
true. Now the materials of enthymemes are 
Probabilities and Signs, which we can see must 
correspond respectively with the propositions 
that are generally and those that are necessarily 
true. A Probability is a thing that usually hap- 
[35] l>cns; not, however, as some definitions 
would suggest, anything whatever that usually 
hapjiens, Imt only if it belongs to the class of 
the ‘contingent’ or ‘variable*. It bears the same 
relation to that in respect of which it is prob- 
able as the universal bears to the particular. Of 
1357 ** Signs, one kind bears the same relation 
to the statement it supports as the particular 
bears to the universal, the other the same as 
the universal bear*' to the particular. The in- 
fallible kind is a ‘com])letc proof {t^kijl 7 ]piov)\ 
the fallible kind has no specific name. By in- 
fallible signs I mean those on which syllogisms 
[5] proper may be based: and this shows us 
why this kind of Sign is called ‘complete 
proof’: when people think that what they have 
said cannot be refuted, they then think that 
they are bringing forward a ‘complete proof, 
meaning that the matter has now been dem- 
onstrated and completed {Tr^Kepaerphov); for 
the word irkpas has the same meaning (of ‘end’ 
or ‘boundary’) as the word rkKpap in the an- 
[/o] cient tongue. Now the one kind of Sign 
(that which bears to the proposition it su])porls 
the relation of particular to universal) may be 
illustrated thus. Suppose it were said, ‘The 
fact that Socrates was wise and just is a sign 
that the wise are jusf . Here we certainly have 
a Sign; but even though the proposition be 
true, the argument is refutable, since it does 
not form a syllogism. Suppose, on the other 
hand, it were said, ‘The fact that he has a fever 
[75] is a sign that he is ill’, or, ‘The fact that 
she is giving milk is a sign that she has lately 
borne a child’. Here we have the infallible kind 
of Sign, the only kind that constitutes a com- 
plete proof, since it is the only kind that, if the 
particular statement is true, is irrefutable. The 
other kind of Sign, that which bears to the 
proposition it supports’ the relation of univer- 
^ Prior Analytics^ i. 8, 12-14, ^ 7 * 
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sal to particular, might be illustrated by saying, 
‘The fact that he breathes fast is a sign that he 
has a fever’. This argument also is refutable, 
[20] even if the statement about the fast 
breathing be true, since a man may breathe 
hard without having a fever. 

It has, then, been stated above what is the 
nature of a Probability, of a Sign, and of a 
complete proof, and what are the differences 
between them. In the Analytics^ a more explicit 
description has been given of these points; it 
is there shown why some of these reasonings 
can be put into syllogisms and some cannot. 
[25] The ‘example* has already been described 
as one kind of induction; and the special na- 
ture of the subject-matter that distinguishes it 
from the other kinds has also been stated 
above. Its relation to the proposition it supports 
is not that of part to whole, nor whole to part, 
nor whole to whole, but of part to part, or like 
to like. When two statements are of the same 
order, but one is more familiar than the other, 
[jo] the former is an ‘example*. I’he argu- 
ment may, for instance, be that Dionysius, in 
asking as he docs for a bodyguard, is scheming 
to make himself a despot. Por in the past Pei- 
sistratus kept asking for a bodyguard in order 
to carry out such a scheme, and did make him- 
self a despot as soon as he got it; and so did 
Thcagenes at ^^cgara; and in the same way all 
other instances known to the speaker are made 
into examples, in order to show what is not yet 
[ J5] known, that Dionysius has the same pur- 
pose in making the same request: all these be- 
ing instances of the one general principle, that 
a man who asks for a bodyguard is scheming 
1358 -* to make himself a despot. We have now 
described the sources of those means of per- 
suasion which arc popularly supposed to be 
demonstrative. 

There is an important distinction between 
two sorts of enthymemes that has been wholly 
overlooked by almost everybody — one that also 
subsists between the syllogisms treated of in 
dialectic. One sort of enthymeme really be- 
[5] longs to rhetoric, as one sort of syllogism 
really belongs to dialectic; but the other sort 
really belongs to other arts and faculties, 
whether to those we already exercise or to those 
we have not yet acquired. Missing this distinc- 
tion, people fail to notice that the more cor- 
rectly they handle their particular subject the 
further they are getting away from pure rhe- 
toric or dialectic. This statement will be clearer 
[/o] if expressed more fully. I mean that the 
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proper subjects of dialectical and rhetorical syl- 
logisms are the things with which we say the 
regular or universal Lines of Argument arc 
concerned, that is to say those lines ot argu- 
ment that apply equally to questions of right 
conduct, natural science, politics, and many 
other things that have nothing to do with one 
another. Take, for instance, the line of argu- 
ment concerned with ‘the more or less*. On 
[75] this line of argument it is equally easy to 
base a syllogism or enthymeme about any of 
what nevertheless are essentially disconnected 
subjects — right conduct, natural science, or 
anything else whatever. But there are also those 
special Lines of Argument which are based on 
such propositions as apply onlv to particular 
groups or classes of things. 'I hus there are 
propositions about natural science on which it 
is impossible to base any enthymeme or syllo- 
gism about ethics, and other propositions about 
ethics on which nothing can be based about 
[20] natural science. The same principle ap- 
plies throughout. The general Idnes of Argu- 
ment have no special subject-tnatter, and there- 
fore will not increase our understanding of any 
particular class of things. On the other hand, 
the better the selection one makes of proposi- 
tions suitable for special Lines of Argument, 
the nearer one comes, unconsciously, to setting 
up a science that is distinct from dialectic and 
rhetoric. One may succeed in stating the re- 
[25] quired principles, but one’s science will 
be no longer dialectic or rhetoric, but the sci- 
ence to which the principles thus discovered 
belong. Most enthymemes are in fact based 
upon these particular or special Lines of Argu- 
ment; comparatively few on the common or 
general kind. As in the Topics,^ therefore, so 
in this work, we must distinguish, in dealing 
with enthymemes, the special and the general 
[j^o] Lines of .\rgument on which they arc to 
be founded. By special Lines ot Argument I 
mean the propositions peculiar to each several 
class of things, by general those common to all 
classes alike. We may begin with the special 
Lines of Argument. But, first of all, let us 
classify rhetoric into its varieties. Having dis- 
tinguished these we may deal with them one 
by one, and try to discover the elements of 
[_J5] which each is composed, and the propo- 
sitions each must employ. 

3 

Rhetoric falls into three divisions, determined 
by the three classes of listeners to speeches. For 
^Cp. Topics, 1. 10, 14; HI. 5. 


of the three elements in speech-making — 
speaker, subject, and person addressed — it is 
the last one, the hearer, that determines the 
1358 ** speech’s end and object. The hearer 
must be either a judge, with a decision to make 
alx)ut things past or future, or an observer. A 
member of the assembly decides about future 
[5] events, a juryman alxnit past events: while 
those who merely decide on the orator’s skill 
are observers. From this it follows that there 
are three divisions of oratory — ( t) political, 
(2) forensic, and (3) the ceremonial oratory of 
display. 

Political speaking urges us either to do or 
not to do something: one of these two courses 
is always taken by private counsellors, as well 
as by men who address public assemblies. For 
[/oj ensic speaking cither attacks or defends 
somebody: one or other of these two things 
must always be done by the parties in a case. 
The ceremonial oratory of display either prais- 
es or censures somebody. These three kinds of 
rhetoric rcicr to three dilTercnt kinds of time. 
The political orator is concerned with the 
future: it is about things to lx* done hereafter 
[75] that he advises, for or against. The party 
in a case at l.iw is concerned with the past; one 
man accuses the other, anil the other defends 
himself, with relcrencc to things already done. 
The ceremonial or.itor is, properly speaking, 
concerned with the present, since all men 
praise or blame in view of the stale of things 
existing at the time, though they oltcn find it 
useful also to recall the past and to make guess- 
[20] cs at the future. 

Rhetoric has three distinct ends in view, one 
for each of its three kinds. The political orator 
aims at establishing the expediency or the 
harmfulness of a proposed course ot action; if 
he urges its acceptance, he docs so on the 
ground that it will do good; if he urges its re- 
jection, he does so on the ground that it will do 
harm; and all other points, such as whether the 

f roposal is just or unjust, honourable or dis- 
25] honourable, he brings in as subsidiary and 
relative to this main consideration. Parties in a 
law-case aim at establishing the justice or in- 
justice of some action, and they too bring in 
all other points as subsidiary and relative to this 
one. Those who praise or attack a man aim at 
proving him worthy of honour or the reverse, 
and they too treat all other considerations with 
reference to this one. 

That the three kinds of rhetoric do aim rc- 
[^o] spectivcly at the three ends wc have men- 
tioned is shown by the fact that speakers will 
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sometimes not try to establish anything else. 
7"hus, the litigant will sometimes not deny 
that a thing has happened or that he has done 
harm. But that he is guilty of injustice he will 
never admit; otherwise there would be no need 
of a trial. So too, political orators often make 
any concession short of admitting that they arc 
[^5] recommending their hearers to take an in- 
expedient course or not to take an expedient 
one. The question whether it is not unjust for 
a city 10 enslave its innocent neighbours often 
does not trouble them at all. In like manner 
those who praise or censure a man do not con- 
1359® sider whether his acts have been expedi- 
ent or not, but often make it a ground of actual 
praise that he has neglected his own interest to 
do what was honourable. Thus, they praise 
Achilles because he championed his fallen 
friend Patroclus, though he knew that this 
meant death, and that otherwise he need not 
die: yet \vhile to die thus was the nobler thing 
[5] for him to do, the expedient thing was to 
live on. 

It is evident from what has been said that it 
is these three subjects, more than any others, 
about which the oratur iiiust be able to have 
propositions at his command. Now the pro|X)- 
sitions of Rhetoric are Complete Proofs, Prob- 
abilities, and Signs. Every kind of syllogism is 
[/o] composed of pro[X)sitions, and the enthy- 
mcme is a particular kind of syllogism com- 
posed of the aforesaid propositions. 

Since only possible actions, and not impossi- 
ble ones, can ever have been done in the past or 
the present, and since things which have not 
occurred, or will not occur, also cannot have 
been done or be going to be done, it is necessary 
f/5] for the political, the forensic, and the cer- 
emonial speaker alike to be able to have at their 
command propositions about the possible and 
the impossible, and about whether a thing has 
or has not occurred, will or will not occur. Fur- 
ther, all men, in giving praise or blame, in 
urging us to accept or reject proposals for ac- 
tion, in accusing others or defending them- 
selves, attempt not only to prove the points 
[20] mentioned but also to show that the good 
or the harm, the honour or disgrace, the justice 
or injustice, is great or small, either absolutely 
or relatively; and therefore it is plain that we 
must also have at our command propositions 
al>out greatness or smallness and the greater or 
the lesser — propositions both universal and 
particular. Thus, we must be able to say which 
is the greater or lesser good, the greater or less- 
[25] er act of justice or injustice; and so on. 
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Such, then, are the subjects regarding which 
we are inevitably bound to master the proposi- 
tions relevant to them. We must now discuss 
each particular class of these subjects in turn, 
namely those dealt with in political, in cere- 
monial, and lastly in legal, oratory. 

4 

[jo] First, then, we must ascertain what are 
the kinds of things, good or bad, al>out which 
the political orator offers counsel. For he does 
not deal with all things, but only with such as 
may or may not take place. Concerning things 
which exist or will exist inevitably, or which 
cannot possibly exist or take place, no counsel 
can be given. Nor, again, can counsel be given 
about the whole class of things which may or 
may not take place; for this class includes some 
[jj] good things that occur naturally, and 
some that occur by accident; and about these 
it is useless to offer counsel. Clearly counsel 
can only be given on matters about which 
people deliberate; matters, namely, that ulti- 
mately depend on ourselves, and which we 
have it in our power to set going. For we turn 
a thing over in our mind until we have 
reached the point of seeing whether we can 
do it or not. 

1359^ Now to enumerate and classify accu- 
rately the usual subjects of public business, and 
further to frame, as far as possible, true defini- 
tions of them, is a task which we must not at- 
[5] tempt on the present occasion. For it dees 
not belong to the art of rhetoric, but to a more 
instructive art and a more real branch of 
knowledge; and as it is, rhetoric has lieen giv- 
en a far wider subject-matter than strictly be- 
longs to it. The truth is, as indeed we ha\e said 
already,^ that rhetoric is a combination of the 
[/o] science of logic and of the ethical branch 
of politics; and it is partly like dialectic, partly 
like sophistical reasoning. But the more we try 
to make cither dialectic or rhetoric not, what 
they really are, practical faculties, but sciences, 
the more we shall Inadvertently be destroying 
[75] their true nature; for we shall be re-fash- 
ioning them and shall be passing into the re- 
gion of sciences dealing with definite subjects 
rather than simply with words and forms of 
re« oning. Even here, however, we will men- 
tion those points which it is of practical im- 
portance to distinguish, their fuller treatment 
falling naturally to political science. 

The main matters on which all men dcliber- 
[ 20 ] ate and on which political speakers make 

'i. 2(1356“ 25 ff). 
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speeches are some five in number: ways and mcrcial treaties may be made with the coun- 


mcans, war and peace, national defence, im- 
ports and exports, and legislation. 

As to Ways and Means, then, the intending 
speaker will need to know the number and ex- 
tent of the country’s sources of revenue, so that, 
[25] if any is l^ing overlooked, it may be add- 
ed, and, if any is defective, it may be increased. 
Further, he should know all the expenditure of 
the country, in order that, if any part of it is 
superfluous, it may be abolished, or, if any is 
too large, it may he reduced. For men become 
richer not only by increasing their existing 
wealth but also by reducing their expenditure. 
A comprehensive view of these questions can- 
[^o] not be gained solely from experience in 
home affairs; in order to advise on such mat- 
ters a man must be keenly interested in the 
methods worked out in other lands. 

As to Peace and War, he must know the ex- 
tent of the military strength of his country, 
both actual and potential, and also the nature 
[55] actual and potential strength; and 

further, what wars his country has waged, and 
how it has waged them. He must know these 
facts not only about his own country, but also 
about neighbouring countries; and also about 
countries with which war is likely, in order 
that peace may be maintained with those 
stronger than his own, and that his own may 
have power to make war or not against those 
1360 * that arc weaker. He should know, too, 
whether the military power of another country 
is like or unlike that of his own; for this is a 
matter that may affect their relative strength. 
With the same end in view he must, besides, 
have studied the wars of other countries as well 
as those of his own, and the way they ended; 
[5] similar causes are likely to have similar re- 
sults. 

With regard to National Defence: he ought 
to know all about the methods of defence in 
actual use, such as the strength and character of 
the defensive force and the positions of the 
forts — this last means that he must be well ac- 
uainted with the lie of the country — in order 
10 ] that a garrison may be increased if it is 
too small or removed if it is not wanted, and 
that the strategic points may be guarded with 
special care. 

With regard to the Food Supply: he must 
know what outlay will meet the needs of his 
country; what kinds of food are produced at 
home and what imported; and what articles 
must be exported or imported. This last he 
must know in order that agreements and com- 


15] tries concerned. There are, indeed, two 
sorts of state to which he must see that his 
countrymen give no cause for offence, states 
stronger than his own, and states with which 
It is advantageous to trade. 

But while he must, for security’s sake, be 
able to lake all this into account, he must before 
all things understand the subject of legislation; 
for it is on a country’s laws that its whole wel- 
[20] fare depends. He must, therefore, know 
how many different forms of constitution there 
are; under what conditions each of these will 
prosper and by what internal developments or 
external attacks each of them tends to be de- 
stroyed. When I speak of destruction through 
internal developments I refer to the fact that 
all constitutions, except the best one of all, arc 
destroyed both by not lx:ing pushctl far enough 
and by being pushed too far. Thus, democracy 
[25] loses its vigour, and finally passes into oli- 
garchy, not only when it is not pushed far 
enough, but also when it is pushed a great deal 
too far; just as the aquiline and the snub nose 
not only turn into normal noses by not being 
aquiline or snub enough, but also by being too 
violently aquiline or snub arrive at a condition 
in which they no longer look like noses at all. 
[^o] It is useful, in framing laws, not only to 
study the past history of one’s own country, in 
order to understand which constitution is de- 
sirable for it now, but also to have a know'ledge 
of the constitutions of otliernations, and so to 
learn for what kinds of nation the various 
kinds of constitution arc suited. From this we 
can see that books of travel are useful aids to 
legislation, since from these we may learn the 
[^5] laws and cuslorrts of different races. The 
political speaker will also find the researches of 
historians useful. But all this is the business of 
political science and not of rhetoric. 

These, then, arc the most important kinds of 
1360 ^ information which the political speaker 
must possess. Let us now go back and state the 
premisses from which he will have to argue in 
favour of adopting or rejecting measures re- 
garding these and other matters. 

5 

It may be said that every individual man and 
[5] all men in common aim at a certain end 
which determines what they choose and what 
they avoid. This end, to sum it up briefly, is 
happiness and its constituents. Let us, then, by 
way of illustration only, ascertain what is in 
general the nature of happiness, and what are 
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the elements of its constituent parts. For all 
advice to do things or not to do them is con- 
[/o] cerned with happiness and with the 
things that make for or against it; whatever 
creates or increases happiness or some part of 
happiness, we ought to do; whatever destroys 
or hampers happiness, or gives rise to its op- 
posite, we ought not to do. 

We may define happiness as prosperity com- 
[75] bined with virtue; or as independence of 
life; or as the secure enjoyment of the maxi- 
mum of pleasure; or as a good condition of 
property and body, together with the power of 
guarding one’s property and bod-y and making 
use of them. That happiness is one or more of 
these things, pretty well everybody agrees. 

From this definition of happiness it follows 
[20] that its constituent parts arc: — good birth, 
plenty of friends, good friends, wealth, good 
children, plenty of children, a happy old age, 
also such ix)dily excellences as health, beauty, 
strength, large stature, athletic ]-)owers, togeth- 
er with fame, hojiour, good luck, and virtue. 
A man cannot fail to be completely indef)en- 
[25] dent if he p senses these internal and 
these external goods; for besides these there 
arc no others to have. (Goods of the soul and 
of the body are internal. Good birth, friends, 
money, and honour arc external.) Further, we 
think that he should possess resources and 
luck, in order to make his life really secure. As 
we have already ascertained what happiness in 
general is, so now let us try to ascertain what 
[ p] each of these parts of it is. 

Now good birth in a race or a state means 
that its members are indigenous or ancient: 
that its earliest leaders were distinguished 
men, and that from them have sprung many 
who were distinguished for qualities that we 
admire. 

The good birth of an individual, which may 
come cither from the male or the female side, 
implies that both parents are free citizens, and 
[^5] that, as in the case of the state, the foun- 
ders of the line have been notable for virtue or 
wealth or something else which is highly 
prized, and that many distinguished persons 
belong to the family, men and women, young 
and old. 

The phrases ‘possession of good children’ 
and ‘of many children’ bear a quite clear 
meaning. Applied to a community, they mean 
that its young men are numerous and of good 
1361 * quality: good in regard to bodily excel- 
lences, such as stature, beauty, strength, ath- 
letic powers; and also in regard to the excel- 


lences of the soul, which in a young man are 
temperance and courage. Applied to an indi- 
[5] vidual, they mean that his own children 
are numerous and have the good qualities we 
have described. Both male and female are 
here included; the excellences of the latter are, 
in body, beauty and stature; in soul, self- 
command and an industry that is not sordid. 
Communities as well as individuals should 
[70] lack none of these perfections, in their 
women as well as in their men. Where, as 
among the Lacedaemonians, the state of wom- 
en is bad, almost half of human life is spoilt. 

The constituents of wealth are: plenty of 
coined money and territory; the ownership of 
numerous, large, and beautiful estates; also 
the ownership of numerous and beautiful im- 

f lemcnts, live stock, and slaves. All these kinds 
75] of property are our own, are secure, gen- 
tlemanly, and useful. The useful kinds arc 
those that are productive, the gentlemanly 
kinds are those that provide enjoyment. By 
‘productive* I mean those from which we get 
our income; by ‘enjoyable’, those from which 
we get nothing worth mentioning except the 
use of them. The criterion of ‘security’ is the 
ownership of property in such places and under 
[20] such conditions that the use of it is in 
our power; and it is ‘our own’ if it is in our 
own power to dispose of it or keep it. By ‘dis- 
posing of it’ I mean giving it away or selling 
it. Wealth as a whole consists in using things 
rather than in owning them; it is really the 
activity — that is, the use — of property that 
constitutes wealth. 

[25] Fame means being respected by every- 
body, or having some quality that is desired by 
all men, or by most, or by the good, or by the 
wise. 

Honour is the token of a man’s being famous 
for doing good. It is chiefly and most properly 
paid to those who have already done good; 
but also to the man who can do good in fu- 
[^o] ture. Doing good refers either to the 
preservation of life and the means of liic, or 
to wealth, or to some other of the good things 
which it is hard to get either always or at that 
particular place or time — lor many gain hon- 
our for things which seem small, but the place 
and the occasion account for it. The constitu- 
ents of honour are: sacrifices; commemora- 
[^5] tion, in verse or prose; privileges; grants 
of land; front seats at civic celebrations; state 
burial; statues; public maintenance; among 
foreigners, obeisances and giving place; and 
such presents as arc among various bodies of 
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men regarded as marks of honour. For a pres- 
ent is not only the bestowal of a piece of 
property, but also a token of honour; which 
explains why honour-loving as well as money- 
loving persons desire it. The present brings to 
1361 ° both what they want; it is a piece of 
property, which is what the lovers of money 
desire; and it brings honour, which is what the 
lovers of honour desire. 

The excellence of the body is health; that is, 
a condition which allows us, while keeping 
free from disease, to have the use of our bodies; 
for many people are ‘healthy’ as we are told 
[5] Herodicus was; and these no one can con- 
gratulate on their ‘health’, for they have to 
abstain from everything or nearly everything 
that men do. — 13 eauty varies with the time of 
life. In a young man beauty is the possession of 
a body fit to endure the exertion of running 
and of contests of strength; which means that 
he is pleasant to look at; and therefore all- 
[/o] round athletes are the most lx*autihil, 
being naturally adapted both for contests of 
strength and for speed also. For a man in his 
prime, beauty is fitness for the exertion of war- 
fare, together with a pleasant but at the same 
time formidable appearance. For an old man, it 
is to be strong enough for such exertion as is 
necessary, and to be free from all those de- 
formities of old age which cause pain to others. 
[75] Strength is the power of moving some 
one else at will; to do this, you must cither 
pull, push, lift, pin, or grip him; thus you 
must be strong in all of those ways or at least in 
some. Excellence in size is to surpass ordinary 
people in height, thickness, and breadth by 
just as much as will not make one’s movements 
[20] slower in consequence. Athletic excel- 
lence of the body consists in size, strength, and 
swiftness; swiftness implying strength. He who 
can fling forward his legs in a certain way, and 
move them fast and far, is good at running; 
he who can grip and hold down is good at 
wrestling; he who can drive an adversary 
[25] from his ground with the right blow is a 
good boxer; he who can do both the last is a 
good pancratiast, while he who can do all is 
an ‘all-round’ athlete. 

Happiness in old age is the coming of old 
age slowly and painlessly; for a man has not 
this happiness if he grows old either cjuickly, 
or tardily but painfully. It arises both from the 
excellences of the body and from good luck. If 
a man is not free from disease, or if he is not 
[jo] strong, he will not be free from suffering; 
nor can he continue to live a long and painless 


life unless he has good luck. There is, indeed, 
a capacity for long life that is quite independ- 
ent of health or strength; for many [xoplc live 
long who lack the excellences of the body; but 
for our present purpose there is no use in going 
into the details of this. 

[?5] The terms ‘possession of many friends’ 
and ‘possession of good friends* need no ex- 
planation; for we define a ‘friend’ as one who 
will always try, for your sake, to ilo what he 
takes to be good for you. The man towards 
whom many feel thus has many friends; if 
these are worthy men, he has good friends. 

‘Good luck’ means the acquisition or pos- 
session of all or most, or the most important, 
of those good things which are due to lutk. 
1362 * Some of the things that are due to luck 
may also be due to artificial contrivance; but 
many are independent of art, as for example 
those which arc due to nature — though, to be 
sure, things due to luck may actually be con- 
trary to nature. Thus health may be due to 
artificial contrivance, but beauty and stature 
are due to nature. All such good things as 
[5I excite envy are, as a class, the outcome ot 
good luck. Luck is also the cause ot good things 
that happen contrary to reasonable expecta- 
tion: as when, for instance, all your brothers arc 
ugly, but you are handsome yoursell; or when 
you find a treasure that everybody else has 
overlooked; or when a missile hits the next 
man and misses you; or whcji you are the only 
man not to go to a place you have gone to reg- 
[/o] ularly, while the others go there for the 
first time and arc killed. All such things are 
reckoned pieces of good luck. 

As to virtue, it is most closely connected with 
the subject of Eulogy, and the relore we will 
wait to define it until we come to discuss that 
subject.* 

6 

[75] It is now plain what our aims, future or 
actual, should be in urging, and what in de- 
preciating, a proposal; the latter being the op- 
posite of the former. Now the political or de- 
liberative orator’s aim is utility: deliberation 
seeks to determine not ends but the means to 
ends, i.c. what it is most useful to do. Further, 
[ 20 ] utility is a good thing. Wc ought there- 
fore to assure ourselves of the main facts about 
Goodness and Utility in general. 

Wc may define a good thing as that which 
ought to be chosen for its own sake; or as that 
for the sake of which we choose something 
H.9. 
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else; or as that which is sought after by all 
things, or by all things that have sensation or 
reason, or which will be sought after by any 
things that acquire reason; or as that which 
[25] must be prescril^ed for a given individual 
by reason generally, or is prescribed for him by 
his individual reason, this being his individual 
good; or as that whose presence brings any- 
thing into a satisfactory and self-sufficing con- 
dition; or as self-sufficiency; or as what pro- 
duces, maintains, or entails characteristics of 
this kind, while preventing and destroying 
their o})posites. One thing may entail another 
[ joj in cither of two ways — ( i ) simultaneous- 
ly, (2) subsequently. Thus learning entails 
knowledge subsec|ucntly, health entails liLe 
simultaneously. Things arc productive of other 
things in three senses: first as being healthy 
produces health; secondly, as food produces 
health; and thirdly, as exercise does — i.e. it 
does so usually. All this being settled, we now 
sec that both the acc:|uisition of good things and 
[^5] the removal of bad things must be good; 
the latter entails freedom from the evil things 
simultaneously, while the former entails pos- 
session of the good things subsequently. The 
accpiisition of a greater in place ot a lesser 
good, or of a lesser in place ot a greater evil, is 
also good, for in proportion as the greater ex- 
1362*’ cecds the lesser there is acquisition of 
good or removal of evil. The virtues, too, must 
lx: something gocxl; for it is by possessing these 
that vve are m a good condition, and they tend 
to produce good works and good actions. They 
[5] must he severally named and descrilied 
elsewhere.’ Pleasure, again, must be a good 
thing, since it is the nature of all animals to 
aim at it. Consequently both pleasant and 
beautiful things must be good things, since the 
former are productive of pleasure, while of the 
bcautilul things some arc pleasant and some 
desirable in and for themselves. 

[/o] Tlie following is a more detailed list of 
things that must be good. Happiness, as being 
desirable in itself and sufficient by itself, and 
as being that for whose sake we choose many 
other things. Also justice, courage, temperance, 
magnanimity, magnificence, and all such qual- 
ities, as being excellences of the soul. Further, 
health, beauty, and the like, as Ix'ing bodily 
[75] excellences and productive of many other 
good things: for instance, health is prcnluctive 
both of pleasure and of life, and therefore is 
thought the greatest of goods, since these two 
things which it causes, pleasure and life, are 


two of the things most highly prized by ordi- 
nary fxfoplc. Wealth, again: for it is the excel- 
lence of possession, and also productive of 
many other good things. Friends and friend- 
ship: for a friend is desirable in himself and 
[ 20 ] also productive of many other good 
things. So, too, honour and reputation, as be- 
ing pleasant, and productive of many other 
good things, and usually accompanied by the 
presence ol the good things that cause them to 
l)e Ix'stowed. The faculty of speech and action; 
since all such qualities arc productive of what 
is good. Further — good parts, strong memory, 
receptiveness, quickness of intuition, and the 
[25] like, for all such faculties are productive 
of what is good. ^Similarly, all the sciences and 
arts. And life: since, even if no other good were 
the result of life, it is desirable in itself. And 
justice, as the cause of good to the community. 

The above are pretty well all the things ad- 
mittedly good. In dealing with things whose 
goodness is disputed, we may argue in the fol- 
[ lowing ways: — That is good of which the 
contrary is bad. That is good the contrary of 
which is to the advantage of our enemies; for 
example, if it is to the particular advantage of 
our enemies that we should be cowards, clearly 
courage is of particular value to our country- 
men. And generally, the i ontrary of that which 
our enemies desire, or of that at which they re- 
[^5] joice, is evidently valuable. Hence the 
passage beginning: 

Surely would Priam exult? 


This principle usually holds good, but not al- 
ways, since it may w'cll lx: that our interest is 
sometimes the same as that of our enemies. 
Hence it is said that ‘evils draw men together'; 
1363® that is, when the same thing is hurtful 
to them both. 

Further: that which is not in excess is good, 
and that which is greater than it should be is 
bad. That also is good on which much labour 
or money has been spent; the mere fact of this 
makes it seem good, and such a good is as- 
sumed to be an end — an end reached through 
a long chain of means; and any end is a good. 
[5] Hence the lines beginning: 

And for Priam {and Troy-town^s folJ^ should 
they Icarc behind them a boast? 


and 


Oh, it were shame 


To have tarried so long and return empty-hand- 
ed as erst we came? 


^ Chapter 9. 


® Iliad, I. 255. 


* Ibid., II. 160. 


^ Ibid., II. 298. 
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and there is also the proverb about ‘breaking Good also are the things by which we shall 


the pitcher at the door*. 

That which most people seek after, and 
which is obviously an object of contention, is 
also a good; for, as has been shown,^ that is 
good which is sought after by everybody, and 
‘most people’ is taken to be equivalent to 
[/o] ‘everybody’. That which is praised is 
good, since no one praises what is not good. So, 
again, that which is praised by our enemies 
[or by the worthless] ; for when even those who 
have a grievance think a thing good, it is at 
once felt that every one must agree with them; 
our enemies can admit the fact only because it is 
evident, just as those must be worthless whom 
their friends censure and their enemies do not. 
[75] (For this reason the Corinthians con- 
ceived themselves to be insulted by Simonides 
when he wrote: 

Against the Corinthians hath Ilium no com- 
plaint?) 

Again, that is good which has been distin- 
guished by the favour of a discerning or virtu- 
ous man or woman, as Odysseus was distin- 
guished by Athena, Flelen by Theseus, Paris 
by the goddesses, and Achilles by Homer, And, 
generally speaking, all things are good which 
men deliberately choose to do; this will in- 
clude the things already mentioned, and also 
[20] whatever may be bad for their enemies or 
good for their friends, and at the same time 
practicable. Things are ‘practicable’ in two 
senses: fi) it is possible to do them, (2) it is 
easy to do them. Things are done ‘easily’ when 
they are done either without pain or quickly: 
the ‘difficulty’ of an act lies either in its pain- 
fulness or in the long time it takes. Again, a 
thing is good if it is as men wish; and they 
[25] wish to have either no evil at all or at 
least a balance of good over evil. This last will 
happen where the penalty is either impercep- 
tible or slight. Good, too, are things that are a 
man’s \ery own, possessed by no one else, ex- 
ceptional; for this increases the credit of having 
them. So are things which befit the possessors, 
such as whatever is appropriate to their birth 
or capacity, and whatever they feel they ought 
to have but lack — such things may indeed be 
[jo] trifling, but none the less men deliber- 
ately make them the goal of their action. And 
things easily effected; for these arc practicable 
(in the sense of being easy); such things are 
those in which every one, or most f^oplc, or 
one’s equals, or one’s inferiors have succeeded. 

^ 1 362* 23. * Simonides, fr. 50, Bcrgk. 


f ratify our friends or annoy our enemies; and 
^5] the things chosen by those whom we ad- 
mire; and the things for which we are fitted by 
nature or experience, since we think we shall 
succeed more easily in these; and those in which 
no worthless man can succeed, for such things 
bring greater praise: and those which wc do in 
fact desire, for what we desire is taken to be 
not only pleasant but also better. Imrther, a 
1363 ^ man of a given disposition makes chief- 
ly for the corresponding things: lovers of vic- 
tory make for victory, lovers of honour for 
honour, money-loving men for money, and so 
with the rest. These, then, are the sources from 
which we must derive our means of persua- 
sion about Good and Utility. 

7 

[5] Since, however, it often happens that peo- 
ple agree that two things arc both useful but 
do not agree about which is the more so, the 
next step will be to treat of relative goodness 
and relative utility. 

A thing which surpasses another may be re- 
garded as being that other thing plus some- 
thing more, and that other thing which is sur- 
passed as being what is contained in the first 
thing. Now to call a thing ‘greater’ or ‘more’ 
always implies a comparison of it with one 
that is ‘smaller’ or ‘less’, while ‘great’ and 
[/o] ‘small’, ‘much’ and Title’, are terms 
used in comparison with normal magnitude. 
The ‘great’ is that which surpasses the nor- 
mal, the ‘small’ is that which is surpassed 
by the normal; and so with ‘many’ and 
‘few’. 

Now we arc applying the term ‘good’ to 
what is desirable for its own sake and not for 
the sake of something else; to that at which all 
things aim; to what they would choose if they 
could acquire understanding and practical wis- 
[75] dom; and to that which tends to produce 
or preserve such goods, or is always accom- 
panied by them. Moreover, that for the sake of 
which things arc done is the end (an end be- 
ing that for the sake of which all else is done), 
and for each individual that thing is a good 
which fulfils these conditions in regard to 
himself. It follows, then, that a greater num- 
ber of goods is a greater good than one or than 
a smaller number, if that one or that smaller 
number is included in the count; for then the 
larger number surpasses the smaller, and the 
[20] smaller quantity is surpassed as being 
contained in the larger. 
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Again, if the largest member of one class 
surpasses the largest member of another, then 
the one class surpasses the other; and if one 
class surpasses another, then the largest mem- 
ber of the one surpasses the largest member of 
the other. Thus, if the tallest man is taller than 
the tallest woman, then men in general are 
taller than women. Conversely, if men in gen- 
[25] eral are taller than women, then the tal- 
lest man is taller than the tallest woman. For 
the superiority of class over class is propor- 
tionate to the superiority possessed by their 
largest specimens. Again, where one good is 
always accompanied by another, but does not 
always accompany it, it is greater than the 
[j^o] other, for the use of the second thing is 
implied in the use of the first. A thing may be 
accompanied by another in three ways, either 
simultaneously, subsequently, or potentially. 
Life accompanies health simultaneously (but 
not health life), knowledge accompanies the 
act of learning subsequently, cheating ac- 
companies sacrilege potentially, since a man 
who has committed sacrilege is always capable 
of cheating. Ap'^i*' '"'hen two things each sur- 
pass a third, that which docs so by the greater 
amount is the greater of the two; for it must 
surpass the greater as well as the less of the 
other two. A thing productive of a greater good 
[^5] than another is productive of is itself a 
greater good than that other. For this concep- 
tion of ‘productive of a greater' has been im- 
plied in our argument. Likewise, that which is 
produced by a greater good is itself a greater 
good; thus, if wliat is wholesome is more de- 
sirable and a greater good than what gives 
pleasure, health too must be a greater good 
1364*^ than pleasure. Again, a thing which is 
desirable in itself is a greater good than a thing 
which is not desirable in itself, as for example 
bodily strength than what is wholesome, since 
the latter is not pursued for its own sake, 
whereas the former is; and this was our defini- 
tion of the good. Again, if one of two things is 
an end, and the other is not, the former is the 
greater good, as being chosen for its own sake 
and not for the sake of something else; as, for 
example, exercise is chosen for the sake of 
[5] physical well-l^eing. And of two things 
that which stands less in need of the other, or 
of other things, is the greater good, since it is 
more self-sufficing. (That which stands less’ 
ii* need of others is that which needs cither 
fewer or easier things.) So when one thing 
docs not exist or cannot come into existence 
without a second, while the second can exist 


without the first, the second is the better. That 
which does not need something else is more 
self-sufficing than that which docs, and pre- 
sents itself as a greater good for that reason. 
Again, that which is a beginning of other 
[/o] things is a greater good than that which 
is not, and that which is a cause is a greater 
good than that which is not; the reason being 
the same in each case, namely that without a 
cause and a beginning nothing can exist or 
come into existence. Again, where there arc 
two sets of consequences arising from two dif- 
ferent beginnings or causes, the consequences 
of the more important beginning or cause are 
themselves the more important; and converse- 
ly, that beginning or cause is itself the more 
important which has the more important con- 
[75] sequences. Now it is plain, from all that 
has been said, that one thing may be shown to 
be more important than another from two op- 
posite points of view: it may appear the more 
important (i) because it is a beginning and 
the other thing is not, and also (2) because it 
is not a beginning and the other thing is — on 
the ground that the end is more important and 
is not a beginning. So Lcodamas, when accus- 
ing Callistratus, said that the man who promp- 
[20] ted the deed was more guilty than the 
doer, since it would not have been done if he 
had not planned it. On the other hand, when 
accusing Chabrias he said that the doer was 
worse than the pomptcr, since there would 
have been no deed without some one to do it; 
men, said he, plot a thing only in order to 
carry it out. 

Further, what is rare is a greater good than 
what is plentiful. Thus, gold is a better thing 
than iron, though less useful: it is harder to 
[25] get, and therefore better worth getting. 
Reversely, it may be argued that the plentiful 
is a better thing than the rare, l:)ecause we can 
make more use of it. For what is often useful 
surpasses what is seldom useful, whence the 
saying 

T/ic best of things is water} 

More generally: the hard thing is better than 
the easy, because it is rarer: and reversely, the 
easy thing is better than the hard, for it is as 
[jo] we wish it to be. That is the greater good 
whose contrary is the greater evil, and whose 
loss affects us more. Positive goodness and 
badness are more important than the mere ah- 
sence of goodness and badness: for positive 
goodness and badness are ends, which the mere 

^ Pindar, Olympians^ i. i. 
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absence of them cannot be. Further, in propor- 
tion as the functions of things arc noble or 
base, the things themselves arc good or bad: 
conversely, in proportion as the things them- 
selves arc good or bad, their functions also are 
good (if bad; for the nature of results corre- 
[^ 5 ] sponds with that of their causes and be- 
ginnings, and conversely the nature of causes 
and beginnings corresponds with that of their 
results. Moreover, those things arc greater 
goods, superiority in which is more desirable or 
more honourable. Thus, keenness of sight is 
more desirable than keenness of smell, sight 
generally being more desirable than smell gen- 
1364^ erally; and similarly, unusually great 
love of friends being more honourable than un- 
usually great love of money, ordinary love of 
friends is more honourable than ordinary love 
of money. Conversely, if one of two normal 
things is better or nobler than the other, an 
unusual degree of that thing is better or nobler 
than an unusual degree of the other. Again, 
one thing is more honourable or better than an- 
other if it is more honourable or better to de- 
[ 5 ] sire it; the importance of the object of a 
given instinct corresponds to the importance 
of the instinct itself; and for the same reason, 
if one thing is more honourable or better than 
another, it is more honourable and better to 
desire it. Again, if one science is more honour- 
able and valuable than another, the activity 
with which it deals is also more honourable 
and valuable; as is the science, so is the reality 
that IS its object, each science being authorita- 
tive in its own sphere. So, also, the more valu- 
[/o] able and honourable the object of a sci- 
ence, the more valuable and honourable the 
science itself is in consequence. Again, that 
which would be judged, or which has been 
judged, a good thing, or a better thing than 
something else, by all or most people of under- 
standing, or by the majority of men, or by the 
ablest, must be so; either without qualification, 
or in so far as they use their understanding to 
form their judgement. This is indeed a general 
principle, applicable to all other judgements 
also; not only the goodness of things, but their 
[ 75 ] essence, magnitude, and general nature 
are in fact just what knowledge and under- 
standing will declare them to be. Here the 
principle is applied to judgements of goodness, 
since one definition of ‘good’ was ‘what beings 
that acquire understanding will choose in any 
given case’: from which it clearly follows that 
that thing is better which understanding de- 
clares to be so. That, again, is a better thing 


[ 20 ] which attaches to better men, either abso- 
lutely, or in virtue of their toeing better; as 
courage is better than strength. And that is a 
greater good which would be chosen by a bet- 
ter man, either absolutely, or in virtue of his 
being better: for instance, to suffer wrong rath- 
er than to do wrong, for that would be the 
choice of the juster man. Again, the pleasanter 
of two things is the iKHter, since all things pur- 
sue pleasure, and things instinctively desire 
pleasurable sensation fonts own sake; and these 
arc two of the characteristics by which the 
[ 25 ] ‘good’ and the ‘end’ have Ixen defined. 
One pleasure is greater than another it it is more 
unmixed with pain, or more lasting. Again, 
the nobler thing is better than the less noble, 
since the noble is either what is pleasant or 
what is desirable in itself. And those things 
also are greater goods which men desire more 
earnestly to bring about for themselves or for 
their friends, whereas those things which they 
least desire to bring about arc greater evils, 
[^o] And those things which arc more lasting 
are better than those which are more fleeting, 
and the more sc-cure than the less; the enjoy- 
ment of the lasting has the advantage ol being 
longer, and that of the secure has the ad- 
vantage of suiting our wishes, being iheie for 
us whenever we like. Further, in accordance 
with the rule of co-ordinate terms and infle.x- 
ions of the same stem, what is true of one such 
[^ 5 ] related word is true oLall. Thus il the 
action qualified by the term ‘brave’ is more 
noble and desirable than the action qualified 
by the term ‘temperate’, then ‘bravery’ is more 
desirable than ‘temperance’ and ‘being brave’ 
than ‘being temjxrate’. That, again, which is 
chosen by all is a greater good than that which 
is not, and that chosen by the majority than 
1365® that chosen by the minority. For that 
which all desire is good, as we have said;' and 
so, the more a thing is desired, the better it is. 
Further, that is the better thing which is con- 
sidered so by competitors or enemies, or, again, 
by authorized judges or those whom they se- 
lect to represent them. In the first two cases 
the decision is virtually that of every one, in 
the last tw'o that of authorities and cxjierts. 
And sometimes it may be argued that what all 
[5] share is the better thing, since it is a dis- 
honour not to share in it; at other times, that 
what none or few share is better, since it is 
rarer. The more praiseworthy things are, the 
nobler and therefore the better they are. So 
w'th the things that earn greater honours than 

11363^14. 
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others — honour is, as it were, a measure of 
value; and the things whose absence involves 
comparatively heavy penalties; and the things 
that arc better than others admitted or be- 
lieved to be good. Moreover, things look bet- 
[/o] ter merely by being divided into their 
parts, since they then seem to surpass a greater 
number of things than bet^ore. Hence Homer 
says that Meleager was roused to battle by the 
thought of 

All honors that light on a joll(^ whose city is ta'en 
of their joes, 

When they slaughter the men, when the burg is 
wasted with lavcning flame, 

[ 75 ] When strange IS aie haling young children 
to thraldom, (fair women to shameY 

The same effect is produced by piling up facts 
in a climax after the manner of Epicharmus. 
The reason is partly the same as in the case of 
division (for combination too niakes the im- 
pression of great superiority), and partly that 
the original thing appears to be the cause and 
origin of important results. And since a thing 
is better when it is harder or rarer than other 
things, Its sLiperio. jM' may be due to seasons, 
[20] ages, places, times, or one’s natural pow- 
ers. When a man accomplishes something l-ie- 
yond his natural power, or beyond his years, 
or beyond the measure of jX'oplc like him, or 
m a special way, or at a special place or time, 
his deed will have a high degree of nobleness, 
goodness, and justice, or of their op|.>osites. 
[25] Hence the epigram on the victor at the 
Olympic games: 

In time pa<t, hranug a yo\e on my shoulders, of 
U’ood unsharen, 

I earned my loads of fish from Argos to Tegea 
town'} 

So Tfihicrates used to extol himself by describ- 
ing the low estate from which he had risen. 
Again, what is natural is better than what is 
acquired, since it is harder to come by. Hence 
the words of Homer: 

[ 50 ] / have learnt fiom none but myself.^ 

And the best part of a good thing is particu- 
larly good; as when Pericles in his luncral ora- 
tion said that the country’s loss of its young 
men in battle was ‘as if the sjiring were taken 
out of the year*. So with those things which 
are of service when the need is pressing; for 
exrmple, in old age and times of sickness. And 

* Ihad, IX. 592-^. 

* Siinoniclcs, Ir. 163, Bcrgk. 

® Odyssey, xxii. 347. 


of two things that which leads more directly 
to the end in view is the Ix'tter. So too is that 
[is] which is better for people generally as 
well as for a particular individual. Again, 
what can b<“ got is better than what cannot, 
for It is good in a given case and the other 
thing IS not. And what is at the end of life 
is belter than what is not, since those things 
are ends in a greater degree which arc nearer 
the end. What aims at reality is better than 
1365 ^ what aims at appearance. We may 
define what aims at appearance as what a 
man will not choose if nobody is to know of 
his having it. This would seem to show that 
to rccei\e benelits is more desirable than to 
cooler them, since a man will choose the for- 
mer c\cn if nobody is to know of it, but it is 
not the general view that he will choose the 
latter if nobody knows of it. What a man wants 
[5] to be is better than what a man wants to 
seem, lor in aiming at that he is aiming more 
at reality. Hence men say that justice is of 
small value, since it is more desirable to seem 
Just than to be just, whereas with health it is 
not so. That is better than other things which 
is more useful than they are lor a number of 
different purposes; for example, that which 
promotes life, gooil life, f>leasurc, and noble 
conduct. For this reason wealth and health are 
[/o] commonh thought to be of the highest 
value, as possessing all these ad\antagcs. Again, 
that IS better than other things which is ac- 
companied both with less pain and with actual 
pleasure; for here there is more than one ad- 
vantage; and so here we have the good of 
lecling pleasure and also the good of not feel- 
ing pain. And of two good things that is the 
better whose addition to a third thing makes a 
better whole than the addition ot the other to 
the same thing will make. Again, those things 
which we are seen to possess arc better than 
[75] those which we arc not seen to possess, 
since the former have the air of reality. Hence 
wealth may be regarded as a greater good if 
its existence is known to others. I'hat which is 
dearly piizcd is better than what is not — the 
sort of thing that some people have only one 
of, though others have more like it. Accord- 
ingly, blimling a one-eyed man inflicts worse 
injury than half-blinding a man with two eyes; 
for the one-e^ed man has been robbed of what 
he dearly prized. 

[20] The grounds on which we must base our 
arguments, when we are speaking for or 
against a proposal, have now been set forth 
more or less completely. 
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The most important and effective qualification 
for success in persuading audiences and speak- 
ing well on public affairs is to understand all 
the forms of government and lo discriminate 
their respective customs, institutions, and in- 
[25] terests. For all men are persuaded by con- 
siderations of their interest, and their interest 
lies in the maintenance of the established or- 
der. Further, it rests with the supreme author- 
ity to give authoritative decisions, and this var- 
ies with each form of government; there arc as 
many different supreme authorities as there 
arc different forms of government. The forms 
of government are four — democracy, oligarchy, 
[jo] aristocracy, monarchy The supreme right 
to judge and decide always rests, therefore, 
with either a part or the whole of one or other 
of these governing powers. 

A Democracy is a form of government un- 
der which the citizens distribute the offices of 
state among themselves by lot, whereas under 
oligarchy there is a property qualification, un- 
der aristocracy one of education. By education 
I mean that education which is laid down by 
the law; for it is those who have been loyal to 
[55] national institutions that hold office 
under an aristocracy. These arc bound to be 
looked upon as 'the best men’, and it is from 
this fact that this form of government has de- 
rived its name ('the rule of the best’). Mon- 
archy, as the word implies, is the constitution 
1366® in which one man has authority over 
all. There are two forms of monarchy: king- 
ship, which is limited by prescribed condi- 
tions, and ‘tyranny’, which is not limited by 
anything. 

We must also notice the ends which the vari- 
ous forms of government pursue, since people 
choose in practice such actions as will lead to 
the realization of their ends. The end of de- 
mocracy is freedom; of oligarchy, wealth; of 
[5] aristocracy, the maintenance of education 
and national institutions; of tyranny, the pro- 
tection of the tyrant. It is clear, then, that we 
must distinguish those particular customs, in- 
stitutions, and interests which tend to realize 
the ideal of each constitution, since men choose 
their means with reference to their ends. But 
rhetorical persuasion is effected not only by 
demonstrative but by ethical argument; it helps 
[/o] a speaker to convince us, if we believe 
that he has certain qualities himself, namely, 
goodness, or goodwill towards us, or both to- 
gether. Similarly, we should know the moral 


1366** 

qualities characteristic of each form of govern- 
ment, for the special moral character of each is 
bound to provide us with our most effective 
means of persuasion in dealing with it. We 
shall learn the qualities of governments in the 
same way as we learn the qualities of individ- 
uals, since they are revealed in their deliberate 
[75] acts of choice; and these are determined 
by the end that inspires them. 

We have now considered the objects, im- 
mediate or distant, at which we arc to aim 
when urging any pro[)osal, and the grounds on 
which we arc to base our arguments in favour 
of its utility. We have also briefly considered 
the means and methods by which we shall gain 
a good knowledge of the moral qualities and 
[20] institutions peculiar to the various forms 
of government — only, however, to the extent 
demanded by the present occasion; a detailed 
account of the subject has been given in the 
Politics} 

9 

We have now to consider Virtue and Vice, the 
Noble and the Base, since these are the objects 
of praise and blame. In doing so, we shall at 
[25] the same time be finding out how to make 
our hearers take the required view of our own 
characters — our second method of persuasion. 
The ways in which to make them trust the 
goodness of other people aie also the ways in 
which to make them trusty our own. Praise, 
again, may be serious or frivolous; nor is it al- 
[^o] ways of a human or divine being but 
often of inanimate things, or of the humblest 
of the lower tinimals. Here too we must know 
on what grounds to argue, and must, therefore, 
now discuss the subject, though by way of il- 
lustration only. 

The Noble is that which is both desirable for 
its own sake and also worthy of praise; or that 
which is both good and also pleasant because 
goo<L If this is a true definition of the Noble, 
[^5] it follows that virtue must be noble, since 
it is both a good thing and also praiseworthy. 
Virtue is, according to the usual view, a faculty 
of providing and preserving gooil things; or a 
faculty of conferring many great l>enefits, and 
benefits of all kinds on all occasions. The forms 
1366*^ of Virtue arc justice, courage, temper- 
ance, magnificence, magnanimity, liberality, 
gentleness, prudence, wisdom. If virtue is a 
faculty of beneficence, the highest kinds of it 
must be those which are most useful to others, 
[5] and for this reason men honour most the 

^ Politics^ III and iv. 
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just and the courageous, since courage is useful 
to others in war, justice both in war and in 
peace. Next comes liberality; liberal people let 
their money go instead of fighting for it, 
whereas other people care more for money 
than for anything else. Justice is the virtue 
through which everybody enjoys his own pos- 
[/o] sessions in accordance with the law; its 
opposite is injustice, through which men en- 
joy the possessions of others in defiance of the 
law. Courage is the virtue that disposes men to 
do noble deeds in situations of danger, in ac- 
cordance with the law and in obedience to its 
commands; cowardice is the opposite. Temper- 
ance is the virtue that disposes us to obey the 
[75] law where physical pleasures are con- 
cerned; incontinence is the opposite. Liberality 
disposes us to spend money for others’ good; 
illiberality is the opposite. Magnanimity is the 
virtue that disposes us to do good to others on a 
large scale; [its opposite is meanness of spirit]. 
Magnificence is a virtue productive of great- 
ness in matters involving the spending of 
money. The opposites of these two are small- 
ness of spirit a^id me anness resj>ectivcly. Pru- 
[20] dence is that virtue of the understand- 
ing which enables men to come to wise deci- 
sions about the relation to happiness of the 
goods and evils that have been previously 
mentioned.^ 

The above is a sufficient account, for our 
present purpose, of virtue and vice in general, 
and of their various forms. As to further as- 
pects of the subject, it is not difficult to discern 
[25] the facts; it is evident that things produc- 
tive of virtue are noble, as tending towards vir- 
tue; and also the effects of virtue, that is, the 
signs of its presence and the acts to which it 
leads. And since the signs of virtue, and such 
acts as it is the mark of a virtuous man to do 
or have done to him, arc noble, it follows that 
all deeds or signs of courage, and everything 
f ^o] done courageously, must be noble things; 
and so with what is just and actions done just- 
ly. (Not, however, actions justly done to us; 
here justice is unlike the other virtues; ‘justly’ 
docs not always mean ‘nobly*; when a man is 
punished, it is more shameful that this should 
be justly than unjustly done to him). The same 
is true of the other virtues. Again, those actions 
are noble for which the reward is simply hon- 
[55] our, or honour more than money. So are 
those in which a man aims at something desir- 
able for some one else’s sake; actions good ab- 
solutely, such as those a man does for his coun- 

^Cf. 1362** 10-28. 


try without thinking of himself; actions good 
in their own nature; actions that arc not good 
simply for the individual, since individual in- 
1367 “ terests are selfish. Noble also arc those 
actions whose advantage may be enjoyed after 
death, as opposed to those whose advantage is 
enjoyed during one’s lifetime: for the latter are 
more likely to be for one’s own sake only. Also, 
all actions done for the sake of others, since less 
than other actions are done for one’s own sake; 
and all successes which benefit others and not 
[5] oneself; and services done to one’s bene- 
factors, for this is just; and good deeds gener- 
ally, since they are not directed to one’s own 
profit. And the opposites of those things of 
which men leel ashamed, for men are ashamed 
of saying, doing, or intending to do shameful 
things. So when Alcaeus said 

Something I fain would say to thee^ 

[/o] Only shame restraineth me} 

Sappho wrote 

If for things good and noble thou wert yearn- 

If to speal( baseness were thy tongue not burning, 
No loud of shame would on thine eyelids weigh; 
What thou with honour wishest thou wouldst 

say} 

[75] Those things, also, are noble for which 
men strive anxiously, wdthout feeling fear; for 
they feel thus about the good things which lead 
to fair fame. Again, one quality or action is 
nobler than another if it is that of a naturally 
finer being: thus a man’s will be nobler than a 
woman’s. And those qualities arc noble wffiich 
give more pleasure to other people than to their 
possessors; hence the nobleness of justice and 
just actions. It is noble to avenge oneself on 
[20] one’s enemies and not to come to terms 
with them; for requital is just, and the just is 
noble; and not to surrender is a sign of courage. 
Victory, too, and honour belong to the class of 
noble things, since they are desirable even 
when they yield no fruits, and they prove our 
superiority in good qualities. Things that de- 
serve to be remembered are noble, and the 
more they deserve this, the nobler they arc. So 
arc the things that continue even after death; 
[25] those which are always attended by hon- 
our; those which are exceptional; and those 
which are possessed by one person alone — 
these last are more readily remembered than 
others. So again are possessions that bring no 

* Alcaeus, fr. *55, Bergk. 

* Sappho, fr. 28, Bcrgk. 
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profit, since they are more fitting than others 
for a gentleman. So arc the distinctive qualities 
of a particular people, and the symbols of what 
it specially admires, like long hair in Sparta, 
where this is a mark of a free man, as it is not 
[fo] easy to perform any menial task when 
one's hair is long. Again, it is noble not to prac- 
tise any sordid craft, since it is the mark of a 
free man not to live at another’s beck and call. 
VVe are also to assume, when wc wish either to 
praise a man or blame him, that qualities close- 
ly allied to those which he actually has are iden- 
tical with them; for instance, that the cautious 
man is cold-blooded and treacherous, and that 
[ ^5] the stupid man is an honest fellow or the 
thick-skinned man a good -tcm)>e red one. Wc 
can always idealize any given man by drawing 
on the virtues akin to his actual qualities; thus 
we may say that the passionate and excitable 
man is ‘outspoken’; or that the arrogant man is 
1367** ‘superb’ or ‘impressive’. Those who run 
to extremes will be said to possess the corre- 
sponding good qualities; rashness will be called 
courage, and extravagance generosity. That 
will be what most people think; and at the 
same time this method enables an advocate to 
draw a misleading inference from the motive, 
arguing that if a man runs into danger nced- 
[5] lessly, much more will he do so in a noble 
cause; and if a man is open-handed to any one 
and every one, he will be so to his friends also, 
since it is the extreme form of goodness to be 
good to everybody. 

We must also take into account the nature of 
our particular audience when making a s|X!ech 
of praise; for, as Socrates used to say, it is not 
difficult to praise the Athenians to an Athenian 
audience.^ If the audience esteems a given 
uality, we must say that our hero has that 
/o] quality, no matter whether wc arc ad- 
dressing Scythians or Spartans or philosophers. 
Everything, in fact, that is esteemed we arc to 
represent as noble. After all, people regard the 
two things as much the same. 

All actions are noble that are appropriate to 
the man who does them: if, for instance, they 
are worthy of his ancestors or of his own past 
career. For it makes for happiness, and is a 
noble thing, that he should add to the honour 
[75] he already has. Even inappropriate ac- 
tions are noble if they are better and nobler 
than the appropriate ones would be; for in- 
stance, if one who was just an average person 
w'hcn all went well becomes a hero in adversi- 
ty, or if he becomes better and easier to get on 
^ Cp. Plato, Menexenus, 235 d. 


with the higher he rises. Compare the saying 
of Iphicrates, ‘Think what I was and what I 
am’; and the epigram on the victor at the 
Olympic games, 

In time past, hearing a yof{e on my shoulders, of 

wood unshaven^ 

and the encomium of Simonides, 

A tfoman whose father, whose husband^ whose 
[jn] htethicn woe pu rues all? 

Since wc praise a man tor what he has actu- 
ally done, and fine actions arc distinguished 
from others by lx?ing intentionally good, we 
must try to prove that our hero’s noble acts are 
intentional. This is all the easier if we can 
make out that he has often acted so before, and 
therefore wc must assert coincidences and ac- 
cidents to have lx;en intended. Produce a niim- 
[25] her of good actions, all of the same kind, 
and people will think that they must have been 
intendeil, and that they prove the good quali- 
ties of the man who <lid them. 

Praise is the expression m words of the em- 
inence of a man’s good qualities, and therefore 
we must display his actions as the product of 
such qualities. Encomium refers to what he has 
actually done; the mention of accessories, such 
as good birth and education, morel v helps to 
[fo] make our story credible- -good fathers 
are likely to have good sons, and good (raining 
is likely to produce good character. Hence it 
is only when a man has already done some- 
thing that we bestow encomiums uf)on him. 
Yet the actual deeds are evidence of the doer’s 
character: even if a m:m has not actually done 
a given good thing, we shall bestow praise on 
him, if wc arc sure that he is the sort of man 
w ho would do it. To call any one blest is, it may 
be added, the same thing as to call him happy; 
but these are not the same thing as to lx:stow 
praise and encomium upon him; the two latter 
[^5] are a part of ‘calling happy’, just as good- 
ness is a part of happiness. 

To praise a man is in one respect akin to urg- 
ing a course of action. The suggestions which 
would be made in the latter case become en- 
1368“ comiums when differently expressed. 
When we know what action or character is re- 
quired, then, in order to express these facts as 
suggestions for action, we have to change and 
reverse our form of words. Thus the statement 
‘A man should be proud not of what he owes 

*Cf. I. 24-8), for this and the previous quota- 

tion. 

• Simonides, fr. in, Bcrgk. 
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to fortune but of what he owes lo himself, if 
[5] put like this, amounts to a suggestion; to 
make it into praise we must put it thus, ‘Since 
he is proud not of what he owes to fortune but 
of what he owes to himself.’ Consequently, 
whenever you want to praise any one, think 
what you would urge people to do; and when 
you want to urge the doing of anything, think 
what you would praise a man for having done. 
Since suggestion may or may not forbid an ac- 
tion, the praise into wliich we convert it must 
have one or other of two opposite forms of ex- 
pression accoidingly. 

[/o] There arc, also, many useful ways of 
heightening the effect of praise. Wc must, fur 
instance, point out that a man is the only one, 
or the lirst, or almost the only one who has 
done something, or that he has done it better 
than any one else; all these distinctions are hon- 
ourable. And vve must, further, make much of 
the particular season and occasion of an action, 
arguing that wc could hardly have looked for 
it just then. If a man has often achieved the 
same success, wc must mention this; th.it is a 
[75] strong jKiiiiL, ite himself, and not luck, 
will then lie given the credit. So, too, if it is on 
his account that observances ha\e been dcvisetl 
and instituted to encourage or honour such 
athievemenls as his own: thus vve may praise 
Hippolochus because tlie first encomium over 
made was for him, or llarmodius and Aristo- 
geiton because their statues were the first to be 
put up in the market-place. And we may cen- 
sure bad men for the opposite reason. 

Again, if you cannot find enough to say of a 
[20] man himsell, you may pit him against 
others, which is what Isocrates used to do ow- 
ing to his want of familiarity with forensic 
pleading. The comparison should be with fa- 
mous men; that will strengthen your case; it is 
a noble thing to surpass men who arc them- 
selves great. It is only natural that methods of 
‘heightening the effect’ should be attached par- 
ticularly to sfiecches of praise; they aim at prov- 
ing superiority over others, and any such su- 
periority is a form of nobleness. Hence if you 
cannot compare your hero with famous men, 
[25] you should at least compare him with oth- 
er people generally, since any superiority is 
held to reveal excellence. And, in general, of 
the lines of argument which arc common to all 
speeches, this ‘heightening of effect’ is most 
suitable for declamations, where wc take our 
hero’s actions as admitted facts, and our busi- 
ness is simply to invest these with dignity and 
nobility. ‘Examples’ are most suitable lo delib- 


[jo] erativc speeches; for we judge of future 
events by divination from past events. Enthy- 
mernes are most suitable to forensic speeches; 
it is our doubts about past events that most ad- 
mit of arguments showing why a thing must 
have happened or j)rovmg that it did happen. 

The al )ove arc the general lines on which all, 
or nearly all, s[x:cchcs of praise or blame are 
constructed. We have seen the sort of thing wc 
must bear in mind in making such speeches, 
[^5] and the materials out of which encomi- 
ums and censures are made. No special treat- 
ment of censure and vituperation is needed. 
Knowing the above facts, wc know their con- 
traries; and It is out of these that speeches of 
censure arc made. 

10 

1368 ^ We have next to treat of Accusation 
and Defence, and to enumerate and describe 
the ingredients of the syllogisms used therein. 
There arc three things vv’c must ascertain — 
first, the nature and number of the incentives 
to wrong-doing; second, the state of mind of 
wrongdoers; third, the kind of persons who 
[5] arc wronged, and their condition. Wc will 
ileal with these questions in order. But before 
that let us define the act of ‘wrong-doing’. 

Wc may dcscril>e ‘wrong-doing’ as injury 
voluntarily inflicted contrary to law. ‘Law’ is 
cither special or general. By special law I mean 
that written law which regulates the life of a 
particular community; by general law, all those 
unwritten principles which are supposed to be 
acknowledged everywhere. Wc do things ‘vol- 
[/o] untarily’ when wc do them consciously 
and without constraint. (Not all voluntary acts 
arc deliberate, but all deliberate acts arc con- 
scious — no one is ignorant of what he deliber- 
ately intends.) The causes of our delil^rately 
intending harmful and wicked acts contrary 
to law arc ( i) vice, (2) lack of self-control. For 
[75] the wrongs a man does to others will cor- 
respond to the bad quality or qualities that he 
himself possesses. Thus it is the mean man who 
wdll wrong others about money, the profligate 
in matters of physical pleasure, the effeminate 
in matters of comfort, and the coward where 
danger is concerned — his terror makes him 
abandon those who arc involved in the same 
danger. The ambitious man does wrong for 
[20] the sake of honour, the quick-tem}>ered 
from anger, the lover of victory for the sake of 
victory, the embittered man for the sake of re- 
venge, the stupid man because he has misguid- 
ed notions of right and wrong, the shameless 
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man because he does not mind what people 
think of him; and so with the rest — any wrong 
that any one docs to others corresponds to his 
particular faults of character. 

[25] However, this subject has already been 
cleared up in part in our discussion of the vir- 
tues^ and will be further explained later when 
we treat of the emotions.^ We have now to con- 
sider the motives and states of mind of wrong- 
doers, and to whom they do wrong. 

Let us first decide what sort of things people 
are trying to get or avoid when they set about 
doing wrong to others. For it is plain that the 
rosecutor must consider, out of all the aims 
^0] that can ever induce us to do wrong to 
our neighbours, how many, and which, affect 
his adversary; while the defendant must con- 
sider how many, and which, do not affect him. 
Now every action of every person either is or 
is not due to that person himself. Of those not 
due to himself some are due to chance, the oth- 
ers to necessity; of these latter, again, some are 
[_J5] due to compulsion, the others to nature. 
Consequently all actions that are not due to a 
man himself are due cither to chance or to na- 
1369* ture or to compulsion. All actions that 
arc due to a man himself and caused by him- 
self are due either to habit or to rational or ir- 
rational craving. Rational craving is a craving 
for good, i.c. a wish — nobody wishes for any- 
thing unless he thinks it good. Irrational crav- 
ing is twofold, viz. anger and appetite. 

[5] Ihus every action must be due to one or 
other of seven causes: chance, nature, compul- 
sion, habit, reasoning, anger, or appetite. It is 
superfluous further to distinguish actions ac- 
cording to the doers’ ages, moral states, or the 
like; it is of course true that, for instance, 
young men do have hot tempers and strong ap- 

f etites; still, it is not through youth that they 
10] act accordingly, but through anger or ap- 
petite. Nor, again, is action due to wealth or 
poverty; it is of course true that poor men, l>e- 
ing short of money, do have an appetite for it, 
and that rich men, being able to command 
needless pleasures, do have an appetite for such 
pleasures: but here, again, their actions will be 
due not to wealth or poverty but to appetite. 
Similarly, with just men, and unjust men, and 
[75] all others who are said to act in accord- 
ance with their moral qualities, their actions 
will really be due to one of the causes men- 
tioned — cither reasoning or emotion: due, in- 
deed, sometimes to good dispositions and good 
emotions, and sometimes to bad; but that good 
‘1.9, ‘n. Irll. 


qualities should be followed by good emotions, 
and bad by bad, is merely an accessory fact— 
[20] it is no doubt true that the temperate man, 
for instance, because he is temperate, is always 
and at once attended by healthy opinions and 
appetites in regard to pleasant things, and the 
intemperate man by unhealthy ones. So we 
must ignore such distinctions. Still we must 
consider what kinds of actions and of j^ople 
usually go together; for while there arc no defi- 
[25] nitc kinds of action associated with the 
fact that a man is fair or dark, tall or short, it 
docs make a difference if he is young or old, 
just or unjust. And, generally sf^eaking, all 
those accessory qualities that cause distinctions 
of human character arc important: c.g. the 
sense of wealth or poverty, of being lucky or 
unlucky. This shall be dealt with latcr^ — let us 
[^o] now deal first with the rest of the subject 
before us. 

The things that happen by chance arc all 
those whose cause cannot be determined, that 
have no purpose, and that happen neither al- 
ways nor usually nor in any fixed way. The 
definition of chance shows just what they arc, 
[ii] Tltose things happen by nature which 
have a fi.xcd and internal cause; they take place 
1369^ uniformly, cither always or usually. 
There is no need to discuss in exact detail the 
things that happen contrary to nature, nor to 
ask whether they happen in some sense natu- 
rally or from some other causes, it would seem 
that chance is at least partly the cause of such 
[5] events. Those things hap[K'n through com- 
pulsion which take place contrary to the desire 
or reason of the doer, yet through his own 
agency. Acts are done from habit which men 
do bt'cause they have often done them l)efore. 
Actions arc due to reasoning when, in view of 
any of the goods already mentioned,^ they ap- 
pear useful cither as ends or as means to an 
end, and arc performed for that reason: ‘for 
[/o] that reason,’ since even licentious persons 
perform a certain number of useful actions, but 
because they are pleasant and not because they 
are useful. To passion and anger arc due all 
acts of revenge. Revenge and punishment are 
different things. Punishment is inflicted for the 
sake of the person punished; revenge for that 
of the punisher, to satisfy his feelings. (What 
anger is will be made clear when we come to 
[75] discuss the emotions.^) Appetite is the 
cause of all actions that appear pleasant. Habit, 
whether acquired by mere familiarity or by 
effort, belongs to the class of pleasant things, 
•«. 12-17. *1.6, 
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for there arc many actions not naturally pleas- 
ant which men perform with pleasure, once 
they have become used to them. To sum up 
then, all actions due to ourselves cither arc or 
[ 20 ] seem to be either good or pleasant. More- 
over, as all actions due to ourselves are done 
voluntarily and actions not due to ourselves are 
done involuntarily, it follows that all volun- 
tary actions must cither be or seem to be either 
good or pleasant; for I reckon among goods es- 
cape from evils or apparent evils and the ex- 
change of a greater evil for a less (since these 
[25] things are in a sense positively desirable), 
and likewise I count among pleasures escape 
from painful or apparently painful things and 
the exchange of a greater pain for a less. We 
must ascertain, then, the number and nature of 
the things that arc useful and pleasant. The 
useful has been previously examined in connex- 
[30] ion with political oratory;^ let us now pro- 
ceed to examine the pleasant. Our various 
definitions must be regarded as adequate, even 
if they are not exact, provided they arc clear. 

i f 

We may lay it down that Pleasure is a move- 
ment, a movement by which the soul as a 
whole is consciously brought into its normal 
state of being; and that Pain is the opposite. If 
1370* this is what pleasure is, it is clear that 
the pleasant is what tends to produce this con- 
dition, while that which tends to destroy it, or 
to cause the soul to be brought into the oppo- 
site state, is painful. It must therefore be pleas- 
ant as a rule to move towards a natural state of 
being, particularly when a natural process has 
[ 5] achieved the complete recovery of that nat- 
ural state. Habits also are pleasant; for as soon 
as a thing has become habitual, it is virtually 
natural; habit is a thing not unlike nature; 
what happens often is akin to what hapj^ens 
always, natural events happening always, ha- 
bitual events often. Again, that is pleasant 
which is not forced on us; for force is unnatu- 
ral, and that is why what is compulsory is 
[/o] painful, and it has been rightly said 

All that is done on compulsion is bitterness unto 
the soul} 

So all acts of concentration, strong effort, and 
strain are necessarily painful; they all involve 
compulsion and force, unless we are accus- 
tomed to them, in which case it is custom that 
makes them pleasant. "The opposites to these 
[/j] are pleasant; and hence case, freedom 
* 1. 6. • Evenus, fr. 8, Bcrgk. 


from toil, relaxation, amusement, rest, and 
sleep belong to the class of pleasant things; for 
these are all free from any element of compul- 
sion. Everything, too, is pleasant for which we 
have the desire within us, since desire is the 
craving for pleasure. Of the desires some are 
irrational, some associated with reason. By ir- 
rational I mean those which do not arise from 
[20] any opinion held by the mind. Of this 
kind are those known as ‘natural’; for instance, 
those originating in the body, such as the de- 
sire for nourishment, namely hunger and 
thirst, and a separate kind of desire answering 
to each kind of nourishment; and the desires 
connected with taste and sex and sensations of 
touch in general; and those of smell, hearing, 
[25] and vision. Rational desires are those 
which we are induced to have; there are many 
things we desire to sec or get I^ecause we have 
been told of them and induced to believe them 
good. Further, pleasure is the consciousness 
through the senses of a certain kind of emo- 
tion; but imagination is a feeble sort of sensa- 
tion, and there will always be in the mind of a 
man who remembers or expects something an 
[^o] image or picture of what he remembers 
or expects. If this is so, it is clear that memory 
and expectation also, being accompanied by 
sensation, may be accompanied by pleasure. It 
follows that anything pleasant is either present 
and perceived, past and remembered, or future 
and expected, since we perceive present pleas- 
ures, remember past ones, and expect future 
ones. Now the things that are pleasant to re- 
1370*’ member are not only those that, when 
actually perceived as present, were pleasant, 
but also some things that were not, provided 
that their results have subsequently proved 
noble and good. Hence the words 

Sweet *tis when rescued to remember pain? 
and 

[5]^/ en his griefs are a joy long after to one that 

remembers 

All that he wrought and endured} 

The reason of this is that it is pleasant even to 
be merely free from evil. The things it is pleas- 
ant to expect arc those that when present are 
felt to afford us either great delight or great 
but not painful benefit. And in general, all the 
things that delight us when they are present 
[/o] also do so, as a rule, when we merely re- 
member or expect them. Hence even being an- 

* Euripides, Andromeda, fr. 133 Nauck. 

* Cf. Odyssey, xv. 400, 401. 
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gry is pleasant — Homer said of wrath that 

Sweeter it is by jar than the honeycomb drip- 
ping with sweetness^ 

for no one grows angry with a person on whom 
there is no prospect of taking vengeance, and 
we feel comparatively little anger, or none at 
all, with those who are much our superiors in 
[75] power. Some pleasant feeling is associ- 
ated with most of our appetites we are enjoying 
either the memory of a past pleasure or the ex- 
pectation of a future one, just as persons down 
with fever, during their attacks of thirst, en- 
joy remembering the drinks they have had and 
looking forward to having more. So also a lov- 
[20] er enjoys talking or writing about his 
loved one, or doing any little thing connected 
with him; all these things recall him to memory 
and make him actually present to the eye of 
imagination. Indeed, it is always the first sign 
of love, that besides enjoying some one’s pres- 
ence, we remember him when he is gone, and 
feel pain as well as pleasure, because he is there 
no longer. Similarly there is an element of 
[25] pleasure even in mourning and lamenta- 
tion for the departed. There is grief, indeed, at 
his loss, but pleasure in remembering him and 
as it were seeing him before us in his deeds and 
in his life. We can well believe the poet when 
he says 

lie spa}{e, and in each mans heart he awak- 
ened the love of lament? 

Revenge, too, is pleasant; it is pleasant to get 
[jo] anything that it is painful to fail to get, 
and angry people suffer extreme pain when 
they fail to get their revenge; but they enjoy 
the prospect of getting it. Victory also is pleas- 
ant, and not merely to ‘bad losers’, but to every 
one; the winner sees himself in the light of a 
champion, and everybody has a more or less 
keen appetite for being that. The pleasantness 
of victory implies of course that combative 
1371* sports and intellectual contests are pleas- 
ant (since in these it often happens that some 
one wins) and also games like knuckle-bones, 
ball, dice, and draughts. And similarly with 
the serious sports; some of these become pleas- 
ant when one is accustomed to them; while 
others are pleasant from the first, like hunting 
with hounds, or indeed any kind of hunting. 
[5] For where there is competition, there is 
victory. That is why forensic pleading and de- 
bating contests are pleasant to those who are 

^ Iliad, xviif. 109. 

* Ibid., XXIII. 108; Odyssey, iv. 183. 


accustomed to them and have the capacity for 
them. Honour and good repute are among the 
most pleasant things of all; they make a man 
see himself in the character of a fine fellow, es- 
pecially when he is credited with it by people 
[/o] whom he thinks good judges. His neigh- 
bours are better judges than {x^ople at a dis- 
tance; his associates and fellow-countrymen 
better than strangers; his contemporaries bet- 
ter than posterity; sensible jx'rsons better than 
foolish ones; a large number of people better 
than a small number: those of the former class, 
in each case, are the more likely to he good 
judges of him. Honour and credit bestowed by 
those whom you think much inferior to your- 
[ / ^] self — e.g. children or animals — you do not 
value: not for its own sake, anyhow: if you do 
value it, it is for some other reason. Friends be 
long to the class of pleasant things; it is pleas- 
ant to love — if you love wine, you certainly 
find it <lclightful: and it is pleasant to be loved, 
for this too makes a man see himself as the 
[ 20 ] possessor of goodness, a thing that every 
being that has a feeling for it desires to possess: 
to l>c loved means to be valued for one’s own 
personal qualities. To lx* admired is also pleas- 
ant, simply because of the honour implied. 
Flattery and flatterers are pleasant: the flatterer 
is a man who, you believe, adniircs and likes 
you. To do the same thing often is pleasant, 
[25] since, as we saw, anything habitual is 
pleasant. And to change is^ also pleasant: 
change means an approach to nature, whereas 
invariable repetition of anything causes the ex- 
cessive prolongation of a settled condition: 
therefore, says the poet, 

Change is in all things sweet? 

That is why what comes to us only at long in- 
tervals is jileasant, whether it be a jierson or a 
thing; for it is a change from what vve had be- 
fore, and, besides, what comes only at long in- 
[^o] tcrvals has the value of rarity. Ixarning 
things and wondering at things are also pleas- 
ant as a rule; wondering implies the desire ot 
learning, so that the object of wonder is an ob- 
ject of desire; while in learning one is brought 
into one’s natural condition. Conferring and 
receiving benefits belong to the class of pleasant 
things; to receive a benefit is to get what one 
desires; to confer a benefit implies both posses- 
1371^ sion and superiority, both of which are 
things we try to attain. It is because beneficent 
acts are pleasant that people find it pleasant to 
put their neighbours straight again and to sup- 
* liunpidcs, Orestes, 234. 
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ply what they lack. Again, since learning and 
wondering arc pleasant, it follows that such 
[5] things as acts of imitation must be pleasant 
— for instance, painting, sculpture, poetry — 
and every product of skilful imitation; this lat- 
ter, even if the object imitated is not itself 
pleasant; for it is not the object itself which 
here gives delight; the spectator draws infer- 
ences (‘That is a so-and-so’) and thus learns 
[ro] something fresh. Dramatic turns of for- 
tune and hairbreadth escapes from j)erils are 
pleasant, because we feel all such things are 
wonderful. 

And since what is natural is pleasant, and 
things akin to each other seem natural to each 
other, therefore all kindred and similar things 
are usually pleasant to each other; for instance, 
one man, horse, or young person is pleasant to 
[75] another man, horse, or young person. 
Hence the proverbs ‘mate delights mate’, Mike 
to like’,’ ‘beast knows lieast’, ‘jackdaw to jack- 
daw', and the rest of them. But since every- 
thing like and akin to oneself is pleasant, and 
since every man is himself more like and akin 
to himself than any one else is, it lollows that 
all of us must be more or less fond ol ourselves. 
[20] For all this resemblance and kinship is 
jircsent particularly in the relation of an indi- 
\idual to himself. And because we are all fond 
of ourselves, it follows that what is our own is 
pleasant to all of us, as tor instance our own 
deeds and words. That is why we are usually 
tond of our flatterers, [our lovers,] and hon- 
our; also of our chihlrcn, tor our children arc 
our own work. It is also pleasant to complete 
[25] what is defective, tor the whole thing 
thereupon becomes our own work. And since 
power over others is very pleasant, it is plcas- 
.tnt to be thought wise, tor practical wisdom 
secures us power over others. (Scientific wis- 
dom is also pleasant, iKcaiisc it is the knowl- 
edge of many wonderful things.) Again, since 
most of us arc ambitious, it must he pleasant 
to disparage our neighbours as well as to have 
power over them. It is pleasant for a man to 
[^’o] s[K’nd his time over what he feels he can 
do best; just as the poet says. 

To that he hends himself. 
To that each day allots most time, wherein 
lie is indeed the lust pait of himself} 

vSimilarly, since amusement and every kind of 
relaxation and laughter too belong to the class 
of pleasant things, it follows that ludicrous 
things are pleasant, whether men, words, or 
' Odyssey^ xvii. 218. ® Kuripidcs, fr. 183 N*. 


1372“ deeds. We have discussed the ludicrous 
separately in the treatise on the Art of Poetry. 

So much for the subject of pleasant things; 
by considering their o])posites we can easily 
sec what things arc unpleasant. 

12 

The above are the motives that make men do 
wrong to others; we are next to consider the 
states of mind in which they do it, and the 
[5] persons to whom they do it. 

They must themselves suppose that the 
thing can be done, and done by them; either 
that they can do it without being found out, 
or that if they arc founcl out they can escape 
being punished, or that if they arc punished 
the disadvantage will be less than the gain for 
themselves or those they care for. The general 
subject of apparent possibility and impossibil- 
ity will be handled later on,^ since it is relevant 
[/o] not only to forensic but to all kinds of 
speaking. But it may here be said that people 
think that they can themselves most easily do 
wrong to others without being punished for it 
if they possess eloquence, or practical ability, or 
much legal experience, or a large body of 
Iriends, or a great deal of money. Their confi- 
dence is greatest if they personally possess the 
advantages mentioned: but even without them 
they are satisfied if they have friends or sup- 
[75] porters or partners who do possess them: 
they can thus both commit their crimes and es- 
cape being found out and punished for commit- 
ting them. They are also safe, they think, if 
they are on good terms with their victims or 
with the judges who try them. Their victims 
will in that case not l>e on their guard against 
Ixn'ng wronged, and will make some arrange- 
ment with them instead of prosecuting; while 
[20] their judges will favour them because they 
like them, either letting them off altogether or 
imposing light sentences. They are not likely 
to be found out if their appearance contradicts 
the charges that might l:>e brought against 
them: tor instance, a weakling is unlikely to 
be charged with violent assault, or a poor and 
ugly man with adultery. Public and open in- 
juries are the easiest to do, because nobody 
could at all suppose them possible, and there- 
fore no precautions are taken. The same is true 
[25] of crimes so great and terrible that no 
man living could be suspected of them: here 
too no precautions arc taken. For all men 
guard against ordinary offences, just as they 
guard against ordinary diseases; but no one 

® II. 19. 
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takes precautions against a disease that nobody 
has ever had. You feel safe, too, if you have ei- 
ther no enemies or a great many; if you have 
none, you expect not to be watched and there- 
fore not to be detected; if you have a great 
[^o] many, you will lx* watched, and therefore 
people will think you can never risk an at- 
tempt on them, and you can defend your inno- 
cence by pointing out that you could never 
have taken such a risk. You may also trust to 
hide your crime by the way you do it or the 
place you do it in, or by some convenient 
means of disposal. 

You may feel that even if you arc found out 
you can stave off a trial, or have it postponed, 
or corrupt your judges: or that even if you are 
sentenced you can avoid paying damages, or 
[^5] can at least postpone doing so for a long 
time: or that you arc so badly off that you will 
have nothing to lose. You may feel that the 
gain to be got by wrong-doing is great or cer- 
tain or immediate, and that the penalty is small 
1372** or uncertain or distant. It may lx that 
the advantage to be gained is greater than any 
possible retribution: as in the case of despotic 
power, according to the popular view. You 
may consider your crimes as bringing you solid 
profit, while their punishment is nothing more 
than being called bad names. Or the opposite 
argument may appeal to you: your crimes may 
bring you some credit (thus you may, inciden- 
[5] tally, be avenging your father or mother, 
like Zeno), whereas the punishment may 
amount to a fine, or banishment, or something 
of that sort. People may be led on to wrong 
others by cither of these motives or feelings; 
but no man by both — they will affect people of 
quite opposite characters. You may be encour- 
aged by having often escaped detection or pun- 
ishment already; or by having often tried and 
[/o] failed; for in crime, as in war, there are 
men who will always refuse to give up the 
struggle. You may get your pleasure on the 
spot and the pain later, or the gain on the spot 
and the loss later. That is what appeals to 
weak-willed persons — and weakness of will 
may be shown with regard to all the objects of 
desire. It may on the contrary appeal to you — 
as it docs appeal to self-controlled and sensible 
people — that the pain and loss are immediate, 
[75] while the pleasure and profit come later 
and last longer. You may feel able to make it 
appear that your crime was due to chance, or 
to necessity, or to natural causes, or to habit: 
in fact, to put it generally, as if you had failed 
to do right rather than actually done wrong. 


You may be able to trust other people to judge 
you equitably. You may be stimulated by be- 
ing in want: which may mean that you want 
[20] necessaries, as poor pxople do, or that you 
want luxuries, as rich people do. You may be 
encouraged by having a particularly good rep- 
utation, because that will save you from being 
suspected: or by having a particularly bad one, 
because nothing you are likely to do will make 
it worse. 

The above, then, are the various states of 
mind in which a man sets about doing wTong 
to others. The kind of people to whom he does 
wrong, and the ways in which he does it, must 
be considered next. The [xople to whom he 
docs it are those w^ho have what he wants him- 
self, whether this means necessities or luxuries 
[25] and materials for enjoyment. His victims 
may be far off or near at hand. If they are near, 
he gets his profit quickly; if they are far off, 
vengeance is slow, as those think who plunder 
the Carthaginians. They may he those who are 
trustful instead of being cautious and watch- 
ful, since all such people arc easy to elude. Or 
those who are too easy-going to have enough 
[^o] energy to prosecute an offender. Or sensi- 
tive people, who are not apt to show fight over 
questions of money. Or those who have been 
wronged already by many people, and yet have 
not prosecuted; such men must surely be the 
proverbial ‘Mysian prey’. Or those who have 
either never or often been wjxingcd before; in 
neither case will they take precautions; if they 
have never been wronged they think they nev- 
er will, and if they have often been wronged 
they feel that surely it cannot happen again. 
[55] Or those whose character has been at- 
tacked in the past, or is exposed to attack in 
the future: they will he too much frightened of 
the judges to make up their minds to prose- 
cute, nor can they win their case if they do: 
1373* this is true of those who are hated or 
unpopular. Another likely class of victim is 
those who their injurer can pretend have, them- 
selves or through their ancestors or friends, 
treated badly, or intended to treat badly, the 
man himself, or his ancestors, or those he cares 
for; as the proverb says, ‘wickedness needs but 
a pretext*. A man may wrong his enemies, be- 
cause that is pleasant: he may equally wrong 
his friends, because that is easy. Then there arc 
[5] those who have no friends, and those who 
lack eloquence and practical capacity; these 
will either not attempt to prosecute, or they 
vdll come to terms, or failing that they will lose 
their case. There are those whom it does not pay 
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to waste time in waiting for trial or damages, 
such as foreigners and small farmers; they will 
settle for a trifle, and always be ready to leave 
off. Also those who have theinsclves wronged 
[/o] others, either often, or in the same way as 
they arc now being wronged themselves — for 
it is felt that next to no wrong is done to peo- 
ple when it is the same wrong as they have 
often themselves done to others: if, for in- 
stance, you assault a man who has been accus- 
tomed to behave with violence to others. So 
too with those who have done wrong to others, 
or have meant to, or mean to, or are likely to 
[75] do so; there is something fine and pleas- 
ant in wronging such persons, it seems as 
though almost no wrong were done. Also those 
by doing wrong to whom we shall be gratify- 
ing our friends, or those we admire or love, or 
our masters, or in general the people by refer- 
ence to whom we mould our lives. Also those 
whom we may wrong and yet he sure of equi- 
table treatment. Also those against whom we 
have had any grievance, or any previous differ- 
ences with them, as Callippus had when he 
behaved as he oid to Uian: here too it seems as 
[20] if almost no wrong were l^ing done. Also 
those who arc on the point of being wronged 
by others if we fail to wrong them ourselves, 
since here we feel we have no time left for 
thinking the matter over. So Acncsidcmus is 
.saitl to have sent the ‘cottabus’ prize to Gelon, 
who had just reduced a town to slavery, be- 
cause Crelon had got there first and forestalled 
his own attempt. Also those by wronging 
whom wc shall be able to do many righteous 
[25] acts; for we feel that we can then easily 
cure the harm done. Thus Jason the Thessalian 
said that it is a duty to do some unjust acts in 
order to be able to do many just ones. 

Among the kinds of wrong done to others 
are those that are done universally, or at least 
commonly: one expects to be forgiven for do- 
ing these. Also those that can easily lx: kept 
dark, as where things that can rapidly be con- 
[jo] sumed like eatables are concerned, or 
things that can easily be changed in shape, col- 
our, or combination, or things that can easily 
be stowed away almost anywhere — portable 
objects that you can stow away in small cor- 
ners, or things so like others of which you have 
plenty already that nobody can tell the differ- 
ence. There are also wrongs of a kind that 
shame prevents the victim speaking about, such 
as outrages done to the women in his house- 
[35] or to himself or to his sons. Also 
those for which you would be thought very 


litigious to prosecute any one — trifling wrongs, 
or wrongs for which people are usually ex- 
cused. 

The above is a fairly complete account of 
the circumstances under which men do wrong 
to others, of the sort of wrongs they do, of the 
sort of persons to whom they do them, and of 
their reasons for doing them. 

13 

1373 ** It will now be well to make a complete 
classification of just and unjust actions. We 
may begin by observing that they have been 
defined relatively to two kinds of law, and also 
relatively to two classes of persons. By the two 
kinds of law 1 mean particular law and univer- 
sal law. Particular law is that which each com- 
munity lays down and applies to its own mem- 
[5] I'^rs: this is partly written and partly un- 
written. Universal law is the law of Nature. 
For there really is, as every one to some extent 
divines, a natural justice and injustice that is 
binding on all men, even on those who have 
no association or covenant with each other. It 
is this that Sophocles' Antigone clearly means 
w'hen she says that the burial of Polyneices was 
[/o] a just act in spite of the prohibition: she 
means that it was just by nature. 

Not of to-day nr yesterday it is, 

But lives eternal: none can date its birth} 

And so Empedocles, when he bids us kill no 
living creature, says that doing this is not just 
[75] for some people while unjust for others, 

Nay, hut, an all-embracing law, through the 
realms of the sJ{y 

Unbrol(en it stretcheth, and over the earth's 
immensity} 

And as Alcidamas says in his Messeniac Ora- 
tion. . . . 

The actions that we ought to do or not to do 
have also been divided into two classes as af- 
fecting either the whole community or some 
[20] one of its members. From this point of 
view we can perform just or unjust acts in ei- 
ther of two ways — towards one definite per- 
son, or towards the community. The man who 
is guilty of adultery or assault is doing wrong 
to some definite person; the man who avoids 
service in the army is doing wTong to the com- 
munity. 

[25] Thus the whole class of unjust actions 
may be divided into two classes, those affect- 
ing the community, and those affecting one or 

* Sophocles, Antigone, 456, 7. * Empedocles, 380. 
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more other persons. We will next, before go- 
ing further, remind ourselves of what ‘being 
wronged’ means. Since it has already^ been set- 
tled that ‘doing a wrong* must be intentional, 
‘being wronged’ must consist in having an in- 
jury done to you by some one who intends to 
do it. In order to be wronged, a man must (i) 
[^o] suffer actual harm, (2) suffer it against 
his will. The various possible forms of harm 
are clearly explained by our previous” separate 
discussion of goods and evils. We have also 
seen that a voluntary action is one where the 
doer knows what he is doing.^ We now see that 
every accusation must be of an action affecting 
either the community or some individual. The 
doer of the action must either understand and 
[^5] intend the action, or not understand and 
intend it. In the former case, he must be acting 
either from deliberate choice or from passion. 
(Anger will be discussed when we speak of 
the passions^, the motives for crime and the 
state of mind of the criminal have already^ 
been discussed.) Now it often happens that a 
1374“ man will admit an act, but will not ad- 
mit the prosecutor’s label for the act nor the 
facts which that label implies. He will admit 
that he took a thing but not that he ‘stole’ it; 
that he struck some one first, but not that he 
committed ‘outrage’; that he had intercourse 
with a woman, but not that he committed 
‘adultery’; that he is guilty of theft, but not 
that he is guilty of ‘sacrilege’, the object stolen 
not being consecrated; that he has encroached, 
[5] but not that he has ‘encroached on State 
lands’; that he has been in communication 
with the enemy, but not that he has been guilty 
of ‘treason’. Here therefore we must be able to 
distinguish what is thelt, outrage, or adultery, 
from what is not, if we arc to be able to make 
the justice of our case clear, no matter whether 
our aim is to establish a man’s guilt or to es- 
tablish his innocence. Wherever such charges 
[/o] arc brought against a man, the question 
is whether he is or is not guilty of a criminal 
offence. It is deliberate purpose that consti- 
tutes wickedness and criminal guilt, and such 
names as ‘outrage’ or ‘theft’ imply delilx^ratc 
purpose as well as the mere action. A blow 
docs not always amount to ‘outrage’, but only 
if it is struck with some such purpose as to in- 
sult the man struck or gratify the striker him- 
[75] self. Nor docs taking a thing without 
the owner’s knowledge always amount to 
‘theft’, but only if it is taken with the in- 

* 1. 10. * 1. 6 . ■ 1. 10. * II. 2. 
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tention of keeping it and injuring the owner. 
And as with these charges, so with all the 
others. 

We saw that there arc two kinds of right 
and \\ rong conduct towards others, one pro- 
vided for by written ordinances, the other by 
unwritten. We have now discussed the kind 
[20] about which the laws have something to 
say. The other kind has itself two varieties. 
First, there is the conduct that springs from 
exceptional goodness or badness, and is visited 
accordingly with censure and loss of honour, 
or with praise and increase of honour and dec- 
orations: for instance, gratitude to, or requital 
of, our bcnclnclors, readiness to help our 
friends, and the like. I’hc second kind makes 
[25] up tor the delects of a community’s writ- 
ten code of law. "Hiis is what we call equity; 
people regard it as just; it is, m fact, the sort of 
justice w hich goes beyond the written law. Its 
existence partly is and partly is not intended by 
legislators; not intended, where they have no- 
ticed no delect in the law; intended, where 
[^o] they find themselves unable to define 
things exactly, and arc obliged to legislate as if 
that held good always which in fact only holds 
good usually; or where it is not easy to be com- 
plete owing to the endless possible cases pre- 
sented, such as the kinds and sizes of W'eapons 
that may lx* used to infiicl wounds — a lifetime 
would be too short to make out a comjilete list 
of these. If, then, a precise st.-fTcment is impos- 
sible and yet legislation is necessary, the law 
[^5] must lx expressed in wide terms; and so, 
if a man has no more than a finger-ring on his 
hand when he lifts it to strike or actually 
strikes another man, he is guilty of a criminal 
act according to the unwritten words of the 
1374b law; but he is innocent really, and it is 
equity that declares him to be so. From this 
definition of equity it is plain what sort oi ac- 
tions, and what sort of jxrsons, arc ccjuitablc 
or the reverse. Equity must be applied to for- 
givable actions; and it must make us distin- 
guish Ixtwcen criminal acts on the one hand, 
[5] and errors of judgement, or misfortunes, 
on the other. (A ‘misfortune’ is an act, not due 
to moral badness, that has unexpected results: 
an ‘error of judgement’ is an act, also not due 
to moral badness, that has results that might 
have been expected: a ‘criminal act’ has results 
that might have been expected, but is due to 
moral badness, for that is the source of all ac- 
[/o] tions inspired by our appetites.) Equity 
bids us be merciful to the weakness of bu- 
nature; to think less about the laws than 
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about the man who framed them, and less 
about what he said than about what he meant; 
not to consider the actions of the accused so 
much as his intentions, nor this or that detail 
so much as the whole story; to ask not what a 
[/5I man is now but what he has always or 
usually Ixren. It bids us remember benefits rath- 
er than injuries, and benefits received rather 
than benefits conferred; to be patient when we 
arc wronged; to settle a dispute by negotiation 
and not by force; to prefer arbitration to litiga- 
[20] tion — for an arbitrator goes by the equity 
of a case, a judge by the strict law, and arbi- 
tration was invented with the express purpose 
of securing full power for equity. 

The above may be taken as a sufficient ac- 
count of the nature of equity. 

M 

The worse of two acts of wrong done to others 
[25] is that which is prompted by the worse 
disposition. Hence the most trifling acts may 
he the worst ones; as when Callistratus charged 
Melanopus with having cheated the temple- 
builders of three consecrated half-obols. The 
converse is true of just acts. This is because the 
greater is here potentially contained in the less: 
there is no crime that a man who has stolen 
three consecrated half-obols would shrink from 
committing. Sometimes, however, the worse 
[ jo] act IS reckoned not in this way but by the 
greater harm that it docs. Or it may be because 
no punishment for it is severe enough to be 
adequate; or the harm done may be incurable 
— a difficult and even hopeless crime to defend; 
or the sufferer may not Ix' able to get his in- 
jurer legally punished, a fact that makes the 
harm incurable, since legal punishment and 
chastisement are the proper cure. Or again, the 
man who has suffered wrong may have inflict- 
ed some fearful punishment on himself; then 
the doer of the wrong ought in justice to rc- 
[j5] ceivc a still more learful punishment. 
Thus Sophocles, when pleading for retribution 
to Euctemon, who had cut his own throat be- 
cause of the outrage done to him, said he 
1 375 “ would not fix a penalty less than the vic- 
tim had fixed for himself. Again, a man's 
crime is worse if he has been the first man, or 
the only man, or almost the only man, to com- 
mit it: or if it is by no means the first time he 
has gone seriously wrong in the same way: or 
if his crime has led to the thinking-out and in- 
vention of measures to prevent and punish 
similar crimes — thus in Argos a penally is in- 
15 ] flicted on a man on whose account a law 


is passed, and also on those on whose account 
the prison was built: or if a crime is specially 
brutal, or specially deliberate: or if the report 
of it awakes more terror than pity. There are 
also such rhetorically effective ways of putting 
it as the following: That the accused has dis- 
regarded and broken not one but many solemn 
[/o] obligations like oaths, promises, pledges, 
or rights of intermarriage between states — here 
the crime is worse because it consists of many 
crimes; and that the crime was committed in 
the very place where criminals are punished, 
as for example perjurers do — it is argued that 
a man who will commit a crime in a law-court 
would commit it anywhere. Further, the worse 
deed is that which involves the doer in special 
shame; that whereby a man wrongs his bene- 
factors — for he does more than one wrong, by 
not merely doing them harm but failing to do 
[75] them good; that which breaks the un- 
written laws of justice — the better sort of man 
will be just without being forced to be so, and 
the written laws depend on force while the un- 
written ones do not. It may however be argued 
otherwise, that the crime is worse which breaks 
the written laws: for the man who commits 
crimes for which terrible penalties arc provid- 
ed will not hesitate over crimes for which no 
[20] penalty is provided at all. — So much, 
then, for the comparative badness of criminal 
actions. 

^5 

There are also the so-called ‘non-technical’ 
means of persuasion; and we must now take a 
cursory view of these, since they arc specially 
characteristic of forensic oratory. They are 
five in number: laws, witnesses, contracts, tor- 
tures, oaths. 

[25] First, then, let us take laws and see how 
they arc to be used in persuasion and dissua- 
sion, in accusation and defence. If the written 
law tells against our case, clearly we must ap- 
peal to the universal law, and insist on its 
greater equity and justice. We must argue that 
the juror’s oath ‘I will give my verdict accord- 
ing to my honest opinion’ means that one will 
[jo] not simply follow the letter of the written 
law. We must urge that the principles of equi- 
ty are permanent and changeless, and that the 
universal law does not change either, for it is 
the law of nature, whereas written laws often 
do change. This is the bearing the lines in 
Sophocles’ Antigone, where Antigone pleads 
that in burying her brother she had broken 
Creon’s law, but not the unwritten law: 
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Not of to-day or yesterday they are, 

But live eternal’, {none can date their birth,) 

Not / would fear the wrath of any man 

{And brave God^s vengeance) for defying 
these} 

We shall argue that justice indeed is true and 
profitable, but that sham justice is not, and 
that consequently the written law is not, be- 
cause it docs not fulfil the true purpose of law. 
[5] Or that justice is like silver, and must be 
assayed by the judges, if the genuine is to be 
distinguished from the counterfeit. Or that the 
better a man is, the more he will follow and 
abide by the unwritten law in preference to the 
written. Or perhaps that the law in question 
contradicts some other highly-esteemed law, or 
even contradicts itself. Thus it may be that one 
law will enact that all contracts must be held 
[/o] binding, while another forbids us ever to 
make illegal contracts. Or if a law is ambigu- 
ous, we shall turn it about and consider which 
construction best fits the interests of justice or 
utility, and then follow that way of looking at 
it. Or if, though the law still exists, the situa- 
tion to meet which it was passed exists no 
longer, w'c must do our best to prove this and 
[75] to combat the law thereby. If however 
the written law supports our case, we must 
urge that the oath ‘to give my verdict accord- 
ing to my honest opinion’ is not meant to make 
the judges give a verdict that is contrary to the 
law, but to save them from the guilt of perjury 
if they misunderstand what the law really 
means. Or that no one chooses what is abso- 
lutely good, but every one what is good for 
himself. Or that not to use the laws is as bad 
[ 20 ] as to have no laws at all. Or that, as in the 
other arts, it does not pay to try to be cleverer 
than the doctor: for less harm comes from the 
doctor’s mistakes than from the growing habit 
of disobeying authority. Or that trying to be 
cleverer than the laws is just what is forbidden 
by those codes of law that arc accounted best, 
— So far as the laws are concerned, the above 
[25] discussion is probably sufficient. 

As to witnesses, they are of two kinds, the 
ancient and the recent; and these latter, again, 
cither do or do not share in the risks of the 
trial. By ‘ancient’ witnesses I mean the poets 
and all other notable persons whose judge- 
ments arc known to all. Thus the Athenians 
[jo] appealed to Homer* as a witness about 
Salamis; and the men of Tenedos not long ago 
appealed to Periander of Corinth in their dis- 
^ Sophocles, Antigone, 456. • Iliad, ii. 557. 
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pute with the people of Sigeum; and Cleophon 
supported his accusation of Critias by quoting 
the elegiac verse of Solon, maintaining that 
discipline had long l^en slack in the family of 
Critias, or Solon would never have written. 

Pray thee, bid the red-haired Critias do what 
his father commands him.^ 

These witnesses are concerned with past 
events. As to future events we shall also appeal 
1376 * to soothsayers: thus Thcmistocles quot- 
ed the oracle about ‘the w’oodcn wall’ as a rea- 
son for engaging the enemy’s fleet. Further, 
proverbs are, as has been said, one form of evi- 
dence. Thus if you are urging somebody not to 
make a friend of an old man, you will appeal 
to the proverb, 

[ 5 ] Never show an old man l{indness} 

Or if you are urging that he who has made 
away with fathers should also make away with 
their sons, quote. 

Fool, who slayeth the father and leaveth his 
sons to avenge him} 

‘Recent’ witnesses arc well-known people who 
have expressed their opinions about some dis- 
puted matter: such opinions will be useful 
support for subsequent disputants on the same 

f oints: thus Eubulus used in the law-courts 
10 ] against the reply Plato had made to Arch- 
ibius, ‘It has become the rcgiTfer custom in this 
country to admit that one is a scoundrel’. 
There arc also those witnesses who share the 
risk of punishment if their evidence is pro- 
nounced false. These are valid witnesses to the 
fact that an action was or was not done, that 
something is or is not the case; they arc not 
[75] valid witnesses to the (juality of an action, 
to its being just or unjust, useful or harmful. 
On such questions of quality the opinion of de- 
tached persons is highly trustworthy. Most 
trustworthy of all are the ‘ancient’ witnesses, 
since they cannot be corrupted. 

In dealing with the evidence of witnesses, 
the following arc useful arguments. If you have 
no witnesses on your side, you will argue that 
the judges must decide from what is probable; 
that this is meant by ‘giving ^ verdict in ac- 
cordance with one’s honest opinion’; that prob- 
[20] abilities cannot be bribed to mislead the 
court; and that probabilities arc never convict- 
ed of perjury. If you have witnesses, and the 
other man ha.s not, you will argue that proba- 
• Solon, fr. 22, Bcrgk. 

^ Diogenianus, vi. 61 , lu. 89. * Stasinus, Cypria, fr. 22. 
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bilitics cannot be put on their trial, and that we 
could do without the evidence of witnesses al- 
together if we need do no more than balance 
the pleas advanced on either side. 

The evidence of witnesses may refer either 
to ourselves or to our opponent; and cither to 

f uestions of fact or to questions of personal 
25] character: so, clearly, we need never be at 
a loss for useful evidence. For if we have no 
evidence of fact supporting our own case or 
telling against that of our opponent, at least we 
can always find evidence to prove our own 
worth or our opponent’s worthlessness. Other 
arguments about a witness — that he is a friend 
or an enemy or neutral, or has a good, bad, 01 
[^o] indifTcrent reputation, and any other such 
distinctions — we must construct upon the same 
general lines as we use for the regular rhetori- 
cal proofs. 

Concerning contracts argument can l)C so 
far employed as to increase or diminish their 
importance and their credibility; we shall try 
1376 ** to increase both if they tell in our fa- 
vour, and to diminish both if they tell in fa- 
vour of our opponent. iNoW for confirming or 
upsetting the credibility of contracts the pro- 
cedure is just the same as for dealing with wit- 
nesses, for the credit to be attached to contracts 
depends upon the character of those who have 
signed them or have the custody of them. The 
contract being once admitted genuine, we must 
insist on its importance, if it supports our case. 
We may argue that a contract is a law, though 
of a s|X"cial and limited kind; and that, while 
contracts do not of course make the law bind- 
ing, the law d(xs make any lawful contract 
binding, and that the law itself as a whole is a 
[70] sort of contract, so that any one who dis- 
regards or repudiates any contract is repudiat- 
ing the law itself. Further, most business rela- 
tions — those, namely, that arc voluntary — are 
regulated by contracts, and if these lose their 
binding force, human intercourse ceases to exist. 
We need not go very deep to discover the other 
appropriate arguments of this kind. If, how- 
[75] ever, the contract tells against us and for 
our opponents, in the first place those argu- 
ments are suitable which wc can use to fight a 
law that tells against us. We do not regard our- 
selves as bound to observe a bad law which it 
was a mistake ever to pass: and it is ridiculous 
to suppose that we are bound to observe a bad 
and mistaken contract. Again, we may argue 
[ 20 ] that the duty of the judge as umpire is to 
decide what is just, and therefore he must ask 
where justice lies, and not what this or that 


document means. And that it is impossible to 
pervert justice by fraud or by force, since it is 
founded on nature, but a party to a contract 
may be the victim of either fraud or force. 
Moreover, we must see if the contract contra- 
[25] venes either universal law or any written 
law of our own or another country; and also if 
it contradicts any other previous or subsequent 
contract; arguing that the subsequent is the 
binding contract, or else that the previous one 
was right and the subsequent one fraudulent 
— whichever way suits us. Further, wc must 
consider the question of utility, noting wheth- 
er the contract is against the interest of the 
[^o] judges or not; and so on — these argu- 
ments are as obvious as the others. 

Examination by torture is one form of evi- 
dence, to which great weight is often attached 
because it is in a sense comjiulsory. Here again 
it is not hard to point out the available grounds 
for magnifying its value, if it happens to tell in 
our favour, and arguing that it is the only form 
of evidence that is infallible; or, on the other 
hand, for rcluting it if it tells against us and 
1377 ’' for our opponent, when we may say 
what is true of torture of every kind alike, that 
people under its compulsion tell lies quite as 
often as they tell the truth, sometimes persist- 
ently refusing to tell the truth, sometimes rcck- 
[5] icssly making a false charge in order to be 
let oil sooner. Wc ought to he able to (juote 
cases, familiar to the judges, in which this sort 
of thing has actually hapjx-'ned. [We must say 
that evidence under torture is not trustworthy, 
the fact being that many men whether thick- 
witted, lough-skinned, or stout of heart endure 
their ordeal nobly, while cowards and timid 
men are full of boldness till they see the ordeal 
of these others: so that no trust can be placed 
in evidence under torture.] 

In regard to oaths, a iourfold division can 
be made. A man may either both offer and ac- 
cept an oath, or neither, or one without the 
other — that is, he may offer an oath hut not ac- 
[70] cept one, or accept an oath hut not offer 
one. There is also the situation that arises 
when an oath has already been sworn either by 
himself or by his opponent. 

If you refuse to offer an oath, you may argue 
that men do not hesitate to perjure themselves; 
and that if your opponent does swear, you lose 
your money, whereas, if he docs not, you think 
the judges will decide against him; and that 
the risk of an unfavourable verdict is prefer- 
able, since you trust the judges and do not 
[75] trust him. 
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If you refuse to accept an oath, you may ar- 
gue that an oath is always paid for; that you 
would of course have taken it if you had been 
a rascal, since if you are a rascal you had better 
make something by it, and you would in that 
case have to swear in order to succeed. Thus 
your refusal, you argue, must l>e due to high 
principle, not to fear of perjury: and you may 
aptly quote the saying of Xenophanes, 

[ao] ^Tis not ]air that he who jeats not God 
should challenge him who doth} 

It is as if a strong man were to challenge a 
weakling to strike, or be struck by, him. 

If you agree to accept an oath, you may ar- 
gue that you trust yourself but not your oppo- 
nent; and that (to invert the remark of Xeno- 
phanes) the fair thing is for the impious man 
to offer the oath and for the pious man to ac- 
cept it; and that it would be monstrous if you 
yourself were unwilling to accept an oath in a 
case where you demand that the judges should 
[25] do so before giving their verdict. If )ou 
wish to offer an oath, you may argue that piety 
disposes you to commit the issue to the gods; 
and that your opponent ought not to want oth- 
er judges than himself, since you leave the de- 
cision with him; and that it is outrageous for 
your opponents to refuse to swear about this 
question, when they insist that others should 
do so. 


1378- 

Now that we see how we are to argue in each 
case separately, wc see also how we are to ar- 

f ile when they occur in pairs, namely, when 
^o] you arc willing to accept the oath bur not 
to offer it; to offer it but not to accept it; both 
to accept and to offer it; or to do neither. These 
1377^ arc ol course combinations of the cases 
already mentioned, and so your arguments also 
must be combinations ot the arguments al- 
ready mcntioneil. 

If )ou have already sworn an oath that con- 
tradicts your present one, you must argue that 
it is not perjury, since perjury is a crime, and a 
crime must be a voluntary action, whereas ac- 
[5] tions due to the force or fraud of others 
are involunt.iry. You must further reason from 
this that perjury depends on the intention and 
not on the spoken words. But if it is your opj:)o- 
nent who has already sworn an oath that con- 
tradicts his present one, you must say that il 
he does not abide by his oaths he is the enemy 
of society, and that this is the reason why men 
take an oath bclorc administering the laws. 
‘My opponents insist that you, the judges, must 
[/o] abide by the oath you have sworn, and 
yet they arc not abuling by their own oaths.’ 
And there arc other arguments which may be 
used to magnity the importance of the oath. — 
[So much, then, for the ‘non-tcchnical’ modes 
of persuasion.] 


RHETORIC 


BOOK II 


We have now considered the materials to be 
used in supporting or opposing a political 
measure, in pronouncing eulogies or censures, 
and for prosecution and defence in the law 
courts. Wc have considered the received opin- 
ions on which we may best base our arguments 
so as to convince our hearers — those opinions 
with which our enthymemes deal, and out of 
which they are built, in each of the three kinds 
[20] of oratory, according to what may lie 
called the special needs of each. 

But since rhetoric exists to affect the giving 
of decisions — the hearers decide between one 
political speaker and another, and a legal ver- 
dict /f a decision — the orator must not only try 
to make the argument of his speech demon- 
strative and worthy of belief; he must also make 
his own character look right and put his hear- 
ers, who are to decide, into the right frame of 

^ Diels, Vors.^ 1. 44. 


mind. Particularly in political oratory, but also 
[25] in lawsuits, il adds much to an orator’s 
influence that his own character should look 
right and that he should be thought to enter 
tain the right feelings towards his hearers; and 
also that his hearers themselves should be in 
just the right frame of mind. That the orator’s 
own character should look right is particularly 
important in political speaking; that the audi 
lio] ence should be in the right Irame ol 
mind, in lawsuits. When people arc Icrding 
friendly and placable, they think one sort ol 
thing; when they are feeling angry or hnsrile, 
they think either something totally different 
1378* or the same thing with a different in- 
tensity: when they feel friendly to the man 
who comes before them for judgement, they 
regard him as having done little wrong, if any; 
when they feel hostile, they take the opposite 
view. Again, if they arc eager for, and have 
good hopes of, a thing that will be pleasant il 
it happens, they think that it certainly will hap' 
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pen and be good for them: whereas if they 
[5] are indifferent or annoyed, they do not 
think so. 

There are three things which inspire confi- 
dence in the orator’s own character — the three, 
namely, that induce us to believe a thing apart 
from any proof of it: good sense, good moral 
character, and goodwill. False statements and 
[/o] bad advice are due to one or more of the 
following three causes. Men cither form a 
false opinion through want of good sense; or 
they form a true opinion, hut because of their 
moral badness do not say what they really 
think; or finally, they are both sensible and up 
right, but not well disposed to their hearers, 
and may fail in consequence to recommend 
what they know to be the best course. These 
are the only possible cases. It follows that any 
[75] one who is thought to have all three of 
these good qualities will inspire trust in his 
audience. The way to make ourselves thought 
to be sensible and morally good must be gath- 
ered from the analysis ot goodness already 
given:’ the way to » < ■ >bbsh your own goodness 
is the same as the way to establish that oi oth- 
ers. Crood will and friendliness of disposition 
will form part of our discussion of the emo- 
tions,- to which We must now turn. 

\ 20] The Emotions arc all those feelings that 
so change men as to affect their judgements, 
and that are also attended by pain or pleasure. 
Such arc anger, pity, fear and the like, with 
their opposites. We must arrange what wc have 
to say alx>ut each of them under three hcails. 
Take, for instance, the emotion of anger: here 
wc must discover (i) what the state of mind 
of angry people is, (2) who the people are with 
[25] whom they usually get angry, and (3) on 
what grounds they get angry with them. It is 
not enough to know one or even two ol these 
fioints; unless we know all three, wc shall be 
unable to arouse anger in any one. The same is 
true of the other emotions. So just as earlier in 
this work wc drew up a list ot useful proposi- 
tions for the orator, let us now proceed in 
[^o] the same way to analyse the subject be- 
fore us. 

2 

Anger may be defined as an impulse, accompa- 
nied by pain, to a conspicuous revenge for a 
con..picuous slight directed without justifica- 
tion towards what concerns oneself or towards 
what concerns one’s friends. If this is a proper 
definition of anger, it must always be felt to- 

‘ I- 9- * n. 4. 


wards some particular individual, e.g. Cleon, 
and not ‘man’ in general. It must be felt be- 
cause the other has done or intended to do 
1378 ** something to him or one of his friends. 
It must always be attended by a certain pleas- 
ure — that which arises from the expectation of 
revenge. For since nobody aims at what he 
thinks he cannot attain, the angry man is aim- 
ing at what he can attain, and the belief that 
you will attain your aim is pleasant. Hence it 
[5] has been well said about w'ralh, 

Sweeter it is by jar than the honeycomb drip- 
ping with sweetness, 

And spreads through the hearts of men} 

It is also attended by a certain pleasure because 
the thoughts dwell upon the act of vengeance, 
and the images then called up cause pleasure, 
like the images called up in dreams. 

[/o] Now slighting is the actively entertained 
opinion of something as obviously of no im- 
portance. We think bad things, as well as good 
ones, have serious importance; and we think 
the same of anything that tends to produce 
such things, while those which have little or 
no such tendency we consider unimportant. 
There arc three kinds of slighting — contempt, 
spite, and insolence. (1) Contempt is one kind 
[75] of slighting: you feel contempt for what 
you consider unimportant, and it is just such 
things that you slight. (2) Spite is another 
kind; it is a thwarting another man’s wishes, 
not to get something yourself but to prevent 
his getting it. The slight arises just from the 
fact that you do not aim at something for your- 
self: clearly you do not think that he can do 
[20] you harm, for then you would be afraid 
of him instead of slighting him, nor yet that 
he can do you any good worth mentioning, for 
then you would be anxious to make friends 
with him. (3) Insolence is also a form of slight- 
ing, since it consists in doing and saying things 
that cause shame to the victim, not in order 
that anything may happen to yourself, or bc- 
[25] cause anything has happened to yourself, 
but simply for the pleasure involved. (Retalia- 
tion is not ‘insolence', but vengeance.) The 
cause of the pleasure thus enjoyed by the inso- 
lent man is that he thinks himself greatly supe- 
rior to others when ill-treating them. That is 
why youths and rich men are insolent; they 
think themselves superior when they show in- 
solence. One sort of insolence is to rob people 
of the honour due to them; you certainly slight 
[30] them thus; for it is the unimportant, for 

• lUad, XVIII. 109. 
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good or evil, that has no honour paid to it. So 
Achilles says in anger: 

He hath ta\en my prize for himself and hath 
done me dishonour} 

and 

Li}{e an alien honoured by none} 

meaning that this is why he is angry. A man 
expects to be specially respected by his infe- 
riors in birth, in capacity, in goodness, and 
generally in anything in which he is much their 
1379 * superior: as where money is concerned 
a wealthy man looks for respect from a poor 
man; where speaking is concerned, the man 
with a turn for oratory looks for respect from 
one who cannot speak; the ruler demands the 
respect of the ruled, and the man who thinks 
he ought to be a ruler demands the respect of 
the man whom he thinks he ought to be ruling. 
Hence it has been said 

Great is the wrath of lyings, whose father is 
Zeus almighty} 

and 

[5] Yea, hut his rancour abideth long after- 
ward also} 

their great resentment being due to their great 
superiority. Then again a man looks for re- 
spect from those who he thinks owe him good 
treatment, and these are the people whom 
he has treated or is treating well, or means 
or has meant to treat well, cither himself, or 
through his friends, or through others at his 
request. 

It will be plain by now, from what has been 
said, (i) in what frame of mind, (2) with 
what persons, and (3) on what grounds peo- 

f le grow angry, (i ) The frame of mind is that 
/oj in which any pain is being felt. In that 
condition, a man is always aiming at some- 
thing. Whether, then, another man opposes 
him either directly in any way, as by prevent- 
ing him from drinking when he is thirsty, or 
indirectly, the act appears to him just the same; 
whether some one works against him, or fails 
to work with him, or otherwise vexes him 
while he is in this mood, he is equally angry in 
[75] all these cases. Hence people who arc af- 
flicted by sickness or poverty or love or thirst 
or any other unsatisfied desires are prone to 
anger and easily roused: especially against 
those who slight their present distress. Thus a 

Iliads i.yyS. • IX. 648. 
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sick man is angered by disregard of his illness, 
a poor man by disregard of his poverty, a man 
waging war by disregard of the war he is wag- 
[ 20 ] ing, a lover by disregard of his love, and 
so throughout, any other sort of slight being 
enough if special slights arc wanting. Each 
man is predisposed, by the emotion now con- 
trolling him, to his own particular anger. Fur- 
ther, we arc angered if we happen to be expect- 
ing a contrary result: for a quite unexpected 
evil is specially painful, just as the quite unex- 
pected fulfilment of our wishes is specially 
[25] pleasant. Hence it is plain what seasons, 
times, conditions, and periods of life tend to 
stir men easily to anger, and where and when 
this will happen; and it is plain that the more 
we are under these conditions the more easily 
we arc stirred. 

These, then, are the frames of mind in which 
men arc easily stirred to anger. The persons 
with whom we get angry are those who laugh, 
mock, or jeer at us, for such conduct is insolent. 
Also those who inflict injuries upon us that are 
[30] marks of insolence. These injuries must 
be such as arc neither retaliatory nor profitable 
to the doers: for only then will they be felt to 
be due to insolence. Also those who speak ill of 
us, and show contempt for us, in connexion 
with the things we ourselves most care about: 
thus those who are eager to win fame as philos- 
[35] ophers get angry with those who show 
contempt for their philosophy; those who pride 
themselves upon their appearance get angry 
with those who show contempt for their ap- 
pearance and so on in other cases. We feel par- 
ticularly angry on this account if we suspect 
that we are in fact, or that people think we are, 
lacking completely or to any eflective extent in 
1379 ** the qualities in question. For when wc 
arc convinced that we excel in the qualities for 
which wc arc jeered at, we can ignore the jeer- 
ing. Again, we are angrier with our friends 
than with other people, since we feel that our 
friends ought to treat us well and not badly. 
Wc arc angry with those who have usually 
treated us with honour or regard, if a change 
[5] comes and they behave to us otherwise: for 
we think that they feel contempt for us, or 
they would still be behaving as they did before. 
And with those who do not return our kind- 
nesses or fail to return them adequately, and 
with those who oppose us though they are our 
inferiors: for all such persons seem to feel con- 
tempt for us; those who oppose us seem to 
think us inferior to themselves, and those who 
do not return our kindnesses seem to think 
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that those kindnesses were conferred by infe- 
riors. And we feel particularly angry with 
[/o] men of no account at all, if they slight us. 
For, by our hypothesis, the anger caused by the 
slight is felt towards people who are not justi- 
fied in slighting us, and our inferiors are not 
thus justified. Again, we feel angry with 
friends if they do not speak well of us or treat 
us well; and still more, if they do the contrary; 
or if they do not perceive our needs, which is 
why Plexippus is angry with Meleager in An- 
[75] tiphon’s play; for this want ol perception 
shows that they are slighting us — we do not 
fail to perceive the needs of those for whom we 
care. Again we are angry with those who re- 
joice at our misfortunes or simply keep cheer- 
ful in the midst of our misfortunes, since this 
shows that they either hate us or are slighting 
us. Also with those who arc indifferent to the 
pain they give us: this is why we get angry 
[20] with bringers of bad news. And with 
those who listen to stories about us or keep on 
looking at our weaknesses; this seems like ei- 
ther slighting us o»* hating us; for those who 
love us share in ail 0111 distresses and it must 
distress any one to keep on looking at his 
own weaknesses. I-'urther, with those who 
slight us before five classes of people: namely, 
(i) our rivals, (2) those whom wc admire, 
[25] (5) those whom wc wish to admire us, 
(4) those lor whom wc feel reverence, (5) 
those who feel reverence for us: if any one 
slights us before such {arsons, we feel particu- 
larly angry. Again, wc feel angry with those 
who slight us in connexion with what wc are 
as honourable men bound to champion — our 
parents, children, wives, or subjects. .And with 
[^0] those who do not return a favour, since 
such a slight is unjustifiable. Also with those 
who reply with humorous levity when we are 
speaking seriously, for such behaviour indi- 
cates contempt. And with those who treat us 
less well than they treat everybody else; it is 
another mark of contempt that they should 
think we do not deserve what every one else 
deserves. Forgetfulness, too, causes anger, as 
[35] when our own names are forgotten, Iri- 
flihg as this may be; since forgetfulness is felt 
to he another sign that wc are being slighted; 
it is due to negligence, and to neglect us is to 
slight us. 

The persons with whom we feel anger, the 
frame of mind in which we feel it, and the 
1380 * reasons why we "feel it, have now all 
been set forth. Clearly the orator will have to 
speak so as to bring his hearers into a frame of 


mind that will dispose them to anger, and to 
represent his adversaries as open to such 
charges and possessed of such qualities as do 
make people angry. 

3 

[5] Since growing calm is the opposite of grow- 
ing angry, and calmness the opposite of anger, 
we must ascertain in what frames of mind men 
are calm, towards whom they feel calm, and by 
what means they arc made so. Growing calm 
may be defined as a settling down or quieting 
of anger. Now we get angry with those who 
slight us; and since slighting is a voluntary 
act. It is plain that we feel calm towards those 
[/o] who do nothing of the kind, or who do or 
seem to do it involuntarily. Also towards those 
who intended to do the opposite of what they 
did do. Also towards those who treat them- 
selves as they have treated us: since no one can 
be supposed to .-slight himself. Also towards 
those who admit their fault and arc sorry: 
since we accept their grief at what they have 
done as satisfaction, and cease to be angry. The 
[/5J punishment of servants shows this: those 
who contradict us and deny their oficnee we 
punish all the more, but we cease to be in- 
censed against those who agree that they de- 
served their punishment. The reason is that it 
is shameless to deny what is obvious, and those 
who are shameless towards us slight us and 
show contempt for us: anyhow, we do not feel 
[20] shame before those of whom wc arc thor- 
oughly contemptuous. Also we feel calm to- 
wards those who humble themselves before us 
and do not gainsay us; we feel that they thus 
admit themselves our inferiors, and inferiors 
feel Icar, and nobody can slight any one so long 
as he feels afraid of him. That our anger ceases 
towards those who humble themselves before 
[25] us is shown even by dogs, who do not 
bite {x:ople when they sit down. We also feel 
calm towards those who are serious when we 
are serious, because then we feel that wc are 
treated seriously and not contemptuously. Also 
towards those who have done us more kind- 
nesses than we have done them. Also towards 
those who pray to us and beg for mercy, since 
they humble themselves by doing so. Also to- 
wards those who do not insult or mock at or 
[_^o] slight any one at all, or not any worthy 
person or any one like ourselves. In general, 
the things that make us calm may be inferred 
by seeing what the opp>osites are of those that 
make us angry. Wc arc not angry with people 
we fear or respect, as long as we fear or respect 
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them; you cannot be afraid of a person and perceived both by whom and for what he had 


also at the same time angry with him. Again, 
we feel no anger, or comparatively little, with 
those who have done what they did through 
anger: we do not feel that they have done it 
[ ^5] from a wish to slight us, for no one slights 
px:ople when angry with them, since slighting 
1380^ is painless, and anger is painlul. Nor 
do we grow angry with those who reverence us. 

As to the frame of mind that makes people 
calm, it is plainly the opposite to that which 
makes them angry, as when they are amusing 
themselves or laughing or feasting; when they 
are feeling prosperous or successful or satisfied; 
when, in fine, they arc enjoying freedom from 
[5] pain, or inoffensive pleasure, or justifiable 
hope. Also when time has passed and their an- 
ger is no longer fresh, tor time puts an end to 
anger. And vengeance previously taken on one 
person puts an end to even greater anger felt 
against another person. Hence Philocrates, be- 
ing asked by some one, at a time when the 
public was angry with him, ‘Why don’t you 
defend yourself.?’ did right to reply, ‘ The time 
is not yet.’ ‘Why, when is the time?’ ‘When I 
[/o] sec some one else calumniated.' For men 
^come calm when they have spent their anger 
on somebody else. This happened in the case of 
Ergophilus: though the people were more irri- 
tated against him than against Callisthenes, 
they acquitted him because they had con- 
demned Callisthenes to death the day before. 
Again, men become calm if they have convict- 
ed the offender; or if he has already suffered 
[75] worse things than they in their anger 
would have themselves inflicted upon him; tor 
they feel as if they were already avenged. f)r 
if they feel that they themselves arc in the 
wrong and arc suffering justly (for anger is not 
excited by what is just), since men no longer 
think then that they are suffering without jus- 
tification; and anger, as we have seen,* means 
this. Hence we ought always to inflict a pre- 
liminary punishment in w'ords: if that is done, 
[ 20 ] even slaves are less aggrieved by the ac- 
tual punishment. Wc also feel calm if wc think 
that the offender will not see that he is pun- 
ished on our account and because ot the way 
he has treated us. For anger has to do with in- 
dividuals. This is plain from the definition. 
Hence the poet has well written: 

Say that it was Odysseus, sac\cr of cities^ 

implying that Odysseus would not have con- 
sidered himself avenged unless the Cyclops 

^ II. 2, beginning. * Odyssey, ix. 504. 


been blinded. Consequently we do not get an- 
[25] gry with any one who cannot be aware of 
our anger, and in particular we cease to be an- 
gry with people once they arc dead, for we 
feel that the worst has been done to them, and 
that they will neither feel pain nor anything 
else that we in our anger aim at making them 
feel. And therefore the poet has well made 
Apollo say, in order to put a stop to the anger 
of Achilles against the dead Hector, 

Fo; behold in his futy he docth despite to the 
senseless clay} 

[^o] It is now plain that when you wish to calm 
others you must draw upon these lines of argu- 
ment; you must put your hearers into the cor- 
responding frame of mind, and represent those 
with whom they arc angry as formidable, or as 
worthy of rc\erence, or as benefactors, or as 
involuntary agents, or as much distressed at 
what they ha\e done. 

4 

Let us now turn to Friendship and Enmity, 
and ask towards whom these feelings arc enter- 
tained, and why. We will begin by defining 
[^5] Irientlship and trieiidly iceling. Wc may 
describe friendly feeling towards any one as 
wishing for him what you believe to be good 
things, not for >our own sake but lor his, and 
1381® being inclined, so fdl“ as you can, to 
bring these things about. A friend is one who 
feels thus and excites these feelings in return: 
those who think they feel thus towards each 
other think themselves friends. This being as- 
sumed, it follows that your friend is the sort ol 
man who shares your pleasure in what is good 
and your pain in what is unpleasant, for your 
[5] sake and for no other reason. This pleasure 
and pain of his will be the token ol his good 
wishes for you, since wc all feel glad at get- 
ting what we wish for, and pained at getting 
what wc do not. Those, then, arc friends to 
whom the same things are good and evil; and 
those who are, moreover, friendly or unfriend 
[/o] ly to the same {x?ople; for in that case they 
must have the same wishes, and thus by wish- 
ing for each other what they wish lor them- 
selves, they show themselves each other’s 
friends. Again, we feel Iricndly to those who 
have treated us well, either ourselves or those 
wc care for, whether on a large scale, or read- 
ily, or at some particular crisis; provided it 
was for our own sake. And also to those who 

’ Iliad, XXIV. 54. 
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wc think wish to treat us well. And also to our 
friends’ friends, and to those who like, or are 
[/j] liked by, those whom wc like ourselves. 
And also to those who arc enemies to those 
whose enemies wc are, and dislike, or arc dis- 
liked by, those whom wc dislike. For all such 
persons think the things good which wc think 
good, so that they wish what is good for us; 
and this, as wc saw,^ is what friends must do. 
And also to those who arc w'illing to treat us 
[20] well where money or our personal safety 
is concerned: and therefore we value those who 
are liberal, brave, or just. The just we con- 
sider to be those who do not live on others; 
which means those who work for their living, 
es|x:cially farmers and others who work with 
their own hands. Wc also like temjXTate men, 
[25I because they are not unjust to others; and, 
for the same reason, those who mind their own 
business. And also those whose frit nds wc wish 
to be, if it is plain that they wish to be our 
Iriends: such are the morally good, and those 
v\ell thought of by every one, by the best men, 
or by those whom admire or who admire 
us. And also those with whom it is [)lcasant to 
[;o] live and spend our days: such are the 
good-tempered, and those who are not too 
ready to show us our mistakes, and those who 
are not cantankerous or quarrelsome —such 
p<'ople are always wanting to fight us, and 
those who fight us wc feel wish tor the oppo- 
site of what we wish for ourselves — and those 
who ha\c the tact to make and take a joke; 
here both parlies have the same object in view, 
[:)5] when they can stand being made tun of 
as well as do it prettily themselves. And wc 
also feel friendly towards those who praise 
oUch good qualities as we possess, and espe- 
cially if they praise the good qualities that wc 
1381b are not too sure wc do possess. And to- 
wards those who are cleanly in their {xrson, 
their dress, and all their way of life. And to- 
wards those who do not rejiroach us with what 
wc have done amiss to them or they ha\e done 
to help us, for both actions show a tendency to 
criticize us. And towards those who do not 
[5] nurse grudges or store up grievances, but 
are always ready to make friends again; lor wc 
take it that they will behave to us just as wc 
find them behaving to every one else. And to- 
wards those who arc not evil speakers and who 
arc aware of neither their neighbours’ bad 
points nor our own, but of our good ones only, 
as a good man always will be. And towards 
those who do not try to thwart us when we arc 
' n. 4. Ix’gmninj;. 


angry or in earnest, which would mean being 
[/o] ready to fight us. And towards those who 
have some serious feeling towards us, such as 
admiration for us, or belief in our goodness, or 
pleasure in our company; especially if they 
feel like this about qualities in us for which 
we especially wish to he admired, esteemed, 
or liked. And towards those who are like our- 
selves in character and occupation, provided 
[75] they do not get in our way or gain their 
living from the same source as wc do — for then 
it will be a case of ‘potter against potter’: 

Potter to potter and builder to builder be- 
grudge their reward} 

And those who desire the same things as we 
desire, if it is possible for us both to share them 
together; otherwise the same trouble arises here 
too. And towards those with whom we arc on 
such terms that, while wc respect their opin- 
[20] ions, WT n<^ed not blush before them for 
doing what is conventionally wrong: as well as 
towards those before whom wc should be 
ashamed to do anything really wrong. Again, 
our rivals, and those whom we •should like to 
envy us — though without ill-feeling — either 
we like these people or at least wc wish them 
to like us. And wc feel friendly towards those 
whom wc help to secure good for themselves, 
provided we arc not likely to suffer heavily by 
It ourselves. And those who feel as friendly to 
[25] us when wc are not with them as when 
we arc — which is why all men feel friendly 
towards those who are faithful to their dead 
friends. And, speaking generally, tosvards 
those who arc really fond of their friends and 
do not desert them in trouble; of all good men, 
we feel most friendly to those who show their 
goodness as iriends. Also towards those who 
are honest with us, including those who will 
tell us of their own weak points: it has ju.>t 
[^o] been said that with our friends we arc 
not ashamed of what is conventionally wrong, 
and if we do have this feeling, wc do not love 
them; if therefore we do not have it, it looks 
as if we did love them. We also like those with 
whom wc do not feel frightened or uncomfort- 
able — nobody can like a man of w^hom he feels 
frightened. Friendship has various forms— 
comradship, intimacy, kinship, and so on. 
[^5] Things that cause friendship are: doing 
kindnesses; doing them unasked; and not pro- 
claiming the fact when they are done, which 
shows that they were done for our own sake 
and not for some other reason. 

* IIcsukI, and Days^ 25. 
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1382* Enmity and Hatred should clearly be 
studied by reference to their opposites. En- 
mity may be produced by anger or spite or 
calumny. Now whereas anger arises from of- 
fences against oneself, enmity may arise even 
without that; wc may hate people merely be- 
cause of what we take to be their character. 
Anger is always concerned with individuals — 
[5] a Callias or a Socrates — whereas hatred is 
directed also against classes; we all hate any 
thief and any informer. Moreover, anger can 
be cured by time; but hatred cannot. The one 
aims at giving pain to its object, the other at 
doing him harm; the angry man wants his vic- 
tims to feel; the hater does not mind whether 
they feel or not. All painful things are felt; 
[/o] but the greatest evils, injustice and folly, 
are the least felt, since their presence causes no 
pain. And anger is accompanied by pain, hat- 
red is not; the angry man feels pain, but the 
hater does not. Much may happen to make the 
angry man pity those who offend him, but the 
hater under no circumstances wishes to pity a 
[75] man whom he has once hated: for the 
one would have the offenders suffer for what 
they have done; the other would have them 
cease to exist. 

It is plain from all this that we can prove 
people to be friends or enemies; if they are not, 
wc can make them out to be so; if they claim to 
be so, we can refute their claim; and if it is 
disputed whether an action was due to anger 
or to haired, we can attribute it to whichever 
of these we prefer. 

5 

To turn next to Fear, what follows will show 
[20] the things and persons of which, and the 
states of mind in which, wt feel afraid. Fear 
may be defined as a pain or disturbance due to 
a mental picture of some destructive or pain- 
ful evil in the future. Of destructive or painful 
evils only; for there arc some evils, c.g. wicked- 
ness or stupidity, the prospect of which docs 
not frighten us; I mean only such as amount 
to great pains or losses. And even these only if 
[25] they appear not remote but so near as to 
be imminent: we do not fear things that are a 
very long way off: for instance, wc all know 
wc shall die, but we arc not troubled thereby, 
because death is not close at hand. From this 
definition it will follow that fear is caused by 
whatever wc feel has great power of destroy- 
ing us, or of harming us in ways that tend to 
[50] cause us great pain. Hence the very indi- 
cations of such things arc terrible, making us 


feel that the terrible thing itself is close at 
hand; the approach of what is terrible is just 
what wc mean by ‘danger’. Such indications 
are the enmity and anger of people who have 
power to do something to us; for it is plain 
that they have the will to do it, and so they 
are on the point of doing it. Also injustice in 
[35] possession of power; for it is the unjust 
man’s will to do evil that makes him unjust. 
Also outraged virtue in possession of power; 
1382** for it is plain that, when outraged, it 
always has the will to retaliate, and now it 
has the power to do so. Also fear felt by those 
who have the power to do something to us, 
since such persons are sure to be ready to do it. 
And since most men tend to be bad — slaves to 
[5] greed, and cow'ards in danger — it is, as a 
rule, a terrible thing to he at another man’s 
mercy; and therefore, if we have done any- 
thing horrible, those in the secret terrify us 
with the thought that they may betray or 
desert us. And those who can do us wrong are 
terrible to us when wc arc liable to be wronged; 
for as a rule men do wrong to others when 
ever they have the power to do it. And those 
[/o] who have l)een wronged, or believe thein- 
selvcs to l>c wronged, are terrible; for they are 
always looking out for their opportunity. Also 
those who ha\e done people wrong, if they 
possess power, since they stand in Lear of re- 
taliation: wc have already^ said that wicked- 
ness possessing power is teffiblc. Again, our 
rivals for a thing cause us fear when we can- 
not both have it at once; for wc are always at 
W'ar with such men. We also fear those who 
[75] are to be feared by stronger people than 
ourselves: if they can hurt those stronger pco 
pic, still more can they hurt us; and, for the 
same reason, we fear those whom those strong 
er people are actually afraid of. Also those who 
have destroyed people stronger than wc arc. 
Also those who are attacking people weaker 
than wc are: either they arc already formid- 
able, or they will be so when they have thus 

i jrovvn stronger. Of those we have wronged, 
20] and of our enemies or rivals, it is not the 
passionate and outspoken whom we have to 
fear, but the cjuict, disscmblingi unscrupulous; 
since we never know when they arc upon us, 
we can never be sure they are at a safe dis- 
tance. All terrible things are more terrible it 
they give us no chance of retrieving a blunder 
— cither no chance at all, or only one that dc- 
Dcnds on our enemies and not ourselves. Those 
I25] things are also worse which we cannot, or 
* 1382" 34. 
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cannot easily, help. Speaking generally, any- 
thing causes us to feel fear that when it hap- 
pens to, or threatens, others cause us to feel 
pity. 

The above are, roughly, the chief things that 
are terrible and arc feared. Let us now describe 
the conditions under which we ourselves feel 
fear. If fear is associated with the expectation 
[50] that something destructive will happen to 
us, plainly nobody will be afraid who believes 
nothing can happen to him; we shall not fear 
things that we believe cannot happen to us, 
nor people who we believe cannot inflict them 
upon us; nor shall we be afraid at times when 
we think ourselves safe from them. It follows 
therefore that fear is felt by those who believe 
something to be likely to happen to them, at 
[ii] *^he hands of particular persons, in a par- 
ticular form, and at a particular time. People 
do not believe this when they arc, or think they 
1383a arc, in the midst of great prosperity, 
and are in consequence insolent, contemptu- 
ous, and reckless — the kind of character pro- 
duced by wealth, physical strength, abundance 
of friends, powci . nor ycl when they feel they 
have experienced every kind of horror already 
and have growm callous about the future, like 
men who arc being flogged and arc already 
[ 5] nearly dead — it they are to feel the anguish 
of uncertainty, there must be some taint ex- 
pectation of escape. This ap[:)ears from the fact 
that fear sets us thinking what can be done, 
which of course nobody does when things arc 
hopeless. Conscc]ucntly, when it is advisable 
that the audience should be t tightened, the ora- 
tor must make them feel that they really arc in 
ilanger of something, pointing out that it has 
happened to others who were stronger than 
[/oj they are, and is happening, or has hap- 
jxrncd, to people like themselves, at the hands 
of unexpected people, in an unexpected form, 
and at an unexpected time. 

Having now seen the nature of fear, and of 
the things that cause it, and the various states 
of mind in which it is felt, we can also see 
what Confidence is, about what things we feel 
[75] it, and under what conditions. It is the 
opposite of fear, and what causes it is the oppo- 
site of what causes fear; it is, therefore, the 
expectation associated with a mental picture of 
the nearness of what keeps us safe and the ab- 
sence or remoteness of what is terrible: it may 
be due either to the near presence of what in- 
spires confidence or to the absence of what 
causes alarm. We feel it if we can take steps — 
[20] many, or important, or both — to cure or 


prevent trouble; if we have neither wronged 
others nor been wronged by them; if we have 
either no rivals at all or no strong ones; if our 
rivals who arc strong are our friends or have 
treated us well or been treated well by us; or 
if those whose interest is the same as ours are 
the more numerous party, or the stronger, or 
both. 

[25] As for our own state of mind, we feel 
confidence if we believe we have often suc- 
ceeded and never suffered reverses, or have 
often met danger and escaped it safely. For 
there are two reasons why human beings face 
danger calmly: they may have no experience 
of it, or they may have means to deal with it: 
[50] thus when in danger at sea people may 
feel confident about what will happen either 
localise they have no experience of bad weath- 
er, or because their experience gives them the 
means of dealing with it. We also feel confident 
whenever there is nothing to terrify other peo- 
ple like ourselves, or people weaker than our- 
selves, or people than whom we believe our- 
selves to be stronger — and we believe this if 
we have conquered them, or conquered others 
[ ^5] who arc as strong as they arc, or stronger. 
Also if we believe ourselves superior to our 
rivals in the number and importance of the 
1383^ advantages that make men formidable 
— wealth, physical strength, strong bodies of 
supporters, extensive territory, and the posses- 
sion of all, or the most important, appliances 
of war. Also if we have wronged no one, or 
not many, or not those of whom we are afraid; 
and generally, if our relations with the gods 
[5] are satisfactory, as will be show n es[>ecially 
by signs and oracles. The fact is that anger 
makes us confident — that anger is excited by 
our knowledge that \vc are not the wrongers 
but the wronged, and that the divine power is 
always supposed to be on the side of the 
wronged. Also when, at the outset of an enter- 
prise, we believe that we cannot and shall not 
[/o] fail, or that we shall succeed completely. 
— So much for the causes of fear and confi- 
dence. 

6 

We now turn to Shame and Shamelessness; 
what follows will explain the things that 
cause these feelings, and the [x^rsons before 
W'hom, and the states of mind under which, 
they arc felt. Shame may be defined as pain 
[75] or disturbance in regard to bad things, 
whether present, past, or future, which seem 
likely to involve us in discredit; and shame- 
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Icssncss as contempt or indifference in regard 
to these same bad things. If this definition be 
granted, it follows that we feel shame at such 
bad things as we think arc disgraceful to our- 
selves or to those we care for. These evils are, 
[20] in the first place, those due to moral bad- 
ness. Such are throwing away one’s shield or 
taking to flight; for these bad things are due to 
cowardice. Also, withholding a deposit or 
otherwise wronging people about money; for 
these acts are due to injustice. Also, having 
carnal intercourse with forbidden persons, at 
wrong times, or in wrong places; for these 
things arc due to licentiousness. Also, making 
profit in petty or disgraceful ways, or out of 
helpless persons, e.g. the poor, or the dead — 
[25] whence the proverb ‘He would pick a 
corpse’s pocket*; for all this is due to low greed 
and meanness. Also, in money matters, giving 
less help than you might, or none at all, or ac- 
cepting help from those worse off than your- 
self; so also borrowing when it will seem like 
begging; begging when it will seem like ask- 
ing the return of a favour; asking such a return 
when it will seem like begging; praising a 
[30] man in order that it may seem like beg- 
ging; and going on begging in spite of failure: 
all such actions are tokens of meanness. Also, 
praising people to their face, and praising ex- 
travagantly a man’s good points and glozing 
over his weaknesses, and showing extravagant 
sympathy with his grief when you are in his 
[35] presence, and all that sort of thing; all 
this shows the disposition of a flatterer. Also, 
refusing to endure hardships that are endured 
1384 * by people who are older, more deli- 
cately brought up, of higher rank, or generally 
less capable of endurance than ourselves: for 
all this shows effeminacy. Also, accepting ben- 
efits, especially accepting them often, from an- 
other man, and then abusing him for confer- 
ring them: all this shows a mean, ignoble dis- 
position. Also, talking incessantly about your- 
[5] self, making loud professions, ancl ap- 
propriating the merits of others; for this is due 
to boastfulness. The same is true of the actions 
due to any of the other forms of badness of 
moral character, of the tokens of such bad- 
ness, &c.: they arc all disgraceful and shaine- 
Jess. Another sort of bad thing at which we 
feel shame is, lacking a share in the honourable 
things shared by every one else, or by all or 
[/o] nearly all who are like ourselves. By 
‘those like ourselves’ I mean those of our own 
race or country or age or family, and generally 
those who arc on our own level. Once we are 


on a level with others, it is a disgrace to be, 
say, less well educated than they are; and so 
with other advantages: all the more so, in 
each case, if it is seen to be our own fault: 
[75] wherever wc arc ourselves to blame for 
our present, past, or future circumstances, it 
follows at once that this is to a greater ex- 
tent due to our moral badness. We are more- 
over ashamed of having done to us, having had 
done, or being about to have done to us acts 
that involve us in dishonour and reproach; as 
when we surrender our fx^rsons, or lend our- 
selves to vile deeds, e.g. when we submit to 
outrage. And acts of yielding to the lust of 
[20] others are shameful whether willing or 
unwilling (yielding to force being an instance 
of unwillingness), since unresisting submis- 
sion to them is due to unmanl incss or cow- 
ardice. 

These things, and others like them, arc what 
cause the feeling of shame. Now since shame 
IS a mental picture of disgrace, in which we 
shrink from the disgrace itself and not from 
[25] its consecpicnccs, and wc only care \\’hat 
opinion is held of us liccausc of the jx'oplc who 
form that opinion, it follows that the people 
before whom wc feel shame arc those whose 
opinion of us matters to us. Such [xrsons are: 
those who admire us, those whom we admire, 
those by whom wc wish to be admired, those 
with whom wc are competing, and those whose 
opinion oi us we rcsjxcl. Wc admire those, 
and wish those to admire us, who possess any 
good thing that is highly esteemed; or 
from whom we are very anxious to get some- 
thing that they arc able to give us — as a lover 
feels. Wc compete with our equals. Wc resjxrct, 
as true, the views of sensible people, such as 
our elders and those who have been well edu- 
cated. And wc feel more shame about a thing 
if it is done openly, Ixfore all men’s eyes. 
Hence the proverb, ‘shame dwells in the eyes’. 
For this reason wc led most shame before those 
who will always be with us and those who no- 
tice what we do, since in both cases eyes are 
1384 ^ upon us. We also feel it before those 
not open to the same imputation as ourselves: 
for it is plain that their opinions about it arc 
the opposite of ours. Also before those who arc 
hard on any one whose conduct they think 
wrong; for what a man does himself, he is 
said not to resent when his neighbours do it: 
.so that of course he does resent their doing 
[5] what he doe? not do himself. And before 
those who are likely to tell everybody about 
you; not telling others is as good as not be- 
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lieving you wrong. People are likely to tell 
others about you if you have wronged them, 
since they are on the look out to harm you; or 
if they sp<fak evil of evcrylx)dy, for those who 
attack the innocent will be still more ready to 
attack the guilty. And before those whose main 
occupation is with their neighbours’ failings — 
[/o] people like satirists and writers of com- 
edy; these are really a kind of evibspeakers 
and tell-tales. And before those who have never 
yet known us come to grid, since tlieir attitude 
to us has amounted to admiration so tar: that 
is why we feel ashamed to refuse those a favour 
who ask one for the first rime — we have not as 
yet lost credit with them. Such arc those who 
are just beginning to wish to be our friends; 
[75] for they have seen our best side only 
(hence the appropriateness of Euripides’ re- 
ply to the Syracusans): and such also are those 
among our old acquaint.mces who know noth- 
ing to our discredit. And we arc ashamed not 
merely oi the actual shameful conduct men- 
tioned, but also of the evidences of it: not mere- 
ly, for example, of actual sexual intercourse, 
but also of its evidences; and not merely of 
[20] disgraceful acts but also of disgraceful 
talk. Similarly we feel shame not merely in 
presence of the persons mentioned but also of 
those who will tell them what we have done, 
such as their servants or friends. .\nd, gen- 
erally, we feel no shame before those upon 
whose opinions we quite look down as un- 
trustworthy (no one feels shame before small 
children or animals); nor arc we ashamed of 
[25] the same things Ixrfore intimates as be- 
lore strangers, but be! ore the lormer of what 
seem genuine faults, l>eforc the latter of what 
seem conventional ones. 

The conditions under which we shall feel 
shame are these: first, having people related to 
us like those before whom, as has been said,‘ 
we feci shame. These arc, as was stated, per- 
sons whom we admire, or who admire us, or 
[30] by whom we wish to be admired, or from 
whom we desire some service that we shall not 
obtain if we forfeit their good opinion. These 
persons may be actually looking on (as Cydias 
represented them in his speech on land as- 
signments in Samos, when he told the Athen- 
ians to imagine the (i reeks to be standing all 
around them, actually seeing the way they 
voted and not merely going to hear about it 
[i5J afterwards): or again they may be near 
at hand, or may be likely to find out about 
what we do. This is why in misfortune we do 
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not wish to be seen by those who once wished 
themselves like us; for such a feeling implies 
admiration. And men feel shame when they 
1385® have acts or exploits to their credit on 
which they arc bringing dishonour, whether 
these are their own, or those of their ancestors, 
or those of other persons with whom they have 
some close connexion. Generally, we feel shame 
before those for whose own misconduct we 
should also feel it — those already mentioned; 
those who take us as their models; those whose 
[5] teachers or advisers wc have been; or other 
people, it may be, like ourselves, whose rivals 
we are. For there arc many things that shame 
before such people makes us do or leave un- 
done. And we feel more shame when we are 
likely to be continually seen by, and go about 
under the eyes ol, those who know of our 
disgrace. Hence, when Antiphon the poet was 
[70] to be cudgelled to death by order of 
Dionysius, and saw those who were to perish 
with him covering their faces as they went 
through the gates, he said, ‘Why do you cover 
your laces.^ Is it lest some of these spectators 
should sec you to-morrow?' 

So much lor Shame; to understand Shamc- 
[75] lessness, wc need only consider the con- 
verse cases, and plainly we shall have all we 
need. 

7 

To take Kindness next: the definition of it will 
show us towards whom it is felt, why, and in 
what frames of mind. Kindness — under the 
influence of which a man is said to ‘be kind’ — 
may be defined as helpfulness towards some 
one in need, not in return for anything, nor 
for the advantage of the helper himself, but for 
[20] that o\ the person helped. Kindness is 
great il shown to one who is in great need, or 
who needs what is important and hard to get, 
or who needs it at an important and difficult 
crisis; or if the helper is the only, the first, or 
the chief person to give the help. Natural 
cravings constitute such needs; and in particu- 
lar cravings, accompanied by pain, for what is 
not iKing attained. The ap[)etitcs are cravings 
of this kind: sexual desire, for instance, and 
[25] those which arise during bodily injuries 
and in dangers; for appetite is active both in 
danger and in pain. Hence those who stand by 
us in poverty or in banishment, even if they 
do not help us much, arc yet really kind to us, 
because our need is great and the occasion 
pressing; for instance, the man who gave the 
mat in the Lyceum. The helpfulness must 
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thercfcrc meet, preferably, just this kind of 
need; and failing just this kind, some other 
kind as great or greater. We now see to whom, 
[30] why, and under what conditions kind- 
ness is shown; and these facts must form the 
basis of our arguments. Wc must show that 
the persons helped are, or have been, in such 
pain and need as has been described, and that 
their helpers gave, or arc giving, the kind of 
[^5] help described, in the kind of need de- 
scribed. We can also see how to eliminate the 
idea of kindness and make our opponents ap- 
1385 ** pear unkind: we may maintain that 
they arc being or have been helpful simply to 
promote their own interest — this, as has been 
stated,* is not kindness; or that their action was 
accidental, or was forced upon them; or that 
they were not doing a favour, but merely re- 
turning one, whether they know this or not — 
in either case the action is a mere return, and 
is therefore not a kindness even if the doer 
does not know how the case stands. In consid- 
[5] ering this subject we must look at all the 
‘categories’: an act may be an act of kindness 
because (i) it is a particular thing, (2) it has 
a particular magnitude or (3) quality, or (4) 
is done at a particular time or (s) place. As 
evidence of the want of kindness, we may point 
out that a smaller service had been refused to 
the man in need; or that the same service, or 
an equal or greater one, has been given to his 
enemies; these facts show that the service in 
question was not done for the sake of the per- 
son helped. Or we may px)int out that the 
thing desired was worthless and that the helper 
[10] knew it: no one will admit that he is in 
need of what is worthless. 

8 

So much for Kindness and Unkindness. Let us 
now consider Pity, asking ourselves what 
things excite pity, and for what persons, and in 
what states of our mind pity is felt. Pity may be 
defined as a feeling of pain caused by the sight 
of some evil, destructive or painful, which be- 
falls one who does not deserve it, and which 
we might expect to befall ourselves or some 
[75] friend of ours, and moreover to befall us 
soon. In order to feel pity, we must obviously 
be capable of supposing that some evil may 
happen to us or some friend of ours, and more- 
over some such evil as is stated in our defini- 
tion or is more or less of that kind. It is there- 
fore not felt by those completely ruined, who 
[20] suppose that no further evil can befall 
^ 1385“ 18. 


them, since the worst has befallen them al- 
ready; nor by those who imagine themselves 
immensely fortunate — their feeling is rather 
presumptuous insolence, for when fhey think 
they possess all the good things of life, it is clear 
that the impossibility of evil befalling them 
will be included, this being one of the good 
things in question. Those who think evil may 
[25J befall them arc such as have already had 
it befall them and have safely escaped from 
it; elderly men, owing to their good sense and 
their experience; weak men, especially men 
inclined to cowardice; and also educated peo- 
ple, since these can lake long views. Also those 
who have parents living, or children, or wives; 
for these aic our own, and the evils mentioned 
above may easily befall them. And those who 
f_jo] arc neither moved by any courageous 
emotion such as anger or confidence (these 
emotions take no account of the future), nor 
by a disposition to presumptuous insolence 
(insolent men, too, take no account of the pos- 
sibility that something evil will happen to 
them), nor yet by great fear (panic-stricken 
people do not feci pity, because they are taken 
up with what is happening to themselves); 
only those kel pity who are between these two 
[jy] extremes. Jn order to Iccl pity we must 
also believe in the goodness of at least some 
people; if you think nobody good, you will be- 
1386 ® lievd that everybody deserves evil for- 
tune. And, generally, wc Icel pity whenever 
wc arc in the condition oi remembering that 
similar misfortunes have happened to us or 
ours, or expecting them to happen in future. 

So much for the mental conditions under 
which wc feel pity. What we pity is stated 
clearly in the definition. All unpleasant and 

f ainful things excite pity it they tend to destroy 
5] and annihilate; and all such evils as arc 
due to chance, if they arc serious. The painful 
and destructive evils are: death in its various 
forms, bodily injuries and afflictions, old age, 
diseases, lack of food. The evils due to chantc 
arc: fricndlessness, scarcity of friends (it is a 
[/o] pitiful thing to be torn away from fricnils 
and companions), deformity, weakness, mu- 
tilation; evil coming from a source from which 
good ought to have come; and the frequent 
repetition of such misfortunes. Also the com- 
ing of good when the worst has happened, 
c.g. the arrival of the Great King’s gilts for 
Diopeithes after his death. Also that either no 
[75] good should have befallen a man at all, 
or that he should not be able to enjoy it when 
it has. 
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The grounds, then, on which we feel pity 
are these or like these. The people we pity are: 
those whom we know, if only they are not 
very closely related to us — in that case we feel 
about them as if we were in danger ourselves. 
For this reason Amasis did not weep, they 
[ 20 ] say, at the sight of his son being led to 
death, but did weep when he saw his friend 
begging: the latter sight was pitiful, the for- 
mer terrible, and the terrible is different from 
the pitiful; it tends to cast out pity, and often 
helps to produce the opposite of pity. Again, 
we feel pity when the danger is near ourselves. 
Also we pity those who are like us in age, 
[25] character, disposition, social standing, 01 
birth; lor in all these cases it ap{)ears more 
likely that the same misfortune may befall us 
also. Here too we have to remember the gen- 
eral principle that what wc fear for ourselves 
excites our pity when it happens to others. 
Further, since it is when the sufferings of 
others are close to us that they excite our pity 
(we cannot remember what disasters hap- 
pened a hundred centuries ago, nor look for- 
ward to what wi'! na|>j>cn a hundred centuries 
[^o] hereafter, and therefore feel little pity, if 
any, for such things): it follows that those 
who heighten the effect of their words with 
suitable gestures, tones, dress, and dramatic 
action generally, are especially successful m 
exciting pity: they thus put the disasters Ixdore 
our eyes, and make them seem close to us, just 
coming or just past. Anything that has just 
1386 *^ happened, or is going to happen soon, is 
particularly piteous: so too therefore are the 
tokens and the actions of sufferers — the gar- 
ments and the like of those who have already 
suffered; the words and the like of those actu- 
ally suffering — of those, for instance, who arc 
on the point of death. Most piteous of all is it 
[5] when, in such limes of trial, the victims are 
persons of noble character; whenever they arc 
so, our pity is especially excited, because their 
innocence, as well as the setting of their mis- 
fortunes before our eyes, makes their misfor- 
tunes seem close to ourselves. 

9 

Most directly opposed to pity is the feeling 
[/o] called Indignation. Pain at unmerited 
good fortune is, in one sense, opposite to pain 
at unmerited bad fortune, and is due to the 
sariiC moral qualities. Both feelings are asso- 
ciated with good moral character; it is our 
duty both to feel sympathy and pity for un- 
merited distress, and to feel indignation at un- 
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[75] merited prosperity; for whatever is un- 
deserved is unjust, and that is why we ascribe 
indignation even to the gods. It might indeed 
be thought that envy is similarly opposed to 
pity, on the ground that envy it closely akin 
to indignation, or even the same thing. But it is 
not the same. It is true that it also is a disturb- 
ing pain excited by the prosperity of others. 
But it is excited not by the prosperity of the 
undeserving but by that of people who are like 
[20] us or equal with us. The two feelings 
have this in common, that they must be due 
not to some untoward thing being likely to be- 
fall ourselves, but only to what is happening 
to our neighbour. The feeling ceases to be envy 
in the one case and indignation in the other, 
and becomes fear, if the pain and disturbance 
arc due to the prospect of something bad for 
ourselves as the result of the other man’s good 
fortune. The feelings of pity and indignation 
[25] will obviously be attended by the con- 
verse feelings of satisfaction. If you are pained 
by the unmerited distress of others, you will be 
pleased, or at least not pained, by their merited 
distress. Thus no good man can be pained by 
the punishment of parricides or murderers. 
These are things we arc bound to rejoice at, as 
[^o] we must at the prosperity of the deserv- 
ing; both these things arc just, and both give 
plea'^urc to any honest man, since he cannot 
help expecting that what has happened to a 
man like him will happen to him too. All 
these feelings are associated with the same type 
ol moral character. And their contraries are 
associated with the contrary type; the man who 
is <lelighted by olhers’ misfortunes is identical 
1387 ® with the mm who envies others’ pros- 
perity. For any one who is pained by the occur- 
rence or existence of a given thing must be 
pleased by that thing’s non-existence or de- 
struction. We can now sec tliat all these feel- 
ings tend to prevent pity (though they differ 
among themselves, for the reasons gi\en), so 
[5] that all arc cc]ually useful for neutralizing 
an appeal to pity. 

We will first consider Indignation — reserv- 
ing the other emotions for subsequent discus- 
sion — and ask with vv'huin, on what grounds, 
an ■ in w'hat states of rnind wc may be indig- 
nant. These questions are really answered by 
what has lieen said already. Indignation is pain 
caused by the sight of undeserved good for- 
tune. It is, then, plain to begin with that there 
[/o] are some forms of good the sight of which 
cannot cause it. Thus a man may be just or 
brave, 01 acc|uirc moral goodness: but wc 
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shall not be indignant with him for that rea- 
son, any more than wc shall pity him for the 
contrary reason. Indignation is roused by the 
sight of wealth, power, and the like — by all 
those things, roughly speaking, which are de- 
served by good men and by those who possess 
[ 75] the goods of nature — noble birth, beauty, 
and so on. Again, what is long established 
seems akin to what exists by nature; and there- 
fore we feel more indignation at those posses- 
sing a given good if they have as a matter of 
fact only just got it and the prosperity it 
brings with it. The newly rich give more of- 
fence than those whose wealth is of long 
standing and inherited. The same is true of 
[ 20 ] those who have office or power, plenty of 
friends, a fine family, &c. Wc feel the same 
when these advantages of theirs secure them 
others. For here again, the newly rich give us 
more offence by obtaining office through their 
riches than do those whose wealth is of long 
standing; and so in all other cases. The reason 
is that what the latter have is felt to be really 
[25] their own, but what the others have is 
not; what appears to have been always what 
it is is regarded as real, and so the possessions 
of the newly rich do not seem to be really their 
own. Further, it is not any and every man that 
deserves any given kind of good; there is a cer- 
tain correspondence and appropriateness in 
such things; thus it is appropriate for brave 
men, not for just men, to have fine weapons, 
[30] and for men of family, not tor parvenus, 
to make distinguished marriages. Indignation 
may therefore properly be felt when any one 
gets what is not appropriate for him, though 
he may be a good man enough. It may also be 
felt when any one sets himself up against his 
superior, especially against his superior in some 
particular respect — whence the lines 
Only from battle he shran\ with Aias Telamones 

son; 

Zeus had been angered with him, had he fought 

with a mightier one,^ 

1387 ** but also, even apart from that, when 
the inferior in any sense contends with his su- 
perior; a musician, for instance, with a just 
man, for justice is a finer thing than music. 

Enough has been said to make clear the 
grounds on which, and the persons against 
whom. Indignation is felt — they are those men- 
tioned, and others like him. As for the people 
who feel it; wc feel it if wc do ourselves dc- 
[5] serve the greatest possible goods and more- 
over have them, for it is an injustice that those 

^ lUady XI. 542 . 


who arc not our equals should have been held 
to deserve as much as wc have. Or, secondly, 
we feel it if we arc really good and honest peo- 
ple; our judgement is then sound, and we 
loathe any kind of injustice. Also if we arc 
ambitious and eager to gain particular ends, 
[/o] especially if wc arc ambitious for what 
others are getting without deserving to get it. 
And, generally, if wc think that wc ourselves 
deserve a thing and that others do not, we arc 
disposed to be indignant with those others so 
far as that thing is concerned. Hence servile, 
worthless, unambitious persons are not inclined 
to Indignation, since there is nothing they can 
believe themselves to deserve. 

From all this it is plain what sort of men 
[75] those are at whose misfortunes, distresses, 
or failures we ought to feel pleased, or at least 
not pained: by considering the facts described 
we sec at once what their contraries arc. If 
therefore our speech puts the judges in such 
a frame of mind as that indicated and shows 
that those who claim pity on certain definite 

i grounds do not deserve to secure pity but do 
20 ] deserve not to secure it, it will be impos- 
sible for the judges to feel pity. 

10 

To take Envy next: we can see on what 
grounds, against what persons, and in what 
states of mind wc feel it. Envy is pain at the 
sight of such good fortune 4^ consists of the 
good things already mentioned; we feel it 
towards our equals; not with the idea of get- 
ting something for ourselves, but because the 
other people have it. Wc shall feel it if we 
[25] have, or think wc have, equals; and by 
‘equals’ I mean equals in birth, relationship, 
age, disposition, distinction, or wealth. We 
feel envy also if we fall but a little short of 
having everything; which is why people in 
high place and prosperity feel it — they think 
every one else is taking what belongs to them- 
selves. Also if we are exceptionally distin- 

f uished for some particular thing, and espe- 
jo] cially if that thing is wisdom or good for- 
tune. Ambitious men arc more envious than 
those who are not. So also those who profess 
wisdom; they are ambitious— to be thought 
wise. Indeed, generally, those who aim at a 
reputation for anything arc envious on this 
particular point. And small-minded men are 
envious, for everything seems great to them. 
The good things which excite envy have al- 
1 . 388 * ready been mentioned. The deeds or 
possessions which arouse the love of reputa- 
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tlon and honour and the desire for fame, and 
the various gifts of fortune, arc almost all sub- 
ject to envy; and particularly if we desire the 
thing ourselves, or think we arc entitled to it, 
or if having it puts us a little above others, or 
not having it a little below them. It is clear 
[5] also what kind of people we envy; that was 
included in what has been said already: we 
envy those who are near us in time, place, age, 
or reputation. Hence the line: 

Ay, }(in can even he jealous of their \in} 

Also our fellow-competitors, who are indeed 
the people just mentioned — we do not com- 
pete with men who lived a hundred centuries 
ago, or those not yet born, or the dead, or those 
[/o] who dwell near the Pillars of Hercules, 
or those whom, in our opinion or that of oth- 
ers, we take to be far below us or far above us. 
So too we compete with those who follow the 
same ends as ourselves: we compete with our 
rivals in sport or in love, and generally with 
those who are after the same things; and it is 
therefore these whom we arc bound to envy 
[75] beyond all others. Hence the saying: 

Potter against potter? 

We also envy those whose possession of or suc- 
cess in a thing is a reproach to us: these are our 
neighbours and equals; for it is clear that it is 
our own fault we have missed the good thing 
in question; this annoys us, and excites envy 
[20] in us. We also envy those who have what 
we ought to have, or have got what we did 
have once. Hence old men envy younger men, 
and those who have spent much envy those 
who have spent little on the same thing. And 
men who have not got a thing, or not got it 
yet, envy those who have got it quickly. We 
can also sec what things and what persons give 
pleasure to envious people, and in what states 
of mind they feel it: the states of mind in 
which they feel pain are those under which 
[25] they will feel pleasure in the contrary 
things. If therefore we ourselves with whom 
the decision rests are put into an envious state 
of mind, and those for whom our pity, or the 
award of something desirable, is claimed are 
such as have been described, it is obvious that 
they will win no pity from us. 

II 

We will next consider Emulation, showing in 
what follows its causes and objects, and the 

' Aeschylus, fr. 305, Nauck. 

* Hesiod, Work^and DaySy 25. 


state of mind in which it is felt. Emulation is 
[30] pain caused by seeing the presence, in 
persons whose nature is like our own, of good 
things that are highly valued and are possible 
for ourselves to acquire; but it is felt not be- 
cause others have these goods, but because we 
have not got them ourselves. It is therefore a 
good feeling felt by good persons, whereas envy 
is a bad feeling felt by bad persons. Emulation 
[^5] makes us take steps to secure the good 
things in question, envy makes us take steps 
to stop our neighbour having them. Emulation 
must therefore tend to be felt by persons who 
believe themselves to deserve certain good 
1388 ^ things that they have not got, it being 
understood that no one aspires to things which 
appear impossible. It is accordingly felt by the 
young and by persons of lofty disposition. Also 
by those who possess such good things as are 
deserved by men held in honour — these are 
wealth, abundance of friends, public office, and 
[5] the like; on the assumption that they ought 
to be good men, they are emulous to gain such 
goods because they ought, in their belief, to be- 
long to men whose state of mind is good. Also 
by those whom all others think deserving. We 
also feel it about anything for which our an- 
cestors, relatives, personal friends, race, or 
country arc specially honoured, looking upon 
that thing as really our own, and therefore feel- 
ing that we deserve to have it. Further, since 
[/o] all good things that arc highly hon- 
oured are objects of emulation, moral good- 
ness in its various forms must be such an ob- 
ject, and also all those good things that are use- 
ful and serviceable to others: for men honour 
those who are morally good, and also those 
who do them service. So with those good things 
our possession of which can give enjoyment to 
our neighbours — wealth and beauty rather 
than health. We can see, too, what persons are 
[75] the objects of the feeling. They arc those 
who have these and similar things — those al- 
ready mentioned, as courage, wisdom, public 
office. Holders of public office — generals, ora- 
tors, and all who possess such powers — can do 
many people a good turn. Also those whom 
many people wish to be like; those who have 
many acquaintances or friends; those whom 
[20] many admire, or whom we ourselves ad- 
mire; and those who have been praised and 
eulogized by poets or prose-writers. Persons of 
the contrary sort are objects of contempt: for 
the feeling and notion of contempt are oppo- 
site to those of emulation. Those who are such 
as to emulate or be emulated by others are in- 
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evitably disposed to be contemptuous of all 
[25] such persons as are subject to those bad 
things which are contrary to the good things 
that arc the objects of emulation: despising 
them for just that reason. Hence vve often de- 
spise the fortunate, when luck comes to them 
without their having those good things which 
are held in honour. 

This completes our discussion of the means 
by which the several emotions may be pro- 
duced or dissipated, and upon which depend 
[50] the persuasive arguments connected with 
the emotions. 

12 

Let us now consider the various types of hu- 
man character, in relation to the emotions and 
moral qualities, showing how they correspond 
to our various ages and fortunes. By emotions 
I mean anger, desire, and the like; these we 
have discussed already.' By moral qualities 
I mean virtues and vices; these also have 
been discussed already,^ as well as the various 
things that various types of men tend to 
will and to do.^ By ages I mean youth, the 
[?5] prime of life, and old age. By fortune 
1389* I mean birth, wealth, power, and 
their opposites — in fact, good fortune and ill 
fortune. 

To begin with the Youthful type of charac- 
ter. Young men have strong passions, and tend 
to gratify them indiscriminately. Of the bodily 
desires, it is the sexual by which they are most 
[5] swayed and in which they show absence of 
self-control. They are changeable and fickle in 
their desires, which are violent while they last, 
but quickly over: their impulses are keen but 
not deep-rooted, and arc like sick people’s at- 
tacks of hunger and thirst. They are hot-tem- 
pered, and quick-tempered, and apt to give 
way to their anger; bad temper often gets the 
[/o] better of them, for owing to their love 
of honour they cannot bear being slighted, 
and arc indignant if they imagine themselves 
unfairly treated. While they love honour, 
they love victory still more; for youth is 
eager for superiority over others, and victory 
is one form of this. They love both more than 
they love money, which indeed they love very 
little, not having yet learnt what it means 
[75] to be without it — this is the point of 
Pittacus’ remark about Amphiaraus. They 
look at the good side rather than the bad, not 
having yet witnessed many instances of wick- 

i.ff •1.9. *1. 6 (i363* 19). 


edness. They trust others readily, because they 
have not yet often l>een cheated. They are san- 
guine; nature warms their blood as though 
with excess of wine; and besides that, they have 
[ 20 ] as yet met with few disappointments. 
Their lives are mainly spent not in memory 
but in ex[x:ctarion; for expectation refers to the 
future, memory to the past, and youth has a 
long future before it and a short past behind it: 
on the first day of one’s life one has nothing at 
all to remember, and can only look forward. 
They are easily cheated, owing to the sanguine 
[25] disposition just mentioned. Their hot 
tempers and hopeful dispositions make them 
more courageous than older men are; the hot 
temper prevents fear, and the hopeful disposi- 
tion creates confidence; we cannot feel lear so 
long as wc arc feeling angry, and any expecta- 
tion of good makes us confident. They are shy, 
accepting the rules of society in which they 
[^o] have been trained, and not yet believing 
in any other standard of honour. They have 
exalted notions, lx:cause they have not yet been 
humbled by life or learnt its necessary limita- 
tions; moreover, their hopeful disposition 
makes them think themselves equal to great 
things — and that means ha\ing exalted no- 
tions. They would always rather do noble 
deeds than useful ones: their lives are regulat- 
ed more by moral feeling than by reasoning; 
and whereas reasoning leads us to choose what 
is useful, moral goodness leads us to choose 
[?5] what is noble. They are fonder of their 
friends, intimates, and companions than older 
1389'* men are, because they like s^x^nding 
their days in the company of others, and have 
not yet come to value either their friends or 
anything else by their usefulness to themselves. 
All their mistakes are in the direction of doing 
things excessively and vehemently. They dis- 
obey Chilon’s precept by overdoing everything; 
they love too much and hate too much, and the 
[5] same thing with everything else. They 
think they know everything, and are always 
quite sure about it; this, in fact, is why they 
overdo everything. If they do wrong to others, 
it is because they mean to insult them, not to 
do them actual harm. They are ready to pity 
others, because they think every one an hon- 
est man, or anyhow better than he is: they 
judge their neighbour by their own harmless 
natures, and so cannot think he deserves to be 
[/o] treated in that way. They are fond of fun 
and therefore witty, wit being well-bred inso- 
ience. 
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Such, then is the character of the Young. The 
character of Elderly Men — men who arc past 
their prime — may Ix^ said to be formed for the 
most part of elements that are the contrary of 
all these. They have lived many years; they 
[75] have often been taken in, and often made 
mistakes; and life on the whole is a bad busi- 
ness. The result is that they arc sure about 
nothing and everything. They ‘think’, 

but they never ‘know’; and because of their 
hesitation they always add a ‘possibly’ or a ‘per- 
haps’, putting everything this way and nothing 
positively. They are cynical; that is, they tend 
[20] to put the worse construction on every- 
thing. Further, their experience makes them 
distrust! Ill and therefore suspicious of evil. 
Consequently they neither love warmly nor 
hate bitterly, but following the hint ol Bias 
they love as though they will some day hate 
ancl hate as though they will some day love. 
They are small-minded, lx:causc they have been 
[25J humbled by lile: their desires are set upon 
nothing more exaluu unusual than what 
will help them to keep alive. They are not gen- 
erous, Ix-cause money is one of the things they 
must h.ue, and <it the same lime their experi- 
ence has taught them how hard it is to get and 
how easy to lose. 'Fhey are cowardly, and are 
always anticipating danger; unlike that 
of the young, who are warm-blootled, their 
temperament is chilly; old age has paved the 
way for cowardice; fear is, in fact, a form of 
chill. I'hey love lite; and all the more when 
their last day has come, liecause the object of 
all desire is something vve have not got, and 
also because we desire most strongly that which 
[ ^5] we need most urgently. They arc too lond 
ol themselves; this is one form that small- 
mindedness takes. Ikcausc of this, they guide 
their lives too much by considerations ol what 
IS useful anil too little by what is noble — lor 
1390** the uselul is what is good for oneself, 
and the noble what is good absolutely. They 
arc not shy, but shameless rather; caring less 
for what »s noble than for what is useful, they 
feci contempt for what people may think of 
them. They lack confidence in the luture; part- 
ly through cx|x^rience — for most things go 
Wrong, or anyhow turn out worse than one ex- 
[5] peers; and partly Ix'causc of their coward- 
ice. They live by memory rather than by hope; 
for what is left to them, of life is but little as 
compared with the long past; and hoix; is of 


the future, memory of the past. This, again, is 
the cause of their loquacity; they are continu- 
[/o] ally talking of the past, l)ecause they en- 
joy remembering it. Their fits of anger are sud- 
den but leeblc. Their sensual passions have ei- 
ther altogether gone or have lost their vigour: 
consequently they do not feel their passions 
much, and their actions are inspired less by 
what they do feel than by the love of gam. 
Hence men at this time of life arc olteri sup- 
posed to have a self-controlled character; the 
[75] fact is that their passions have slackened, 
and they arc slaves to the love of gam. They 
guide their lives by reasoning more than by 
moral feeling; reasoning being directed to util- 
ity and moral feeling to moral goodness. If 
they wrong others, they mean to injure them, 
not to insult them. Old men may feel pity, as 
well as young men, but not for the same rea- 
son. Young men feel it out of kindness; old 
[20] men out of weakness, imagining that any- 
thing that befalls any one else might easily hap- 
pen to them, which, as we saw,^ is a thought 
that excites pity. Hence they are querulous, 
and not disposed to jesting or laughter — the 
lose of laughter being the very opposite of 
qucrulousncss. 

Such are the characters of Young Men and 
[25] Elderly ^^cn. People always think well of 
speeches adapted to, and reflecting, their own 
character: and we can now see how to compose 
our speeches so as to adapt both them and our- 
selves to our audiences. 

M 

As for Men in their Prime, clearly we shall find 
that they have a character between that of the 
y>ung and that of the old, free from the cx- 
[^o] Heines ol cither. They have neither that 
excess ot confidence which amounts to rash- 
ness, nor too much timidity, but the right 
amount of each. They neither trust everybody 
nor distrust eversbody, but judge people cor- 
rectly. Their li\es will be guided not by the 
1390*’ sole consideration cither of what is no- 
ble or of what is useful, but by both; neither by 
parsimony nor by prodigality, but by what is 
fit and proper. So, too, in regard to anger and 
desire; they will be brave as well as tem|x:ratc, 
[5] and temperate as well as brave; these vir- 
tues are divided between the young and the 
old; the young are brase but intemperate, the 
old tem|X'ratc but cowardly. To put it gener- 
ally, all the valuable qualities that youth and 

^ II. 8(1386" 24 and 29.) 
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age divide between them arc united in the 
prime of life, while all their excesses or defects 
are replaced by moderation and fitness. The 
[fo] body is in its prime from thirty to fivc- 
and-thirty; the mind about forty-nine. 

So much for the types of character that distin- 
guish youth, old age, and the prime of life. We 
will now turn to those Gifts of Fortune by 
[75] which human character is affected. First 
let us consider Good Birth. Its effect on charac- 
ter is to make those who have it more ambi- 
tious; it is the way of all men who have some- 
thing to start with to add to the pile, and good 
birth implies ancestral distinction. The well- 
[20] born man will look down even on those 
who are as good as his own ancestors, because 
any far-off distinction is greater than the same 
thing close to us, and better to boast about. Be- 
ing well-born, which means coming of a fine 
stock, must be distinguished from nobility, 
which means being true to the family nature — 
a quality not usually found in the well-born, 
most of whom are poor creatures. In the gen- 
[25] crations of men as in the fruits of the 
earth, there is a varying yield; now and then, 
where the stock is good, exceptional men arc 
produced for a while, and then decadence sets 
in. A clever stock will degenerate towards the 
insane type of character, like the descendants 
of Alcibiades or of the elder Dionysius; a steady 
[30] stock towards the fatuous and torpid type, 
like the descendants of Cimon, Pericles^ and 
Socrates. 

16 

The type of character produced by Wealth lies 
on the surface for all to sec. Wealthy men are 
insolent and arrogant; their possession of 
wealth affects their understanding; they feel 
as if they had every good thing that exists; 
wealth becomes a sort of standard of value for 
1391 * everything else, and therefore they im- 
agine there is nothing it cannot buy. They arc 
luxurious and ostentatious; luxurious, because 
of the luxury in which they live and the pros- 
perity which they display; ostentatious and 
vulgar, because, like other people’s, their 
minds are regularly occupied with the object 
[5] of their love and admiration, and also be- 
cause they think that other people’s idea of 
happiness is the same as their own. It is in- 
deed quite natural that they should be affected 
thus; for if you have money, there arc always 
plenty of people who come begging from you. 


Hence the saying of Simonides about wise 
men and rich men, in answer to Hiero’s wife, 
who asked him whether it was better to grow 
[/o] rich or wise. ‘Why, rich,* he said; ‘for I 
see the wise men spending their days at the 
rich men’s doors.’ Rich men also consider 
themselves worthy to hold public office; for 
they consider they already have the things that 
give a claim to office. In a word, the type of 
character produced by wealth is that of a pros- 
perous fool. There is indeed one difference be- 
tween the type of the ncwly-enriched and 
[75] those who have long been rich: the 
newly-enriched have all the bad qualities men- 
tioned in an exaggerated and worse form — to 
be newly-enriched means, so to speak, no edu- 
cation in riches. The wrongs they do others 
are not meant to injure their victims, but 
spring from insolence or self-indulgence, c.g. 
those that end in assault or in adultery. 

[20] As to Power: here too it may fairly be said 
that the type of character it produces is mostly 
obvious enough. Some elements in this type it 
shares with the wcalihy type, others are better. 
Those in power are more ambitious and more 
manly in character than the wealthy, because 
they aspire to do the great deeds that their pow- 
er permits them to do. Responsibility makes 
[25] them more serious: they have to keep 
paying attention to the duti«« their position in- 
volves. They are dignified rather than arro- 
gant, for the respect in which they are held in 
spires them with dignity and therefore with 
moderation — dignity being a mild and becom- 
ing form of arrogance. If they wrong others, 
they wrong them not on a small but on a great 
scale. 

[30] Good fortune in certain of its branches 
produces the types of character belonging to 
the conditions just described, since these con 
ditions arc in fact more or less the kinds ol 
good fortune that arc regarded as most ini 
portant. It may be added that good fortune 
leads us to gain all we can in the way of fam- 
ily happiness and bodily advantages. It does 
1391 ^ indeed make men more supercilious 
and more reckless; but there is one excellent 
quality that goes with it — piety, and respect for 
the divine power, in which they believe be- 
cause of events which arc really the result ol 
chance. 

This account of the types of character that 
[5] correspond to differences of age or fortune 
may end here; for to arrive at the opposite 
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types to those described, namely, those of the 
poor, the unfortunate, and the powerless, we 
have only to ask what the opposite qualities 

are. 

18 

The use of persuasive speech is to lead to 
decisions. (When we know a "hing, and have 
decided about it, there is no further use in 
speaking about it.) This is so even if one is 
[/o] addressing a single person and urging 
him to do or not to do something, as when we 
scold a man for his conduct or try to change 
his views: the single person is as much your 
‘judge’ as if he were one of many; we may say, 
without qualification, that any one is your 
judge whom you have to persuade. Nor does 
it matter whether we are arguing against an 
actual opponent or against a mere proposition; 
in the latter case we still have to use speech 
[75] and overthrow the opposing arguments, 
and we attack these as we should attack an ac- 
tual opponent. Our principle holds good of 
ceremonial speeches also; the ‘onlookers’ for 
whom such a speech lo put together are treated 
as the judges of it. Broadly speaking, however, 
the only sort of person who can strictly be 
called a judge is the man who decides the is- 
sue in some matter of public controversy; that 
is, in law suits and in political debates, in both 
of which there arc issues to be decided. In the 
section on political oratory an account has al- 
[20] ready been given of the types of character 
that mark the different constitutions.^ 

The manner and means of investing s[:)eeches 
with moral character may now be regarded as 
fully set forth. 

Each of the main divisions of oratory has, we 
have secn,^ its own distinct purpose. With re- 
gard to each division, we have noted the ac- 
cepted views and propositions upon which we 
[25] may base our arguments — for political, 
for ceremonial, and for forensic speaking. We 
have further determined completely by what 
means speeches may be invested with the re- 
quired moral character. We are now to proceed 
to discuss the arguments common to all ora- 
tory. All orators, besides their special lines of 
argument, are bound to use, for instance, the 
topic of the Possible and ImfX)ssible; and to 
[jjo] try to show that a thing has happened, or 
will happen in future. Again, the topic of Size 
is common to all oratory; all of us have to argue 
that things are bigger vor smaller than they 
seem, whether we are making political speech- 

>1.8. *1.3. 


cs, speeches of eulogy or attack, or prosecuting 
1392 * or defending in the law-courts. Having 
analysed these subjects, we will try to say what 
we can about the general principles of arguing 
by ‘enthymeme’ and ‘example’, by the addition 
of which we may hope to complete the project 
with which we set out. Of the above-men- 
tioned general lines of argument, that con- 
cerned with Amplification is — as has been al- 
[5] ready said® — most appropriate to cere- 
monial speeches; that concerned with the Past, 
to forensic speeches, where the required deci- 
sion is always about the past; that concerned 
with Possibility and the Future, to political 
speeches. 

Let us first speak of the Possible and Impossi- 
ble. It may plausibly be argued: That if it is 
possible for one of a pair of contraries to be or 
happen, then it is possible for the other: c.g. if 
[/oj a man can be cured, he can also fall ill; 
for any two contraries are equally possible, in 
so far as they are contraries. That if of two sim- 
ilar things one is possible, so is the other. That 
if the harder of two things is possible, so is the 
easier. That if a thing can come into existence 
in a good and beautiful form, then it can come 
into existence generally; thus a house can exist 
[75] more easily than a beautiful house. That 
if the beginning of a thing can occur, so can 
the end; for nothing impossible occurs or be- 
gins to occur; thus the commensurability of the 
diagonal of a square with its side neither oc- 
curs nor can begin to occur. That if the end is 
ossible, so is the beginning; for all things that 
20] occur have a beginning. That if that 
which is posterior in essence or in order of gen- 
eration can come into being, so can that which 
is prior: thus if a man can come into being, so 
can a boy, since the boy comes first in order of 
generation; and if a boy can, so can a man, for 
the man also is first. That those things are pos- 
[25] sible of which the love or desire is natu- 
ral; for no one, as a rule, loves or desires im- 
possibilities. That things which are the object 
of any kind of science or art are possible and 
exist or come into existence. That anything is 
possible the first step in whose production de- 
pends on men or things which we can compel 
or persuade to produce it, by our greater 
strength, our control of them, or our friend- 
ship with them. That where the parts are pos- 
sible, the whole is jjossible; and where the 
[30] whole is possible, the parts are usually 
•1.9. 
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possible. For if the slit in front, the toe-piece, 
and the upper leather can be made, then shoes 
can be made; and if shoes, then also the iront 
1392** slit and toe-piece. That if a whole ge- 
nus is a thing that can occur, so can the spe- 
cies; and if the species can occur, so can the 
genus: thus, if a sailing vessel can be made, so 
also can a trireme; and if a trireme, then a 
sailing vessel also. That if one of two things 
whose existence depends on each other is pos- 
sible, so is the other; for instance, if ‘double*, 
then ‘half*, and if ‘half’, then ‘double*. That if 
[5] a thing can be produced without art or 
preparation, it can be produced still more cer- 
tainly by the careful application of art to it. 
Hence Agathon has said: 

To some things we hy art must needs attain. 

Others by destiny or lucf^ we gain} 

[/o] That if anything is possible to inferior, 
weaker, and stupider {:)eople, it is more so for 
their opposites; thus Isocrates said that it would 
be a strange thing if he could not discover a 
thing that Euthynus had found out. As for 
Impossibility, we can clearly get what we want 
by raking the contraries of the arguments 
stated above. 

Questions of Past Fact may be looked at in 
the following ways: First, that if the less likely 
[75] of two things has occurred, the more like- 
ly must have occurred also. That if one thing 
that usually follows another has happened, 
then that other thing has happened; that, for 
instance, if a man has forgotten a thing, he has 
also once learnt it. That if a man had the })ow- 
er and the wish to do a thing, he has done it; 
for every one does do whatever he intends to 
do whenever he can do it, there being nothing 
[20] to stop him. That, further, he has done 
the thing in question either if he intended it 
and nothing external prevented him; or if he 
had the power to do it and was angry at the 
time; or if he had the power to do it and his 
heart was set upon it — for people as a rule do 
what they long to do, if they can; bad people 
through lack of self-control; good people, be- 
cause their hearts are set upon goo<l things. 
[25] Again, that if a thing was ‘going to hap- 
pen’, it has happened; if a man was ‘going to 
do something’, he has done it, for it is likely 
that the intention was carried out. That if one 
thing has happened which naturally happens 
before another or with a view to it, the other 
has happened; for instance, if it has lightened, 
it has also thundered; and if an action has been 

' Agathon, fr. 8, Nauck. 


attempted, it has been done. That if one thing 
has happened which naturally hapi^ns after 
another, or with a view to which that other 
happens, then that other (that which happens 
first, or happens with a view to this thing) has 
also happened; thus, if it has thundered it has 
[^o] also lightened, and if an action has been 
done it has been attempted. Of all these se- 
quences some are inevitable and some merely 
usual. The arguments for the ;20/7-occurrence 
of anything can obviously be found by consid- 
ering the opposites of those that have been 
mentioned. 

1393* How questions of Future Fact should 
be argued is clear from the same considera- 
tions: That a thing will be tlone if there is both 
the power and the wish to do it; or if along 
with the power to do it there is a craving lor 
the result, or anger, or calculation, jirompting 
it. That the thing will be done, in these cases, 
it the man is actually setting about it, or even 
if he means to do it later — for usually what we 
[5] mean to do hapjx?ns rather than what we 
do not mean to do. I'hat a thing will happen 
if another thing which naturally haj)|X’ns hc- 
forc it has already happened; thus, il it is cloud- 
ing over, it is likely to ram. That if the means 
to an end have occurred, then the end is likely 
to occur; thus, if there is a foundation, there 
will be a house. 

For arguments about the Greatness and 
Smallness of things, the greater and the lesser, 
[/o] and generally great things and small, 
what wc have already said will show the line 
to take. In discussing deliberative oratory we 
have spoken alK)ut the relative greatness of 
various goods, and about the greater and lesser 
in general.^ Since thcrelore m each type of ora- 
tory the object under discussion is some kind 
of good — whether it is utility, nobleness, or 
justice — it is clear that every orator must obtain 
the materials of amplification through these 
[75] channels. To go further than this, and 
try to establish abstract laws of greatness and 
su[x:riority, is to argue without an object; in 
practical life, particular facts count more than 
generalizations. 

Enough has now been said about these ques- 
[20] tions of possibility and the reverse, of past 
or future fact, and of the relative greatness or 
smallness of things. 

20 

The special forms of oratorical argument hav- 
ing now been discussed, we have next to treat 
*1. 7. 
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of those which are common to all kinds of ora- 
tory. These arc of two main kinds, ‘Example* 
and ‘Enthymeme’; for the ‘Maxim* is part of 
an enthymeme. 

[25] We will first treat of argument by Exam- 
ple, for it has the nature of induction, which is 
the foundation of reasoning. This form ol ar- 
gument has two varieties; one consisting in the 
mention of actual past facts, the other in the 
invention of facts by the speaker. Of the latter, 
again, there arc two varieties, the illustrative 

f arallel and the fable (c.g. the fables of Aesop, 
30] or those from Libya). As an instance of 
the mention of actual facts, take the following. 
The s[>eaker may argue thus: ‘We must pre 
pare for war against the king of Persia and not 
let him subdue Egypt. For Darius of old did 
1393 ^ not cross the Aegean until he had seized 
Egypt; but once he had seized it, he did cross. 
And Xerxes, again, did not attack us until he 
had seized Egypt; but once he had seized it, he 
did cross. If thcrelorc the present king seizes 
Egypt, he also will cross, and therefore we 
must not let him.’ 

The illustrati”^ [ _.!!el is the sort ol argu- 
ment Socrates used: c.g. ‘Public oflicials ought 
not to be selected by lot. That is like using the 
[5] lot to select athletes, instead of choosing 
those who are fit lor the contest; or using the 
lot to select a steersman from among a ship’s 
crew, as if we ought to take the man on whom 
the lot [alls, and not the man who knows most 
about it.* 

Instances of the fable are that of Stcsichorus 
about Phalaris, and that of Aesop in defence 
of the popular leader. When the people of 
[10] Himcra had made Phalaris military dic- 
tator, and were going to give him a I'Kxlyguard, 
Stcsichorus wound up a long talk by telling 
them the fable of the horse who had a field all 
to himself. Presently there came a stag and Ix^- 

i !;an to spoil his pasturage. The horse, wishing 
^5] to revenge himself on the stag, asked a 
man if he could help him to do so. The man 
said, ‘Yes, if you will let me bridle you and get 
on to your back with javelins in my hand’. The 
horse agreed, and the man mounted; but in- 
stead of getting his revenge on the stag, the 
horse found himself the slave of the man. 
‘You too*, said Stcsichorus, ‘take care lest, in 
[20] your desire for revenge on your enemies, 
you meet the same fate as the horse. By mak- 
ing Phalaris military dictator, you have already 
let yourselves be bridle J. If you let him get on 
to your backs by giving him a bodyguard, troin 
that moment you will be his slaves.* 


Aesop, defending before the assembly at Sa- 
mos a poular leader who was being tried for 
his life, told this story: A fox, in crossing a riv- 
[25] er, was swept into a hole in the rocks; 
and, not being able to get out, suffered miseries 
for a long time through the swarms of fleas 
that fastened on her. A hedgehog, while roam- 
ing around, noticed the fox; and feeling sorry 
for her asked if he might remove the fleas. But 
the fox declined the offer; and when the hedge- 
hog asked why, she replied, ‘These fleas are 
by this time full of me and not sucking much 
[jo] blood; if you take them away, others will 
come with fresh appetites and drink up all the 
blood I have left.’ ‘So, men of Samos’, said 
Aesop, ‘my client will do you no further harm; 
he is wealthy already. But if you put him to 
death, others will come along who are not rich, 
1394 ® and their peculations will empty your 
treasury completely.* 

Fables arc suitable for addresses to popular 
assemblies; and they have one advantage — 
they are comparatively easy to invent, whereas 
it is hard to find parallels among actual past 
events. You will in fact frame them just as you 
[5] frame illustrative parallels: all you require 
is the power of thinking out your analogy, a 
power developed by intellectual training. But 
while it is easier to supply parallels by invent- 
ing fables, it is more valuable for the political 
speaker to supply them by quoting what has 
actually happened, since in most respects the 
future will be like what the past has been. 

Where we are unable to argue by Enthy- 
meme, we must try to demonstrate our point 
[/o] by this method of Example, and to con- 
vince our hearers thcicby. If we can argue by 
Enthymeme, we should use our Examples 
as subsequent supplementary evidence. They 
should not precede the Enthymemes; that will 
give the argument an inductive air, which only 
rarely suits the conditions of speech-making. 
If they lollow the enthymemes, they have the 
effect of witnesses giving evidence, and this al- 
ways tells. For the same reason, if you put your 
[75] examples first you must gi\e a large num- 
ber of them; if you put them last, a single one 
is sufficient; even a single witness will serve if 
he is a good one. It has now been stated how 
many varieties of argument by Example there 
are, and how and when they are to be em- 
ployed. 

21 

We now turn to the use of Maxims, in order 
to see upon what subjects and occasions, and 
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[20] for what kind of speaker, they will appro- 
priately form part of a speech. This will appear 
most clearly when we have defined a maxim. 
It is a statement; not a particular fact, such as 
the character of Iphicratcs, but of a general 
kind; nor is it about any and every subject — 
c.g. ‘straight is the contrary of curved’ is not a 
maxim — but only about questions of practical 
[25] conduct, courses of conduct to be chosen 
or avoided. Now an Enthymeme is a syllogism 
dealing with such practical subjects. It is there- 
fore roughly true that the premisses or conclu- 
sions of Enthymemes, considered apart from 
the rest of the argument, arc Maxims: e.g. 

Nether should any man whose wits are sound 
Have his sons taught more wisdom than their 
fellows} 

[jo] 

Here we have a Maxim; add the reason or 
explanation, and the whole thing is an Enthy- 
meme; thus — 

It mahfs them idle, and therewith they earn 
lll-wtll and jealousy thioughout the city} 

1394 ^ Again, 

There no man in all things prosperous} 
and 

There is no man among us all is free, 

[5] arc maxims; but the latter, taken with 
what follows it, is an Enthymeme — 

For all are slaves of money or of chance} 

From this definition of a maxim it follows'that 
there are four kinds ot maxims. In the first 
place, the maxim may or may not have a sup- 
plement. Proof is needed where the statement 
is paradoxical or disputable; no supplement is 
[/o] wanted where the statement contains 
nothing paradoxical, cither because the view 
expressed is already a known truth, e.g. 

Chief est of blessings is health for a man, as it 
seemeth to me} 

this being the general opinion: or because, as 
[75] soon as the view is stated, it is clear at a 
glance, c.g. 

No love is true save that which loves for ever} 

Of the Maxims that do have a supplement at- 
tached, some arc part of an Enthymeme, e.g. 

* Euripides, Medea, 295. * Ibid., 297. 

• Euripides, fr. 661, Nauck. * Euripides, Hecuba, 864 ff. 

• Possibly a fragment of Epicharmus. 

* Euripides, Troades, 1051. 


Never should any man whose wits are sound, &c} 

Others have the essential character of En- 
thymemes, but arc not stated as parts of 
Enthymemes; these latter arc reckoned 
[20] the best; they arc those in which the 
reason for the view expressed is simply im- 
plied, e.g. 

O mortal man, nurse not immortal wrath} 

To say ‘it is not right to nurse immortal 
wrath* is a maxim; the added words ‘O mortal 
man’ give the reason. Similarly, with the words 

Mortal creatwes ought to cherish mortal, not 
immortal thoughts} 

[25] What has been said has shown us how 
many kinds of Ma.xims there are, and to what 
subjects the various kinds are appropriate. 
They must not be given without supplement 
it they express disputed or paradoxical views: 
we must, in that case, either put the supple- 
ment first and make a maxim of the conclu- 
sion, e.g. you might say, ‘For my part, since 
[^o] both unpopularity and idleness are unde- 
sirable, I hold that it is better not to be educat- 
ed’; or you may say this first, and then add the 
previous clause. Where a statement, without 
being paradoxical, is not obviously true, the 
reason should be added as concisely as possible. 
In such cases both laconic and enigmatic say- 
ings are suitable: thus one^might say what 
1395 * Stesichorus said to the Locrians, ‘Inso- 
lence is better avoided, lest the cicalas chirp 
on the ground*. 

The use of Maxims is appropriate only to 
elderly men, and in handling subjects in which 
the speaker is experienced. For a young man 
to use them is — like telling stories — unbecom- 
ing; to use them in handling things m which 
[5] one has no experience is silly and ill-bred: 
a fact sufficiently proved by the special fond- 
ness of country fellows for striking out max- 
ims, and their readiness to air them. 

To declare a thing to be universally true 
when it is not is most appropriate when work- 
ing up feelings of horror and indignation in 
our hearers; especially by way of preface, or 
after the facts have been proved. Even hack- 
[/o] neyed and commonplace maxims are to 
be used, if they suit one’s purpose: just because 
they are commonplace, every one seems to 
agree with them, and therefore they are taken 
for truth. Thus, any one who is calling on his 

^ Euripides, Medea, 295. ■ Fr. Adesp. 79, Nauck. 

• Epicharmus? 
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men to risk an engagement without obtaining 
favourable omens may quote 

One omen of all is best, that we fight for our 
fatherland} 

Or, if he is calling on them to attack a stronger 
force — 

The War-God showeth no favour} 

Or, if he is urging people to destroy the inno- 
cent children of their enemies — 

Fool, who slayeth the father and leaveth his 
sons to avenge him} 

Some proverbs are also maxims, e.g. the prov- 
erb ‘An Attic neighbour’. You are not to avoid 
uttering maxims that contradict such sayings 
as have become public property (I mean such 
[20] sayings as ‘know thyself and ‘nothing in 
excess’) if doing so will raise your hearers’ 
opinion of your character, or convey an effect 
of strong emotion — e.g. an angry speaker 
might well say, ‘It is not true that we ought to 
know ourselves: if this man had 

known himself, he would never have thought 
himself fit for an army command.* It will raise 
i^ople’s opinion of our character to say, for in- 
[25] stance, ‘We ought not to follow the say- 
ing that bids us treat our friends as future en- 
emies; much better to treat our enemies as fu- 
ture Iriends.* The moral purpose should be im- 
plied partly by the very wording of our miixim. 
Failing this, wc should add our reason: e.g. 
having said ‘Wc should treat our friends, not 
as the saying advises, but as if they were going 
to be our friends always’, we should add ‘for 
the other behaviour is that of a traitor’: or we 
[^o] might put it, ‘I disapprove of that saying, 
A true friend will treat his triend as if he were 
going to be his friend for ever’; and again, ‘Nor 
do I approve of the saying “nothing in excess”: 
we are bound to hate bad men excessively.’ 
1395^ One great advantage of Maxims to a 
speaker is due to the want of intelligence in his 
hearers, who love to hear him succeed in ex- 
pressing as a universal truth the opinions 
which they hold themselves about particular 
cases. I will explain what I mean by this, indi- 
cating at the same time how we arc to hunt 
down the maxims required. The maxim, as has 
[5] been already said,^ is a general statement 
anti people love to hear stated in general terms 
what they already believe in some particular 

^ Iliad, XII. 24 * Ibid., x viii. 309. 

*Cf.i. I5(i376*7)- ^ *394* 23- 


connexion: e.g. if a man happens to have bad 
neighbours or bad children, he will agree with 
any one who tells him, ‘Nothing is more an- 
noying than having neighbours’, or, ‘Nothing 
is more foolish than to be the parent of chil- 
dren.’ The orator has therefore to guess the 
[zo] subjects on which his hearers really hold 
views already, and what those views arc, and 
then must express, as general truths, these same 
views on these same subjects. This is one ad- 
vantage of using maxims. There is another 
which is more important — it invests a speech 
with moral character. There is moral charac- 
ter in every speech in which the moral purpose 
is conspicuous: and maxims always produce 
[75] this effect, because the utterance of them 
amounts to a general declaration of moral prin- 
ciples: so that, if the maxims are sound, they 
display the speaker as a man of sound moral 
character. So much for the Maxim — its nature, 
varieties, proper use, and advantages. 

22 

[20] We now come to the Enthymemes, and 
will begin the subject with some general con- 
sideration of the proper way of looking for 
them, and then proceed to what is a distinct 
question, the lines of argument to be embodied 
in them. It has already^ been pointed out that 
the Enlhymeme is a syllogism, and in what 
sense it is so. We have also noted the differ- 
ences between it and the syllogism of dialectic. 
Thus we must not carry its reasoning too far 
[25] back, or the length of our argument will 
cause obscurity: nor must we put in all the 
steps that lead to our conclusion, or we shall 
waste words in saying what is manifest. It is 
this simplicity that makes the uneducated 
more effective than the educated when ad- 
dressing popular audiences — makes them, as 
the poets® tell us, ‘charm the crowd’s ears 
more finely’. Educated men lay down broad 
[50] general principles; uneducated men ar- 
gue from common knowledge and draw ob- 
vious conclusions. We must not. therefore, 
start from any and every accepted opinion, 
but only from those we have defined — those 
accepted by our judges or by those whose 
1396* authority they recognize: and there 
must, moreover, be no doubt in the minds of 
most, if not all, of our judges that the opinions 
put forward really are of this sort. We should 
also base our arguments upon probabilities as 
well as upon certainties. 

*1. 2(1356’* I ^57* 16). 
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The first thing we have to remember is this. 
[5] Whether our argument concerns public 
affairs or some other subject, we must know 
some, if not all, of the facts about the subject 
on which we are to speak and argue. Otherwise 
we can have no materials out of which to con- 
struct arguments. I mean, for instance, how 
could we advise the Athenians whether they 
should go to war or not, if we did not know 
their strength, whether it was naval or military 
or both, and how great it is; what their reve- 
[/o] nues amount to; who their friends and 
enemies are; what wars, too, they have waged, 
and with what success; and so on? Or how 
could we eulogize them if we knew nothing 
about the sea-fight at Salamis, or the battle of 
Marathon, or what they did for the Heraclei- 
dae, or any other facts like that? All eulogy is 
[75] based upon the noble deeds — real or im- 
aginary — that stand to the credit of those eulo- 
gized. On the same principle, invectives are 
based on facts of the opposite kind: the orator 
looks to see what base deeds — real or imagi- 
nary — stand to the discredit of those he is at- 
tacking, such as treachery to the cause of Hel- 
lenic freedom, or the enslavement of their gal- 
lant allies against the barbarians (Acgina, Po- 
[20] tidaea, &c.), or any other misdeeds of this 
kind that arc recorded against them. So, too, in 
a court of law: whether wc arc prosecuting or 
defending, we must pay attention to the exist- 
ing facts of the case. It makes no difference 
whether the subject is the Lacedaemonians or 
the Athenians, a man or a god; we must do the 
same thing. Suppose it to be Achilles whom we 
[25] are to advise, to praise or blame, to accuse 
or defend; here too we must take the facts, real 
or imaginary; these must l^ our material, 
whether we are to praise or blame him for the 
noble or base deeds he has done, to accuse or 
defend him for his just or unjust treatment of 
[jo] others, or to advise him about what is or 
is not to his interest. The same thing applies 
to any subject whatever. Thus, in handling the 
question whether justice is or is not a good, wc 
must start with the real facts about justice and 
goodness. We sec, then, that this is the only 
way in which any one ever proves anything, 
1396 *’ whether his arguments are strictly co- 
gent or not: not all facts can form his basis, but 
only those that bear on the matter in hand: nor, 
plainly, can proof be effected otherwise by 
means of the speech. Consequently, as appears 
in the Topics,^ we must first of all have by us 
[5] a selection of arguments about questions 
^ Cf. Topics^ 1. 14. 


that may arise and are suitable for us to han- 
dle; and then we must try to think out argu- 
ments of the same type for special needs as 
they emerge; not vaguely and indefinitely, but 
by keeping our eyes on the actual facts of the 
subject wc have to s[)eak on, and gathering in 
as many of them as wc can that iKar closely 
upon it: lor the more actual jacts we have at 
[/o] our command, the more easily wc pro\e 
our case; and the more closely they bear on the 
subject, the more they will seem to belong to 
that speech only instead of being common- 
places. By ‘commonplaces’ I mean, for exam- 
ple, eulogy ol Achilles because he is a human 
being or a demi god, or because he joined the 
ex[x*dition against Troy: these things arc true 
of many others, so that this kind of eulogy 
applies no Ix'tter to Achilles than to Diomede. 
[75] I'he special lacts here needetl arc those 
that arc true ol Achilles alone; such facts as 
that he slew I lector, the bravest ot the Trojans, 
and Cycnus the invulnerable, who prevented 
all the Greeks from landing, and again that he 
was the youngest man who joined the exjxrdi- 
tion, and was not bound by oath to join it, and 
so on. 

[20] Here, again, we have our first principle 
ot selection ot Knthymemes — that which rclers 
to the lines ol argument selected. Wc will now 
consider the various elementary classes ol en- 
thymemes. (By an ‘elementary class’ of cnlhy- 
meme I mean the same thiqg as a ‘line ol ar- 
gument’.) We will begin, as we must begin, by 
observing that there are two kinds ot enthy- 
[25] mcmcs.One kind proves some allirmative 
or negative proposition; the other kind ilis- 
proves one. 'Fhc difference lx*tween the two 
kinds is the same as that between syllogistic 
proof and disproof in dialectic. The demonsira 
rive enlhymcmc is formed by the conjunction 
ot compatible propositions; the rclutativc, by 
the conjunction ot incompatible projiositions. 

We may now be said to have in our hands 
the lines of argument for the various special 
subjects that it is useful or necessary to handle, 
[jo] having selected the propositions suitable 
in various cases. We have, in fact, already ascer- 
tained the lines ol argument applicable to cn- 
thynicmes about good and evil, the noble and 
the base, justice and injustice, and also to those 
about types of character, emotions, and moral 
qualities.^ Let us now lay hold of certain lacts 
1397 * about the whole subject, considered 
from a different and more general point ot 
view. In the course of our discussion we will 

* 1. 4-14; LL. n-18. 
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take note of the distinction between lines of 
proof and lines of disproof:* and also of those 
lines of argument used in what seems to be en- 
thymemes, but are not, since they do not repre- 
sent valid syllogisms.^ Having made all this 
clear, we will proceed to classify Objections 
[5] and Refutations, showing how they can 
be brought to bear upon enthymemes.^ 

23 

T. One line of positive proof is based upon 
consideration of the opposite of the thing in 
question. Observe whether that opposite has 
the opfKisite (]uality. If it has not, you refute 
ihc ('riginal proposition; if it has, you establish 
[io] it. E.g. ‘Temperance is beneficial; for li- 
centiousness is hurtful’. Or, as in the Messenian 
speech, ‘If war is the cause of our present trou- 
bles, peace is what we need to put things right 
again’.* Or — 

For if not even evil-doers should 

An^e) us if they niciint not tvhat they did, 

( / 5 1 Then can we owe no gratitude to such 
U wen constrain i : la the good they did //r.® 

Or- 

Sniic in this wot Id liars may win belief . 

Fe sure of the opposite ItJiewisc — that this woild 
Hears many a tiue wnid and believes it not!* 

2. Another line ol proof is got by considcr- 
[20] ing some modification of the key- word, 
and arguing that what can or cannot be said 
of the one, can or cannot be said of the oth- 
er: e.g. ‘just’ doc-s not always mean ‘beneficiar, 
or ‘justly’ would always mean ‘iKiicficially’, 
whereas it is not desirable to be justly put to 
death. 

Another line of proof is based upon cor- 
relative ideas. If it is true that one man gave 
noble or just treatment to another, you argue 
that the other must have received noble or just 
treatment;or that where it is right toccmimand 
obedience, it must have lx*en right to obey the 
command. Thus Diomedon, the tax-farmer, 
[25] said of the taxes: ‘If it is no disgrace for 
you to sell them, it is no disgrace lor us to buy 
them’. Further, if ‘well’ or ‘justly’ is true oi the 
person to whom a thing is done, you argue 
that it is true of the doer. Rut it is possible to 
draw a false conclusion here. It may be just 

^11.23. ^11.24. ® n. 2'5. 

^('f. nnitci-Saiippc, Or. A/t., Pt., ii, p. 154 (Alcid., 
Mewen ., Ir. 2). 

® Adesp. 80, Naiick. 

® Euripides, Thyestesy fr. 396, N.^ 


that A should be treated m a certain way, and 
[jo] yet not just that he should be so treated 
by R. Hence you must ask yourself two distinct 
questions: (i) Is it right that A should be thus 
1397 ** treated.^ (2) Is it right that R should 
thus treat him.^ and apply your results proper- 
ly, according as your answers arc Yes or No. 
Sometimes in such a case the two answers dif- 
fer: you may quite easily have a position like 
that in the Alcmaeon of Thcodcctcs: 

And uvn there none to loathe thy mothers 
crinie'^'^ 

to which cjuestion Alcmaeon in reply says. 

Why, their are two things to examine here. 

[5] And when Alphcsiboea asks what he 
means, he rejoins; 

They judged he* fit to die, not me to slay 
her. 

Again there is the lawsuit about Demosthenes 
and the men who killed Nicanor; as they were 
judged to have killed him justly, it was thought 
that he was killed justly. y\nd in the case of the 
man who was killed at Thebes, the judges 
1 10] were requested to decide whether it was 
unjust that he should be killed, since if it was 
not, it was argued that it could not have been 
uiijust to kill him. 

4. Another line of proof is the a fortiori. 
Thus it may be argued that if even the gods 
arc not omniscient, certainly human beings are 
not. The principle here is that, if a quality does 
not in fact exist where it is more likely to ex- 
ist, it clearly docs not exist where it is less 
likely. Again, the argument that a man who 
[75] strikes his father also strikes his neigh- 
bours follows from the principle that, if the 
less likely thing is true, the more likely thing 
is true also; for a man is less likely to strike his 
father than to strike his neighbours. The argu- 
ment, then, may run thus. Or it may be urged 
that, if a thing is not true where it is more like- 
ly, it is not true where it is less likely; or that, 
il it is true where it is less likely, it is true 
where it is more likely: according as we have 
to show that a thing is or is not true. This ar- 
gument might also be used in a case of parity, 
as in the lines: 

Thou hast pity for thy sire, who has lost his sons: 
[jo] Hast none foi Oeneus, whose brave son is 

dead'^^ 

And, again, ‘if Theseus did no wrong, neither 

t Tliccxlccics, .‘tlrmacon, S^auck, p. 801. 

8 Fr. Adesp. 81, Nauck. 
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did Paris’; or ‘if the sons of Tyndarcus did no 
wrong, neither did Paris’; or ‘if Hector did 
well to slay Patroclus, Paris did well to slay 
Achilles’.* And ‘if other followers of an art arc 
not bad men, neither are philosophers’.* And 
‘if generals are not bad men because it often 
happens that they arc condemned to death, 
[25] neither are sophists*. And the remark 
that ‘if each individual among you ought to 
think of his own city’s reputation, you ought 
all to think of the reputation of Greece as a 
whole*. 

5. Another line of argument is based on con- 
siderations of time. Thus Iphicrates, in the 
case against Harmodius, said, ‘if before doing 
the deed 1 had bargained that, if I did it, I 
should have a statue, you would have given 
me one. Will you not give me one now that I 
[jo] have done the deed? You must not make 
promises when you are expecting a thing to be 
done for you, and refuse to fulfil them when 
the thing has been done.’* And, again, to in- 
duce the Thebans to let Philip pass through 
their territory into Attica, it was argued that ‘if 
1398 * he had insisted on this before he helped 
them against the Phocians, they would have 
promised to do it. It is monstrous, therefore, 
that just because he threw away his advantage 
then, and trusted their honour, they should not 
let him pass through now*. 

6. Another line is to apply to the other 
speaker what he has said against yourself. It is 
an excellent turn to give to a debate, as may be 
seen in the Teucer* It was employed by Iphi- 
[5] crates in his reply to Aristophon. ‘Would 
you, he asked, ‘take a bribe to betray the fleet?’ 
‘No’, said Aristophon; and Iphicrates replied, 
‘Very good: if you, who are Aristophon, 
would not betray the fleet, would I, who am 
Iphicrates?’*^ Only, it must be recognized be- 
forehand that the other man is more likely 
than you are to commit the crime in question. 
Otherwise you will make yourself ridiculous; 
[/o] if it is Aristeidcs who is prosecuting, you 
cannot say that sort of thing to him. The pur- 
pose is to discredit the prosecutor, who as a rule 
would have it appear that his character is bet- 
ter than that of the defendant, a pretension 
which it is desirable to upset. But the use of 
such an argument is in all cases ridiculous if 

^ Baitcr>Sauppc, Or. Att.y Pt. ii. p, 223; Polycratcs, Or. 
IX, fragm. 1. 

* Cf. Isocrates, Anttdosts, § 209. 

* Baitcr'Sauppc, p. 179; Lysias, Or. xviii, fragm. i. 

^ Of Sophocles. 

* Baiter-Sauppe, op. ci/., p. 191 ; Lysias, Or. lxv, fragm. 

I. 


you arc attacking others for what you do or 
would do yourself, or are urging others to do 
what you neither do nor would do yourself. 
[75] 7. Another line of proof is secured by de- 
fining your terms. Thus, ‘What is the super- 
natural? Surely it is either a god or the work 
of a god. Well, any one who believes that the 
work of a god exists, cannot help also believ- 
ing that gods exist’.® Or take the argument of 
Iphicrates, ‘Goodness is true nobility; neither 
Harmodius nor Aristogeiton had any nobility 
before they did a noble deed’. He also argued 
[20] that he himself was more akin to Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton than his opponent was. 
‘At any rate, my deeds are more akin to those 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton than yours 
arc’.^ Another example may be found in the 
Alexander} ‘Every one will agree that by in- 
continent people we mean those who are not 
satisfied with the enjoyment of one love.’ A 
further example is to be found in the reason 

f iven by Socrates for not going to the court of 
25] Archelaus. He said that ‘one is insulted 
by being unable to requite benefits, as well as 
by being unable to requite injuries’.® All the 
persons mentioned define their term and get 
at its essential meaning, and then use the re- 
sult when reasoning on the point at issue. 

8. Another line of argument is founded 
upon the various senses of a word. Such a word 
is ‘rightly’, as has been explained in the Topics. 

9. Another line is based upon logical divi- 
sion. Thus, ‘All men do wFong from one of 
[jo] three motives, A, B, or C: in my case A 
and B are out of the question, and even the 
accusers do not allege C*. 

10. Another line is based upon induction. 
Thus from the case of the woman of Pepare- 
thus it might be argued that women every- 
where can settle correctly the facts about their 
1398 *^ children. Another example of this oc- 
curred at Athens in the case between the ora- 
tor Mantias and his son, when the boy’s mother 
revealed the true facts: and yet another at 
Thebes, in the case between ismenias and Stil- 
bon, when Dodonis proved that it was Ismenias 
who was the father of her son Thettaliscus, 
and he was in consequence always regarded as 
being so. A further instance of induction may 
[5] be taken from the Law of Theodectes:*® ‘If 
*Cf. Plato, Apology, 27. 

^ Baitcr-Sauppc, op. at., p. 179; Lyvas, Or. xviii, fr, 2. 
• Ibid., p. 225; Polycratcs, Or. ix, fr, 2. 

•Cf. Xenophon, Apol. Socr. 17; Laertius, Vit. Soar, iii 
5 » 25 * 

^®Cf. Baitcr-Sauppc, Or. An., Pt. ii, p. 247 (Thco- 
dcctes, N6/«>s, £r. i). 
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wc do not hand over our horses to the care of 
men who have mishandled other people’s 
horses, nor ships to those who have wrecked 
other people’s ships, and if this is true of every- 
thing else alike, then men who have failed to 
secure other people’s safety arc not to be em- 
ployed to secure our own.’ Another instance is 
the argument of Alcidamas:^ “Every one hon- 
[/o] ours the wise. Thus the Parians have 
honoured Archilochus, in spite of his bitter 
tongue; the Chians Homer, though he was not 
their countryman; the Mytilenacans Sappho, 
though she was a woman; the Lacedaemonians 
actually made Chilon a member of their sen- 
ate, though they arc the least literary of men; 
the Italian Greeks honoured Pythagoras; the 
inhabitants of Lampsacus gave public burial to 
[75] Anaxagoras, though he was an alien, and 
honour him even to this day. (It may be ar- 
gued that peoples for whom philosophers leg- 
islate are always prosperous) on the ground 
that the Athenians became prosperous under 
Solon’s laws and the Lacedaemonians under 
those of Lycurgus, while at Thebes no sooner 
did the leading n ^’^romc philosophers than 
the country began to prosper. 

IT. Another line of argument is founded 
upon some decision already pronounced, 
whether on the same subject or on one like it 
[20] or contrary to it. Such a proof is most ef- 
fective if every one has always decided thus; 
but if not every one, then at any rate most peo- 
ple; or if all, or most, wise or good men have 
thus decided, or the actual judges of the pres- 
ent question, or those whose authority they ac- 
cept, or any one whose decision they cannot 
gainsay because he has complete control over 
them, or those whom it is not seemly to gain- 
say, as the gods, or one’s father, or one’s teach- 
ers. Thus Autocles said, when attacking Mixi- 
[25] demides, that it was a strange thing that 
the Dread Goddesses could without loss of 
dignity submit to the judgement of the Are- 
opagus, and yet Mixidemides could not. Or as 
Sappho said, ‘Death is an evil thing; the gods 
have so judged it, or they would die’.^ Or 
again as Aristippus said in reply to Plato when 
he spoke somewhat too dogmatically, as Aris- 
[joJ tippus thought; ‘Well, anyhow, our 
jriend\ meaning Socrates, ‘never spoke like 
that’. And Hegesippus, having previously con- 
sulted Zeus at Olympia, asked Apollo at Del- 
phi ‘whether his opinion was the same as his 
1399 ® father’s’, implying that it would be 

' Ibid., p. 155; Alcidamas, Movaelovt fr. 2. 

■ Sappho, £r » ^7, Ucrgk. 


shameful for him to contradict his father. Thus 
too Isocrates argued that Helen must have 
been a good woman, because Theseus decided 
that she was; and Paris a good man, because 
the goddesses chose him before all others; and 
[5] Evagoras also, says Isocrates, was good, 
since when Conon met with his misfortune he 
betook himself to Evagoras without trying any 
one else on the way. 

12. Another line of argument consists in tak- 
ing separately the parts of a subject. Such is 
that given in the Topics:^ ‘What sort of mo- 
tion is the soul? for it must be this or that.’ 
The Socrates of Theodectes provides an exam- 
ple: ‘What temple has he profaned ? What gods 
recognized by the state has he not honoured?’^ 

13. Since it happens that any given thing 
usually has both good and bad consequences, 
[/o] another line of argument consists in using 
those consequences as a reason for urging that 
a thing should or should not be done, for pros- 
ecuting or defending any one, for eulogy or 
censure. Pl.g. education leads both to unpopu- 
larity, which is bad, and to wisdom, which is 

f ood. Hence you either argue, ‘It is therefore 
75] not well to be educated, since it is not 
well to he unpopular’: or you answer, ‘No, it is 
well to be educated, since it is well to be wise’. 
The /^rt of Rhetoric of Callippus is made up 
of this line of argument, with the addition of 
those of Possibility and the others of that kind 
already described.^ 

14. Another line of argument is used when 
we have to urge or discourage a course of ac- 
tion that may be done in either of two oppo- 
site ways, and have to apply the method just 
mentioned to both. The difference between 
[20] this one and the last is that, whereas in 
the last any two things are contrasted, here the 
things contrasted are opposites. For instance, 
the priestess enjoined upon her son not to take 
to public .speaking: ‘For’, she said, ‘if you say 
what is right, men will hate you; if you say 
what is wrong, the gods will hate you.’ The 
reply might be, ‘On the contrary, you ought to 
take to public speaking: for if you say what is 
right, the gods will love you; if you say what 
[25] is wrong, men will love you.’ This 
amounts to the proverbial ‘buying the marsh 
with the salt’. It is just this situation, viz. 
when each of two opposites has both a good 
and a bad consequence opposite respectively to 

* Cf. Tupicsy II. 4 ; IV. I . 

* Baitcr-Sauppe, Or. Att.^ Pt. 11, p. 247; Theodectes, 
2ci}icpdrous 'AiroXo7/a, fragm. 1. 

® II. 19 above. 
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each other, that has been termed divarication. 

15. Another line of argument is this: The 
things people approve of openly are not those 
which they approve of secretly: openly, their 
chief praise is given to justice and nobleness; 
[50] but in their hearts they prefer their own 
advantage. Try, in face of this, to establish the 
point of view which your opponent has not 
adopted. This is the most effective of the forms 
of argument that contradict common opinion. 

16. Another line is that of rational corre- 
spondence. E.g. Iphicrates, when they were 
trying to compel his son, a youth under the 

f rescribed age, to perform one of the state du- 
^5] ties because he was tall, said ‘If you 
count tall boys men, you will next be voting 
short men boys’.^ And Theodet tes in his Lajw 
1399** said, ‘You make citizens of such mer- 
cenaries as Strabax and Charidemus, as a re- 
ward of their merits; will you not make exiles 
of such citizens as those who have done irrep- 
arable harm among the mercenaries?’ 

17. Another line is the argument that if two 
[5] results are the same their antecedents are 
also the same. For instance, it was a saying of 
Xenophanes that to assert that the gods had 
birth is as impious as to say that they die; the 
consequence of both statements is that there 
is a time when the gods do not exist. This line 
of proof assumes generally that the result of 
any given thing is always the same: e.g, ‘you 
are going to decide not about Isocrates, but 
[/o] about the value of the whole profession of 
philosophy.’ Or, ‘to give earth and water’ 
means slavery; or, ‘to share in the Common 
Peace’ means obeying orders. We arc to make 
either such assumptions or their opposite, as 
suits us best. 

18. Another line of argument is based on the 
fact that men do not always make the same 
choice on a later as on an earlier occasion, but 
reverse their previous choice. E.g. the follow- 
[75] ing enthymeme: ‘When we were exiles, 
we fought in order to return; now we have re- 
turned, it would be strange to choose exile in 
order not to have to fight.’“ On one occasion, 
that is, they chose to l>e true to their homes at 
the cost of fighting, and on the other to avoid 
fighing at the cost of deserting their homes. 

19. Another line of argument is the assertion 
that some possible motive for an event or state 
of things is the real one: e.g. that a gift was 
[20] given in order to cause pain by its with- 
drawal. This notion underlies the lines: 

* Cf, Baitcr-Sauppc, Or. Att.^ Pt. 11, p. 219. 

* Cf. Lysias, Or. xxxiv, §11. 


God gives to many great prosperity. 

Not of good will towards them, but to mdkj: 
The ruin of them more conspicuous? 

[25] Or take the passage from the Meleager 
of Antiphon: 

To slay no boar, but to he witnesses 
Of Meleager* s proteess unto Greece? 

Or the argument in the Ajax of Thcodectes, 
that Diomede chose out Odysseus not to do 
him honour, but in order that his companion 
might he a lesser man than himself — such a 
[jo] motive for doing so is quite possible. 

20. Another line of argument is common to 
forensic and deliberative oratory, namely, to 
consider inducements and deterrents, and the 
motives people have for doing or avoiding the 
actions in question. These are the conditions 
which make us hound to act if they are for us, 
and to refrain from action if they are against 
us: that is, we arc bound to act if the action is 

( possible, easy, and useful to ourselves or our 
^5] friends or hurtful to our enemies; this is 
true even if the action entails loss, provided 
the loss is outweighed by the solid advantage. 
A speaker will urge action by pointing to such 
conditions, and discourage it by pointing to the 
1400* opposite. These same arguments also 
form the materials for accusation or defence 
— the deterrents being pointed out by the de- 
fence, and the inducements by the prosecution. 
As lor the defence, . . . This topic forms the 
whole Art of Rhetoric both of Pamphilus and 
of Callippus. 

[5] 21. Another line of argument refers to 
things which are supposed to happen and yet 
seem incredible. We may argue that people 
could not have believed them, if they had not 
Ixfcn true or nearly true: even that they arc the 
more likely to be true because they arc incredi- 
ble. For the things which men believe arc ci- 
ther facts or probabilities: il, therefore, a thing 
that is believed is improbable and even in- 
credible, it must be true, since it is certainly 
not believed because it is at all probable or 
credible. An example is what Androclcs of the 
deme Pitthus said in his well-known arraign- 
ment of the law. The audience tried to shout 
[/o] him down when he observed that the 
laws required a law to set them right. ‘Why’, 
he went on, ‘fish need salt, improbable and in- 
credible as this might seem for creatures reared 
in salt water; and olive-cakes need oil, incredi- 
ble as it is that what produces oil should need 

• Fr. Adesp. 82, N. * Antiphon, fr. 2, N., p. 792. 

* Baitcr-Sauppc, Or. Att., Ft. ii, pp. 153-4, Androcles. 
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22. Another line of argument is to refute our 
[75] opponent’s case by noting any contrasts or 
contradictions of dates, acts, or words that it 
anywhere displays; and this in any of the three 
following connexions. ( i ) Referring to our 
opponent’s conduct, e.g. ‘He says he is devoted 
to you, yet he conspired with the Thirty.’(2) 
Referring to our own conduct, e.g. ‘He says I 
am litigious, and yet he cannot prove that I 
[20] have been engaged in a single lawsuit.’ 
(3) Referring to both of us together, e.g. "He 
has never even lent any one a penny, but / 
have ransomed quite a numbcT of you.* 

23. Another line that is useful for men and 
causes that have been really or seemingly 
slandered, is to show why the facts are not as 
suppiosed; pointing out that there is a reason 
for the false impression given. Thus a woman, 
[25] who had palmed off her son on another 
woman, was thought to be the lad’s mistress 
bccaust' she embraced him; but when her ac- 
tion was explained the charge was shown to 
be groundless. Another example is from the 
Ajax of Theodectes, where Odysseus tells 
Ajax the reason v'hv though he is really braver 
than Ajax, he is not thought so. 

24. Another line ol argument is to show that 
if the cause is present, the eflect is present, and 
if absent, absent. For by proving the cause you 
[^oj at once prose the effect, and conversely 
nothing can exist without its cause. Thus 
Thrasybulus accused Leodarnas of having had 
his name recorded as a criminal on the slab in 
the Acropolis, and of erasing the record in the 
time of the Thirty Tyrants: to which Lco- 
damas replied, ‘Impossible: for the Thirty 
would have trusted me all the more if my 
[ji] quarrel with the commons had been in- 
scribed on the slab.’^ 

25. Another line is to consider whether the 
accused person can take or could have taken a 
better course than that which he is recommend- 
ing or taking, or has taken. If he has not taken 
1400^ this better course, it is clear that he is 
not guilty, since no one deliberately and con- 
sciously chooses what is bad. This argument 
is, however, fallacious, for it often becomes 
clear after the event how the action could have 
been done better, though before the event this 
was far from clear. 

26. Another line is, when a contemplated 
action is inconsistent with any past action, to 
[5] examine them both together. Thus, when 
the people of Elea asked Xenophanes if they 
should or should not sacrifice to Lcucothca 

^ Baitcr-Saup{)c, Or. At/.y Pt. II, pp. 216-17. 


and mourn for her, he advised them not to 
mourn for her if they thought her a goddess, 
and not to sacrifice to her if they thought her 
a mortal woman. 

27. Another line is to make previous mis- 
takes the grounds of accusation or defence. 
Thus, in the Medea of Carcinus the accusers 
[/o] allege that Medea has slain her children; 
‘at all events’, they say, ‘they arc not to be 
seen’ — Medea having made the mistake of 
sending her children away. In defence she ar- 
gues that it is not her children, but Jason, 
whom she would have slain; for it would have 
been a mistake on her part not to do this if 
she had done the other. This special line of 
[75] argument for enthymeme forms the 
whole ot the Art of Rhetoric in use before 
Theodorus. 

28. Another line is to draw meanings from 
names. Sophocles, for instance, says, 

O steel in heart as thou art steel in name} 

This line of argument is common in praises of 
the gods. Thus, too, Conon called Thrasybulus 
rash in counsel. And Herodicus said of Thrasy- 
machus, ‘You are always bold in battle' \ of 
[20] Polus, ‘you are always a colt'; and of the 
legislator Draco that his laws were those not 
ot a human being but of a dragon, so savage 
were they. And, in Euripides, Hecuba says of 
Aphrodite, 

Her name and Folly^s (iL<t>po<T{fvn^) rightly 
begin alike 

and Chaeremon writes 

Pentheus — a name foreshadowing grief (irti>$os) 

to come} 

[25] The Rcfutaiive Enthymeme has a greater 
reputation than the Demonstrative, because 
within a small space it works out two oppos- 
ing arguments, and arguments put side by 
side are clearer to the audience. But of all 
syllogisms, whether refutative or demonstra- 
tive, those arc most applauded of which we 
[30] foresee the conclusions from the login- 
ning, so long as they are not obvious at first 
sight — for part of the pleasure we feel is at our 
own intelligent anticipation: or those which 
we follow well enough to see the point of them 
as soon as the last word has been uttered. 

24 

Besides genuine syllogisms, there may be syl- 
[35] logisms that look genuine but are not; 

* Soplioi lcs, fr. 597, * liuripidcs, TroadeSy 990. 

* Chaeremon, fr. 4, N., p. 783. 
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and since an enthymemc is merely a syllogism not. You have therefore to adopt whichever of 


of a particular kind, it follows that, besides 
genuine enthymemes, there may be those that 
look genuine but arc not. 

1. Among the lines of argument that form 
1401 * the Spurious Enthymeme the first is 
that which arises from the particular words 
employed. 

(a) One variety of this is when — as in dia- 
lectic, without having gone through any rea- 
soning process, w'e make a final statement as if 
it were the conclusion of such a process, 
‘Therefore so-and-so is not true*, ‘Therefore 
also so-and-so must be true* — so too in rhetoric 
[5] a compact and antithetical utterance passes 
for an enthymeme, such language being the 
proper province of enthymeme, so that it is 
seemingly the form of wording here that causes 
the illusion mentioned. In order to produce the 
effect of genuine reasoning by our form of 
wording it is useful to summarize the results 
of a number of previous reasonings: as ‘some 
he saved — others he avenged — the Greeks 
flO] he freed’.* Each of these statements has 
been previously proved from other facts; 
but the mere collocation of them gives the 
impression of establishing some fresh conclu- 
sion. 

(^) Another variety is based on the use of 
similar words for different things; c.g. the ar- 
gument that the mouse must be a noble crea- 
ture, since it gives its name to the most august 
[75] of all religious rites — for such the Mys- 
teries are. Or one may introduce, into a eujogy 
of the dog, the dog-star; or Pan, because Pmdar 
said: 

O thou blessed onel 

Thou whom they of Olympus call 

The hound of manifold shape 

That follows the Mother of Heaven:^ 

or we may argue that, because there is much 
disgrace in there not being a dog about, there 
is honour in being a dog. Or that Hermes is 
[20] readier than any other god to go shares, 
since we never say ‘shares all round* except of 
him. Or that speech is a very excellent thing, 
since good men are not said to be worth money 
but to be worthy of esteem — tb«' phrase 
‘worthy of esteem* also having the meaning of 
‘worth speech*. 

2. Another line is to assert of the whole what 
is true of the parts, or of the parts what is true 
[25] of the whole. A whole and its parts arc 
supposed to be identical, though often they arc 

^ Isocrates, Et^ugoras^ 65-9. 

* Pindar, fr. 96, Bcrgk. 


these two lines better suits your purpose. That 
is how Euthydemus argues: e.g. that any one 
knows that there is a trireme in the Peiraeus, 
since he knows the separate details that make 
up this statement. There is also the argument 
that one who knows the letters knows the 
whole word, since the word is the same thing 
as the letters which compose it; or that, if a 
[jo] double portion of a certain thing is harm- 
ful to health, then a single portion must not be 
called wholesome, since it is absurd that two 
good things should make one bad thing. Put 
thus, the enthymeme is refutative; put as fol- 
lows, demonstrative: ‘For one good thing can- 
not be made up of two bad things.’ The whole 
line of argument is fallacious. Again, there is 
Polycrates’ saying that Thrasybulus put down 
thirty tyrants, where the speaker adds them up 
one by one. Or the argument in the Orestes of 
[^5] Thcodcctes, where the argument is from 
part to whole: 

*Tis right that she who slays her lord should die? 

‘It is right, too, that the son should avenge his 
1401 ** father. Very good: these two things arc 
what Orestes has done.’ Still, jxrrhaps the two 
things, once they are put together, do not 
form a right act. The fallacy might also be said 
to be due to omission, since the speaker fails 
to say by whose hand a husband-slayer should 
die. 

3. Another line is the use of indignant lan- 
guage, whether to support your own case or to 
overthrow your opponent’s. We do this when 
[5] paint a highly-coloured picture of the 
situation without having proved the facts of it: 
if the defendant docs so, he produces an im- 
pression of his innocence; and if the prosecu- 
tor goes into a passion, he produces an impres- 
sion of the defendant’s guilt. Here there is no 
genuine enthymeme: the hearer infers guilt or 
innocence, but no proof is given, and the infer- 
ence is fallacious accordingly. 

4. Another line is to use a ‘Sign’, or single 
instance, as certain evidence; which, again, 

ields no valid proof. Thus, it might be said 

10] that lovers arc useful to their countries, 
since the love of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
caused the downfall of the tyrant Hipparchus. 
Or, again, that Dionysius is a thief, since he is 
a vicious man — there is, of course, no valid 
proof here; not every vicious man is a thief, 
though every thief is a vicious man. 

5. Another line represents the accidental as 

• Theodectes, fr. 5, Nauck, p. 803. 
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[75] essential. An instance is what Polycrates 
says of the mice, that they ‘came to the rescue’ 
because they gnawed through the bowstrings.' 
Or it might be maintained that an invitation 
to dinner is a great honour, for it was because 
he was not invited that Achilles was ‘angered’ 
with the Greeks at Tenedos.* As a fact, what 
angered him was the insult involved; it was a 
mere accident that this was the particular form 
that the insult took. 

6. Another is the argument from conse- 
[20] qucncc. In the Alexander, for instance, 
it is argued that Paris must have had a lofty 
disposition, since he despised society and lived 
by himself on Mount Ida: because lofty peo- 
ple do this kind of thing, therefore Paris too, 
we are to suppose, had a lofty soul. Or, if a 
man dresses fashionably and roams around 
at night, he is a rake, since that is the way 
[25] rakes behave. Another similar argument 
points out that beggars sing and dance in 
temples, and that exiles can live wherever they 
please, and that such privileges are at the dis- 
posal of those we account happy and there- 
fore every one mi;<;ht be regarded as happy if 
only he has those privileges. What matters, 
however, is the circumstances under which 
the privileges are enjoyed. Hence this line too 
falls under the head of fallacies by omission, 
f jo] 7. Another line consists in representing 
as causes things which are not causes, on the 
ground that they happened along with or be- 
lorc the event in question. They assume that, 
bei.ausc 13 happens after A, it happens because 
of A. Politicians are especially fond of taking 
this line. Thus Dcmadcs said that the policy 
of Demosthenes was the cause of all the mis- 
chief, ‘for after it the war occurred’.’ 

8. Another line consists in leaving out any 
[ ^5] mention of time and circumstances. E.g. 
the argument that Paris was Justified in taking 
Helen, since her father left her Iree to choose: 
here the freedom was presumably not perpet- 
ual; it could only refer to her first choice, be- 
yond which her father’s authority could not 
1402 * go. Or again, one might say that to 
strike a free man is an act of wanton outrage; 
but it is not so in every case — only when it is 
unprovoked. 

9. Again, a spurious syllogism may, as in 
‘eristical’ discussions, be based on the confusion 
of the absolute with that which is not absolute 

* Raitcr-Sauppe, Or. An., Pt. ii, pp. 221, 222 (Polyi 
crates). 

* Sophocles, *Kx<u,S)P a‘6XXo7oj, Nauck, p. 161. 

* Baitcr-Sauppc, p. 315 (Dcmadcs). 


but particular. As, in dialectic, for instance, it 
[5] may be argued that what-is-not is, on the 
ground that what-is-not is what-is-not; or that 
the unknown can be known, on the ground 
that it can be known to be unknown: so also 
in rhetoric a spurious enthymeme may be 
based on the confusion of some particular 
probability with absolute probability. Now no 
particular probability is universally probable: 
as Agathon says, 

[/o] One might perchance say that was proba- 
bh~ 

That things improbable oft will hap to men.^ 

For what is improbable does happen, and 
therefore it is probable that improbable things 
will happen. Granted this, one might argue 
that ‘what is improbable is probable’. But this 
is not true absolutely. As, in eristic, the impos- 
[75] ture comes from not adding any clause 
specifying relationship or reference or manner; 
so here it arises because the probability in ques- 
tion is not general but specific. It is of this line 
of argument that Corax’s Art of Rhetoric is 
composed. If the accused is not open to the 
charge — for instance if a weakling be tried for 
violent assault — the defence is that he was not 
likely to do such a thing. But if he is open to 
the charge — i.e. if he is a strong man — the dc- 
[20] fence is still that he was not likely to do 
such a thing, since he could be sure that people 
would think he was likely to do it. And so with 
any other charge: the accused must be cither 
open or not ojKn to it: there is in cither case 
an appearance of probable innocence, but 
whereas in the latter case the probability is 
genuine, in the former it can only be asserted 
in the special sense mentioned. This sort of 
argument illustrates what is meant by making 
the worse argument seem the better. Hence 
people were right in objecting to the training 
[2<)J Protagoras undertook to give them. It 
was a fraud; the probability it handled was not 
genuine but spurious, and has a place in no 
art except Rhetoric and Eristic. 

25 

Enthymemes, genuine and apparent, have now 
[^o] been described; the next subject is tlieir 
Refutation. 

An argument may be refuted either by a 
counter-syllogism or by bringing an objection. 
It is clear that counter-syllogisms can be built 
up from the same lines of arguments as the 

♦ Agathon, fr. 9, Nauck, p. 765. 
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original syllogisms: for the materials of syllo- 
gisms are the ordinary opinions of men, and 
such opinions often contradict each other. Ob- 
[^5] jections, as appears in the Topics^ may 
be raised in four ways — cither by directly at- 
tacking your opf>oncnt*s own statement, or by 
putting forward another statement like it, or 
by putting forward a statement contrary to it, 
or by quoting previous decisions. 

1. By ‘attacking your opponent’s own state- 
ment’ I mean, for instance, this: if his enthy- 
meme should assert that love is always good, 
1402 *^ the objection can be brought in two 
ways, either by making the general statement 
that ‘all want is an evil’, or by making the par- 
ticular one that there would be no talk of 
‘Caunian love’ if there were not evil loves as 
well as good ones. 

2. An objection ‘from a contrary statement’ 
is raised when, for instance, the opponent’s 
enthymeme having concluded that a good man 
[5] does good to all his friends, you object, 
‘That proves nothing, for a bad man docs not 
do evil to all his friends’. 

3. An example of an objection ‘from a like 
statement’ is, the enthymeme having shown 
that ill-used men always hate their ill-users, to 
reply, ‘That proves nothing, for well-used men 
do not always love those who used them well’. 

4. The ‘decisions’ mentioned are those pro- 
ceeding from well-known men; for instance, 
if the cnihymemc employed has concluded 
[/o] that ‘Some allowance ought to be made 
for drunken offenders, since they <lid not 
know what they were doing’, the objcctibn 
will be, ‘PittacLis, then, deserves no approval, 
or he would not have prescribed specially 
severe penalties for offences due to drunken- 
ness’. 

Enthymemes arc based upon one or other of 
four kmds of alleged fact: (1) Probabilities, 
(2) Examples, (3) Infallible Signs, (4) Ordi- 
nary Signs, (i) Enthymemes based upon 
[/5] Probabilities are those which argue from 
what is, or is supposed to be, usually true. (2) 
Enthymemes based upon Example ate those 
which proceed by induction from one or more 
similar cases, arrive at a general proposition, 
and then argue deductively to a particular in- 
ference. (3) Enthymemes based upon Infallible 
Signs are those which argue from the inevita- 
ble and invariable. (4) Enthymemes based 
[20] upon ordinary Signs arc those which ar- 
gue from some universal or particular proposi- 
tion, true or false. 

^ Cf. Topics^ viix. lo. 


Now (i) as a Probability is that which hap- 
pens usually but not always, Enthymemes 
founded upon Probabilities can, it is clear, al- 
ways be retuted by raising some objection. The 
refutation is not always genuine: it may be 
spurious: for it consists in showing not that 
your opponent’s premiss is not probable, but 
[25] only in showing that it is not inevitably 
true. Hence it is always in defence rather than 
in accusation that it is possible to gain an ad- 
vantage by using this fallacy. For the accuser 
uses probabilities to prove his case: and to re- 
fute a conclusion as imj^robable is not the same 
thing as to refute it as not inevitable. Any ar- 
gument based uj)on what usually happens is 
always o[>en to objection: otherwise it would 
not be a probability but an invariable and nec- 
[30] essary truth. But the judges think, if the 
refutation takes this form, either that the ac- 
cuser’s case IS not probable or that they must 
not decide it; which, as wc said, is a talsc piece 
of reasoning. For they ought to decide by con- 
sidering not merely what w/rsV lx- true but also 
what is lil{cly to be true: this is, indectl, the 
meaning of ‘giving a verdict in accordance 
with one’s honest opinion’. Thcrelore it is not 
enough lor the defeiulant to rcliitc the accusa 
tion by proving that the charge is not bound 
[35] to be true: he must do so by showing that 
it is not lil{cly to be true. For this purpose his 
objection must state what is more usually true 
than the statement attacked. It may do so in 
either ol two ways: cither in respect of tre- 
c]uency or in rcsjK’ct of exactness. It will be 
most convincing if it does so in both respects; 
for if the thing in question both happens 
1403 ® ojtener as we represent it and happens 
more as wc represent it, the probability is par- 
ticularly great. 

(2) Fallible Signs, and Enthymemes based 
upon them, can be refuted even if the facts arc 
correct, as was said at the outset. For wc have 
shown in the Analytics" that no Fallible Sign 
can iorm part of a valid logical proof. 

[5] (^) Enthymemes depending on examples 
may be refuted in the same way as probabil- 
ities. If wc have a negative instance, the argu- 
ment is refuted, in so far as it is proved not 
inevitable, even though the positive examples 
arc more similar and more frequent. And if 
the positive examples are more numerous and 
more frcc]uent, wc must contend that the pres- 
ent case is dissimilar, or that its conditions arc 
dissimilar, or that it is diffeient in some way or 
other. 

* }^ioT Analytics^ 11. 27. 
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[/o] (4) It will Ik* impossible to refute Infal- 
lible Signs, and Enthymemes resting on them, 
by showing in any way that they do not torm a 
valitl logical proof: this, too, wc see from the 
Analytics} All wc can do is to show that the 
fact alleged does not exist. If there is no doubt 
[75] that it does, and that it is an Infallible 
Sign, refutation now becomes impossible: for 
this is equivalent to a demonstration which is 
clear in every respect. 

26 

Amplification and Depreciation are not an 
clement of enthymeme. By ‘an element of 
cnthyrncnie’ 1 mean the same thing as a line 
oi eiuhymematic argument’ — a general class 
embracing a large number of particular kinds 
of enthymeme. Amplification and Deprecia- 
tion arc one kind of enthymeme, viz. the 
[20] kind used to show that a thing is great 
or small; just as there are other kinds used 
to show that a thing is good or bad, just or 
unjust, and anything else of the sort. All 
these things are the suhjfct matter of syllo- 
gisms and enthvi. mc's; none of these is the 
line of argument of an enthymeme; no more, 


therefore, are Amplification and Depreciation. 
[25] Nor arc Refutative Enthymemes a dif- 
ferent species from (^.onslructive. For it is clear 
that refutation consists either in offering posi- 
tive proof or in raising an objection. In the 
first case we prove the opposite of our adver- 
sary’s statements. Thus, if he shows that a 
thing has hapfx:ned, we show that it has not; 
if he shows that it has not happened, wc show 
that It has. This, then, could not be the dis- 
f jo] tinction if there were one, since the same 
means arc employed by both parties, enthy- 
memes being adduced to show that the fact is 
or IS not so-and-so. An objection, on the other 
liand, IS not an enthymeme at all, as was said 
in the Topics,^ it consists in stating some ac- 
cepted opinion from which it will be clear that 
our opponent has not reasoned correctl) or has 
made a false assumption. 

Three points must be studied in making a 
speech; and wc have now completed the ac- 
[j5] count of (t) Examples, Maxims, Enthy- 
memes, and in general the t/iONght-clemcnl — 
1403 *’ the way to insent and refute argu- 
ments. We have next to discuss (2) Style, and 
(3) Arrangement. 


BOOK III 


I 

In making a speech one must study three 
points: first, the means ol producing persua- 
sion; second, the style, or language, to be used; 
third, the jiroper arrangement of the various 
parts of the speech. We have already specified 
the sources oL jicrsuasioii. We ha\e shown that 
[/o] these arc three in number; what they are; 
and why there are only these three: lor wc 
have shown that persuasion must in e\ery case 
be eficcted either ( 1 ) by working on the emo- 
tions ol the judges themselves, (2) by giving 
them the right impression of the speakers' 
character, or (3) by proving the trutli of the 
statements made. 

Enthymemes also have been described, and 
the sources from which they should be de- 
rived; there being both special and general 
lines of argument for enthymemes. 

[75] Our next subject will be the style of ex- 
pression. For it is not enough to know what 
we ought to say; wc must also say it us we 
0’’ght; much help is thus afforded towards pro- 
ducing the right impression of a speech. The 
first question to receive attention was naturally 

* Ibtd.j II. 27. 


the one that comes first naturally — how ^icr- 
suasion can be produced from the facts them- 
selves. I'he second is how to set these facts out 
[20] in language. A third would be the proper 
method oi deliscry; this is a thing that affects 
the success of a speech greatly; but hitherto the 
subject has been ncglectv^d. Indeed, it was long 
before it found a way into the arts of tragic 
drama and epic recitation: at first poets acted 
their iragctlies themselves. It is plain that tle- 
[25I livery has just as much to do \\ ith oratory 
as with poetry. (In connexion \\ itii poetr\, it 
has been studied by Cflaucon of Teos among 
others.) It is, essentially, a matter of the right 
management of the voice to express the various 
emotions — ol speaking loudly, sottly, or be- 
[jo] tween the two; of high, low, or mter- 
metliale pitch; of the various rhythms that suit 
various subjects. These are the three things — 
volume of sound, modulation of [)itch, and 
rhythm — that a s^K'aker lx:ars in mind. It is 
those who do bear them in mind who usually 
win prizes in the dramatic contests; and just 
as in drama the actors now count for more 
than the poets, so it is in the contests of public 
life, owing to the defects of our political in- 
* Cf. Topusy VIII. 10. 
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[55] stitutions. No systematic treatise upon 
the rules of delivery has yet been composed; 
indeed, even the study of language made no 
progress till late in the day. Besides, delivery 
is — very properly — not regarded as an cle- 
1404 a vated subject of inquiry. Still, the whole 
business of rhetoric being concerned with ap- 
pearances, we must pay attention to the sub- 
ject of delivery, unworthy though it is, be- 
cause we cannot do without it. The right thing 
in speaking really is that we should be satis- 
fied not to annoy our hearers, without trying 
to delight them: we ought in fairness to fight 
[5] our case with no help beyond the bare 
facts: nothing, therefore, should matter except 
the proof of those facts. Still, as has been al- 
ready said, other things affect the result con- 
siderably, owing to the defects of our hearers. 
The arts of language cannot help having a 
small but real importance, whatever it is wc 
have to expound to others: the way in which 
[/o] a thing is said does affect its intelligibility. 
Not, however, so much importance as people 
think. All such arts are fanciful and meant to 
charm the hearer. Nobody uses fine language 
when teaching geometry. 

When the principles of delivery have been 
worked out, they will produce the same effect 
as on the stage. But only very slight attempts 
to deal with them have been made and by a 
few people, as by Thrasymachus in his ‘Ap- 
[15] peals to Pity’. Dramatic ability is a nat- 
ural gift, and can hardly be systematically 
taught. The principles of good diction can be 
so taught, and therefore we have men of aliil- 
ity in this direction too, who win prizes in 
their turn, as well as those speakers who excel 
in delivery — speeches of the written or literary 
kind owe more of their effect to their direction 
than to their thought. 

[20] It was naturally the poets who first set 
the movement going; for words represent 
things, and they had also the human voice at 
their disposal, which of all our organs can 
best represent other things. Thus the arts of 
recitation and acting were formed, and others 
as well. Now it was because poets seemed to 
win fame through their fine language when 
their thoughts were simple enough, that the 
[25] language of oratorical prose at first took 
a poetical colour, e.g. that of Gorgias. Even 
now most uneducated people think that poeti- 
cal language makes the finest discourses. That 
is not true: the language of prose is distinct 
from that of poetry. This is shown by the state 
of things to-day, when even the language of 


tragedy has altered its character. Just as iambics 
[50] were adopted, instead of tetrameters, be- 
cause they arc the most prose-like of all metres, 
so tragedy has given up all those words, not 
used in ordinary talk, which decorated the 
early drama and arc still used by the writers of 
hexameter poems. It is therefore ridiculous to 
[^5] imitate a poetical manner which the poets 
themselves have dropped; and it is now plain 
that we have not to treat in detail the whole 
question of style, but may confine ourselves to 
that part of it which concerns our present sub- 
ject, rhetoric. The other — the poetical — part of 
it has been discussed in the treatise on the Art 
of Poetry} 

2 

1404b then, start from the observa- 

tions there made, including the definition of 
style. Style to be good must be clear, as is 
proved by the fact that speech which tails to 
convey a plain meaning will fail to do just 
what speech has to do. It must also be ap- 
propriate, avoiding both meanness and undue 
elevation; poetical language is certainly tree 
[5] from meanness, but it is not appropriate 
to prose. Clearness is secured bv using the 
words (nouns and verbs alike) that arc cur- 
rent and ordinary. Freedom from meanness, 
and positive adornment too, arc secured by us- 
ing the other words mentioned in the T /7 of 
Poetfy} Such variation from what is usual 
makes the language appear more stately. Pco- 

F le do not feel towards strangers as they do 
10] towards their own countrymen, and the 
same thing is true of their feeling for language. 
It is therefore well to give to everyday speech 
an unfamiliar air: people like what strikes 
them, and are struck by what is out of the 
way. In verse such effects are common, and 
there they are fitting: the persons and things 
there spoken of are comparatively remote from 
ordinary life. In prose passages they are far less 
[75] often fitting because the subject-matter 
is less exalted. Even in poetry, it is not quite 
appropriate that fine language should be used 
by a slave or a very young man, or about very 
trivial subjects: even in poetry the style, to be 
appropriate, must sometimes be toned down, 
though at other times heightened. Wc can now 
see that a writer must disguise his art and give 
the impression of speaking naturally and not 
artificially. Naturalness is persuasive, artifi- 
[20] ciality is the contrary; tor our hearers are 
prejudiced and think wc have some design 
^ Poetics, 202 . * Ibid,, 21 , 22 . 
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against them, as if we were mixing their wines 
for them. It is like the difference between the 
quality of Theodoras* voice and the voices of 
all other actors: his really seems to be that of 
the character who is speaking, theirs do not. 
We can hide our purpose successfully by taking 
the single words of our composition from the 
speech of ordinary life. This is done in poetry 
[25] by Euripides, who was the first to show 
the way to his successors. 

Language is composed of nouns and verbs. 
Nouns are of the various kinds considered in 
the treatise on Poetry.^ Strange words, com- 
pound words, and invented words must be 
used sparingly and on few occasions: on what 
[jo] occasions we shall state later.^ The rea- 
son for this restriction has been already indi- 
cated: they depart from what is suitable, in 
the direction of excess. In the language of 
prose, besides the regular and proper terms 
tor things, metaphorical terms only can be 
used with advantage. This we gather from the 
fact that these two classes of terms, the proper 
or regular and the metaphorical — these and no 
others — are use'^ * ^ everybody in conversa- 
[^5] tion. We can now see that a good writer 
can produce a style that is distinguished with- 
out being obtrusive, and is at the same time 
clear, thus satisfying our definition of good 
oratorical prose. Wortls of ambiguous meaning 
are chiefly useful to enable the sophist to mis- 
lead his hearers. Synonyms are useful to the 
poet, by which I mean words whose ordinary 
1405 * meaning is the same, e.g. iropeveadaL 
(advancing) and fiabi^eLV (proceeding)', 
these two are ordinary words and have the 
same meaning. 

In the Art of Poetry,^ as we have already 
said, will be found definitions of these kinds 
of words; a classification of Metaphors; and 
mention of the fact that metaphor is of great 
[5] value both in poetry and in prose. Prose- 
writers must, however, pay specially careful 
attention to metaphor, because their other re- 
sources are scantier than those of poets. Meta- 
phor, moreover, gives style clearness, charm, 
and distinction as nothing else can: and it is 
not a thing whose use can be taught by one 
man to another. Metaphors, like epithets, must 
[/o] be fitting, which means that they must 
fairly correspond to the thing signified: failing 
this, their inappropriateness will be conspicu- 
ou>: the want of harmony between two things 
is emphasized by their being placed side by 

^ Ibid., 2.1. *111.3,7. 

* Cf. Poetics, 21 , 22. 


side. It is like having to ask ourselves what 
dress will suit an old man; certainly not the 
crimson cloak that suits a young man. And if 
you wish to pay a compliment, you must take 
[75] your metaphor from something better in 
the same line; if to disparage, from something 
worse. To illustrate my meaning: since oppo- 
sites are in the same class, you do what I have 
suggested if you say that a man who begs 
‘prays*, and a man who prays ‘begs*; for pray- 
ing and begging are both varieties of asking. 
[20] So Iphicrates called Callias a ‘mendicant 
priest’ instead of a ‘torch-bearer*, and Callias 
replied that Iphicrates must be uninitiated or 
he would have called him not a ‘mendicant 
priest’ but a ‘torch-bearer*. Both are religious 
titles, but one is honourable and the other is 
not. Again, somebody calls actors ‘hangers-on 
of Dionysus’, but they call themselves ‘artists’: 
each of these terms is a metaphor, the one in- 
[25] tended to throw dirt at the actor, the 
other to dignify him. And pirates now call 
themselves ‘purveyors*. We can thus call a 
crime a mistake, or a mistake a crime. Wc can 
say that a thief ‘took* a thing, or that he ‘plun- 
dered’ his victim. An expression like that of 
Euripides* Telephus, 

Kjtjg of the oar, on Mysta^s coast he landed,^ 

[jo] is inappropriate; the word ‘king* goes be- 
yond the dignity of the subject, and so the art 
is not concealed. A metaphor may be amiss be- 
cause the very syllables of the words conveying 
it fail to indicate sweetness of vocal utterance. 
Thus Dionysius the Brazen in his elegies calls 
poetry ‘Calliope’s screech*.® Poetry and screech- 
ing are both, to be sure, vocal utterances. But 
the metaphor is bad, because the sounds of 
‘screeching’, unlike those of poetry, are dis- 
cordant and unmeaning. Further, in using 
metaphors to give names to nameless things, 
we must draw them not from remote but from 
[jy] kindred and similar things, so that the 
kinship is clearly perceived as soon as the 
words arc said. Thus in the celebrated riddle 
1405 ^’ 

1 marked how a man glued bronze with 
fire to another man*s body,^ 

the process is nameless; but both it and gluing 
are a kind of application, and that is why the 
application of the cupping-glass is here called a 
‘gluing*. Good riddles do, in general, provide 

* Euripides, Telephus, Nauck, p. <583. 

® I )ionvsius Ch.ilcus, Ir. 7, Bergk, vol. 11, p. 264. 

*Clcobulina, fr. i, Bcrgk, vol. 11, p. 62. 
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us with satisfactory metaphors: for metaphors 
[5] irnply riddles, and therefore a good riddle 
can furnish a good metaphor. Further, the 
materials of metaphors must be beautiful; and 
the beauty, like the ugliness, of all words may, 
as Licymnius says, lie in their sound or in 
their meaning. Further, there is a third con- 
sideration — one that upsets the fallacious argu- 
ment of the sophist Bryson, that there is no 
such thing as foul language, because in what- 
[yo] ever words you put a given thing your 
meaning is the same. This is untrue. One term 
may describe a thing more truly than another, 
may be more like it, and set it more intimately 
before our eyes. Besides, two difTcrent words 
will represent a thing in two different lights; 
so on this ground also one term must he held 
[75] fairer or fouler than another. For both 
of two terms will indicate what is lair, or what 
is foul, but not simply their fairness or their 
foulness, or if so, at any rate not in an equal 
degree. The materials of metaphor must he 
beautiful to the car, to the understanding, to 
the eye or some other physical sense. It is bet- 
ter, for instance, to say ‘rosy-fingered morn’,^ 
[20] than ‘crimson-fingered’ or, worse still, 
‘red-fingered morn’. I'he epithets that we ap- 
ply, too, may have a bad and ugly aspect, as 
when Orestes is called a ‘mother-slayer’; or a 
better one, as when he is called his ‘father’s 
avenger’.^ Simonides, w'hen the victor in the 
mule-race offered him a small fee, refused to 
write him an ode, because, he said, it was so 
[25] unpleasant to write odes to half-asses: 
but on receiving an adequate fee, he wrote 

Hail to you, daughters of stonn^footed steeds? 

though of course they were daughters of asses 
too. The same effect is attained by the use of 
diminutives, which make a bad thing less bad 
and a good thing less good. Take, for instance, 
[jo] the banter of Aristophanes in the Baby- 
lonians where he uses ‘goldlet’ for ‘gold’, 
‘cloaklet’ for ‘cloak’, ‘scofflet’ for ‘scoff’, and 
‘plaguelet’. But alike in using epithets and in 
using diminutives we must be wary and must 
observe the mean. 

3 

Bad taste in language may take any of four 
forms; — 

[35] (0 The misuse of compound words. 
Lycophron, for instance, talks of the *many- 

^ Iliad, I. 477, &c. 

* F.uripulcs, Orestes, 15H7, 1588. 

* Simonides, fr. 7, Bcrgk, vol. in, p. 390. 


visaged heaven’ above the * giant-crested earth’, 
and again the ‘strait pat bed shore’ and (lor- 
1406 ® gias of the ‘pauper-poet flatterer’ and 
‘oath-breaking and over-oath-kceping* ? Alci- 
damas uses such expressions as ‘the soul filling 
with rage and face becoming flame-flushed* , 
and ‘he thought their enthusiasm would be 
issue-fraught’ and ‘issue-fraught he made the 

f iersuasion of his words’, and ‘ sombrc-hiied is 
5] the floor of the sca’.*^ The way all these 
words are compounded makes them, we feel, 
fit for verse only. This, then, is one form in 
which bad taste is shown. 

(2) Another is the employment of strange 
words. For instance, Lycophron talks of ‘the 
prodigious Xerxes’ and ‘<poliatii'e Sciron’;^ 
Alcidamas of ‘a toy for poetry’ and ‘the witless- 
[/o] ness of nature’, and says ‘whetted with 
the unmitigated temper of his spirit’.'* 

(^) A third form is the use of long, unsea- 
sonable, or frequent epithets. It is appropriate 
enough for a poet to talk of ‘white milk’.’^* but 
in prose such epithets arc sometimes lacking in 
appropriateness or, when spread too thickly, 
plainly reveal the author turning his prose into 
poetry. Of course we must use some epithets, 
[75] since they lift our style above the usual 
level and give it an air of distinction, l^ut we 
must aim at the due mean, or the result will be 
worse than if we took no trouble at all; we 
shall get something actually bad instead ol 
something merely not good. That is why the 
epithets of Alcidamas seem so tasteless; he 
does not use them as the seasoning of the meat, 
but as the meat itself, so numerous and swollen 
[20] and aggressive are they. For instance, he 
docs not say ‘sweat’, but ‘the moist sweat’; not 
‘to the Isthmian games’, but ‘to the ti>orld- 
concourse of the Isthmian games’; not ‘laws’, 
but ‘the laws that are monaichs of states’; not 
‘at a run’, but ‘his heart impelling him to speed 
of foot’', not ‘a school of the Muses’, but ‘Na- 
ture’s school of the Muses had he inhcritetl’; 
[25] and so ‘frowning care of heart’, and 
‘achiever’ not of ‘popularity’ but of ‘universal 
popularity’, and ‘dispenser of pleasure to his 
audience’, and ‘he concealed it’ not ‘with 
boughs’ but ‘with boughs of the forest trecs\ 
and ‘he clothed’ not ‘his bcxly* but ‘his body’s 
nakedness', and ‘his soul’s desire was counter- 
[ jo] imitative’ (this is at one and the same time 
Blass, Alt. Bcreds.y n, p. 

^ Baiter- Sauppe, op. at., p. 131 ; Cjorgias, fr. vii. 2. 

® Ihid., p. 156; Alcidamas. 

^ Blass, loc. ill. 

® Baitcr-Sauppe, op. cit., p. 156; Alcidamas. 

® e. g. Iliad, IV. 434. 
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a compound and an epithet, so that it seems a 
poet’s effort), and ‘so extravagant the excess of 
his wickedness’.* Wc thus see how the ina}>- 
propriateness of such poetical language im- 
ports absurdity and tastelessness into sjKcchcs, 
as well as the obscurity that comes from all 
this verbosity — for when the sense is plain, you 
[^>5] only obscure and spoil its clearness by pil- 
ing up words. 

The ordinary use of compound wx»rds is 
where thcic is no leriii lor a thing and some 
compound can be easily formed, like ‘pastime’ 
(xpo^'orpt/^eTi^); but if this is much done, the 
1406 *^ prose character disappears entirely. We 
now see why the language of compounds is 
just the thing for writers ol dithyrambs, who 
love sonorous noises; strange words lor writers 
of epic poetry, which is a proud and stalely 
affair; and metaphor for iambic verse, the 
metre which (as has been already” said) is 
widely used to-day. 

[5] (4) There remains the fourth region in 
which bad taste may be shown, metaphor. Met- 
.iphors like other things may be inappropriate. 
Some arc so bcc^.u^u they are ridiculous; they 
arc indeed used by comic as well as tragic po- 
ets. (Jthers arc too grand and theatrical; and 
th(‘se, j 1 they are lardetchtd, may also be ob- 
scure. I'or instance, (lorgias talks of ‘c\ents 
that arc green and lull of sap’, and says ‘loul 
[ /o] was the deed you sow'ed and e\ il the har- 
vest you iea}ied’.'' Idiat is too much like poetry. 
Alcidamas, again, called philosojihy ‘a iortress 
that threatens the pow'er of law’, and the Odys- 
sey ‘a goodly looking-glass ol human litc’,‘ and 
talked about ‘offering no such toy to poetry’: 
all these expressions tail, lor the reasons given, 
[/5J to carry the hearer with them. The ad- 
dress of (iorgias to the swallow, when she had 
let her ilroppings tall on him as she (lew over- 
head, is m the bc-st tragic manner. He said, 
‘Nay, shame, () Philomela’. Ckinsidering her 
as a bird, you could not call her act shamelul; 
considering her as a girl, you could; and so it 
w'as a good gilie to address her as w'hat she 
was once and not as what she is. 

4 

[20] The Simile also is a metaphor; the differ- 
ence is but slight. When the poet says of Achil- 
les that he 

[.dipt on the joc as a linn ^ 

* Zaiici-Sauppc, op. at., p. 156; Alcidamas. 

2 in. 1(1 10 1“ m)- 

® I{aitcT-Saupjx\ op. at., p. 131 ; Ciorgias. 

* Ihid., p. 156; Alt ulamas. 

* Cf. Ihad, XX. 164. 


this is a simile; when he says of him ‘the lion 
leapt’, it is a metaphor — here, since both are 
courageous, he has transferred to Achilles the 
name of ‘lion’. Similes arc useful in prose as 
well as in verse; but not often, since they arc 
[25] of the nature of poetry. They are to be 
employed just as metaphors are employed, 
since they arc really the same thing except for 
the thffcrcnce mentioned. 

The following are examples of similes. An- 
drotion said ol Idrieus that he was like a ter- 
rier let off the chain, that flies at you and bites 
you — Idrieus too was savage now that he was 
[30] let out of his chains. Theodamas com- 
pared Archidamus to an Euxenus who could 
not do geometry — a proportional simile, im- 
plying that Imxenus is an Archidamus who 
can do geometry. In Plato's Republic those 
w'ho strip the dead arc compared to curs which 
bite the stones thrown at them but do not touch 
the throw'er,*’ and there is the simile about the 
Athenian people, who are compared to a ship’s 
[5^5] captain who is strong but a little deat;^ 
and the one about poets’ verses, which are lik- 
ened to persons who lack beauty but possess 
youth I 111 freshness — when the freshness has 
laded the charm jocrishes, and so with verses 
1407 “ w'hen broken up into prose.** Pericles 
compared the Samians to children who take 
their pap but go on crying; and the Boeotians 
to holm-oaks, lx:cause they were ruining one 
another by civil WMrs just as one oak causes an- 
otlxr oak’s fall. Demosthenes said that the 
[sj Athenian jieople were like sca-sick men on 
board ship. Again, Demosthenes compared 
the political orators to nurses who swallow the 
bit of food thciuscUes and then smear the chil- 
dren's lips with the spittle. Antisthenes com- 
pared the lean Cephisoilotus to frankincense, 
[/o] because it w^as his consumption that gave 
one pleasure. All these ideas may be expressed 
either as similes or as metaphors; those which 
succeeil as metaphors wnll obMously do well 
also as similes, and similes, with the explana- 
tion omitted, will appear as metaphors. But 
the proportional metaphor must aUvays apply 
reciprocally to either of its co-ordinate terms. 
[75 1 For instance, if a drinking-bowl is the 
shield ol Dionysus, a shield may fittingly be 
called the drinking-bowl of Ares. 

5 

Such, then, arc the ingredients of w'hich speech 
is composed. The foundation of good style is 

® Plato, RrpuhhCy v. 469. ^ Ibtd., vi. 488. 

8 Cf. Ibtd., X. 601. 
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correctness of language, which falls under five [/o] c.g. ‘Having come, they struck me (of d* 


heads. ( I ) First, the proper use of connecting 
[20] words, and the arrangement of them in 
the natural sequence which some of them re- 
quire. For instance, the connective nkv (e.g. 
I7W ixkv) requires the correlative bk (e.g. 
6 8 k), The answering word must be brought 
in before the first has been forgotten, and not 
be widely separated from it; nor, except in the 
[25] few cases where this is appropriate, is an- 
other connective to be introduced before the 
one required. Consider the sentence, ‘But I, as 
soon as he told me (for Cleon had come beg- 
ging and praying), took them along and set 
out.* In this sentence many connecting words 
are inserted in front of the one required to 
complete the sense; and if there is a long inter- 
val before ‘set out’, the result is obscurity. One 
[jo] merit, then, of good style lies in the right 
use of connecting words. (2) The second lies 
in calling things by their own special names 
and not by vague general ones. (3) The third 
is to avoid ambiguities; unless, indeed, you 
definitely desire to be ambiguous, as those do 
who have nothing to say but arc pretending to 
mean something. Such people are apt to put 
[^5] that sort of thing into verse. Empedocles, 
for instance, by his long circumlocutions im- 
poses on his hearers; these are affected in the 
same way as most people are when they listen 
to diviners, whose ambiguous utterances arc 
received with nods of acquiescence — 

Croesus by crossing the Halys will ruin a mighty 
realm, ^ 

1407 ** Diviners use these vague generalities 
about the matter in hand because their predic- 
tions are thus, as a rule, less likely to be falsi- 
fied. We arc more likely to be right, in the 
game of ‘odd and even’, if we simply guess 
‘even’ or ‘odd’ than if we guess at the actual 
number; and the oracle-monger is more likely 
to be right if he simply says that a thing will 
happen than if he says when it will happen, 
[5] and therefore he refuses to add a definite 
date. All these ambiguities have the same sort 
of effect, and are to be avoided unless we have 
some such object as that mentioned. (4) A 
fourth rule is to observe Protagoras* classifica- 
tion of nouns into male, female, and inani- 
mate; for these distinctions also must be cor- 
rectly given. ‘Upon her arrival she said her say 
and departed (^ 6* cX^oOaa Kal StaXex^etcra 
(5) A fifth rule is to express plural- 
ity, fewness, and unity by the correct wording, 
^ Cp. Herodotus, 1. 53, 91. 


k\d6vT€i ^TVTrrbv fjLe),' 

It is a general rule that a written composi- 
tion should be easy to read and therefore easy 
to deliver. This cannot be so where there arc 
many connecting words or clauses, or where 
punctuation is hard, as in the writings of Her- 
acleitus. To punctuate Heracleitus is no easy 
task, because we often cannot tell w'hcthcr a 

f articular word belongs to what precedes or 
75] what follows it. Thus, at the outset of his 
treatise he says, ‘Though this truth is always 
men understand it not*,^ where it is not clear 
with which of the two clauses the word ‘al- 
ways* should be joined by the punctuation. 
Further, the following fact leads to solecism, 
viz. that the sentence does not work out prop- 
erly if you annex to two terms a third which 
does not suit them both. Thus either ‘sound’ 
[20] or ‘colour’ will fail to work out properly 
with some \erbs: ‘perceive’ will apply to both, 
‘see’ will not. Obscurity is also caused if, when 
you intend to insert a number ot details, you 
do not first make your meaning clear; for in- 
stance, if you say, ‘I meant, alter telling him 
this, that and the other thing, to set out*, rather 
than something of this kind ‘I meant to set out 
[25] after telling him; then this, that, and the 
other thing occurred.’ 

6 

The following suggestions will help to give 
your language impressiveness, (i) Describe a 
thing instead of naming it: do not say ‘circle’, 
but ‘that surface which extends equally from 
the middle every way*. To achieve conciseness, 
do the opposite — put the name instead of the 
description. When mentioning anything ugly 
or unseemly, use its name if it is the descrip- 
[jo] tion that is ugly, and describe it if it is the 
name that is ugly. (2) Represent things with 
the help of metaphors and epithets, being care- 
ful to avoid poetical effects. (3) Use plural for 
singular, as in poetry, where one finds 

Unto havens Achaean} 

though only one haven is meant, 
and 

Here arc my letters many-leaved folds,^ 

[35] (4) Do not bracket two words under one 
article, but put one article with each; e.g. Trjs 
yvvaiKds t^s Ifnerkpas} The reverse to secure 

* I leraclcitus, fr. 1 , Diels. • Fr. Adesp. 83, Nauck. 
’ Euripides, Jphegenia in Tauris, 727. 

^ ‘that wife ot ours.* 
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conciseness; c.g, rijs yvvaLKds.'^ (5) 

Use plenty of connecting words; conversely, to 
secure conciseness, dispense with connectives, 
while still preserving connexion; e.g. ‘having 
1408 * gone and spoken*, and ‘having gone, I 
spoke’, respectively. (6) And the practice of 
Antimachus, too, is useful — to describe a thing 
by mentioning attributes it does not possess; as 
he docs in talking of Teumessus — 

There is a little wind-swept knoll . . ? 

A subject can be developed indefinitely along 
these lines. You may apply this method of 
treatment by negation either to good or to bad 
[5] qualities, according to which your subject 
requires. It is from this source that the poets 
draw expressions such as the ‘stringless* or 
‘lyreless’ melody, thus forming epithets out of 
negations. This device is popular in propor- 
tional metaphors, as when the trumpet’s note 
is called ‘a lyreless melody*. 

7 

[/o] Your language will be appropriate if it 
expresses emotio.i aiul ^iMracter, and if it cor- 
responds to its subject. ‘Correspondence to sub- 
ject* means that we must neither speak casual- 
ly about weighty matters, nor solemnly about 
trivial ones; nor must we add ornamental epi- 
thets to commonplace nouns, or the effect will 
be comic, as in the works of Cleophon, who 
[75] can use phrases as absurd as ‘O queenly 
fig-tree*. To express emotion, you will employ 
the language of anger in speaking of outrage; 
the language of disgust and discreet reluctance 
to utter a word when speaking of impiety or 
foulness; the language of exultation for a talc 
of glory, and that of humiliation for a talc of 
pity; and so in all other cases. 

[20] This aptness of language is one thing that 
makes people believe in the truth of your story: 
their minds draw the false conclusion that you 
arc to be trusted from the fact that others be- 
have as you do when things are as you de- 
scribe them; and therefore they take your story 
to be true, whether it is so or not. Besides, an 
emotional speaker always makes his audience 
feel with him, even when there is nothing in 
his arguments; which is why many speakers 
[25] try to overwhelm their audience by mere 
noise. 

Furthermore, this way of proving your story 
by displaying these signs of its genuineness ex- 
presses your personal character. Each class of 
men, each type of disposition, will have its own 

^ ‘our wife.’ * Antimachus, Thebais^ £r. 2. 


appropriate way of letting the truth appear. 
Under ‘class* I include differences of age, as 
boy, man, or old man; of sex, as man or wom- 
an; of nationality, as Spartan or Thessalian. 
By ‘dispositions’ I here mean those dispositions 
only which determine the character of a man’s 
[^o] life, for it is not every disposition that 
does this. If, then, a speaker uses the very 
words which arc in keeping with a particular 
disposition, he will reproduce the correspond- 
ing character; for a rustic and an educated man 
will not say the same things nor speak in the 
same way. Again, some impression is made 
upon an audience by a device which speech- 
writers employ to nauseous excess, when they 
say ‘Who does not know this.?* or ‘It is known 
to everybody.* The hearer is ashamed of his 
I35] ignorance, and agrees with the speaker, 
so as to have a share of the knowledge that 
everybody else possesses. 

1408 *^ All the variations of oratorical style are 
capable of being used in season or out of sea- 
son. The best way to counteract any exaggera- 
tion is the well-worn device by which the 
speaker puts in some criticism of himself; for 
then people feel it must be all right for him to 
talk thus, since he certainly knows what he is 
doing. Further, it is better not to have every- 
thing always just corresponding to everything 
else — your hearers will see through you less 
[5I easily thus. I mean for instance, if your 
words are harsh, you should not extend this 
harshness to your voice and your countenance 
and have everything else in keeping. If you do, 
the artificial character of each detail becomes 
apparent; whereas if you adopt one device and 
not another, you arc using art all the same and 
yet nobody notices it. (To be sure, if mild senti- 
ments are expressed in harsh tones and harsh 
sentiments in mild tones, you become compar- 
atively unconvincing.) Compound words, fair- 
[/o] ly plentiful epithets, and strange words 
best suit an emotional speech. We forgive an 
angry man for talking about a wrong as ‘heav- 
en-high* or ‘colossal’; and we excuse such lan- 
guage when the speaker has his hearers already 
in his hands and has stirred them deeply cither 
by praise or blame or anger or affection, as 
[75] Isocrates, for instance, does at the end of 
his Panegyric, with his ‘name and fame’ and 
‘in that they brooked*. Men do speak in this 
strain when they are deeply stirred, and so, 
once the audience is in a like state of feeling, 
approval of course follows. This is why such 
language is fitting in poetry, which is an in- 
spired thing. This language, then, should be 
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used cither under stress of emotion, or ironi- 
[20] cally, after the manner of Gorgias and of 
the passages in the Fhuedrus} 

8 

The form of a prose composition should be 
neither metrical nor destitute of rhythm. The 
metrical form destroys the hearer's trust by its 
artificial ap|x^arance, and at the same time it 
diverts his attention, making him watch for 
[25] metrical recurrences, just as children catch 
up the herald’s c|uestion, ‘Whom docs the 
frecdinan choose as his advocate?’, with the 
answer ‘Cleon!’ On the other hand, unrhyth- 
mical language is too unlimited; we do not 
want the limitations of metre, but some limita- 
tion we must have, or the effect will be vague 
and unsatisfactory. Now it is number that lim- 
its all things; and it is the numerical limitation 
of the forms of a composition that constitutes 
rhythm, of which metres are definite sections, 
[^o] Prose, then, is to be rhythmical, but not 
metrical, or it will become not prose but verse. 
It should not even have too precise a prose 
rhythm, and therefore should only be rhyth- 
mical to a certain extent. 

Ot the various rhythms, the heroic has dig- 
nity, but lacks the tones of the spoken lan- 
guage. The iambic is the very language of or- 
dinary people, so that in common talk iambic 
[j5] lines occur oftencr than any others: but 
in a speech we need dignity and the power of 
taking the hearer out of his ordinary self. The 
trochee is too much akin to wild dancing: ,we 
can see this in tetrameter verse, which is one 
1409 * of the trochaic rhythms. 

There remains the paean, which speakers 
began to use in the time of Thrasymachus, 
though they had then no name to give it. The 
paean is a third class of rhythm, closely akin 
to both the two already mentioned; it has in it 
the ratio of three to two, whereas the other 
two kinds have the ratio of one to one, and 
[5] two to one respectively. Between the two 
last ratios comes the ratio of one-and-a-half to 
one, which is that of the paean. 

Now the other tw'o kinds of rhythm must be 
rejected in writing prose, partly for the rea- 
sons given, and partly because they are too 
metrical; and the paean must be adopted, since 
from this alone of the rhythms mentioned no 
definite metre arises, and therefore it is the 
least obtrusive of them. At present the same 
form of paean is employed at the beginning as 
[/o] at the end of sentences, whereas the end 

' Cf. Plato, Phaedrusy 238, 241. 
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should differ from the beginning. There arc 
two opposite kinds of paean, one of which is 
suitable to the beginning of a sentence, where 
it IS indeed actually used; this is the kind that 
begins with a long syllable and ends with three 
short ones, as 

AaXoyeves 1 etre Km[\aVy^ 

[25] and 

\pv(TtOKbij\a "E/care | ttoi 

The other paean begins, conversely, with three 
short syllables and ends with a long one, as 

/zfrd j vdara r* coKitai'or r]\4>avL(Te 

This kind of paean makes a real close: a short 
syllabic can give no effect oi finality, and there- 
fore makes the rhythm appear truncated. A 
sentence should break off with the long sylla- 
ble: the fact that it is over should be indicated 
[20] not by the scribe, or by his period-mark 
in the margin, but by the rhythm itself. 

We have now seen that our language must 
be rhythmical and not destitute of rhythm, 
and what rhythms, in what particular shape, 
make it so. 

9 

The language of prose must lx? cither free-run- 
ning, with Its parts united by nothing except 
the connecting words, like the [ireludes in 
[25] dithyrambs; or compact 4ind antithetical, 
like the strophes of the old }xk-is. 'Fhc free- 
running style is the ancient one, e.g. ‘Herein 
is set forth the inc]iiiry ol Herodotus the 'Hui- 
rian.’'" F.very one used this method lormerly: 
not many do so now. By ‘free running’ style 1 
mean the kind that has no natural stopping- 
[^()\ [)laces, and comes to a stop only because 
there is no more to say ol that subject. This 
style is unsatislying just because it goes on in- 
definitely — one always likes to sight a stop- 
ping-place in front ol one: it is only at the goal 
that men in a race laint and collapse; while 
they see the end of the course belorc them, 
they can keep on going. Such, then, is the free- 
running kind ol style; the compact is that 
[^5] which is in periods. By a period I mean 
a portion of speech that has in itself a begin- 
ning and an end, being at the same time not 

* ‘O I)flos-l)orn, or if pcrchanrc Lycia (thou callcst 
ihy birthplace).’ 

* ‘Cioldcn-haircd Archci, Son of /cus.* 

* ‘Alter earth and its waters, ni|;ht shrouded the Ocean 
from sight.’ I'hese three lines arc Irom the Pagans of 
Sin.omdes in Hergk, in, p. 3*^8; Simonides, fr. 26^. 

^ Herodotus, i. 1, licginmng. 
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too liig to be taken in at a glance. Language of 
1409'’ this kind is satisfying and easy to fol- 
low. It is satisfying, because it is just the re- 
verse of indefinite; and moreover, the hearer 
always feels that he is grasping something and 
has reached some definite conclusion; where- 
as it is unsatisfactory to see nothing m front 
of you and get nowhere. It is easy to follow, be- 
cause it can easily be remembered; and this 
bt'causc language when in periodic form can 
[5] be numbered, and number is the easiest of 
all things to remember. That is why verse, 
which is measured, is always more easily re- 
membered than prose, which is not; the meas- 
ures of verse can lx: numbered. The [period 
must, further, not be completed until the sense 
is complete; it must not l>e capable ot breaking 
off abruptly, as may hapfx;n with the following 
iambic lines of Sophocles — 

[/o] Cdlydon^s soil is this, of Pdops* land 
{The smiling plains face us across the 
strait.y 

By a wrong division of the words the hearer 
may take the meaning to be the reverse of 
what it is; for UiAiafK^*, :n the passage quoted, 
one might imagine that Calydon is in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

A Period may he cither divided into several 
memlxTs or simple. The [^riod of several 
members is a portion of speech (i) complete in 
Itself, (2) divided into parts, and ( ^) easily de- 
livered at a single breath — as a whole, that is; 
[/5I not by fresh breath being taken at the di- 
vision. A member is one of the two parts of 
such a |)eriod. By a ‘simple’ period, 1 mean 
that which has only one meml>er. The mem- 
bers, and the whole periods, should be neither 
curt nor long. A member which is too short 
often makes the listener stumble; he is still ex- 
jx'cting the rhythm to go on to the limit his 
[20] mind has fixed for it; and if mcanwiule 
he is pulled back by the speaker’s stopping, the 
shock is bound to make him, so to speak, 
stumble. If, on the other hand, you go on too 
long, you make him feel left behind, just as 
people who w^hen walking pass beyond the 
boundary before turning back leave their com- 
panions behind. So too if a period is too long 
[25] you turn it into a speech, or something 
like a dithyrambic prelude. The result is much 
like the preludes that Democritus of Chios 
jeered at Mclanippidcs for writing instead of 
antistrophic stanzas — 

He that sets traps for another man* s feet 
Is li1{c to fall into them first; 

' Euripides, Meleager, Nauck, p. 525. 


dnd long-winded preludes do harm to us all, 
But the prcluder catches it worst? 

[^o] Which applies likewise to long-membered 
orators. Periods whose members are altogether 
too short are not periods at all; and the result 
is to bring the hearer down with a crash. 

The }x;riodic style which is divided into 
mcmlxrs is of two kinds. It is cither simply di- 
vided, as in ‘I have often wmndcred at the con- 
veners of national gatherings and the founders 
[^5] of athletic contests’;^ or it is antithetical, 
where, in each of the tw^o members, one of one 
pair of opposites is put along with one ot an- 
other pair, or the same word is used to bracket 
1410“ two opposites, as ‘They aided both par- 
ties — not only those who stayed behind but 
those who accompanied them; for the latter 
they acquired new territory larger than that at 
home, and to the former they left territory at 
home that was large enough’.'* Here the con- 
trasted words arc ‘staying behind' and ‘accom- 
panying’, ‘enough' and ‘larger’. So in the ex- 
ample, ‘Both to those who want to get proper- 
[5] ty and to those who desire to enjoy it’,*' 
win re ‘enjoyment’ is contrasted with ‘getting’. 
Again, ‘it often happens in such enterprises 
that the wise men fail and the fools succeed’;" 
‘they were awarded the prize of valour imme- 
diately, and won the command of the sea not 
long alterwards’;' ‘to sail through the main- 
[/o] land and march through the sea, by bridg- 
ing the Hellespont and cutting through Ath- 
os’;'* ‘nature gave them their country and law 
took it away again’;** ‘some of them perished 
in misery, others were saved in disgrace’;*** 
‘Athenian citizens keep foreigners in their 
houses as servants, while the city of Athens 
allows her allies by thousands to live as the 
[75] foreigner’s slaves’;** and ‘to possess in life 
or to bequeath at death’. *^ There is also what 
some one said about Peirholaus and Lyco- 
phron in a law-court, ‘These men used to sell 
you when they were at home, and now they 
have come to you here and lx)ught you’.*^ All 
these passages have the structure described 
[20] above. Such a form of speech is satisfy- 
ing, because the significance of contrasted ideas 
is easily felt, esjx:cially when they are thus put 
side by side, and also because it has the effect 
of a logical argument; it is by putting two op- 

* Democritus, Xtos iiov < tik 6 s \ Laertius, ix. 49. 

* Isocialcs, Paneg., § i. 

^ Ihtd., §§ 35, 36. 

« Ihd., §41. 6 ^ j 7 Ihid., § 72. 

8 //W., § Hu. 9 Und., § 10 Ibid., § 149. 

§181. 

“ Cf. Baiter-Saupjx:, op. cu., p. 346. 
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posing conclusions side by side that you prove 
one of them false. 

Such, then, is the nature of antithesis. Pari- 
sosis is making the two members of a period 
equal in length. Paromoeosis is making the 
extreme words of both members like each oth- 
[25] er. This must happen either at the begin- 
ning or at the end ot each member. If at the 
beginning, the resemblance must always be be- 
tweert whole words; at the end, between final 
syllables or inflexions of the same word or the 
same word repeated. Thus, at the beginning 

h.yp6v yap 2Xa/3cv iipydv Trap* avrov^ 

and 

do)prjToL T* eTrkXovTO irapappriToi r* kirkecaLV.^ 
At the end 


[jo] 


ovK (hrfOrjaav avTov TaiBioif TtTOkkvai, 

dXX* avTOV alTLOv ytyovevaL^^ 


and 

kv TrXelo’rats 56 <t>povTi<T(. Koi ev e\axL<sra(,s 
eXirLcnv.* 


An example of inflexions of the same word is 

A^ios Si aTadijuai ovk dftos iov 

XclXkov,'^ 

Of the same word repeated, 

aif S' aindv Kal fcoj'ra tXtyts Kaxws /cat vvv 
ypd<t>eLS KaKWS.® 

Of one syllabic, 

[55I tiraOis Seivdv, cl avSp' elS^s 

dpybv? 

It is possible for the same sentence to have all 
1410^ these features together — antithesis, par- 
ison, and homoeoteleuton, (The possible be- 
ginnings of periods have been pretty fully enu- 
merated in the Theodectea.) There are also 
spurious antitheses, like that of Epicharmus — 


* Aristophanes, fr. 649: “A field he took from him, a 
fallow field.” 

* Ihad, IX. 526: “Yer might they by presents be won, 
and by jilcadings be pacified.” 

* “They didn't imagine that he had borne the child, 
but that he was the cause of its havmg been borne y Anon- 
ymous. 

^ “In the midst of plenteous cares and exiguous hopes.” 
Anonymous. 

* “Is he worthy to have a copper statue, when he is not 
worth a copper?” Anonymous. 

' W 'was a\\Ne you spoke evil of him, and now 
^ou write cv'A ol Anony mous. 

•ten a man ^non^mous. 


There one time I as their guest did stay. 

And they were my hosts on another day} 

10 

[5] Wc may now consider the above points 
settled, and pass on to say something about the 
way to devise lively and taking sayings. Their 
actual invention can only come through natu- 
ral talent or long practice; but this treatise may 
indicate the way it is done. Wc may deal with 
them by enumerating the difierent kinds of 
them. We will begin by lemarking that wc all 
[/o] naturally find it agreeable to get hold of 
new ideas easily: words express ideas, and 
therefore those words are the most agreeable 
that enable us to get hold of new ideas. Now 
strange words simply puzzle us; ordinary 
words convey only what we know already; it 
is from metaphor that wc can best get hold of 
something fresh. When the poet calls old age 
‘a withered stalk’,® he conveys a new idea, a 
new fact, to us by means of the general notion 
[^5] of ‘lost bloom’, which is common to both 
things. I'he similes of the poets do the same, 
and therefore, if they are good similes, give an 
effect of brilliance. I’he simile, as has been said 
before,^® is a metaphor, differing from it onl\ 
in the way it is put; and just because it is long 
cr it is less attractive. Resides, it does not say 
outright that ‘this’ is ‘that’, and therefore the 
hearer is less interested in the idea. Wc see, 
[20] then, that both speech and reasoning are 
lively in proportion as they make us seize a new 
idea promptly. For this reason people are not 
much taken either hy obvious arguments (us- 
ing the word ‘obvious’ to mean what is plain 
to everybody and needs no investigation), nor 
by those which puzzle us when we hear them 
stated, but only by those which convey their in- 
formation to us as soon as we hear them, pro 
[25] vided we had not the information already; 
or which the mind only just fails to keep up 
with. These two kinds do convey to us a sort of 
information: but the obvious and the obscure 
kinds convey nothing, either at once or later 
on. It is these qualities, then, that, so far as the 
meaning of what is said is concerned, make an 
argument acceptable. So far as the style is con- 
cerned, it is the antithetical form that appeals 
to us, e.g. ‘judging that the peace common to 
[jo] all the rest was a war upon their own pri- 
vate intcrestsV^ where there is an antithesis 

* Fpicharmus, fr. 49, in Lorenz’s Ixben und Schriften 
des Koers Epicharmos, p. 273. 

^ Odyssey, \\v. 11*3. 

** Isocrates, PhthppuSt 73* 
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between war and peace. It is also good to use 
metaphorical words; but the metaphors must 
not be far-fetched, or they will be difficult to 
grasp, nor obvious, or they will have no effect. 
The words, too, ought to set the scene before 
our eyes; for events ought to be seen in prog- 
ress rather than in prospect. So we must aim 
[^5] at these three points; Antithesis, Meta- 
phor, and Actuality. 

1411® Of the four kinds of Metaphor the most 
taking is the proportional kind. Thus Pericles, 
for instance, said that the vanishing from their 
country of the young men who had fallen in 
the war was ‘as if the spring were taken out of 
the year’. Leptines, speaking of the Lacedae- 
monians, said that he would not have the Athe- 
[5]nians let Greece ‘lose one of her two eyes’ 
When Chares was pressing for leave to be ex- 
amined upon his share in the Olynthiac war, 
Ophisodotus was indignant, saying that he 
wanted his examination to take place ‘while 
he had his fingers upon the people’s throat*. 
The same speaker once urged the Athenians to 
[/o] march to Euboea, ‘with Miltiades’ decree 
as their rations’.^ ’pL'-iates, indignant at the 
truce made by the Athenians with Epidaurus 
and the neighbouring sea-board, said that they 
had stripped themselves of their travelling- 
money for the journey of war. Peitbolaus called 
the state-galley ‘the people’s big stick’, and 
Sestos ‘the corn-bin of the Peiraeus’.^ Pericles 
[75] bade his countrymen remove Acgina, 
‘that eyesore of the Peiraeus.’ And Mocrocles 
said he was no more a rascal than was a certain 
rcsjxictable citizen he named, ‘whose rascality 
was worth over thirty per cent per annum to 
him, instead of a mere ten like his own’.'^ There 
is also the iambic line of Anaxandrides about 
the way his daughters put off marrying — 

[jo] My daughters^ marriage-bonds are overdue,^ 

Polyeuctus said of a paralytic man named Speu- 
sippus that he could not keep quiet, ‘though 
fortune had fastened him in the pillory of dis- 
ease’. Cephisodotus called warships ‘painted 
millstones’.® Diogenes the Dog called taverns 
[25] ‘the mess-rooms of Attica’. Aesion said 
th^t the Athenians had ‘emptied’ their town 
into Sicily; this is a graphic metaphor.^ ‘Till 
all I Icllas shouted aloud’ may be regarded as a 

^ Baitcr-Sauppe, op. cit.y p. 250; I.,cptincs. 

* Baitcr-Sauppc, p. 220; Cephisodotus. 

•// d.^p. 318; Peiiholaus. 

* Ibid.f p. 275 (McKTocies). 

^Anaxandrides; Kock, Com. \i//. Fragm., ii,p, 162. 

‘ Ijjucr-Siuppe, p. 220; fJcphisudotus. 

''’’<P-3i8/AesiaoX 


metaphor, and a graphic one again. Cephiso- 
dotus bade the Athenians take care not to hold 
too many ‘parades’,® Isocrates used the same 
[50] word of those who ‘parade’ at the national 
festivals.® Another example occurs in the Fu- 
neral Speech:^® ‘It is fitting that Greece should 
cut off her hair beside the tomb of those who 
fell at Salarnis, since her freedom and their 
valour are buried in the same grave.’ Even if 
the speaker here had only said that it was right 
to weep when valour was being burled in their 
[35] grave, it would have been a metaphor, 
and a graphic one; but the coupling of ‘their 
1411** valour’ and ‘her freedom’ presents a 
kind of antithesis as well. ‘The course of my 
words’, said Iphicratcs, ‘lies straight through 
the middle of Chares’ deeds’ this is a propor- 
tional metaphor, and the phrase ‘straight 
through the middle’ makes it graphic. The cx- 
[5] pression ‘to call in one danger to rescue us 
from another’ is a graphic metaphor. Lycoleon 
said, defending Chabrias, ‘They did not re- 
spect even that bronze statue of his that inter- 
cedes for him yonder’.*^ This was a metaphor 
for the moment, though it would not always 
apply; a vivid metaphor, however; Chabrias 
is in danger, and his statue intercedes for him 
— that lifeless yet living thing which records 
[/o] his services to his country. ‘Practising in 
every way littleness of mind’^® is metaphorical, 
for practising a quality implies increasing it. 
So is ‘God kindled our reason to be a lamp 
within our souls’,^^ for both reason and light re- 
veal things. So is ‘wc are not putting an end to 
[75] our wars, but only postponing them’, for 
both literal postponement and the making of 
such a peace as this apply to future action. So 
is such a saying as ‘This treaty is a far nobler 
trophy than those we set up on fields of battle; 
they celebrate small gains and single successes; 
it celebrates our triumph in the war as a 
wholc’;^® for both trophy and treaty arc signs of 
victory. So is ‘A country pays a heavy reckon- 
ing in lx;ing condemned by the judgement of 
[20] mankind’,^' for a reckoning is damage de- 
servedly incurred. 

II 

It has already been mentioned that liveliness is 
got by using the proportional type of metaphor 

* Ihid , p. 220; Ccpliiscxiotus. 

® Isocrates, Phltppus. 12. 

Epitaphiui (by l.)Mas ^), 60. 

“ Baitcr-SaupfK, op. ni., p. 191 ; Lysias. 

^ Ibid., p. 240; Lycoienn. Isocrates, lyi. 

Anonymous. ^Hsocrates, Purteg., lyi. 
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and by being graphic (i.e. making your hear- 
ers see things). We have still to explain what 
we mean by their ‘seeing things’, anil what 
must be done to effect this. By ‘making them 
[25] see things’ I mean using expressions that 
represent things as in a stale of activity. Thus, 
to say that a good man is ‘four-square’^ is cer- 
tainly a metaphor: both the good man and the 
square are perfect; but the metaphor does not 
suggest activity. On the other hand, in the 
expression ‘with his vigour in full bloom*“ 
there is a notion of activity; and so in ‘But you 
must roam as free as a sacred victim’;^ and in 

[_jo] Thereat up sprang the Hellenes to their 
feet* 

where ‘up sprang’ gives us actuity as well as 
metaphor, for it at once suggests swiftness. So 
with Homer’s common practice of giving 
metaphorical life to lifeless things: all such 
passages are distinguished by the effect of ac- 
tivity they convey. Thus, 

Downward anon to the valley rebounded the 
boulder remorseless;^ 

and 

The {hitter) anow flew;® 

and 

[)5] Fly/ng on eagerly,"^ 
and 

1412“ Stncl( in the earth, still panting to feed 
on the flesh of the heroes,^ 

and 

And the point of the spear in its fury drove 
full through his breastbone? 

In all these examples the things have the effect 
of being active because they are made into liv- 
ing beings; shameless behaviour and fury and 
so on are all forms of activity. And the poet 
has attached these ideas to the things by means 
[5] of proportional metaphors; as the stone is 
to Sisyphus, so is the shameless man to his vic- 
tim. In his famous similes, too, he treats inani- 
mate things in the same way: 

Curving and crested with white, host following 
host without ceasing}^ 

Here he represents everything as moving and 
living; and activity is movement. 

Metaphors must be drawn, as has been said 
^ Sjrnonules, fr. 5, Bcrgk. * Isocrates, Phtltppus, 10. 

* Ibid.^ 127. * Euripides, Iphigema in Aulis, 80. 

‘ Odyssey, xr. 598. ® lltad, xifi. 587. 

^ Ibid., IV. 1 26. * Ibid., XI. 574. 

• Ibid., XV. 542. Ibid., xiii. 799, 


already," from things that are related to the 
[/o] original thing, and yet not obviously so 
related — just as in philosophy also an acute 
mind will perceive resemblances even in things 
far apart. Thus Archytas said that an arbitra- 
tor and an altar were the same, since the in- 
jured fly to both for relugc. Or you might 
say that an anchor and an overhead hook 
were the same, since both arc in a way the 
[75] same, only the one secures things from 
below and the other from above. And to 
speak of states as ‘levclled’^^ is to identify two 
widely different things, the equality of a 
physical surface and the equality of political 
powers. 

Liveliness is specially conveyed by meta- 
phor, and by the further power of surprising 
the hearer; because the hearer expected some- 
thing different, his acquisition ol the new idea 
[20] impresses him all the more. IIis mind 
seems to say, ‘Yes, to lx: sure; I never thought 
of that’. The liveliness of epigrammatic re- 
marks is due to the meaning not being just 
what the words say: as 111 the saying of Siesi- 
chorus that ‘the cicalas will chirj) to themselves 
on the ground’." Well-constructed riddles are 
attractive lor the same reason; a new idea is 
conveyed, and there is metaphorical expression. 
[25] So with the ‘novelties’ ol Theodorus. In 
these the thought is startling, and, as Theod- 
orus puts it, docs not Ht in with the ideas you 
already have. They arc Idtc the burlesque 
words that one finds in the comic writers. The 
effect is produced even by jokes depending 
upon changes of the letters of a word; this too 
is a surprise. You find this in verse as well 
as in prose. The word which comes is nut 
what the hearer imagined: thus 

[jo] Onward he came, and his feet were shod 
with his — chilblains,^* 

where one imagined the word would be ‘san- 
dals’. But the point should lx: clear the mo- 
ment the words are uttered, jokes made by al- 
tering the letters of a word consist in mean- 
ing, not just what you say, but something that 
gives a twist to the word used; e.g. the remark 
of Theodorus about Nicon the harpist 
d < 7 v (‘you Thracian slavey’), where he pre- 
[^5] tends to mean ^pdrret? av (‘you harjv 
player’), and surprises us when we find he 
1412*’ means something else. So you enjoy the 
point when you see it, though the remark will 

nr. 10(1410^ 52). 

“ Cf. Isocrates, Philippus, 40. ** Cf. 11. 21, above. 

Anonymous. 
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fall flat unless you are aware that Nicon is 
Thracian. Or again: jSouXet abrdv Trepaai} In 
both these cases the saying must fit the lacts. 
I’his is also true ot such lively remarks as the 
one to the effect that to the Athenians their 
empire (iipxv) of th^* sta was not the hegin- 
[5] ning (dpX’i) of their troubles, since they 
gained by it. Or the opposite one of Isocrates, 
that their empire (apxv) the beginning 
(apxv) of their troubles. Either way, the 
speaker says something unexpected, the sound- 
ness of which is thereupon recognized. There 
would be nothing clever is saying ‘empire is 
empire’. Isocrates means more than that, and 
uses ihe word with a new meaning. So too 
with the former saying, which denies that 
dpXV io one sense was apxv in another sense, 
[/o] In all these jokes, whether a word is used 
in a second sense or metaphorically, the joke is 
good if it fits the facts. For instance, Wvaax^TOs 
(proper name) o6x duaax^ros:^ where you say 
that what is so-and-so in one sense is not so- 
and so in another: well, if the man is unpleas- 
ant, the joke fits the tacts. Again, take — 

Thou must not he a stranger sti anger than 

Thfttt shauhFst} 

Do not the words ‘thou must not be’, &c., 
[75] amount to saying that the stranger must 
not always be strange ^ 1 lere again is the use of 
one word in different senses. (31 the same kind 
also IS the much-praiscd verse of Anaxandri- 
des: 

Death is most fit hejore you do 

D( < (h that would ma}{c death ft jor you.^ 

This amounts to saying ‘it is a lit thing to die 
when you arc not fit to die’, or ‘it is a fit thing 
to die when death is not fit tor you’, i.e. when 
[20] death is not the fir return for what you 
arc doing. The type of language employed is 
the same in all these examples; but the more 
briefly and antithetically such sayings can be 
expressed, the more taking they are, tor an- 
tithesis impresses the new itlca more firmly and 
brevity more quickly. They should always 
have either some personal application or some 
[25] merit of expression, if they are to be true 
without being commonplace — two require- 
ments not always satisfied simultaneously. 
Thus ‘a man should die having done no wrong’ 
is true but dull: ‘the right man should marry 

' “You wish for, do you wish] XoprrseeuXt him.” 

® “fiarin^; is past bc.iMug.” 

* Kock, Corri.t Fragni., ill. 209. 

* Anaxamlii h . ihul., 11, p. 161. 


the right woman’^ is also true but dull. No, 
there must be both good qualities together, as 
in ‘it is fitting to die when you are not fit for 
death’. The more a saying has these qualities, 
[^’o] the livelier it appears: if, for instance, its 
wording is metaphorical, metaphorical in the 
right way, antithetical, and balanced, and at 
the same time it gives an idea of activity. 

Successful similes also, as has been said 
above,® arc in a sense metaphors, since they al- 
ways involve two relations like the proportion - 
[^5] al metaphor. Thus: a shield, we say, is 
1413 ® the ‘drinking-bowl of Ares’, ^ and a bow 
is the “chordless lyre’.* This way of putting a 
metaj)hor is not ‘simple’, as it would be if we 
called the bow a lyre or the shield a drinking- 
bowl. There are ‘simple’ similes also: we may 
say that a flute-player is like a monkey, or that 
a short-sighted man’s eyes are like a lamp-flame 
with water dropping on it, since both eyes and 
flame keep winking. A simile succeeds best 
when it IS a converted metaphor, for it is possi- 
[5] blc to say that a shield is liJ{e the drinking- 
bowl of Ares, or that a ruin is lil{e a house in 
rags, and to say that Niceratus is likf a Philoc- 
tetes stung by Pratys — the simile made by 
Thrasymachus when he saw Niceratus, who 
had IxTn beaten by Pratys in a recitation com- 
petition, still going about unkempt and un- 
washed. It IS in these respects that poets fail 
[/o] worst when they fail, and succeed best 
when they succeed, i.e. when they give the re- 
semblance pat, as in 

Those legs of his curl just li]{c par.dty leaves;^ 
and 

Just like Vhilammon struggling with his punch- 
hall}^ 

These are all similes; and that similes arc met- 
aphors has Ix'en stated often already.*^ 

Pro\erbs, again, are metaphors from one 
species to another. Suppose, lor instance, a 
[75] man to start some undertaking m hope of 
gain and then to lose by it later on, ‘Here wc 
have once more the man ol (Carpal hus and his 
hare', says he. For both alike went through the 
said experience. 

It has now been explained fairly completely 
how liveliness is secured and why it has the ef- 

® //vf/., in, p. 447; fr. adesp. 206. ® iii. 4 and 10. 

’ rimoihcus, fr. 16, Bcrgk. CL iii. 4, end. 

* Bcrgk"*, fr. adcs]>. 127, \ol. iii. p. 728. 

® Kurk, Com. .'fit. Tragm.^ iii. Ir. adesp. 207, p. 448. 
Ihith III, fr. 208, p. 448. 
iir. 4, 10, 1 1. 

“ Cl, PueiicSf 21, 
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feet it has. Successful hyperboles are also meta- 

f hors, e.g. the one about the man with a black 
20] eye, ‘you would have thought he was a 
basket of mulberries’; here the ‘black eye’ is 
compared to a mulberry because of its colour, 
the exaggeration lying in the quantity of mul- 
berries suggested. The phrase 7 /^^ so-and-so* 
may introduce a hyperbole under the form of 
a simile. Thus 

Just like Philammon struggling with his punch- 
ball 

[25] is equivalent to *you would have thought 
he was Philammon struggling with his punch- 
ball*; and 

Those legs of his curl just like parsley leaves 

is equivalent to ‘his legs arc so curly that you 
would have thought they were not legs but 
parsley leaves’. Hyperboles are for young men 
to use; they show vehemence of character; and 
this is why angry people use them more than 
[^o] other people. 

Not though he gave me as much as the dust 
or the sands of the sea . . 

But her, the daughter of Atreus* son, I never 
wtll marry, 

Nay, not though she were fairer than 
Aphrodite the Golden, 

Defter of hand than Athene . . ? 

1413 ** (The Attic orators arc particularly fond 
of this method of speech.) Consequently it docs 
not suit an elderly speaker. 

12 

It should be observed that each kind of rhetoric 
has its own appropriate style. The style of 
written prose is not that of spoken oratory, nor 
are those of political and forensic speaking the 
[5] same. Both written and spoken have to be 
known. To know the latter is to know how 
to speak good Greek. To know the former 
means that you are not obliged, as otherwise 
you arc, to hold your tongue when you wish 
to communicate something to the general 
public. 

The written style is the more finished: the 
^ken better admits of dramatic delivery — 
f/o] alike the kind of oratory that reflects char- 
acter and the kind that reflects emotion. Hence 
actors look out for plays written in the latter 
style, and poets for actors competent to act in 
such plays. Yet poets whose plays arc meant to 
be read are read and circulated: Chaeremon, 
^ lUadt IX. 385. * Ibid,, ix. 388-90. 


for instance, who is as finished as a professional 
speech- writer; and Licymnius among the dith- 

f rambic poets. Compared with those of others, 
75] the speeches of professional writers 
sound thin in actual contests. Those of the ora- 
tors, on the other hand, arc good to hear spo- 
ken, but look amateurish enough when they 
pass into the hands of a reader. This is just be- 
cause they are so well suited for an actual tus- 
sle, and therefore contain many dramatic 
touches, which, being robbed of all dramatic 
rendering, fail to do their own proper work, 
and consequently look silly. Thus strings of 
unconnected words, and constant repetitions 
[20] of words and phrases, are very properly 
condemned in written speeches: but not in spo- 
ken speeches — speakers use them freely, for they 
have a dramatic effect. In this repetition there 
must be variety of tone, paving the way, as 
it were, to dramatic effect; e.g. ‘This is the 
villain among you who deceived you, who 
cheated you, who meant to betray you com- 
pletely’. This is the sort of thing that Philemon 
the actor used to do in the Old Men's Madness 
[25] of Anaxandrides, whenever he spoke the 
words ‘Rhadamanthus and Palamcdcs’,® and 
also in the prologue to the Saints whenever he 
pronounced the pronoun ‘I’.* If one docs not 
deliver such things cleverly, it becomes a case 
of ‘the man who swallowed a poker’. So too 
with strings of unconnected words, e.g. ‘I came 
to him; I met him; I besought him’. Such pas- 
sages must be acted, not delivered with the 
[jo] same quality and pitch of voice, as though 
they had only one idea in them. They have the 
further peculiarity of suggesting that a num- 
ber of separate statements have been made in 
the time usually occupied by one. Just as the 
use of conjunctions makes many statements 
into a single one, so the omission of conjunc- 
tions acts in the reverse way and makes a sin- 
gle one into many. It thus makes everything 
more important: e.g. ‘I came to him; I talked 
1414 * to him; I entreated him’ — what a lot of 
facts! the hearer thinks — ‘he paid no attention 
to anything I said’. This is the effect which 
Homer seeks when he writes, 

Nireus likewise from Syme {fhree well-fash- 
ioned ships did bring), 

Nireus, the son of Aglaia (and Charopus, 
bright-faced k^ng), 

Nireus, the comeliest man (of all that to Hi- 
um*s strand)} 

• Kock, Com. An. Fragm., ii, p. 139; Anaxandrides, 
T^povTOfMovLa, fr. 10. 

* Ibid., 11, p. 140; Anaxandrides, E 6 <rc/ 9 eis. 

• Iliad, II. 671-3. 
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If many things are said about a man, his 
name must be mentioned many times; and 
therefore people think that, if his name is 
mentioned many times, many things have been 
said about him. So that Homer, by means of 
this illusion, has made a great deal of Nircus, 
[5] though he has mentioned him only in this 
one passage, and has preserved his memory, 
though he nowhere says a word about him 
afterwards. 

Now the style of oratory addressed to public 
assemblies is really just like scene-painting. 
The bigger the throng, the more distant is the 
point of view: so that, in the one and the other, 
high finish in detail is superfluous and seems 
[/o] better away. The forensic style is more 
highly finished; still more so is the style of lan- 
guage addressed to a single judge, with whom 
there is very little room for rhetorical artifices, 
since he can take the whole thing in better, and 
judge of what is to the point and what is not; 
the struggle is less intense and so the judge- 
ment is undisturbed. This is why the same 
speakers do not distinguish themselves in all 
these branches at oikv, high finish is wanted 
[75] least where dramatic delivery is wanted 
most, and here the speaker must have a good 
voice, and above all, a strong one. It is ceremo- 
nial oratory that is most literary, for it is 
meant to be read; and next to it forensic ora- 
tory. 

To analyse style still further, and add that it 
must be agreeable or magnificent, is useless; 
for why should it have these traits any more 
[20] than ‘restraint’, ‘lilxrality’, or any other 
moral excellence? Obviously agreeableness 
will be produced by the qualities already men- 
tioned, if our definition of excellence of style 
has been correct. For what other reason should 
style be ‘clear’, and ‘not mean’ but ‘appropri- 
ate’? If it is prolix, it is not clear; nor yet if it 
[25] is curt. Plainly the middle way suits best. 
Again, style will be made agreeable by the ele- 
ments mentioned, namely by a good blending 
of ordinary and unusual words, by the rhythm, 
and by the persuasiveness that springs from 
appropriateness. 

This concludes our discussion of style, both 
in its general aspects and in its special applica- 
tions to the various branches of rhetoric. Wc 
have now to deal with Arrangement. 

[jo] A speech has two parts. You must state 
your case, and you must prove it. You cannot 
cither state your case and omit to prove it, or 
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prove it without having first stated it; since 
any proof must be a proof of something, and 
the only use of a preliminary statement is the 
proof that follows it. Of these two parts the 
first part is called the Statement of the case, the 
second part the Argument, just as we distin- 
[35] guish between Enunciation and Demon- 
stration. The current division is absurd. For 
‘narration’ surely is part of a forensic speech 
only: how in a political speech or a speech of 
display can there be ‘narration’ in the technical 
1414*^ sense? or a reply to a forensic oppo- 
nent? or an epilogue in closely-reasoned 
speeches? Again, introduction, comparison of 
conflicting arguments, and recapitulation arc 
only found in political speeches when there is 
a struggle between two policies. They may oc- 
cur then; so may even accusation and defence, 
often enough; but they form no essential part 
of a political speech. Even forensic speeches do 
not always need epilogues; not, for instance, a 
[5] short speech, nor one in which the facts arc 
easy to remember, the effect of an epilogue be- 
ing always a reduction in the apparent length. 
It follows, then, that the only necessary parts 
of a speech are the Statement and the Argu- 
ment. These arc the essential features of a 
speech; and it cannot in any case have more 
than Introduction, Statement, /Argument, and 
Epilogue. ‘Refutation of the Opponent’ is part 
of the arguments: so is ‘Comparison’ of the op- 

r onent’s case with your own, for that process 
io\ is a magnifying of your own case and 
therefore a part of the arguments, since one 
who does this proves something. The Intro- 
duction does nothing like this; nor does the 
Epilogue — it merely reminds us of what has 
been said already. If wc make such distinctions 
wc shall end, like Theodorus and his follow- 
ers, by distinguishing ‘narration’ proper from 
‘post-narration’ and ‘pre-narration’, and ‘refu- 
tation’ from ‘final refutation’. But we ought 
[75] only to bring in a new name if it indi- 
cates a real species with distinct specific quali- 
ties; otherwise the practice is pointless and 
silly, like the way Licymnius invented names 
in his Art oj Rhetoric — ‘Secundation’, ‘Divaga- 
tion’, ‘Ramification’. 

M 

The Introduction is the beginning of a speech, 
[20] corresponding to the prologue in poetry 
and the prelude in flute-music; they arc all be- 
ginnings, paving the way, as it were, for what 
is to follow. The musical prelude resembles the 
introduction to speeches of display; as fluto- 
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players play first some brilliant passage they 
know well and then fit it on to the opening 
notes of the piece itself, so in speeches of dis- 
lay the writer should proceed in the same 
25] way; he should begin with what best 
takes his fancy, and then strike up his theme 
and lead into it; which is indeed what is al- 
ways done. (Take as an example the introduc- 
tion to the Helen of Isocrates — there is nothing 
in common between the ‘eristics’ and Helen.) 
And here, even if you travel far from your sub- 
ject, it is fitting, rather than that there should 
be sameness in the entire speech. 

[^o] The usual subject for the introductions to 
speeches of display is some piece of praise or 
censure. Thus Gorgias writes in his Olympic 
Speech, ‘You deserve widespread admiration, 
men of Greece*, praising thus those who start- 
ed the festival gatherings.^ Isocrates, on the 
other hand, censures them for awarding distinc- 
tions to fine athletes but giving no prize for in- 
tellectual ability. Or one may begin with a piece 
[is] of advice, thus: ‘We ought to honour good 
men and so I myself am praising Aristeides’ or 
‘We ought to honour those who are unpopular 
but not bad men, men whose good c|ualities 
have never been noticed, like Alexander son 
1415* of Priam.’ Here the orator gives advice. 
Or we may begin as s^^ieakers do in the law- 
courts; that is to say, with appeals to the audi- 
ence to excuse us if our speech is about some- 
thing paradoxical, difficult, or hackneyed; like 
Choerilus in the lines — 

Btdt now when allotment of all has been 
made . . } 

[5] Introductions to speeches of display, then, 
may be composed of some piece of praise or 
censure, of advice to do or not to do some- 
thing, or of appeals to the audience; and you 
must choose between making these prelimi- 
nary passages connected or disconnected with 
the speech itself. 

Introductions to forensic speeches, it must 
be observed, have the same value as the pro- 
logues of dramas and the introductions to epic 

f oems; the dithyrambic prelude resembling 
io\ the introduction to a speech of display, as 

For thee, and thy gifts, and thy battle-spoils . . ? 

In prologues, and in epic poetry, a foretaste 
of the theme is given, intended to inform the 
hearers of it in advance instead of keeping 

^ Baiter- 5 «uppc, op. ctt., p. 129 (Gorgias). 

* Choerilus of Samos, Perseis. 

^ Bcrgk, 111, p. 728, fr. adesp. 124. 


their minds in suspense. Anything vague puz- 
zles them: so give them a grasp of the begin- 
[75] ning, and they can hold last to it and fol- 
low the argument. So we find — 

Sing, O goddess oj song, of the Wrath . . / 
Tell me, 0 Muse, of the hero . . 

Lead me to tell a new tale, how there came great 

warfare to Europe 
Out of the Asian land . . 

The tragic poets, too, let us know the pivot 
of their play; il not at the outset like Euripides, 
at least somewhere in the preface to a speech 
[20] like Sophocles — 

Poly bus was my father . . 

and so in Comedy. This, then, is the most es- 
sential function and distinctive property of the 
introduction, to show what the aim of the 
speech is; and therefore no introduction ought 
to be employed where the subject is not long 
or intricate. 

[25] The other kinds of introduction em- 
ployed are remedial in purpose, and may l^ 
used in any type of s[x?ech. They arc concerned 
with the speaker, the hearer, the subject, or the 
speaker’s opponent. Those concerned with the 
speaker himself or with his opponent arc di- 
rected to removing or exciting prejudice. Rut 
whereas the dclendant will begin by dealing 
with this sort of thing, the prosecutor will take 
quite another line and deal with such matters 
[_jo] in the closing part of hrTsjieech. The rea- 
son for this is not far to seek. The defendant, 
when he is going to bring himself on the 
stage, must clear away any obstacles, and there- 
fore must Ix'gin by removing any prejudice 
felt .against him. Rut if you are to excite preju- 
dice, you must do so at the close, so that the 
judges may more easily remember what you 
have said. 

The appeal to the hearer aims at securing his 
[ 35 ] goodwill, or at arousing his resentment, 
or sometimes at gaining his serious attention 
to the case, or even at distracting it — for gam- 
ing it is not always an advantage, and speaker^ 
will often for that reason try to make him 
laugh. 

You may use any means you choose to make 
your hearer receptive; among others, giving 
him a good impression of your character, 
which always helps to secure his attention. He 
1415*’ will be ready to attend to anything that 
touches himsSelf and to anything that is impor- 

* I bad, I. I. ® Odyssey, r. i. 

Chorrilus?; cf. Kiiiki l, op. at., p. 267. 

* Sophocles, Oedipus the King, 774. 
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tant, surprising, or agreeable; and you should 
accordingly convey to him the impression that 
what you have to say is of this nature. If you 
wish to distract his attention, you should imply 
that the subject does not aflect him, or is triv- 
ial or disagreeable. But observe, all this has 
[5] nothing to do with the speech itself. It 
merely has to do with the weak-minded ten- 
dency of the hearer to listen to what is beside 
the point. Where this tendency is absent, no in- 
troduction is wanted beyond a summary state- 
ment of your subject, to put a sort of head on 
the main body of your speech. Moreover, calls 
for attention, when required, may come equal- 
ly well in any part of a speech; in fact, the be- 
[/o] ginning of it is just where there is least 
slackness of interest; it is therefore ridiculous 
to put this kind of thing at the beginning, 
when every one is listening with most atten- 
tion. Choose therefore any point in the speech 
where such an appeal is needed, and then say 
‘Now I beg you to note this point — it concerns 
you quite as much as myseli’; or 

/ will tell you that whose like you have never yet^ 

heard for terror, or for wonder. This is what 
[75] Prodicus called ‘slipping in a bit of the 
fifty-drachma show-lecture for the audience 
whenever they began to nod*. It is plain that 
such introductions arc addressed not to ideal 
hearers, but to hearers as we find them. The 
use of introductions to excite prejudice or to 
dis{x:l misgivings is universal — 

My lord, I will not say that eagerly , . ? 

[20] or 

Why all this preface?^ 

Introductions are po[)ular with those whose 
case is weak, or looks weak; it pays them to 
dwell on anything rather tlian the actual facts 
of it. That is why slaves, instead of answering 
the questions put to them, make indirect re- 
plies with long preambles. The means of ex- 
citing in your hearers goodwill and various 
[25] other feelings of the same kind have al- 
ready been described."* The poet finely says 

May I find in Phacacian hearts, at my coming, 

goodwill and compassion,'^ 

and these arc the two things wc should aim at. 
In speeches of disjilay we must make the hearer 
feel chat the eulogy includes either himself or 

^ Anonymous. - Sophocles, Aniigone, 223. 

®Cf. ICiiiipides, Iphigenia tn Tauns, 1162. 

^ II, c. 1 11 . * Ody^^ey, vi. 327. 


his family or his way of life or something or 
other of the kind. For it is true, as Socrates 
[^o] says in the Funeral Speech^ that ‘the dif- 
ficulty is not to praise the Athenians at Athens 
but at Sparta*. 

The introductions of political oratory will 
be made out of the same materials as those of 
the forensic kind, though the nature of politi- 
cal oratory makes them very rare. The subject 
is known already, and therefore the facts of 
the case need no introduction; but you may 
have to say something on account of yourself 
or to your opponents; or those present may be 
[^5] inclined to treat the matter either more or 
less seriously than you wish them to. You may 
accordingly have to excite or dispel some pre- 
judice, or to make the matter under discussion 
seem more or less important than before: for 
cither of which purposes you will want an in- 
troduction. You may also want one to add ele- 
gance to your remarks, feeling that otherwise 
they will have a casual air, like Gorgias’ eulo- 
1416“ gy of the Eleans, in which, without any 
preliminary sparring or fencing, he begins 
straight off with ‘Happy city of Elis!*^ 

15 

In dealing with prejudice, one class of argu- 
ment is that whereby you can disjx:! objection- 
able suppositions about yourself. It makes no 
[5] practical difference w^hethcr such a sup- 
position has been put into words or not, so 
that this distinction may be ignored. Another 
way is to meet any of the issues directly: to 
deny the alleged fact; or to say that you have 
done no harm, or none to him, or not as much 
as he says; or that you have done him no in- 
justice, or not much; or that you have done 
nothing disgraceful, or nothing disgraceful 
enough to matter: these are the sort of ques- 
tions on which the dispute hinges. Thus Iphi- 
[/o] crates replying to Nausicrates, admitted 
that he had done the tleed alleged, and that he 
had done Nausicrates harm, but not that he 
had done him wrong. Or you may admit the 
wrong, but balance it with other facts, and say 
that, if the deed harmed him, at any rate it 
was honourable; or that, if it gave him pain, 
at least it did him good; or something else like 
that. Another way is to allege that your action 
was due to mistake, or bad luck, or necessity — 
[75] as Sophocles said he was not trembling, 
as his traducer maintained, in order to make 
people think him an old man, but because he 

®Cf. Plato, \ft'nerrnu<, 235 d. 

^ BaiUT'Saiippc, (Jr. At/., I't. ii. p. 130, Gorgias. 
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could not help it; he would rather not be eighty 
years old. You may balance your motive 
against your actual deed; saying, for instance, 
that you did not mean to injure him but to do 
so-and-so; that you did not do what you are 
falsely charged with doing — the damage was 
accidental — ‘I should indeed be a detestable 

f erson if I had deliberately intended this re- 
20] suit.’ Another way is open when your 
calumniator, or any of his connexions, is or has 
been subject to the same grounds for suspicion. 
Yet another, when others are subject to the 
same grounds for suspicion but arc admitted to 
be in fact innocent of the charge: e.g. ‘Must I 
be a profligate because I am well-groomed? 
Then so-and-so must be one too.’ Another, if 
other people have been calumniated by the 
same man or some one else, or, without being 
[25] calumniated, have been suspected, like 
yourself now, and yet have been proved in- 
nocent. Another way is to return calumny for 
calumny and say, ‘It is monstrous to trust the 
man’s statements when you cannot trust the 
man himself.’ Another is when the question 
has been already decided. So with Euripides’ 
reply to Hygiaenon, who, in the action for an 
exchange of properties, accused him of impiety 
[50] in having written a line encouraging 
perjury — 

A/y tongue hath sworn\ no oath is on my soul} 

Euripides said that his opponent himself was 
guilty in bringing into the law-courts cases 
whose decision belonged to the Dionysiac con- 
tests. ‘If I have not already answered for 'my 
words there, I am ready to do so if you choose 
to prosecute me there.’^ Another method is to 
denounce calumny, showing what an enormity 
it is, and in particular that it raises false issues, 
[^5] and that it means a lack of confidence in 
the merits of his case. The argument from evi- 
dential circumstances is available for both par- 
1416 *’ ties: thus in the Teucer Odysseus says 
that Teucer is closely bound to Priam, since 
his mother Hesionc was Priam’s sister. Teucer 
replies that Telamon his father was Priam’s 
enemy, and that he himself did not betray the 
spies to Priam. Another method, suitable for 
the calumniator, is to praise some trifling merit 
at great length, and then attack some import- 
[5] ant failing concisely; or after mentioning 
a number of good qualities to attack one bad 
one that really bears on the question. This is 
the method of thoroughly skilful and unscrup- 

^ Euripides, Ilippolytus, 612. 

’ Baitcr-Sauppe, Or. Att.^ Pt. ii, p, 216, 


ulous prosecutors. By mixing up the man’s 
merits with what is bad, they do their best to 
make use of them to damage him. 

There is another method open to both cal- 
umniator and apologist. Since a given action 
can be done from many motives, the former 
[/o] must try to disparage it by selecting the 
worse motive of two, the latter to put the bet- 
ter construction on it. Thus one might argue 
that Diomcdcs chose Odysseus as his com- 
panion because he supposed Odysseus to be the 
best man for the purpose; and you might reply 
to this that it was, on the contrary, because he 
was the only hero so worthless that Diomedcs 
need not fear his rivalry. 

16 

We may now pass from the subject of calumny 
[75] to that of Narration. 

Narration in ceremonial oratory is not con- 
tinuous but intermittent. There must, of course, 
be some survey of the actions that form the 
subject-matter of the speech. The speech is a 
composition containing two parts. One of these 
is not provided by the orator's art, viz. the ac- 
tions themselves, of which the orator is in no 
sense author. The other part is provided by his 
[20] art, namely, the proof (where proof is 
needed) that the actions were done, the de- 
scription of their quality or of their extent, or 
even all these three things together. Now the 
reason why sometimes it is not desirable to 
make the whole narrative continuous is that the 
case thus expounded is hard to keep m mind. 
Show, therefore, from one set of facts that your 
hero is, e.g. brave, and from other sets of facts 
that he is able, just, &c. A speech thus arranged 
is comparatively simple, instead of being com- 
[25] plicated and elaborate. You will have to 
recall well-known deeds among others; and 
because they arc well-known, the hearer usu- 
ally needs no narration of them; none, for in- 
stance, if your object is the praise of Achilles; 
we all know the facts of his life — what you 
have to do is to apply those facts. But if your 
object is the praise of Critias, you must narrate 
his deeds, which not many people know of . . . 

Nowadays it is said, absurdly enough, that 
[^o] the narration should be rapid. Remember 
what the man said to the baker who asked 
whether he was to make the cake hard or soft: 
‘What, can’t you make it rights Just so here. 
We arc not to make long narrations, just as 
we are not to make long introductions or long 
arguments. Here, again, rightness does not 
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[55] consist either in rapidity or in concise- 
ness, but in the happy mean; that is, in saying 
just so much as will make the facts plain, or 
will lead the hearer to believe that the thing 
141 7* has happened, or that the man has 
caused injury or wrong to some one, or that the 
facts arc really as important as you wish them 
to be thought: or the opposite facts to establish 
the opposite arguments. 

You may also narrate as you go anything 
that does credit to yourself, c.g. ‘I kept telling 
him to do his duty and not abandon his chil- 
dren’; or discredit to your adversary, c.g. ‘But 
he answered me that, wherever he might find 
[5] himself, there he would find other chil- 
dren’, the answer Herodotus^ records of the 
Egyptian mutineers. Slip in anything else that 
the judges will enjoy. 

The defendant will make less of the narra- 
tion. He has to maintain that the thing has not 
happened, or did no harm, or was not unjust, 
or not so bad as is alleged. He must therefore 
[/o] not waste time about what is admitted 
fact, unless this bears on his own contention; 
e.g. that the thii.g v.<ii done, but was not 
wrong. Further, we must speak of events as 
past and gone, except where they excite pity 
or indignation by being represented as present. 
The Story told to Alcinous is an example of a 
brief chronicle, when it is repeated to Penelope 
in sixty lines. Another instance is the Epic 
[75] Cycle as treated by Phayllus, and the pro- 
logue to the Oeneus. 

The narration should depict character; to 
which end you must know what makes it do 
so. One such thing is the indication of moral 
purpose; the quality of purpose indicated de- 
termines the quality of character depicted and 
is itself determined by the end pursued. Thus 
it is that mathematical discourses depict no 
character; they have nothing to do with moral 
purpose, for they represent nobody as pursu- 
ing any end. On the other hand, the Socratic 
[20] dialogues do depict character, being con- 
cerned with moral questions. This end will 
also be gained by describing the manifestations 
of various types of character, c.g. ‘he kept walk- 
ing along as he talked’, which shows the man’s 
recklessness and rough manners. Do not let 
your words seem inspired so much by intelli- 
gence, in the manner now current, as by moral 

f urpose: e.g. ‘I willed this; aye, it was my 
25] moral purpose; true, I gained nothing by 
it, still it is better thus.’. For the other way 
shows good sense, but this shows good char- 
‘ Cf. Herodotus, ii. 30. 


acter; good sense making us go after what is 
useful, and good character after what is noble. 
Where any detail may appear incredible, then 
add the cause of it; of this Sophocles provides 
an example in the Antigone, where Antigone 
says she had cared more for her brother than 
for husband or children, since if the latter per- 
[ jo] ished they might be replaced. 

But since my father and mother in their graves 
IJc dead, no brother can be born to me? 

If you have no such cause to suggest, just say 
that you are aware that no one will believe 
your words, but the fact remains that such is 

f our nature, however hard the world may find 
J5] it to believe that a man deliberately does 
anything except what pays him. 

Again, you must make use of the emotions. 
Relate the familiar manifestations of them, and 
those that distinguish yourself and your opi- 
ponent; for instance, ‘he went away scowling 
1417*^ at me’. So Aeschines described Cratylus 
as ‘hissing with fury and shaking his fists’. 
These details carry conviction: the audience 
take the truth of what they know as so much 
evidence for the truth of what they do not. 
Plenty of such details may be found in Homer: 

[ 5 ] Tht4S did she say: but the old woman 
buried her face in her hands’} 

a true touch — people beginning to cry do put 
their hands over their eyes. 

Bring yourself on the stage from the first in 
the right character, that people may regard 
you in that light; and the same with your ad- 
versary; but do not let them see what you are 
about. How easily such impressions may be 
conveyed we can see from the way in which 
[/o] we get some inkling of things we know 
nothing of by the mere look of the messenger 
bringing news of them. Have some narrative 
in many different parts of your speech; and 
sometimes let there be none at the beginning 
of it. 

In political oratory there is very little open- 
ing for narration; nobody can ‘narrate’ what 
has not yet happened. If there is narration at 
all, it will be ot past events, the recollection of 
which is to help the hearers to make letter 
[75] plans for the future. Or it may be em- 
ployed to attack some one’s character, or to 
eulogize him — only then you will not be do- 
ing what the political speaker, as such, has to 
do. 

* 5 ?ophoclc<;, Antigone, 91 1, 912. 

* Odyssey, xix. 361. 
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If any statement you make is hard to believe, 
you must guarantee its truth, and at once offer 
an explanation, and then furnish it with such 
particulars as will be expected. Thus Carcinus* 
Jocasta, in his Oedipus, keeps guaranteeing 
the truth of her answers to the inquiries of the 
[20] man who is seeking her son; and so with 
Haemon in Sophocles. 

17 

The duty of the Arguments is to attempt de- 
monstrative proofs. These proofs must bear 
directly upon the question in dispute, which 
must fall under one of four heads, (i) If you 
maintain that the act u/as not committed, your 
[25] main task in court is to prove this. (2) If 
you maintain that the act did no harm, prove 
this. If you maintain that (3) the act was less 
than is alleged, or (4) justified, prove these 
facts, just as you would prove the act not to 
have been committed if you were maintain- 
ing that. 

It should be noted that only where the ques- 
tion in dispute falls under the first of these 
heads can it be true that one of the two parties 
is necessarily a rogue. Here ignorance cannot 
be pleaded, as it might if the dispute were 
whether the act was justified or not. This argu- 
[30] ment must therefore be used in this case 
only, not in the others. 

In ceremonial speeches you will develop 
your case mainly by arguing that what has been 
done is, c.g., noble and useful. The facts them- 
selves are to be taken on trust; proof of them 
is only submitted on those rare occasions when 
they are not easily credible or when they have 
been set down to some one else. 

[35] In political speeches you may maintain 
that a proposal is impracticable; or that, though 
practicable, it is unjust, or will do no good, or 
is not so important as its proposer thinks. Note 
any falsehoods about irrelevant matters — they 
1418 ® will look like proof that his other state- 
ments also are false. Argument by ‘example’ is 
highly suitable for political oratory, argument 
by ‘enthymeme’ better suits forensic. Political 
oratory deals with future events, of which it 
can do no more than quote past events as ex- 
amples. Forensic oratory deals with what is or 
is not now true, which can better be demon- 
strated, because not contingent — there is no 
contingency in what has now already hap- 
pened. Do not use a continuous succession of 
[5] enthymemes: intersperse them with other 
matter, or they will spoil one another’s effect. 
There are limits to their number — 


Friend, you have spol(en as much as a sensible 
man would have spoken } — 

‘as much* says Homer, not ‘as weU\ Nor should 
you try to make enthymemes on every point; 
if you do, you will be acting just like some 
[/o] students of philosophy, whose conclusions 
arc more familiar and believable than the 
premisses from which they draw them. And 
avoid the enthymeme form when you are try- 
ing to rouse feeling; for it will either kill the 
feeling or will itself fall flat: all simultaneous 
motions tend to cancel each other either com- 
letely or partially. Nor should you go after 
75] the enthymeme form in a passage where 
you are depicting character — the process of 
demonstration can express neither moral char- 
acter nor moral purpose. Maxims should be 
employed in the Arguments — and in the Nar- 
ration too — since these do exf^ress character: 
‘I have given him this, though I am cjiiite 
aware that one should “Trust no man”.’ Or if 

? ou are appealing to the emotions: ‘I do not 
20] regret it, though I have been wronged; 
if he has the profit on his side, I have justice 
on mine.’ 

Political oratory is a more difficult task than 
forensic; and naturally so, since it deals with 
the future, whereas the pleader deals with the 
past, which, as Epimenides of Oetc said, even 
the diviners already know. (Epimenides did 
not practise divination about the future; only 
[25] about the obscurities of the past.) Besides, 
in forensic oratory you have a basis in the law; 
and once you have a starting-point, you can 
prove anything with comparative ease. Then 
again, political oratory affords tew chances for 
those leisurely digressions in which you may 
attack your adversary, talk about yourself, or 
work on your hearers’ emotions; fewer 
chances indeed, than any other affords, un- 
less your set purpose is to divert your hearers’ 
attention. Accordingly, if you find yourself in 
difficulties, follow the lead of the Athenian 
[30] speakers, and that of Isocrates, who 
makes regular attacks upon people in the 
course of a political speech, e.g. upon the 
Lacedaemonians in the Panegyricus, and upon 
Chares in the speech about the allies. In cere- 
monial oratory, intersperse your speech with 
bits of episodic eulogy, like Isocrates, who is 
always bringing some one forward for this 
purpose. And this is what Gorgias meant by 
saying that he always found something to talk 
[35] about. For if he speaks of Achilles, he 
pi.iises Peleus, then Aeacus, then Zeus; and in 
^ Odyssey, iv. 204. 
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like manner the virtue of valour, describing its 
good results, and saying what it is like. 

Now if you have proofs to bring forward, 
bring them forward, and your moral discourse 
as well; if you have no enthymemes, then fall 
1418** back upon moral discourse: after all, it 
is more fitting for a good man to display him- 
self as an honest fellow than as a subtle rca- 
soner. Refutativc enthymemes arc more popu- 
lar than demonstrative ones: their logical cog- 
ency is more striking: the facts about two oppo- 
sites always stand out clearly when the two are 

ut side by side. 

5] The ‘Reply to the Opponent’ is not a sep- 
arate division of the speech; it is pan of the 
Arguments to break down the opponent’s case, 
whether by objection or by counter-syllogism. 
Both in political speaking and when pleading 
in court, if you are the first sfx*aker you should 
put your own arguments iorvvard first, and 
then meet the arguments on the other side by 
refuting them and pulling them to pieces be- 
forehand. If, however, the case for the other 
side contains a great variety of arguments, be- 
[/o] gin with tliese, like Callistratus in the 
Messenian assembly, when he demolished the 
arguments likely to be used against him belorc 
giving his own. If you speak later, you must 
first, by means ol refutation and counter-syl- 
logism, attempt some answer to your oppo- 
nent’s sjx'cch, especially il his arguments have 
been well received. For ]ust as our minds re- 
fuse a favourable reception to a person against 
[75] whom they are prejudiced, so they refuse 
it to a sjx'ech when they have been favourably 
impressctl by the s|xech on the other side. You 
shouhl, therclore, make room in the minds of 
the audience lor your coming speech; and this 
will be done by getting your opponent’s speech 
out oi the way. So attack that iirst — either the 
whole of it, or the most important, successful, 
or vulnerable points in it, and thus inspire 
[20] confidence in what you have to say your- 
self — 

Pirstj champion will / he of Goddesses . . . 

Never, I ween, would Hera . . 

where the speaker has attacked the silliest ar- 
gument first. So much for the Arguments. 

With regard to the clement of moral char- 
acter: there are assertions which, if made 
about yourself, may excite dislike, appear tedi- 
[25J ous, or expose you to the risk of contradic- 
tion; and other things which you cannot say 
about your opponent without seeming abusive 

^ Euripides, Troades^ 969 and 971. 


or ill-bred. Put such remarks, therefore, into 
the mouth of some third person. This is what 
Isocrates does in the Philippus and in the Anti- 
dosis, and Archilochus in his satires. The lat- 
ter represents the father himself as attacking 
his daughter in the lampoon 

Thinly nought impossible at all, 

Nor swear that it shall not befall . . ? 

[^o] and puts into the mouth of Charon the 
carpenter the lampoon which begins 

Not for the wealth of Gyes . . } 

So too Sophocles makes Haemon appeal to his 
father on behalf of Antigone as if it were others 
who were speaking."* 

Again, sometimes you should restate your 
enthymemes in the form of maxims; e.g. ‘Wise 
men will come to terms in the hour of success; 
[^5] for they will gain most if they do’.*' Ex- 
pressed as an enthymeme, this would run, 7/ 
we ought to come to terms when doing so will 
enable us to gain the greatest advantage, then 
we ought to come to terms in the hour of 
success.’ 

18 

Next as to Interrogation. The best moment to 
1419* emj)loy this is when your opponent has 
so answered one question that the putting of 
just one more lands him in absurdity. Thus 
Pericles questioned Lampon about the way of 
celebrating the rites of the Saviour Goddess. 
Lampon declared that no uninitiated person 
could be told ol them. Pericles then asked, ‘Do 
you know them yourself.'^’ ‘Yes’, answered 
Lampon. ‘Why,’ said Pericles, ‘how can that 
[5] be, when you arc uninitiated?’ 

Another good moment is when one premiss 
of an argument is obviously true, and you can 
see that your opponent must say ‘>es’ if you 
ask him whether the other is true. Having first 
got this answer about the other, do not go on 
to ask him about the obviously true one, but 
just state the conclusion yourself. Thus, when 
Melctus denied that Socrates believed in the 
existence of gods but admitted that he talked 
[/o] about a supernatural power, Socrates 
proceeded to ask whether ‘suixrrnatural beings 
were not cither children of the gods or in some 
way divine.?’ ‘Yes’, said Melctus. ‘Then’, re- 
plied Socrates, ‘is there any one who believes 

^ Archilcx'luis, fr. 7^, Rcrgk, 11, p. 403. 

* M., fr. 25, Bc'ri;k, ii, p. ^90. 

^ SopluK'lcs, Antigone^ 68H'7(X). 

^Cf. Eocralcs, Ar< htdamus^ 50. 
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in the existence of children of the gods and yet 
not in the existence of the gods themselves?’^ 
Another good occasion is when you expect to 
show that your opponent is contradicting 
cither his own words or what every one be- 
lieves. A fourth is when it is impossible for 
him to meet your question except by an evasive 
answer. If he answers ‘True, and yet not true’, 
[75] or Tartly true and partly not true’, or 
‘True in one sense but not in another’, the audi- 
ence thinks he is in difficulties, and applauds 
his discomfiture. In other cases do not attempt 
interrogation; for if your opponent gets in an 
objection, you are felt to have been worsted. 
You cannot ask a scries of questions owing to 
the incapacity of the audience to follow them; 
and for this reason you should also make your 
enthymemes as compact as possible. 

[20] In replying, you must meet ambiguous 
questions by drawing reasonable distinctions, 
not by a curt answer. In meeting questions 
that seem to involve you in a contradiction, 
offer the explanation at the outset of your an- 
swer, before your opponent asks the next ques- 
tion or draws his conclusion. For it is not diffi- 
cult to see the drift of his argument in advance. 
This point, however, as well as the various 
means of refutation, may be regarded as 
known to us from the Topics? 

[25] When your opponent in drawing his con- 
clusion puts it in the form of a question, you 
must justify your answer. Thus when Soph- 
ocles was asked by Pcisander whether he had, 
like the other members of the Board of Safety, 
voted for setting up the Four Hundred, he 
said ‘Yes.’ ‘Why, did you not think it wicked?’ 
— ‘Yes.’ — ‘So you committed this wickedness?’ 
[50] — ‘Yes’, said Sophocles, ‘for there was 
nothing better to do.’ Again, the Lacedaemon- 
ian, when he was being examined on his con- 
duct as ephor, was asked whether he thought 
that the other ephors had been justly put to 
death. ‘Yes’, he said. ‘Well then’, asked his 
opponent, ‘did not you propose the same meas- 
ures as they?’ — ‘Yes.’ — ‘Well then, would not 
you too be justly put to death?’ — ‘Not at all’, 
[35] 'they were bribed to do it, and I 

did it from conviction’. Hence you should not 
1419 ** ask any further questions after drawing 
the conclusion, nor put the conclusion itself in 
the form of a further question, unless there is 
a large balance of truth on your side. 

As to jests. These are supposed to be of some 
service in controversy. Gorgias said that you 
should kill your opponents’ earnestness with 
^ Cf. Plato, Apology^ 27. * Topics^ viii. 


jesting and their jesting with earnestness; in 
[5] which he was right. Jests have been classi- 
fied in the Poetics. Some are becoming to a 
gentleman, others are not; see that you choose 
such as become you. Irony better befits a gen- 
tleman than buffoonery; the ironical man jokes 
to amuse himself, the buffoon to amuse other 
people. 

[/o] The Epilogue has four parts. You must 
(i) make the audience well-disposed towards 
yourself and ill-disposed towards your oppo- 
ment, (2) magnify or minimize the leading 
facts, (5) excite the required state of emotion 
in your hearers, and (4) refresh their mem- 
ories. 

(i) Having shown your own truthfulness 
and the untruthfulness of your opponent, the 
[75] natural thing is to commend yourself, 
censure him, and hammer in your points. You 
must aim at one of two objects — you must 
make yourself out a good man and him a bad 
one either in yourselves or in relation to your 
hearers. How this is to be managed — by what 
lines of argument you are to represent people 
as good or bad — this has been already ex- 
plained.® 

[20] (2) The facts having been proved, the 
natural thing to do next is to magnify or mini- 
mize their importance. The facts must be ad- 
mitted before you can discusa-^how important 
they are; just as the body cannot grow except 
from something already present. The pro|)er 
lines of argument to be used for this purpose of 
amplification and depreciation have already 
been set forth. ^ 

(x) Next, when the facts and their impor- 
[25] tance are clearly understood, you must 
excite your hearers’ emotions. These emotions 
are pity, indignation, anger, hatred, envy, emu- 
lation, pugnacity. The lines of argument to be 
used for these purposes also have been previ- 
ously mentioned.® 

(4) Finally you have to review what you 
have already said. Here you may properly do 
what some wrongly recommend doing in the 
introduction — repeat your points frequently so 
[p] as to make them easily understood. What 
you should do in your introduction is to state 
your subject, in order that the point to be 
judged may be quite plain; in the epilogue you 
should summarize the arguments by which 
your case has been proved. The first step in this 
rc/iewing process is to observe that you have 
•j. 9. *11.19. *11.1-11. 
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done what you undertook to do. You must, 
then, state what you have said and why you 
have said it. Your method may be a comparison 
of your own ease with that of your opponent; 
[jy] and you may compare cither the ways you 
have both handled the same point or make 
your comparison less direct: ‘My opponent 
said so-and-so on this point; I said so-and-so, 
and this is why I said it*. Or with modest 
1420® irony, e.g. ‘He certainly said so-and-so, 
but I said so-and-so*. Or ‘How vain he would 
have been if he had proved all this instead of 
thatr Or put it in the form of a question. 


‘What has not been proved by me?’ or ‘What 
has my opponent proved?* You may proceed 
then, either in this way by setting point against 
point, or by following the natural order of the 
arguments as spoken, first giving your own, 
1420** and then separately, if you wish, those 
of your opponent. 

For the conclusion, the disconnected style 
of language is appropriate, and will mark the 
difference l>etwcen the oration and the perora- 
tion. ‘I have done. You have heard me. The 
facts arc before you. I ask for your judge- 
ment.* 
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ON POETICS 


1447* Our subject being Poetry, I propose to 
speak not only of the art in general but also 
of its species and their respective capacities; of 
the structure of plot required for a good poem; 
[/o] of the number and nature of the constitu- 
ent parts of a poem; and likewise of any other 
matters in the same line of inquiry. Let us fol- 
low the natural order and begin with the pri- 
mary facts. 

Epic poetry and Tragedy, as also Comedy, 
[ 75 ] Dithyrambic poetry, and most flute- 
playing and lyre-playing, are all, viewed as a 
whole, modes of imitation. But at the same 
time they differ from one another in three 
ways, either by a difference of kind in their 
means, or by differences in the objects, or in 
the manner of ..i.iiations. 

I. Just as colour and form are used as means 
by some, who (whether by art or constant 
practice) imitate and portray many things by 
[jo] their aid, and the voice is used by others; 
so also in the above-mentioned group of arts, 
the means with them as a whole are rhythm, 
language, and harmony — used, however, either 
singly or in certain combinations. A combina- 
tion of harmony and rhythm alone is the 
means in flutc-playmg and Ivre-playing, and 
[ 25 ] any other arts there may be of the same 
description, e.g. imitative piping. Rhythm 
alone, without harmony, is the means m the 
dancer’s imitations; for even he, by the rhy- 
thms of his attitudes, may represent men’s 
characters, as well as what they do and suffer. 
I'herc is further an art which imitates by lan- 
guage alone, without harmony, in prose or in 
1447^’ verse, and if in verse, cither in some 
one or in a plurality of metres. 7’his form of 
imitation is to this day without a name. We 
[70] have no common name for a mime of 
Sophron or Xenarchus and a Socratic Conver- 
sation; and we should still l>e without one even 
if the imitation in the two instances were in 
trimeters or elegiacs or some other kind of 

Note: The bold face numbers and letters are approxi- 
mate indications of the pages and columns of the staiul- 
ard Berlin (Jrcek text; tlu* bracketed numbers, ol the 
lines in the Greek text; they arc here assigned as they 
arc assigned 111 the Oxford lianslation. 


verse — though it is the way with people to tack 
on ‘poet’ to the name of a metre, and talk of 
elcgiac-poels and epic-poets, thinking that they 
call them poets not by reason of the imitative 
[ 75 ] nature of their work, but indiscriminately 
by reason of the metre they write in. Even if a 
theory of medicine or physical philosophy be 
put forth in a metrical form, it is usual to de- 
scribe the writer in this way; Homer and Em- 
pedocles, however, have really nothing in 
common apart from their metre; so that, if the 
one IS to be called a poet, the other should be 
[ 20 ] termed a physicist rather than a poet. We 
should be in the same position also, if the imita- 
tion in these instances were in all the metres, 
like the Centaur (a rhapsody in a medley of 
all metres) of Chaeremon; and Chaeremon one 
has to recognize as a poet. So much, then, as to 
these arts. There arc, lastly, certain other arts, 
which conibine all the means enumerated, 
[ 25 ] rhythm, melody, and verse, c.g. Dithy- 
rambic and Noinic poetry, Tragedy and Com- 
edy; with this difference, however, that the 
three kinds of means are in some of them all 
employed together, and in others brought in 
separately, one after the other. These elements 
of difference in the above arts I term the means 
of their imitation. 

2 

1448® IT. The obiCvts the imitator represents 
are actions, with agents who are necessarily 
either good men or bad — the diversities of hu- 
man character being nearly always derivative 
from this primary distinction, since the line be- 
tween virtue and vice Is one dividing the whole 
of mankind. It follows, therefore, that the 
agents represented must he either above our 
own level of goodness, or beneath it, or just 
[ 5 ] such as wc are; in the same way as, with the 
painters, the ixrrsonages of Polygnotus arc bel- 
ter than we are, those of Pauson worse, and 
those of Dionysius just like ourselves. It is clear 
that each of the above-mentioned arts will ad- 
mit of these differences, and that it will be- 
come a separate art by representing objects 
w'ith this point of difference. Even in dancing, 
flute-playing, and lyrc-playing such diversities 
[70] are possible; and they are also possible in 
the nameless art that uses language, prose or 
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verse without harmony, as its means; Homer’s for ‘to act’, they say, is dran, whereas Athe- 


personages, for instance, are better than we are; 
Cleophon’s are on our own level; and those of 
Hegemon of Thasos, the first writer of paro- 
dies, and Nicochares, the author of the Diliad, 
are beneath it. The same is true of the Dithy- 
[75] ramband the Nome: the personages may 
be presented in them with the difference ex- 
emplified in the . . . of . . . and Argas, and in 
the Cyclopscs of Timotheus and Philoxcnus. 
This difference it is that distinguishes Tragedy 
and Comedy also; the one would make its per- 
sonages worse, and the other better, than the 
men of the present day. 

3 

III. A third difference in these arts is in the 
[20] manner in which each kind of object is 
represented. Given both the same means and 
the same kind of object for imitation, one may 
either (i) speak at one moment in narrative 
and at another in an assumed character, as 
Homer does; or (2) one may remain the same 
throughout, without any such change; or (3) 
the imitators may represent the whole story 
dramatically, as though they were actually do- 
ing the things described. 

As we said at the beginning, therefore, the 
differences in the imitation of these arts come 
under three heads, their means, their objects, 
and their manner. 

[25] So that as an imitator Sophocles will be 
on one side akin to Homer, both portraying 
good men; and on another to Aristophanes, 
since both present their personages as acting 
and doing. This in fact, according to some, is 
the reason for plays being termed dramas, be- 
cause in a play the personages act the story, 
[^o] Hence too both Tragedy and Comedy are 
claimed by the Dorians as their discoveries; 
Comedy by the Megarians — by those in Greece 
as having arisen when Megara became a de- 
mocracy, and by the Sicilian Megarians on the 
ground that the poet Epicharmus was of their 
country, and a good deal earlier than Chionides 
and Magnes; even Tragedy also is claimed by 
certain of the Peloponnesian Dorians., In sup- 

f ort of this claim they point to the words *com- 
35] edy’ and ‘drama’. 7 'hcir word for the out- 
lying hamlets, they say, is comae, whereas 
Athenians call them dentes — thus assuming 
that comedians got the name not from their 
comoe or revels, but from their strolling from 
hamlet to hamlet, lack of appreciation keeping 
1448 ** them out of the city. Their word also 


nians use prattein. 

So much, then, as to the number and nature 
of the points of difference in the imitation of 
these arts. 

4 

It is clear that the general origin of poetry was 
[5] due to two causes, each of them part of 
human nature. Imitation is natural to man 
from childhood, one of his advantages over the 
lower animals being this, that he is the most 
imitative creature in the world, and learns at 
first by imitation. And it is also natural for all 
to delight in works of imitation. T^p truth of 
this second point is shown by experience: 
[/o] though the objects themselves may be 
painful to see, we delight to view the most 
realistic representations of them in art, the 
forms for example of the lowest animals and 
of dead bodies. The explanation is to be found 
in a further fact: to be learning something is 
the greatest of pleasures not only to the philoso- 

f her but also to the rest of mankind, however 
75] small their capacity tor it; the reason of 
the delight in seeing the picture is that one is 
at the same time learning — gathering the 
meaning of things, c.g. that the man there is 
so-and-so; for if one has not seen the thing be- 
fore, one’s pleasure will not be in the picture 
as an imitation of it, but will be due to the 
execution or colouring or soi^je similar cause. 
[20] Imitation, then, being natural to us — as 
also the sense of harmony and rhythm, the 
metres being obviously species of rhythms — it 
was through their original aptitude, and by a 
series of improvements for the most part grad- 
ual on their first efforts, that they created 
poetry out of their improvisations. 

Poetry, however, soon broke up into two 
[25] kinds according to the differences of char- 
acter in the individual poets; for the graver 
among them would represent noble actions, 
and those of noble personages; and the meaner 
sort the actions of the ignoble. The latter class 
produced invectives at first, just as others did 
hymns and panegyrics. We know of no such 
poem by any of the pre-Homeric poets, though 
there were probably many such writers among 
them; instances, however, may be found from 
[30] Homer downwards, e.g. his Margites, 
and the similar poems of others. In this poetry 
of invective its natural fitness brought an iam- 
bic metre into use; hence our present term 
‘iambic’, because it was the metre of their 
‘iambs’ or invectives against one another. The 
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result was that the old poets became some of 
them writers of heroic and others of iambic 
verse. Homer’s position, however, is peculiar: 
just as he was in the serious style the poet of 
[55] poets, standing alone not only through 
the literary excellence, but also through the 
dramatic character of his imitations, so too he 
was the first to outline for us the general forms 
of Comedy by producing not a dramatic invec- 
tive, but a dramatic picture of the Ridiculous; 
his Margites in fact stands in the same relation 
1449 * to our comedies as the Iliad and Odys- 
sey to our tragedies. As soon, however, as 
Tragedy and Comedy appeared in the field, 
those naturally drawn to the one line of poetry 
[5] became writers of comedies instead of 
iambs, and those naturally drawn to the other, 
writers of tragedies instead of epics, because 
these new modes of art were grander and of 
more esteem than the old. 

If it be asked whether Tragedy is now all 
that it need be in its formative elements, to con- 
sider that, and decide it theoretically and in 
relation to the theatres, is a matter for another 
inquiry. 

[/o] It certainly began in improvisations — as 
did also Comedy; the one originating with the 
authors of the Dithyramb, the other with those 
of the phallic songs, which still survive as in- 
situations in many of our cities. And its advance 
after that was little by little, through their im- 
proving on whatever they had before them at 
each stage. It was in fact only after a long 
series of changes that the movement of Trag- 
[75] cdy stopped on its attaining to its natural 
form, (i) The number of actors was first in- 
creased to two by Aeschylus, who curtailed the 
business of the Chorus, and made the dialogue, 
or spoken portion, take the leading part in the 
play. (2) A third actor and scenery were due 
to Sophocles. (3) Tragedy acquired also its 
[20] magnitude. Discarding short stories and a 
ludicrous diction, through its passing out of its 
satyric stage, it assumed, though only at a late 
point in its progress, a tone of dignity; and 
its metre changed then from trochaic to iambic. 
The reason for their original use of the trochaic 
tetrameter was that their poetry was satyric and 
more connected with dancing that it now is. 
As soon, however, as a spoken part came in, 
nature herself found the appropriate metre. 
[25] The iambic, we know, is the most speak- 
able of metres, as is shown by the fact that we 
very often fall into it in conversation, whereas 
we rarely talk hexameters, and only when we 
depart from the speaking tone of voice. (4) 


Another change was a plurality of episodes or 
acts. As for the remaining matters, the super- 
added embellishments and the account of their 
introduction, these must be taken as said, as it 
[30] would probably be a long piece of work 
to go through the details. 

5 

As for Comedy, it is (as has been observed)* 
an imitation of men worse than the average; 
worse, however, not as regards any and every 
sort of fault, but only as regards one particular 
kind, the Ridiculous, which is a species of the 
Ugly. The Ridiculous may be defined as a mis- 
[35] *^^ke or deformity not productive of pain 
or harm to others; the mask, for instance, that 
excites laughter, is something ugly and dis- 
torted without causing pain. 

Though the successive changes in Tragedy 
and their authors are not unknown, we cannot 
say the same of Comedy; its early stages 
passed unnoticed, because it was not as yet 
1449b taken up in a serious way. It was only 
at a late point in its progress that a chorus of 
comedians was officially granted by the archon; 
they used to be mere volunteers. It had also 
already certain definite forms at the time when 
the record of those termed comic poets begins. 
Who it was who supplied it with masks, or 
prologues, or a plurality of actors and the like, 
has remained unknown. The invented Fable, 
[5] or Plot, however, originated in Sicily, with 
Epicharmus and Phormis; of Athenian poets 
Crates was the first to drop the Comedy of in- 
vective and frame stories of a general and non- 
personal nature, in other words, Fables or 
Plots. 

Epic poetry, then, has been seen to agree 
[/o] with Tragedy to this extent, that of being 
an imitation of serious subjects in a grand kind 
of verse. It differs from it, however, ( r) in that 
it is one kind of verse and in narrative form; 
and (2) in its length — which is due to its ac- 
tion having no fixed limit of time, whereas 
Tragedy endeavours to keep as far as possible 
within a single circuit of the sun, or something 
near that. This, I say, is another point of differ- 
ence between them, though at first the practice 
[75] in this respect was just the same in trag- 
edies as in epic poems. They differ also (3) in 
their constituents, some being common to both 
and others peculiar to Tragedy — hence a judge 
of good and bad in Tragedy is a judge of that 
in epic poetry also. All the parts of an epic arc 

11448*17, 1448*^ 37- 
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included in Tragedy; but those of Tragedy arc 
not all of thcm.to be found in the Epic. 

6 

[20] Reserving hexameter poetry and Comedy 
for consideration hereafter,’ let us proceed now 
to the discussion of Tragedy; before doing so, 
however, we must gather up the definition re- 
sulting from what has been said. A tragedy, 
then, is the imitation of an action that is serious 
[25] and also, as having magnitude, complete 
in itself; in language with pleasurable acces- 
sories, each kind brought in separately in the 
parts of the work; in a dramatic, not in a nar- 
rative form; with incidents arousing pity and 
fear, wherewith to accomplish its catharsis of 
such emotions. Here by ‘language with pleas- 
urable accessories’ I mean that with rhythm 
and harmony or song superadded; and by ‘the 
[_jo] kinds separately’ I mean that some por- 
tions are worked out with verse only, and 
others in turn with song. 

I. As they act the stories, it follows that in 
the first place the Spectacle (or stage-appear- 
ance of the actors) must be some part of the 
whole; and in the second Melody and Diction, 
these two being the means of their imitation. 
Here by ‘Diction’ I mean merely this, the com- 
[55] position of the verses; and by ‘Melody*, 
what is too completely understood to require 
explanation. But further: the subject repre- 
sented also is an action; and the action invokes 
agents, who must necessarily have their dis- 
tinctive qualities both of character and thought, 
since it is from these that we ascribe certain 
1450 * qualities to their actions. There are in 
the natural order of things, therefore, two 
causes, Thought and Character, of their ac- 
tions, and consequently of their success or fail- 
ure in their lives. Now the action (th.u which 
was done) is represented in the play by the 
Fable or Plot. The Fable, in our present sense 
of the term, is simply this, the combination of 
the incidents, or things done in the story; 
[5] whereas Character is what makes us as- 
cribe certain moral qualities to the agents; and 
Thought is shown in all they say when prov- 
ing a particular point or, it may be, enunciat- 
ing a general truth. There are six parts conse- 
quently of every tragedy, as a whole (that is) 
of such or such quality, viz. a Fable or Plot, 
Characters, Diction, Thought, Spectacle, and 
[/o] Melody; two of them arising from the 
means, one from the manner, and three from 
the objects of the dramatic imitation; and there 

^ For hexameter poetry cf. chapter 23 f. 


is nothing else besides these six. Of these, its 
formative elements, then, not a few of the 
dramatists have made due use, as every play, 
one may say, admits of Spectacle, Character, 
Fable, Diction, Melody, and Thought. 

[75] II. The most important of the six is the 
combination of the incidents of the story. 
Tragedy is essentially an imitation not of per- 
sons but of action and life, of happiness and 
misery. All human happiness or misery takes 
the form of action; the end for which we live 
is a certain kind of activity, not a quality. 
Character gives us qualities, but it is in our 

actions — what we do that we are happy or 

[20] the reverse. In a play acconlingly they do 
not act in order to portray the Characters; they 
include the Characters for the sake ot the ac- 
tion. So that it is the action in it, i.e. its Fable 
or Plot, that is the end and purpose ol the 
tragedy; and the end is everywhere the chief 
thing. Resides this, a tragedy is impossible 
without action, but there may be one without 
[25] Character. The tragedies of most of the 
moderns are characterless — a defect common 
among poets of all kinds, and with its counter- 
part in painting in Zeuxis as compared with 
Polygnotus; for whereas the latter is strong in 
character, the work of Zeuxis is devoul ol it. 
And again: one may string together a senes of 
characteristic speeches of the utmost finish as 
regards Diction and Thought, and yet fail to 
[^o] produce the true tragici„efTect; but one 
w'lll have much belter success with a tragedy 
which, however inferior in these respects, has 
a Plot, a combination ot incidents, in it. y\nd 
again: the most powerful elements of attraction 
in Tragedy, the Peripeties and Discoveries, 
[-^5] are parts of the Plot. A further proof is 
in the fact that lx:ginners succeed earlier with 
the Diction and C.haracters than with the con- 
struction of a story; and the same may he said 
ol nearly all the early dramatists. Wc maintain, 
therefore, that the first essential, the life and 
soul, so to speak, of Tragedy is the Plot; and 
that the Characters come second — compare the 
1450 *^ parallel in painting, where the most 
beautiful colours laid on without order will 
not give one the same pleasure as a simple 
black-and-white sketch of a portrait. Wc main- 
tain that Tragedy is primarily an imitation of 
action, and that it is mainly for the sake of the 
action that it imitates the personal agents. 
[5] Third comes the element of Thought, i.e. 
the power of saying whatever can be said, or 
wh.at is appropriate to the occasion. This is 
what, in the speeches in Tragedy, falls under 
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the arts of Politics and Rhetoric; for the older 
poets make their personages discourse like 
statesmen, and the moderns like rhetoricians. 
One must not confuse it with Character. Char- 
acter in a play is that which reveals the moral 
purpose of the agents, i.e. the sort of thing they 
seek or avoid, where that is not obvious — 
hence there is no room for Character in a 
[/o] s|x.^cch on a purely indifferent subject. 
Thought, on the other hand, is shown in all 
they say when proving or disproving some par- 
ticular point, or enunciating some universal 
proposition. Fourth among the literary ele- 
ments is the Diction of the personages, i.e., as 
before explained/ the expression of their 
thoughts in words, which is practically the 
[75] same thing with verse as with prose. As 
for the two remaining parts, the Melody is the 
greatest ol the pleasurable accessories of Trag- 
edy. The Spectacle, though an attraction, is the 
least artistic of all the parts, and has least to do 
with the art of poetry. The tragic effect is quite 
possible without a public perlorniance and ac- 
tors; and besides, the getting-up ol the Spec- 
[20] taclc is mor^ a niUi' r lor the costumier 
than the poet. 

7 

Having thus distinguished the parts, let us 
now consider the jiropcr conslriRtion ol the 
Fable or Plot, as that is at once the first and 
the most important thing in Tragedy. We have 
laid it down that a tragedy is an imitation of 
an action that is complete in itself, as a whole 
[25] of some inagiiitude; for a whole may be 
of no magnitude to speak of. Now a whole is 
that which has beginning, middle, and end. 
A beginning is that which is not itself neces- 
sarily alter anything else, and which has nat- 
urally something else after it; an end is that 
which is naturally after something itself, either 
[ ;o] as Its necessary or usual consequent, and 
with nothing else after it; and a middle, that 
which is by nature after one thing and has also 
another alter it. A well-constructed Plot, there- 
fore, cannot cither begin or end at any point 
one likes; beginning and end in it must be of 
the forms ]ust described. Again: to be beauti- 
ful, a living creature, and every whole made 
[ ^5] up of parts, must not only present a cer- 
tain order in its arrangement of parts, but also 
be of a certain definite magnitude. Beauty is a 
matter of size and order, and thcrclore impos- 
sible either ( 1 ) in a very minute creature, since 
our perception becomes indistinct as it ap- 
^ 1449^ 34- 


proaches instantancity; or (2) in a creature of 
vast size — one, say, 1,000 miles long — as in that 
1451® case, instead of the object being seen all 
at once; the unity and wholeness of it is lost to 
the l)choldcr. Just in the same way, then, as a 
beautiful whole made up of parts, or a beauti- 
ful living creature, must be of some size, but a 
[5] size to be taken in by the eye, so a story or 
Plot must be of some length, but of a length to 
be taken in by the memory. As for the limit of 
its length, so far as that is relative to public 
performances and spectators, it docs not fall 
within the theory of poetry. If they had to per- 
form a hundred tragedies, they would be timed 
by water-clocks, as they arc said to have been at 
one period. The limit, however, set by the ac- 
[/o] lual nature of the thing is this: the longer 
the story, consistently with its being compre- 
hensible as a whole, the finer it is by reason of 
its magnitude. As a rough general formula, ‘a 
length which allows of the hero passing by a 
senes of prob.ihle or necessary stages from mis- 
fortune to happiness, or from happiness to mis- 
fortune’, may suffice as a limit for the magni- 
[75] tude ol the story. 

8 

Idle Unity of a Plot docs not consist, as some 
suppu'=;c, in Its having one man as its subject. 
y\n infinity of things befall that one man, some 
of which It IS impossible to reduce to unity; 
and in like manner there arc many actions of 
one man which cannot be made to form one 
[20] action. One sees, therefore, the mistake of 
all the poets who have written a lleraclcid, a 
Thescid, or similar poems; they suppose that, 
because Heracles was one man, the story also 
ol Heracles must he one story. Homer, how- 
ever, evidently understood this point quite 
well, whether by art or instinct, just in the 
same way as he excels the rest in every other 
respect. In writing an Odyssey, he did not 
make the pcx-m cover all that ever befell his 
[25] hero — it befell him, for instance, to get 
wounded on Parnassus and also to feign mad- 
ness at the lime ol the call to arms, hut the two 
incidents had no necessary or probable con- 
nexion with one another — instead of doing 
that, he took as the subject of the Odyssey, as 
also of the Iliad, an action with a Unity of the 
[50] kind w'c are describing. The truth is that, 
just as in the other imitative arts one imita- 
tion is always of one thing, so in poetry the 
story, as an. imitation of action, must represent 
one action, a complete whole, with its several 
incidents so closely connected that the trans- 
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posal or withdrawal of any one of them will 
disjoin and dislocate the whole. For that which 
makes no perceptible difference by its pres- 
[35] or absence is no real part of the 
whole. 

9 

From what we have said it will be seen that 
the poet’s function is to describe, not the thing 
that has happened, but a kind of thing that 
might happen, i.e. what is possible as being 
probable or necessary. The distinction between 
145 1 *^ historian and poet is not in the one 
writing prose and the other verse — you might 
put the work of Herodotus into verse, and it 
would still be a species of history; it consists 
really in this, that the one desenbes the thing 
[ 5] that has been, and the other a kind of thing 
that might be. Hence poetry is something 
more philosophic and of graver import than 
history, since its statements are of the nature 
rather of universals, whereas those of history 
are singulars. By a universal statement I mean 
one as to what such or such a kind of man will 
probably or necessarily say or do — which is the 
aim of poetry, though it affixes proper names 
[/o] to the characters; by a singular state- 
ment, one as to what, say, Alcibiades did or 
had done to him. In Comedy this has become 
clear by this time; it is only when their plot is 
already made up of probable incidents that 
they give it a basis of proper names, choosing 
for the purpose any names that may occur to 
them, instead of writing like the old iambic 
[75] poets about particular persons. In Trag- 
edy, how'ever, they still adhere to the historic 
names; and for this reason: what convinces is 
the possible; now whereas we are not yet sure 
as to the possibility of that which has not hap- 
pened, that which has happened is manifestly 
possible, else it would not have come to pass. 
Nevertheless even in Tragedy there are some 
plays with but one or two known names in 
[20] them, the rest being inventions; and there 
are some without a single known name, e.g. 
Agathon’s Antheus, in which both incidents 
and names arc of the poet’s invention; and it is 
no less delightful on that account. So that one 
must not aim at a rigid adherence to the tradi- 
[25] tional stories on which tragedies arc 
based. It would be absurd, in fact, to do so, as 
even the known stories are only known to a 
few, though they are a delight none the less 
to all. 

It is evident from the above that the poet 
must be more the poet of his stories or Plots 


than of his verses, inasmuch as he is a poet by 
virtue of the imitative element in his work, 
and it is actions that he imitates. And if he 
should come to take a subject from actual his- 
tory, he is none the less a poet for that; since 
Uo] some historic occurrences may very well 
be in the probable and possible order of things; 
and it is in that aspect of them that he is their 
poet. 

Of simple Plots and actions the episodic are 
the worst. I call a Plot episodic when there is 
neither probability nor necessity in the se- 
[^5] quence of its episodes. Actions of this 
sort bad poets construct through their own 
fault, and good ones on account of the players. 
His work being for public performance, a 
good poet often stretches out a Plot beyond 
its capabilities, and is thus obliged to twist the 
sequence of incident. 

1452 * Tragedy, however, is an imitation not 
only of a complete action, but also of incidents 
arousing pity and fear. Such incidents have the 
very greatest effect on the mind when they oc- 
cur unexf>ectedly and at the same time in con- 
sequence of one another; there is more of the 
[5] marvellous in them then than if they hap- 
pened of themselves or by mere chance. Even 
matters of chance seem most marvellous if 
there is an appearance of design as it were in 
them; as for instance the statue of Mitys at 
Argos killed the author of Mitys’ death by fall- 
ing down on him when a looLer-on at a public 
spectacle; for incidents like that we think to be 
[/o] not without a meaning. A Plot, therefore, 
of this sort is necessarily finer than others. 

10 

Plots are either simple or complex, since the 
actions they represent are naturally of this two- 
fold description. The action, proceeding in the 
[75] way defined, as one continuous whole, I 
call simple, when the change in the hero’s for- 
tunes takes place without Peripety or Discov- 
ery; and complex, when it involves one or the 
other, or both. These should each of them arise 
out of the structure of the Plot itself, so as to be 
the consequence, necessary or probable, of the 
[20] antecedents. There is a great difference 
between a thing happening propter hoc and 
post hoc, 

11 

A Peripety is the change of the kind described 
from one state of things within the play to its 
opposite, and that too in the way we are say- 
ing, in the probable or necessary sequence of 
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[25] events; as it is for instance in Oedipus: 
here the opposite state of things is produced by 
the Messenger, who, coming to gladden Oedip- 
us and to remove his fears as to his mother, 
reveals the secret of his birth.' And in Lyn- 
C€us\ just as he is being led off for execution, 
with Danaus at his side to put him to death, 
the incidents preceding this bring it about that 
he is saved and Danaus put to death. A Dis- 
[^o] covery is, as the very word implies, a 
change from ignorance to knowledge, and thus 
to either love or hate, in the personages marked 
for good or evil fortune. The finest form of 
Discovery is one attended by Peripeties, like 
that which goes with the Discovery in Oedipus. 
There are no doubt other forms of it; what we 
have said may happen in a way in reference to 
[_^5] inanimate things, even things of a very 
casual kind; and it is also possible to discover 
whether some one has done or not done some- 
thing. But the form most directly connected 
with the Plot and the action of the piece is the 
1452 *’ first-mentioned. This, with a Peripety, 
will arouse either pity or fear — actions of that 
nature being wha». '1 lagcdy is assumed to rc[> 
resent; and it will also serve to bring about the 
happy or unhappy ending. The Discovery, 
then, being of persons, it may be that of one 

f arty only to the other, the latter being already 
5] known; or both the parties may discover 
themselves. Iphigcnia, for instance, was dis- 
covered to Orestes by sending the letter;^ and 
another Discovery was required to reveal him 
to Iphigcnia. 

Two parts of the Plot, then. Peripety and 
[/o] Discovery, are on matters of this sort. A 
third part is Suffering; which we may define 
as an action of a destructive or painful nature, 
such as murders on the stage, tortures, wound- 
ings, and the like. The other two have been 
already explained. 

12 

The parts of Tragedy to be treated as forma- 
[75] tive elements in the whole were men- 
tioned in a previous Chapter.’ From the point 
of view, however, of its quantity, i.c. the sep- 
arate sections into which it is divided, a trag- 
edy has the following parts: Prologue, Episode, 
Exode, and a choral portion, distinguished into 
Parode and Stasimon; these tw'o are common 
to all tragedies, whereas songs from the stage 
[20] and Commoe are only found in some. 
The Prologue is all that precedes the Parode of 

^ Oedipus the Ktng, 9 1 1 - 1 085. 
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the chorus; an Episode all that comes in be- 
tween two whole choral songs; the Exode all 
that follows after the last choral song. In the 
choral portion the Parode is the whole first 
statement of the chorus; a Stasimon, a song of 
the chorus without anapaests or trochees; a 
Commos, a lamentation sung by chorus and 
[25] actor in concert. The parts of Tragedy to 
be used as formative elements in the whole we 
have already mentioned; the above are its parts 
from the point of view of its quantity, or the 
separate sections into which it is divided. 

The next points after what we have said above 
will be these: (i) What is the poet to aim at, 
and what is he to avoid, in constructing his 
Plots? and (2) What are the conditions on 
which the tragic effect depends? 

[jo] Wc assume that, for the finest form of 
Tragedy, the Plpt must be not simple but 
complex; and further, that it must imitate ac- 
tions arousing fear and pity, since that is the 
distinctive function of this kind of imitation. 
It follows, therefore, that there are three forms 
of Plot to be avoided. ( i ) A good man must 
not be seen passing from happiness to misery, 
or f2) a bad man from misery to happiness. 
[ J5J The first situation is not fear-inspiring or 
piteous, but simply odious to us. The second is 
the most untragic that can be; it has no one 
of the requisites of Tragedy; it does not appeal 
either to the human feeling in us, or to our 
1453 * pity, or to our fears. Nor, on the other 
hand, should (3) an extremely bad man be 
seen falling from happiness into misery. Such 
a story may arouse the human feeling in us, 
[5] but it will not move us to either pity or 
fear; pity is occasioned by undeserved misfor- 
tune, and fear by that of one like ourselves; so 
that there will be nothing either piteous or fear- 
inspiring in the situation. There remains, then, 
the intermediate kind of personage, a man not 
preeminently virtuous and just, whose misfor- 
tune, however, is brought upon him not by 
vice and depravity but by some error of judge- 
[/o] ment, of the number of those in the en- 
joyment of great reputation and prosperity; 
c.g. Oedipus, Thyestes, and the men of note of 
similar families. The perfect Plot, accordingly, 
must have a single, and not (as some tell us) 
a double issue; the change in the hero’s for- 
tunes must be not from misery to happiness, 
but on the contrary from happiness to misery; 
[75] and the cause of it must lie not in any 
depravity, but in some great error on his part; 
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the man himself being cither such as we have 
described, or better, not worse, than that. Fact 
also confirms our theory. Though the poets 
began by accepting any tragic story that came 
to hand, in these days the finest tragedies are 
[20] always on the story of some few houses, 
on that of Alcincon, Oedipus, Orestes, Melea- 
ger, Thyestes, Telephus, or any others that may 
have been involved, as either agents or suffer- 
ers, in some deed of horror. The theoretically 
best tragedy, then, has a Plot of this descrip- 
tion. The critics, therefore, are wrong who 
blame Euripides for taking this line in his 
[25] tragedies, and giving many of them an 
unhappy ending. It is, as we have said, the 
right line to take. The best proof is this: on 
the stage, and in the public performances, such 
plays, properly worked out, are seen to be the 
most truly tragic; and Euripides, even if his 
execution be faulty in every other point, is seen 
to be nevertheless the most tragic certainly of 
[^o] the dramatists. After this comes the con- 
struction of Plot which some rank first, one 
with a double story (like the Odyssey) and an 
opposite issue for the good and the bad person- 
ages. It is ranked as first only through the 
weakness of the audiences; the poets merely 
[^5] follow their public, writing as its wishes 
dictate. But the pleasure here is not that of 
Tragedy, It Ixflongs rather to Comedy, where 
the bitterest enemies in the piece (e.g. Orestes 
and Aegisthus) walk off good friends at the 
end, with no slaying of any one by any one. 

14 

1453 *^ The tragic fear and pity may be 
aroused by the Spectacle; but they may also be 
aroused by the very structure and incidents of 
the play — which is the iKtter way and shows 
the better poet. The Plot in fact should be so 
framed that, even without seeing the things 
take place, he who simply hears the account 
[5] of them shall be filled with horror and pity 
at the incidents; which is just the effect that 
the mere recital of the story in Oedipus would 
have on one. To produce this same effect by 
means of the Sjiectacle is less artistic, and re- 
quires extraneous aid. Those, howeve r, who 
make use of the Spectacle to put before us that 
which is merely monstrous and not productive 
[ /o] of fear, are wholly out of touch with Trag- 
edy; not every kind of pleasure should be re- 
quired of a tragedy, but only its own proper 
pleasure. 

The tragic pleasure is that of pity and fear, 
and the poet has to produce it by a work of im- 


itation; it is clear, therefore, that the causes 
should be included in the incidents of his 
story. Let us see, then, what kinds of incident 
[75] strike one as horrible, or rather as piteous. 
In a deed of this description the parties must 
necessarily be cither friends, or enemies, or in- 
different to one another. Now when enemy 
docs It on enemy, there is nothing to move us 
to pity cither in his doing or in his meditating 
the deed, except so far as the actual pain of 
the sufferer is concerned; and the same is true 
when the parties are indifferent to one another. 
Whenever the tragic deed, however, is done 
[20] within the family — when murder or the 
like is done or meditated by brother on brother, 
by son on father, by mother on son, or son on 
mother — these are the situations the poet 
should seek after. The traditional stories, ac- 
cordingly, must be kept as they arc, e.g. the 
murder of Clytaemnestra by Orestes and of 
Eriphyle by Alcmeon. At the same time even 
[25] with these there is something left to the 
poet himself; it is lor him to devise the right 
way of treating them. Let us explain more 
clearly what we mean by ‘the right way’. The 
deed of horror may be done by the doer know- 
ingly and consciously, as in the old poets, and 
in Medea’s murder of her children in Euri- 

r ides.^ Or he may do it, but in ignorance ol his 
^o] relationship, and discover that aircrwards, 
as docs the Oedipus in Sophocles. Here the 
deed is outside the play; but ij(„may be within 
it, like the act of the Alcmeon in Astydamas, 
or that of the Telegonus in lJly<sts Wounded, 
A third possibility is ior one meditating some 
[^5] deadly injury to another, in ignorance of 
his relationship, to make the discovery in time 
to draw back. These exhaust the possibilities, 
since the deed must necessarily be cither done 
or not done, and either knowingly or un- 
knowingly. 

The worst situation is when the jx:rsonagc 
is with full knowledge on the point of doing 
the deed, and leaves it undone. It is odious 
and also (through the absence of suffering) 
untragic; hence it is that no one is made to act 
1454 * thus except in some few instances, e.g. 
Ilaemon and Creon in Antigone} Next after 
this comes the actual perpetration of the deed 
meditated. A better situation than that, how- 
ever, is for the deed to be done in ignorance, 
and the relationship discovered afterwards, 
since there is nothing odious in it, and the 
Discovery will serve to astound us. But the 
[51 best of all is the last; what we have in 
^ MedeUt 1236. * 1. 1231. 
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Cresphontes, for example, where Me rope, on 
the point of slaying her son, recognizes him 
in time; in Iphigenia, where sister and brother 
arc in a like position; and in Helle, where the 
son recognizes his mother, when on the point 
of giving her up to her enemy. 

This will explain why our tragedies are re- 
[/o] stricted (as we said just now)^ to such 
a small number of families. It was accident 
rather than art that led the poets in quest of 
subjects to embody this kind of incident in 
their Plots. They are still obliged, accordingly, 
to have recourse to the families in which such 
horrors have occurred. 

On the construction of the Plot, and the 
[75] kind of Plot required for Tragedy, 
enough has now been said. 

In the Characters there are four points to aim 
at. First and foremost, that they shall be good. 
There will be an element of character in the 
play, if (as has been observed)"* what a per- 
sonage says or does reveals a certain moral 
purpose; and a goud clement ol character, if 
the purpose so revealed is good. Such goodness 
is possible in every type of personage, even in a 
[20] woman or a slave, though the one is per- 
haps an inferior, and the other a wholly worth- 
less being. The second pioint is to make them 
appropriate. The Character before us may be, 
say, manly; but it is not appropriate in a female 
Character to be manly, or clever. The third is 
to make them like the reality, which is not the 
[25] same as their being good and appropriate, 
in our sense of the term. The fourth is to make 
them consistent and the same throughout; even 
if inconsistency be part of the man before one 
for imitation as presenting that form of char- 
acter, he should still be consistently inconsist- 
ent. We have an instance of baseness of char- 
acter, not required for the story, in the Mene- 
laus in Orestes; of the incongruous and un- 
[^o] befitting in the lamentation of Ulysses in 
Scylla, and in the (clever) speech of Mclan- 
ippe,^ and of inconsistency in 1 phi gent a at 
Atilis,^ where Iphigenia the suppliant is utterly 
unlike other later Iphigenia. The right thing, 
however, is in the Characters just as in the in- 
cidents of the play to endeavour always alter 
[35] necessary or the probable; so that 
whenever such-and-such a personage says or 
does such-and-such a thing, it shall be the 
necessary or probable outcome of his character; 

' Ry Kuripidcs. * ^45^** ^9- ^ *45°^ 

^ Jiuripidcs. ® 11. 1211 If., 1468 ff. 


and whenever this incident follows on that, it 
shall be either the necessary or the probable 
consequence of it. From this one secs (to di- 
gress for a moment) that the Denouement also 
1454 ** should arise out of the plot itself, and 
not depend on a stage-artifice, as in Medea, ^ or 
in the story of the (arrested) departure of the 
Greeks in the Iliad? The artifice must be re- 
served for matters outside the play — for past 
events beyond human knowledge, or events 
[5] yet to come, which rcc]uirc to be foretold 
or announced; since it is the privilege of the 
Gods to know everything. There should be 
nothing improbable among the actual inci- 
dents. If it be unavoidable, however, it should 
be outside the tragedy, like the improbability 
in the Oedipus of Sophocles. But to return to 
the Characters. As Tragedy is an imitation of 
personages better than the ordinary man, we 
in our way should follow' the example of good 
[70] portrait-painters, who reproduce the dis- 
tinctive features of a man, and at the same 
lime, without losing the likeness, make him 
handsomer than he is. The poet in like man- 
ner, in portraying men quick or slow to anger, 
or with similar infirmities ot character, must 
know how to rcjiresent them as such, and at the 
same time as good men. as Agaihon and 
Homer have represented Achilles. 

[75] All these rules one must keep in mind 
throughout, and, further, those also for such 
points of stage-effect as directly depend on the 
art of the poet, since in these too one may often 
make mistakes. Enough, however, has been 
said on the subject in one of our published 
writings. 

16 

Discovery in general has been explained al- 
[20] ready.^ As for the species of Discovery, 
the first to be noted is (i) the least artistic 
form of it, of which the poets make most use 
through mere lack of invention, Discovery by 
signs or marks. Of these signs some are con- 
genital, like the ‘lance-head w’hich the Earth- 
born have on them’, or ‘stars’, such as Car- 
ciiiLis brings in his Thyestes; others acquired 
after birth — these latter being cither marks on 
the body, e.g. scars, or external tokens, like 
necklaces, or (to take another sort of instance) 
[25] the ark in the Discovery in Tvro? Even 
these, however, admit of two uses, a better and 
a worse; the scar of Ulysses is an instance; the 
Discovery of him through it is made in one 

«I. 1317. Ui. 1S5- 

® 1452“ 29. ® By Euripides. 
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way by the nurse and in another by the swine- 
herds. A Discovery using signs as a means of 
assurance is less artistic, as indeed are all such 
as imply reflection; whereas one bringing them 
in all of a sudden, as in the Bath-story^ is of a 
[50] better order. Next after these are (2) 
Discoveries made directly by the poet; which 
sister reveals who she is by the letter,* Orestes’ 
Discovery of himself in Iphigenia: whereas his 
sister reveals who she is by the letter,^ Orestes 
is made to say himself what the poet rather 
[^5] than the story demands.* This, therefore, 
is not far removed from the first-mentioned 
fault, since he might have presented certain 
tokens as well. Another instance is the ‘shut- 
tle’s voice’ in the Tercus of Sophocles. (3) A 
third species is Discovery through memory, 
1455 * from a man’s consciousness being awak- 
ened by something seen. Thus in The Cyprioe 
of Dicacogenes, the sight of the picture makes 
the man burst into tears; and in the Tale of 
Alcinous* hearing the harper Ulysses is re- 
minded ot the past and weeps; the Discovery 
of them being the result. (4) A fourth kind is 
Discovery through reasoning e.g. in The 
[5] Choephw'oe^ ‘One like me is here; there 
is no one like me but Orestes; he, therefore, 
must be here.’ Or that which Polyidus the 
Sophist suggested for lphigenia\ since it was 
natural for Orestes to reflect: ‘My sister was 
sacrificed and I am to be sacrificed like her,’ 
Or that in the Tydeus of Thcodecies: ‘I came 
to find a son, and am to die myself.’ Or that in 
[/o] The Phinidae: on seeing the place the 
women inferred their fate, that they were* to 
die there, since they had also been exposed 
there. (5) There is, too, a composite Discovery 
arising from bad reasoning on the side of the 
other party. An instance of it is in Ulysses the 
False Messenger: he said he should know the 
[75] bow — ^which he had not seen; but to sup- 
pose from that that he would know it again 
(as though he had once seen it) was bad rea- 
soning. (6) The best of all Discoveries, how- 
ever, is that arising from the incidents them- 
selves, when the great surprise comes about 
through a probable incident, like that in the 
Oedipus of Sophocles; and also in Iphigenia;^ 
for it was not improbable that she should wish 
to have a letter taken home. These last are the 
only Discoveries independent of the artifice of 
[20] signs and necklaces. Next after them 
come Discoveries through reasoning. 

^ Odyssey^ xix. 392. * Iphigenia in Tauris, 727 ff. 

• Ibid.y 800 ff. ^ Odyssey^ viii. 521 ff. (cf. viii. 83 ff.). 

* 11 . 168-234. * Iphtgema tn Taurisy 582. 
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At the time when he is constructing his Plots, 
and engaged on the Diction in which they arc 
worked out, the poet should remember (i) to 
put the actual scenes as far as possible before 
his eyes. In this way, seeing everything with 
[25] the vividness of an eye-witness as it were, 
he will devise what is appropriate, and be least 
likely to overlook incongruities. This is shown 
by what was censured in Carcinus, the return 
of Amphiaraus from the sanctuary; it would 
have passed unnoticed, if it had not been actu- 
ally seen by the audience; but on the stage his 
play failed, the incongruity of the incident of- 
fending the spectators. (2) As far as may be, 
too, the poet should even act his story with 
[30] the very gestures of his personages. Given 
the same natural qualifications, he who feels 
the emotions to be described will be the most 
convincing; distress and anger, for instance, 
are portrayed most truthfully by one who is 
feeling them at the moment. Hence it is that 
poetry demands a man with a special gift for 
it, or else one with a touch of madness in him; 
the former can easily assume the required 
mood, and the latter may be actually beside 
himself with emotion. (3) His story, again, 
whether already made or of his own making, 
he should first simplify and reduce to a uni- 
1455 ^ versal form, before proceeding to length- 
en it out by the insertion of episodes. The fol- 
lowing will show how the universal clement 
in Iphigenia, for instance, may be viewed: A 
certain maiden having been offered in sacri- 
fice, and spirited away from her sacrificers into 
[5] another land, where the custom was to sac- 
rifice all strangers to the Goddess, she was 
made there the priestess of this rite. Long after 
that the brother of the priestess happened to 
come; the fact, however, of the oracle having 
for a certain reason bidden him go thither, and 
his object in going, arc outside the Plot of the 
play. On his coming he was arrested, and about 
to be sacrificed, when he revealed who he was 
— cither as Euripides puts it, or (as suggested 
[/o] by Polyidus) by the not improbable ex- 
clamation, ‘So I too am doomed to be sacri- 
ficed, as my sister was’; and the disclosure led 
to his salvation. This done, the next thing, after 
the proper names have been fixed as a basis 
for the story, is to work in episodes or acces- 
sory incidents. One must mind, however, that 
the episodes are appropriate, like the fit of 
madness^ in Orestes, which led to his arrest, 
’flhid.y 281 ir. 
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[75] and the purifying, ‘ which brought about 
his salvation. In plays, then, the episodes arc 
short; in epic poetry they serve to lengthen out 
the poem. The argument of the Odyssey is not 
a long one. A certain man has been abroad 
many years; Poseidon is ever on the watch for 
him, and he is all alone. Matters at home too 
have come to this, that his substance is being 
[20] wasted and his son’s death plotted by 
suitors to his wife. Then he arrives there him- 
self after his grievous sufferings; reveals him- 
self, and falls on his enemies; and the end is 
his salvation and their death. This being all 
that is proper to the Odyssey, everything else 
in it is episode. 

18 

(4) There is a further point to be borne in 

mind. Every tragedy is in part Complication 
and in part Denouement; the incidents before 
the opening scene, and often certain also of 
those within the play, forming the Complica- 
[25] tion; and the rest the Denouement. By 
Complication I mean all from the beginning of 
the story to the iusi before the change 

in the hero’s fortunes; by Denouement, all 
from the beginning of the change to the end. 
In the Lynceus of Thcodectes, for instance, the 
[;o] Complication includes, together with the 
presupposed incidents, the seizure of the child 
and that in turn of the parents; and the Dc- 
1456®7 nouement all from the indictment for 
the murder to the end. Now it is right, when 
one speaks of a tragedy as the same or not the 
same as another, to do so on the ground before 
all else of their Plot, i.c. as having the same or 
not the same Complication and Denouement. 
Yet there are many dramatists who, after a 
good Complication, fail in the Denouement. 
But it is necessary for both points of con- 
1455*’32 struction to be always duly mastered. 

(5) There are four distinct species of Tragedy 
— that being the number of the constituents 
also that have been mentioned: first, the com- 
plex Tragedy, which is all Peripety and Dis- 
covery; second, the Tragedy of suffering, e.g. 
the Ajaxes and Ixions; third, the Tragedy of 
1456 * character, e.g. The Phthiotides^ and 
Peleus. The fourth constituent is that of ‘Spec- 
tacle’, exemplified in The Phorcides,^ in Prom- 
etheus, and in all plays with the scene laid in 
the nether world. The poet’s aim, then, should 

^ Ibid.y 1 163 ff. 

’ This docs not agree with anything actually said be- 
fore. 

• By Aeschylus. 


be to combine every clement of interest, if pos- 
sible, or else the more important and the major 
part of them. This is now especially necessary 
owing to the unfair criticism to which the 

f oet is subjected in these days. Just because 
5] there have been poets before him strong 
in the several species of tragedy, the critics now 
expect the one man to surpass that which was 
the strong point of each one of his predeccs- 
[/o] sors. (6) One should also remember what 
has been said more than once, and not write a 
tragedy on an epic body of incident (i.e. one 
with a plurality of stories in it), by attempting 
to dramatize, for instance, the entire story of 
the Iliad. In the epic owing to its scale every 
part is treated at proper length; with a drama, 
[75] however, on the same story the result is 
very disappointing. This is shown by the fact 
that all who have dramatized the fall of Ilium 
in its entirety, and not part by part, like Euripi- 
des, or the whole of the Niobc story, instead of 
a portion, like Aeschylus, either fail utterly or 
have but ill success on the stage; for that and 
that alone was enough to ruin even a play by 
Agathon. Yet in their Peripeties, as also in 
[20] their simple plots, the poets I mean show 
wonderful skill in aiming at the kind of effect 
they desire — a tragic situation that arouses the 
human feeling in one, like the clever villain 
(e.g. Sisyphus) deceived, or the brave wrong- 
doer worsted. This is probable, however, only 
in Agathon’s sense, when he speaks of the 

f robability of even improbabilities coming to 
25] pass. (7) The Chorus too should 1 ^ re- 
garded as one of the actors; it should be an in- 
tegral part of the whole, and take a share in 
the action — that which it has in Sophocles, 
rather than in Euripides. With the later poets, 
however, the songs in a play of theirs have no 
more to do with the Plot of that than of any 
other tragedy. Hence it is that they are now 
singing intercalary pieces, a practice first intro- 
[^o] duced by Agathon. And yet what real 
difference is there between singing such inter- 
calary pieces, and attempting to fit in a speech, 
or even a whole act, from one play into another ? 

The Plot and Characters having been dis- 
cussed, it remains to consider the Diction and 
Thought. As for the Thought, we may assume 
what is said of it in our Art of Rhetoric,^ as it 
[^5] belongs more properly to that depart- 
ment of inquiry. The Thought of the per- 
sonages is shown in everything to be effected 
* Cf. especially Rhetortc, 1356* 1. 
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by their language — in every effort to prove or 
disprove, to arouse emotion (pity, fear, anger, 
1456 ** and the like), or to maximize or mini- 
mize things. It is clear, also, that their mental 
procedure must be on the same lines in their 
actions likewise, whenever they wish them to 
arouse pity or horror, or to have a look of im- 
[5] portance or probability. The only difference 
is that with the act the impression has to be 
made without explanation; whereas with the 
spoken w'ord it has to be produced by the 
speaker, and result from his language. What, 
indeed, would be the good of the speaker, if 
things appeared in the required light even 
apart from anything he says? 

As regards the Diction, one subject for in- 
quiry under this head is the turns given to the 
language when spoken; c.g. the difference bc- 
[/o] tween command and prayer, simple state- 
ment and threat, question and answer, and so 
forth. The theory of such matters, however, 
belongs to Elocution and the professors of that 
art. Whether the poet knows these things or 
not, his art as a poet is never seriously criti- 
[75] cized on that account. What fault can 
one see in Homer’s ‘Sing of the wrath. God- 
dess’? — which Protagoras has criticized as be- 
ing a command where a prayer was meant, 
since to bid one do or not do, he tells us, is a 
command. Let us pass over this, then, as ap- 
pertaining to another art, and not to that of 
poetry. 

20 

[20] The Diction viewed as a whole is made 
up of the following parts; the Letter (or ulti- 
mate element), the Syllable, the Conjunction, 
the Article, the Noun, the Verb, the Case, and 
the Speech, (i) The Letter is an indivisible 
sound of a particular kind, one that may be- 
come a factor in an intelligible sound. Indivisi- 
ble sounds arc uttered by the brutes also, but 
no one of these is a Letter in our sense of the 
[25] term. These elementary sounds are either 
vowels, semi-vowels, or mutes. A vowel is a 
Letter having an audible sound without the 
addition of another Letter. A semi-vowel, one 
having an audible sound by the addition of an- 
other Letter; e.g. S and R. A mute, one having 
no sound at all by itself, but becoming audible 
by an addition, that of one of the Letters which 
have a sound of some sort of their own; e.g. (y 
[jo] and D. The Letters differ in various ways: 
as produced by different conformations or in 
different regions of the mouth; as aspirated, 
not aspirated, or sometimes one and sometimes 


the other; as long, short, or of variable quan- 
tity; and further as having an acute, grave, or 
intermediate accent. The details of these mat- 
ters we must leave to the metricians. (2) A 
Syllable is a non-significant composite sound, 
[^5] made up of a mute and a Letter having a 
sound (a vowel or semivowel); for GR, with- 
out an A, is just as much a Syllabic as GRA, 
with an A. The various forms of the Syllable 
also belong to the theory of metre. ( 0 ^ Con- 
junction is (a) a non-significant sound which, 
1457 ® when one significant sound is formable 
out of several, neither hinders nor aids the 
union, and which, if the Speech thus formed 
stands by itself (apart from other Speeches), 
must not be inserted at the beginning of it; 
e.g. fihf 577, TOLy de. Or (Z>) a non-significant 
sound capable of combining two or more sig- 

[5] nificant sounds into one; e.g. Trept, 

&c. (4) An Article is a non-significant sound 
marking the beginning, end, or dividing-point 
of a Speech, its natural place being either at 
[/o] the extremities or in the middle, (s) A 
Noun or name is a composite significant sound 
not involving the idea of time, with parts 
which have no significance by themselves in it. 
It IS to be remembered that in a compound we 
do not think of the parts as having significance 
also by themselves; in the name ‘Thcodoriis’, 
for instance, the dcopou means nothing to us. 

(6) A Verb is a composite significant sound 
involving the idea of time, v\uth parts which 
[75] (just as in the Noun) have no signifi- 
cance by themselves in it. Whereas the word 
‘man’ or ‘white’ does not imply when, ‘walks’ 
and ‘has walked’ involve in addition to the 
idea of walking that of time present or time 
past. (7) A Case of a Noun or Verb is when 
the word means ‘of’ or ‘to’ a thing, and so forth, 
[20] or for one or many (e.g. ‘man’ and 
‘men’); or it may consist merely in the mode of 
utterance, c.g. in question, command, &c. 
‘Walked?’ and ‘Walk!’ are Cases of the verb 
‘to walk’ of this last kind. (8) A Speech is a 
composite significant sound, some of the parts 
of which have a certain significance by them- 
selves. It may be observed that a Speech is not 
always made up of Noun and Verb; it may be 
[25] without a Verb, like the definition of 
man; but it will always have some part with a 
certain significance by itself. In the Speech 
‘Cleon walks’, ‘Cleon’ is an instance of such a 
part. A Speech is said to be one in two ways, 
either as signifying one thing, or as a union of 
several Speeches made into one by conjunction. 
Thus the Iliad is one Speech by conjunction of 
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[30] several; and the definition of man is one 
through its signifying one thing. 

21 

Nouns are of two kinds, either (i) simple, i.e. 
made up of non-significant parts, like the word 
7^, or (2) double; in the latter case the word 
may be made up cither of a significant and a 
non-significant part (a distinction which dis- 
appears in the compound), or of two signifi- 
cant parts. It is possible also to have triple, 
[35] quadruple, or higher compounds, like 
most of our amplified names; e.g. ‘Hermocal- 
coxanthus' and the like. 

1457b Whatever its structure, a Noun must 
always be either (i) the ordinary word for the 
thing, or (2) a strange word, or (3) a meta- 
phor, or (4) an ornamental word, or (5) a 
coined word, or (6) a word lengthened out, or 
(7) curtailed, or (S) altered in form. By the 
ordinary word I mean that in general use in a 
country ; and by a strange word, one in use else- 
where. So that the same word may obviously 
[5] be at once stranq^e and ordinary, though 
not in reference to the same [leoplc; oiyvvop, 
for instance, is an ordinary word in Cyprus, 
and a strange word with us. Meiajihor consists 
in giving the thing a name that belongs to 
something else; the translerence being either 
from genus to sjiecies, or from s|x*c ies to genus, 
or trorn species to species, or on grounds of 
analogy. That Irom genus to species is exem- 
[io] plified m ‘Here stands my ship’;^ for lying 
at anchor is the ‘standing’ of a particular kind 
of thing. That from species to genus in ‘Truly 
ten thousand good deeds has Ulysses wrought’,^ 
where ‘ten thousand’, which is a particular 
large number, is put in place of the generic ‘a 
large number’. That from species to species in 
‘Drawing the life with the bronze’,^ and in 
‘Severing with the enduring bronze’;^ where 
[75] the poet uses ‘draw’ in the sense of ‘sever’ 
and ‘sever’ in that of ‘draw’, both words mean- 
ing to ‘take away’ something. That from anal- 
ogy is possible whenever there arc four terras 
so related that the second (B) is to the first (A), 
as the fourth (D) to the third (C); for one 
may then metaphorically put D in lieu of B, 
and B in lieu of D. Now and then, too, they 
qualify the metaphor by adding on to it that to 
[20] which the word it supplants is relative. 
Thus a cup (B) is in relation to Dionysus (A) 
what a shield (D) is to Ares (C). The cup ac- 
cordingly will be metaphorically described as 

^ Odyfsey, i. 185, xxiv. 308. * Iltad., 11. 272. 

* Kmpcdocles, KaOapfxoL; cf. fr. 143, Diels. 


the ‘shield of Dionysus' (D+A), and the 
shield as the ‘cup of Ares^ (B+C). Or to take 
another instance: As old age (D) is to life (C), 
so is evening (li) to day (A). One will accord- 
ingly describe evening (B) as the ‘old age of 
the day (D-j-A) — or by the Empedoclean 
equivalent; and old age (D) as the ‘evening’^ 
[25] or ‘sunset of life'^ (B-t-C). It may be that 
some of the terms thus related have no special 
name of their own, but for all that they will 
be metaphorically described in just the same 
way. Thus to cast forth seed-corn is called ‘sow 
ing*; but to cast forth its flame, as said of the 
sun, has no special name. This nameless act 
(B), however, stands in just the same relation 
to its object, sunlight (A), as sowing (D) to 
the seed-corn (C). Hence the expression in the 
[30] poet, ‘sowing around a god-created flame' 
(D-(-A). There is also another form of quali- 
fied metaphor. Having given the thing the 
alien name, one may by a negative addition 
deny of it one of the attributes naturally asso- 
ciated with its new name. An instance of this 
would be to call the shield not the ‘cup of Ares', 
as in the former case, but a ‘cup that holds no 
wine', ... A coined word is a name which, be- 
ing quite unknown among a jx-oplc, is given 
by the poet himself; e.g. (for there are some 
words that seem to be of this origin) eppvye^ 
[35] for horns, and aprjTrjp for priest.^ A word 
1458 “ is said to be lengthened out, when it has 
a short vowel made long, or an extra syllable 
inserted; e.g. TroXryos for TroXews, \lr}\r}La 5 e<j) 
for UrjXeLBov. It is said to be curtailed, when it 
[5] has lost a part; e.g. xpt, and oif/ in pia 
yiverai ap<j>oi^ep(jJV It is an altered word, 
when part is left as it was and part is of the 
poet's making; e.g. de^irephy for in 

de^LTepow Kara 

The Nouns themselves (to whatever class 
they may belong) arc cither masculines, femi- 
nines, or intermediates (neuter). All ending in 
N, P, S, or in the two compounds of this last 
[/o] ^ and E, are masculines. All ending in 
the invariably long vowels, II and 12 , and in A 
among the vowels that may be long, arc femi- 
nines. So that there is an equal number of 
masculine and feminine terminations, as ^ 
and E arc the same as IS, and need not be 
counted. There is no Noun, however, ending 
in a mute or in either of the two short vowels, 
[75] E and O. Only three (geXt, hbppi^ TrcTTcpt) 

* Timothciis, fr. 22, Wilamowit/. 

® AIcms, fr. 22S, Kock. 

® I’latd, Ijju’s, 770. ^ Iliad, i. 1 1. 

8 Knipcdcx'lcs, fr. 88, Diels. * Iliad, v. 393. 
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end in I, and five in T. The intermediates, or 
neuters, end in the variable vowels or in N, 
P, S. 

22 

The perfection of Diction is for it to be at once 
clear and not mean. The clearest indeed is that 
made up of the ordinary words for things, but 
[20] it is mean, as is shown by the poetry of 
Cleophon and Sthenelus. On the other hand 
the Diction becomes distinguished and non- 
prosaic by the use of unfamiliar terms, i.c. 
strange words, metaphors, lengthened forms, 
and everything that deviates from the ordinary 
modes of speech. — But a whole statement in 
[25] such terms will be either a riddle or a bar- 
barism, a riddle, if made up ot metaphors, a 
barbarism, if made up of strange words. The 
very nature indeed of a riddle is this, to de- 
scribe a fact in an impossible combination of 
words (which cannot be done with the real 
names for things, but can be with their meta- 

f horical substitutes); c.g. ‘I saw a man glue 
_jo] brass on another with fireV ^ind the like. 
The corresponding use of strange words re- 
sults in a barbarism. — A certain admixture, 
accordingly, of unfamiliar terms is necessary. 
These, the strange word, the metaphor, the 
ornamental equivalent, &c., will save the lan- 
guage from seeming mean and prosaic, while 
the ordinary words in it will secure the reqiii- 
1458** site clearness. What helps most, how- 
ever, to render the Diction at once clear and 
non-prosaic is the use of the lengthened, cur- 
tailed, and altered forms of words. Their de- 
viation from the ordinary words^ill, by mak- 
ing the language unlike that in general use, 
give it a non-prosaic appearance; and their hav- 
ing much in common with the words in gen- 
[5] cral use will give it the quality of clear- 
ness. It is not right, then, to condemn these 
modes of speech, and ridicule the poet for us- 
ing them, as some have done; e.g. the elder 
Euclid, who said it was easy to make poetry if 
one were to be allowed to lengthen the words 
in the statement itself as much as one likes — a 
roccdure he caricatured by reading *ETLxaprju 
/o] elSop MapadCov6.de fiabi^ovTay and obK av 
7* ep6p.evos rdv eKeivov eWefiopov as verses. A 
too apparent use of these licences has certainly 
a ludicrous effect, but they are not alone in 
that; the rule of moderation applies to all the 
constituents of the poetic vocabulary; even 
with metaphors, strange words, and the rest, 
the effect will be the same, if one uses them im- 
^ Cleobulina, £r. i, Bergk. 


f ropcrly and with a view to provoking laugh- 
/5J ter. The proper use of them is a very dif- 
ferent thing. To realize the difference one 
should take an epic verse and see how it reads 
when the normal words arc introduced. The 
same should be done too with the strange 
word, the metaphor, and the rest; for one has 
only to put the ordinary words in their place 
to see the truth of what we arc saying. The 
same iambic, for instance, is found in Aeschy- 
lus and Euripides, and as it stands in the for- 
mer it is a poor line; whereas Euripides, by 
[20] the change of a single word, the substitu- 
tion of a strange for what is by usage the ordi- 
nary word, has made it seem a fine one. Aes- 
chylus having said in his Phtloctctes: 

4>ayebaLva t/ pov aapKaos eaOiei ttoSSs,^ 

Euripides has merely altered the eadieL here 
into doivarai.^ Or suppose 

[25] vvv be p* eCov oXiyos re Kal ovTibavos 
Kal aeLKTjs^ 

to be altered, by the substitution of the ordi- 
nary words, into 

vvv be p* eCov piKpo^ rt Kal aadevLKds Kal aeLbijs, 
Or the line 

blippov aeLKeXiov Karadels oXiyrjv re rpaire^av^ 
into 

[jo] blcppov pox0r}p6v Karadiu^ pLKp6v re rpd' 
TTcfai'. 

Or rjidves Pobcoaiv^ into rjidves Kpa^ovaiv, Add 
to this that Ariphrades used to ridicule the tra- 
gedians for introducing expressions unknown 
in the language of common life, booparoiv 
&Tro (for dird b(jopaT<j)v), aedeVy eyCo be vlv^ 
'AxtXXtcos irkpL (for irepi 'AxtXXecas), and the 
1459* like. The mere fact of their not being in 
ordinary speech gives the Diction a non-prosaic 
character; but Ariphrades was unaware of that. 
It is a great thing, indeed, to make a proper 
use of these poetical forms, as also of com- 
pounds and strange words. But the greatest 
[5] thing by far is to be a master of metaphor. 
It is the one thing that cannot be learnt from 
others; and it is also a sign of genius, since a 
good metaphor implies an intuitive perception 
of the similarity in dissimilars. 

Of the kinds of words we have enumerated 

*Nauck, T. G. F., p. 81. » Ibid., p. 618. 

* Odyssey, ^ Ibid.^ xx.i^g, 

• Ihady XVII. 265. 

• Sophocles, Oedtpus at Colonusy 986. 
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it may be observed that compounds are most in 
place in the dithyramb, strange words in he- 
roic, and metaphors in iambic poetry. Heroic 
[/o] poetry, indeed, may avail itself of them 
all. But in iambic verse, which models itself as 
far as possible on the spoken language, only 
those kinds of words arc in place which arc al- 
lowable also in an oration, i,e. the ordinary 
word, the metaphor, and the ornamental 
equivalent. 

[75] Let this, then, suffice as an account of 
Tragedy, the art imitating by means of action 
on the stage. 

As for the poetry which merely narrates, or 
imitates by means of versified language (with- 
out action), it is evident that it has several 
points in common with Tragedy. 

I. The construction of its stories should 
clearly be like that in a drama; they should be 
based on a single action, one that is a complete 
whole in itself, with a beginning, middle, and 
[20] end, so as to emhle the work to produce 
its own proper pleasure with all the organic 
unity of a living creature. Nor should one sup- 
pose that there is anything like them in our 
usual histories. A history has to deal not with 
one action, but with one period and all that 
happened in that to one or more persons, how- 
ever disconnected the several events may have 
been. Just as two events may take place at the 
[25] same time, e.g. the sea-fight off Salamis 
and the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily, 
without converging to the same end, so too of 
two consecutive events one may sometimes 
come after the other with no one end as their 
common issue. Nevertheless most of our epic 
poets, one may say, ignore the distinction. 

[50] Herein, then, to repeat what we have said 
before,^ we have a further proof of Homer’s 
marvellous superiority to the rest. He did not 
attempt to deal even with the Trojan war in its 
entirety, though it was a whole with a definite 
beginning and end — through a feeling appar- 
ently that it was too long a story to be taken in 
in one view, or if not that, too complicated 
[35] from the variety of incident in it. As it is, 
he has singled out one section of the whole; 
many of the other incidents, however, he 
brings in as episodes, using the Catalogue of 
the Ships, for instance, and other episodes to 
relieve the uniformity of his narrative. As for 
the other epic poets, they treat of one man, or 
one period; or else of an action which, al- 

' 1451“ 23 fl. 


though one, has a multiplicity of parts in it. 
1459 ** This last is what the authors of the 
Cypria and Utile Iliad have done. And the re- 
sult is that, whereas the Iliad or Odyssey sup- 
plies materials for only one, or at most two 
tragedies, the Cypria does that for several and 
[5] the Little Iliad for more than eight: for an 
Adjudgment of Arms, a Philoctetes, a Neo- 
ptolemus, a Eurypylus, a Ulysses as Beggar, a 
Uiconian Women, a Fall of Ilium, and a De- 
parture of the Fleet; as also a Sinon, and a 
Women of Troy. 

24 

IT. Resides this, Epic poetry must divide into 
the same species as Tragedy; it must be either 
simple or complex, a story of character or one 
of suffering. Its parts, too, with the exception 
[70] of Song and Spectacle, must be the same, 
as it requires Peripeties, Discoveries, and scenes 
of suffering just like Tragedy. Lastly, the 
Thought and Diction in it must be good in 
their way. All these elements appear in Homer 
first; and he has made due use of them. His 
two poems arc each examples of construction, 
the Iliad simple and a story of suffering, the 
[75] Odyssey complex (there is Discovery 
throughout it) and a story of character. And 
they are more than this, since in Diction and 
Thought too they surpass all other poems. 

There is, however, a difference in the Epic 
as compared with Tragedy, (i) in its length, 
and (2) in its metre, (i) As to its length, 
the limit already suggested^ will suffice: it 
must be possible for the beginning and end 
of the work to be taken in in one view — 
[20] a condition which will be fulfilled it the 
poem be shorter than the old epics, and about 
as long as the scries of tragedies offered for one 
hearing. For the extension of its length epic 
poetry has a special advantage, of which it 
makes large use. In a play one cannot represent 
an action with a number of parts going on si- 
[25] multancously; one is limited to the part 
on the stage and connected with the actors. 
Whereas in epic poetry the narrative form 
makes it possible for one to describe a number 
of simultaneous incidents; and these, if ger- 
mane to the subject, increase the body of the 
poem. This then is a gain to the Epic, tending 
to give it grandeur, and also variety of interest 
[jo] and room for episodes of diverse kinds. 
Uniformity of incident by the satiety it soon 
creates is apt to ruin tragedies on the stage. 
(2) As for its metre, the heroic has been as- 

*1451* 3. 
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signed it from experience; were any one to at- to add on the B. Just because we know the 


tempt a narrative poem in some one, or in sev- 
eral, of the other metres, the incongruity of the 
thing would be apparent. The heroic in fact is 
the gravest and weightiest of metres — which is 
[ 351 what makes it more tolerant than the rest 
of strange words and metaphors, that also be- 
ing a point in w'hich the narrative form of po- 
etry goes beyond all others. The iambic and 
trochiac, on the other hand, are metres of 
movement, the one representing that of life 
and action, the other that of the dance. Still 
1460 * more unnatural would it appear, if one 
were to write an epic in a medley of metres, as 
Chaeremon did.^ Hence it is that no one has 
ever written a long story in any but heroic 
verse; nature herself, as we have said,^ teaches 
us to select the metre appropriate to such a 
story. 

[5] Homer, admirable as he is in every other 
respect, is especially so in this, that he alone 
among epic poets is not unaware of the part to 
be played by the poet himself in the poem. The 
poet should say very little in propria persona, 
as he is no imitator when doing that. Whereas 
the other poets are perpetually coming for- 
ward in person, and say but little, and that 
only here and there, as imitators, Homer after 
[/o] a brief preface brings in forthwith a man, 
a woman, or some other Character — no one of 
them characterless, but each with distinctive 
characteristics. 

The marvellous is certainly required in 
Tragedy. The Epic, however, affords more 
opening for the improbable, the chief factor in 
the marvellous, because in it the agents are not 
visibly before one. The scene of the pursuit of 
[75] Hector would be ridiculous on the stage 
— the Greeks halting instead of pursuing him, 
and Achilles shaking his head to stop thern;^ 
but in the poem the absurdity is overlooked. 
The marvellous, however, is a cause of pleas- 
ure, as is shown by the fact that we all tell a 
story with additions, in the belief that we arc 
doing our hearers a pleasure. 

Homer more than any other has taught the 
rest of us the art of framing lies in the right 
[20] way. I mean the useof paralogism. When- 
ever, if A is or happens, a consequent, B, is or 
happens, men’s notion is that, if the B is, the A 
also is — but that is a false conclusion. Accord- 
ingly, if A is untrue, but there is something 
else, B, that on the assumption of its truth fol- 
lows as its consequent, the right thing then is 

^ Centaur, cf. 1447** 21. • 1449P 24. 

* Iliad, XXII. 205. 


truth of the consequent, we arc in our own 
minds led on to the erroneous inference of the 
truth of the antecedent. Here is an instance, 
[25] from the Bath-story in the Odyssey.^ 

A likely impossibility is always preferable to 
an unconvincing possibility. The story should 
never be made up of improbable incidents; 
there should be nothing of the sort in it. If, 
however, such incidents are unavoidable, they 
should be outside the piece, like the hero’s ig- 
[^o] norance in Oedipus of the circumstances 
of Laius’ death; not within it, like the report 
of the Pythian games in Electra;' or the man’s 
having come to Mysia from Tegea without ut- 
tering a word on the way, in The Mysians. So 
that It is ridiculous to say that one’s Plot would 
have been spoilt without them, since it is fun- 
damentally wrong to make up such Plots. If 
the poet has taken such a Plot, however, and 
one sees that he might have pul it in a more 
probable form, he is guilty of ahsiirtlily as well 
[^5] as a fault of art. Even in the Odyssey the 
improbabilities in theseiting-ashoreoi Ulysses.*" 
1460 *’ would be clearly intolerable in the 
hands of an inferior poet. As it is, the poet con- 
ceals them, his other excellences veiling their 
absurdity. Elaborate Diction, however, is re- 
c|uired only in places where there is no action, 
and no Character or Thought to be revealed. 
Where there is Character or d'hought, on the 
other hand, an over-ornate Diction tends to 
[5] obscure them. 

25 

As regards Problems and their Solutions, one 
may see the number and nature of the assump- 
tions on which they proceed by viewing the 
matter in the following w'ay. (t) I’he poet be- 
ing an imitator just like the painter or other 
maker of likenesses, he must necessarily in all 
instances represent things in one or other of 
[/o] three aspects, either as they were or arc, 
or as they are said or thought to be or to have 
been, or as they ought to be. (2) All this 
he docs in language, with an admixture, it 
may be, of strange words and metaphors, as 
also of the various modified forms of words, 
since the use of these is conceded in poetry. 
(3) It is to be remembered, too, that there is 
not the same kind of correctness in poetry as in 

f olitics, or indeed any other art. There is, how- 
75] ever, within the limits of poetry itself a 
possibility of two kinds of error, the one di- 

< XIX. 164-260. ® Sophocles, Electra, 660 ff. 

•nil. I j 6 tf. 
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rectly, the other only accidentally connected 
with the art. If the poet meant to describe the 
thing correctly, and failed through lack of 
power of expression, his art itself is at lault. 
But if it was through his having meant to de- 
scribe it in some incorrect way (c.g. to make 
the horse in movement have both right legs 
thrown forward) that the technical error (one 
[20] in a matter of, say, medicine or some other 
special science), or impossibilities of whatever 
kind they may be, have got into his description, 
his error in that case is not in the essentials of 
the poetic art. These, therefore, must be the 
premisses of the Solutions in answer to the 
criticisms involved in the Problems. 

I. As to the criticisms relating to the poet’s 
art itself. Any impossibilities there may be in 
his descriptions of things are faults. Rut from 
another point of view they arc justifiable, if 
they serve the end of poetry itself — if (to as- 
[25] Slime what we have said of that end)^ 
they make the effect of either that very portion 
of the work or some other portion more as- 
tounding. The Pursuit of Hector is an instance 
in point. If, however, me poetic end might 
ha\e been as well or better attained without 
sacrifice of technical correctness in such mat- 
ters, the impossibility is not to be justified, since 
the description should be, if it can, entirely 
free from error. One may ask, too, whether 
[ jo] the error is in a matter directly or only 
accidentally connected with the poetic art; 
since it is a lesser error in an artist not to know, 
for instance, that the hind has no horns, than 
to produce an unrecognizable picture of one. 

TI. If the poet’s description be criticized as 
not true to fact, one may urge perhaps that the 
object ought to be as descrilied — an answer 
like that of Sophocles, who said that he drew 
men as they ought to be, and Euripides as they 
[^5] were. If the description, however, be nei- 
ther true nor of the thing as it ought to be, the 
answer must be then, that it is in accordance 
with opinion. The tales about Gods, for in- 
stance, may be as wrong as Xenophanes thinks, 
neither true nor the better thing to say; but 
they arc certainly in accordance with opinion. 
1461 * Of other statements in poetry one may 
perhaps say, not that they are better than the 
truth, but that the fact was so at the time; e.g. 
the description of the arms: ‘their spears stood 
upright, butt-end upon the ground’;^ for that 
was the usual way of fixing them then, as it is 
still with the Illyrians. As for the question 

^ I4S2* 4, 1454* 4* M55“ >7* 1460^ * *• 

* Iliads X. 152. 


whether something said or done in a poem is 
morally right or not, in dealing with that one 
[5] should consider not only the intrinsic qual- 
ity of the actual word or deed, but also the per- 
son who says or does it, the person to whom he 
says or does it, the time, the means, and the 
motive of the agent — whether he does it to at- 
tain a greater good, or to avoid a greater evil. 

III. Other criticisms one must meet by con- 
sidering the language of the poet: (i) by the 
[/o] assumption of a strange word in a passage 
like ovprjas ixh irpCyrov,^ where by ovprjas 
Homer may perhaps mean not mules but sen- 
tinels. And in saying of Dolon, 6s p rj rot eUos 
fieu t7]v Kax6s,^ his meaning may perhaps be, 
not that Dolon’s body was deformed, but that 
his face was ugly, as evei 8 r)S is the C'rctaii word 
for handsome-faced. So, too, ^wpoTepov bk, 
Kkpait^ may mean not ‘mix the wine stronger’, 
[75] as though for topers, but ‘mix it quicker’. 
(2) Other expressions in Homer may be ex- 
plained as metaphorical; e.g. in aXXot p.h pa 
Oeoi re Kai divtpes evbov {airauTes) TravvvxtOLy^ 
as compared with what he tells us at the same 
time, r; rot or’ es Trebiov to Tpo)LKdv adp-qaeieVy 
avKcov avplyyojp'fTe opabop^y’^ the word anaPTes 
‘air, IS metaphorically put for ‘many’, since ‘all’ 
is a species ol ‘many’. So also his olrj b* appopos^ 
[20] is metaphorical, the lx!st known standing 
‘alone’. (3) A change, as Hippias of Thasos 
suggested, in the mode of reading a word will 
solve the difficulty in bLbopep be oiy^ and in rd 
p^p ov KaTaTvOeraL op^pw.^^ (4) Other diffi- 
culties may be solved by another punctuation; 
c.g. in Empedocles, alipa b^ Oprjr* ecpvoPTOy to. 
[25] TTplp paBop aOdpara faipd re wpip KCKpr/ro.^^ 
Or (5) by the assumption of an equivocal 
term, as in Trapepx^^^^' ttXcco pv^y^'^ where 
ttXcco is c(]ui vocal Or (6) by an appeal to the 
custom of language. Wine-and-water we call 
‘wine’; and it is on the same principle that 
Homer speaks of a ptorevKTOv Kaacire' 

potoj'^a ‘greavc of new-wrought tin. A work- 
er in iron we call a ‘brazier’; and it is on the 
same principle that Cjanymede is dcscnlxrd as 
[30] the ‘r6'/;ze-scrvcr' of Zeus,** though the 
Gods do not drink wine. This latter, however, 
may be an instance of metaphor. But whenever 
also a word seems to imply some contradiction, 
it is necessary to reflect how many ways there 

* Ihtd , 1. 50. ^ Ihid.y X. ^16. ® Ibid. IX. 202 , 

® Cl. Ihid.y X. I, II. I. ^ tbtd.y X. 1 1-13. 

“ //W., x \ III. 489 = Odvssey, v. 275. 

®t'l. On Sophunal Rt'futattons, i; //W, 11. 15. 

//W, xxiii. 327. “ I'r. 3S- M'*5* Dkls. 
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may be ot understanding it in the passage in 
question; c.g. in Homer's rg /i’ xAX#c«)v 

tyxoi^ one should consider the possible senses 
of ‘was stopped there’ — whether by taking it in 
[55] this sense or in that one will best avoid the 
fault of which Glaucon speaks: ‘They start 
1461 *’ with some improbable presumption; 
and having so decreed it themselves, proceed 
to draw inferences, and censure the poet as 
though he had actually said whatever they 
happen to believe, if his statement conflicts 
with their own notion of things.’ This is how 
Homer’s silence about Icarius has been treated. 
Starting with the notion of his having been a 
[5] Lacedaemonian, the critics think it strange 
for Telemachus not to have met him when he 
went to Lacedaemon. Whereas the fact may 
have been as the Ccphallenians say, that the 
wife of Ulysses was of a Cephallenian family, 
and that her father’s name was Icadius, not 
Icarius. So that it is probably a mistake of the 
critics that has given rise to the Problem. 

Speaking generally, one has to justify (i) 
the Impossible by reference to the require- 
[/o] ments of poetry, or to the better, or to 
opinion. For the purposes of poetry a convinc- 
ing impossibility is preferable to an uncon- 
vincing possibility; and if men such as Zeuxis 
depicted be impossible, the answer is that it is 
better they should be like that, as the artist 
ought to improve on his model. (2) The In^- 
probable one has to justify cither by showing 
it to be in accordance with opinion, or by urg- 
ing that at times it is not improbable; for thpre 
is a probability of things happening also against 
[75] probability. (3) The contradictions found 
in the poet’s language one should first test as 
one does an opponent’s confutation in a dialec- 
tical argument, so as to sec whether he means 
the same thing, in the same relation, and in 
the same sense, before admitting that he has 
contradicted either something he has said him- 
self or what a man of sound sense assumes as 
true. But there is no possible apology for im- 

f irobability of Plot or depravity of character, 
20] when they are not necessary and no use 
is made of them, like the improbability in the 
appearance of Aegeus in Medea^ and the base- 
ness of Menelaus in Orestes, 

The objections, then, of critics start with 
faults of five kinds: the allegation is always 
that something is cither (i) impossible, (2) 
improbable, (3) corrupting, (4) contradictory, 
or (5) against technical correctness. The an- 
swers to these objections must be sought un- 
^ Ihid.t XX. 267. • L 663. 


der one or other of the above-mentioned heads, 
[25] which are twelve in number. 

26 

The question may be raised whether the epic 
or the tragic is the higher form of imitation. It 
may be argued that, if the less vulgar is the 
higher, and the less vulgar isalways that which 
addresses the better public, an art addressing 
any and every one is of a very vulgar order. It 
is a belief that their public cannot see the 
meaning, unless they add something them- 
[30] selves, that causes the per[)etual move- 
ments of the performers — bad flute-players, for 
instance, rolling about, if quoit-throwing is to 
be represented, and pulling at the conductor, 
if Scylla is the subject of the piece. Tragedy, 
then, is said to be an art of this order — to be in 
fact just what the later actors were in the eyes 
of their predecessors; for Mynniscus used to 
call Callippidcs ‘the ape’, because he thought 
[^5] he so overacted his parts; and a similar 
1462 * view was taken of Pindarus also. All 
Tragedy, however, is said to stand to the Epic 
as the newer to the older school of actors. The 
one, accordingly, is said to address a cultivated 
audience, which does not need the accompani- 
ment of gesture; the other, an uncultivated one. 
[5] If, therefore, Tragedy is a vulgar art, it 
must clearly be lower than the Epic. 

The answer to this is twofold. In the first 
place, one may urge (i) that the censure docs 
not touch the art of the dramatic poet, but only 
that of his interpreter; for it is quite possible to 
overdo the gesturing even in an epic recital, as 
did Sosistratus, and in a singing contest, as did 
Mnasilheus of Opus. (2) That one should not 
condemn all movement, unless one means to 
condemn even the dance, but only that of ig- 
noble people — which is the point of the criti- 
cism passed on Callippidcs and in the present 
[/o] day on others, that their women arc not 
like gentlewomen. (3) That Tragedy may pro- 
duce its effect even without movement or ac- 
tion in just the same way as Epic poetry; for 
from the mere reading of a play its quality may 
be seen. So that, if it be superior in all other 
respects, this element of inferiority is no nec- 
essary part of it. 

In the second place, one must remember ( i) 
that Tragedy has everything that the Epic has 
even the epic metre being admissible), to- 
75] gethcr with a not inconsiderable addition 
in the shape of the music (a very real factor in 
the pleasure of the drama) and the Spectacle. 
(2) That its reality of presentation is felt in 
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the play as read, as well as in the play as acted. 
( 3 ) That the tragic imitation requires less 
1462*^ space for the attainment of its end; 
which is a great advantage, since the more 
concentrated effect is more pleasurable than 
one with a large admixture of time to dilute it 
— consider the Oedipus of Sophocles, for in- 
stance, and the effect of expanding it into the 
number of lines of the Iliad. ( 4 ) That there is 
less unity in the imitation of the epic poets, as 
is proved by the fact that any one work of 
[ 5 ] theirs supplies matter for several tragedies; 
the result being that, if they take what is really 
a single story, it seems curt when briefly told, 
and thin and waterish when on the scale of 
length usual with their verse. In saying that 
there is less unity in an epic, I mean an epic 
made up of a plurality of actions, in the same 


way as the Iliad and Odyssey have many such 
parts, each one of them in itself of some mag- 
[/o] nitude; yet the structure of the two Ho- 
meric poems is as perfect as can be, and the 
action in them is as nearly as possible one ac- 
tion. If, then, Tragedy is superior in these re- 
spects, and also, besides these, in its poetic 
effect (since the two forms of poetry should 
give us, not any or every pleasure, but the very 
special kind we have mentioned), it is clear 
that, as attaining the poetic effect better than 
[ 75 ] the Epic, it will be the higher form of art. 

So much for Tragedy and Epic poetry — lor 
these two arts in general and their species; the 
numlxrr and nature of their constituent parts; 
the causes of success and failure in them; the 
f)b)cctions ot the critics, and the Solutions in 
answer to them. 
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